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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PORTRAIT, 


The  portrait  of  Columbus  prefixed  to  the  present  Tolume 
is  from  a  beautiful  picture  painted  by  Sir  Anthony  More  for 
Mai|;aret,  Governess  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  brought 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1590,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  one  family,  until  very  recently,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Cribb  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  characteristics  of  the  mind  and  features  of  Columbus 
are  so  forcibly  depicted  in  this  picture,  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  but  that  it  is  a  true  and  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
great  Navigator. 

Diego  Columbus,  in  his  "  Hist,  del  Almirante  Don  Christ. 
Colon,'*  c.  3,  says  **  The  Admiral  was  a*  man  well  formed  and 
above  the  middle  height,  his  head  was  large,  his  cheek  bones 
rather  high,  his  cheeks  neither  fieit  nor  lean,  aquiline  nose ;  his 
eyes  small,  light  blue  or  grey,  with  the  white  parts  rather 
inflamed."  Mr.  Prescott  says,  "  He  had  a  majestic  presence, 
with  much  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  affability  of  manner." 
The  description  in  this  work  at  page  15,  fully  bears  out  the 
above  translation,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 
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PREFACE. 


BmtSQ  ftfc  Bordeaux,  in  the  winter  of  1825^  I  reeeified  a  kMer 
firacn  Mr.  Alexander  Everett,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  Madrid,  informii^  me  of  a  work  then  in  the 
press,  edited  by  Don  Martin  Femandea  de  Navarrete,  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  d^c,  Jec^  containing  a  collectioa 
of  docaments  relative  to  the  voTages  ci  Columbus,  among  which 
were  many  of  a  highly  important  nature,  recently  discorered. 
Mr.  Everett,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  anoinnion  that  a  version 
of  the  work  into  English,  by  one  of  our  own  country,  would  be 
peculiarly  desirable.  I  concurred  with  him  in  the  opiniou ;  and, 
having  for  some  time  intended  a  visit  to  Madrid,  I  shortly 
aflMTwards  set  off  for  that  capital,  with  an  idea  of  undertaking; 
while  there,  the  translation  of  the  work. 

Soon  alter  my  arrival,  the  publication  of  M.  Navarrete  made 
its  appearance.  I  found  it  to  contain  many  documents,  hitherto 
unknown^  which  threw  additional  lights  on  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World ;  and  which  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  the  kamed  editor.  Still  the  whole  pre- 
sented rather  a  mass  of  rich  materials  for  history,  than  a  history 
itself.  And  invaluable  as  such  stores  may  be  to  the  laborious 
inquirer,  the  sight  of  disconnected  papers  and  official  documonta 
is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  the  general  reader,  who  seeks  for  clear 
and  continued  narrative.  These  circumstances  made  me  hesitate 
in  my  proposed  undertaking ;  yet  the  subject  was  of  so  intereslf- 
ing  aad  national  a  kind,  th&t  I  could  not  willingly  abandon  it. 

On  considering  the  matter  more  maturely,  I  perceived  that, 
although  there  were  man^  books,  in  various  languages,  relative  to 
Oolumbos,  they  all  contained  limited  and  incomfrfete  accounts  of 
his  life  and  voja^  i  while  numerous  valuable  tracts  on  the  sub- 
ject existed  oi^y  m  manuscript  or  in  the  fmrm  of  letters,  journals^ 
and  pnblio  muniments.  It  appeared  to  nw  that  a  hirtory,  fiuth- 
fttUjr  digested  firom  these  various  materials,  was  a  desideratum  in 
literature,  and  would  be  a  more  satisfiaotory  occupation  to  my- 
Bskiy  and  a  more  acceptable  work  to  my  country,  imsk  the  traaahip 
tion  I  had  contemplated. 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  such  a  work,  by  the  greet  faci- 
lities which  I  found  within  my  reach  at  Mi\drid.  I  was  resident 
under  the  roof  the  American  consul,  O.Rich,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
most  indefiatigable  bibliographers  in  Europe,  whe,  for  aeveral 
Y«ars,  had  made  particular  researches  after  every  document  re- 
lative to  the  early  history  of  America.  In  his  extensive  and  ea* 
riotts  lifarury,  I  found  one  of  the  best  collections  extant  of  Spanish 
oelenial  history,  coutainitig  many  documents  for  whiK,h  I  mighl 
search  elsewhoe  in  vain.  This  he  put  at  my  absolute  oommmd, 
wMk  a  firanknesi  and  nnreserve  seldom  to  be  met  wilh  anM»og  the 
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possessors  of  such  rare  and  valuable  works  ;  and  his  library  has 
been  my  main  resource  throughout  the  whole  of  my  labours. 

I  found  also  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and  the  library  of  the 
Jesuits'  College  of  San  Isidro,  two  noble  and  extensive  collections, 
open  to  access,  and  conducted  with  great  order  and  liberality. 
From  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  who  communicated 
various  valuable  and  curious  pieces  of  information,  discovered  in 
the  course  of  his  researches,  I  received  the  most  obliging  assist- 
ance ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  testifying  my  admiration  of  the  self- 
sustained  zeal  of  that  estimable  man,  one  of  the  last  veterans  of 
Spanish  literature,  who  is  almost  alone,  yet  indefatigable  in  his 
labours,  in  a  country  where,  at  present,  literary  exertion  meets 
with  but  little  excitement  or  reward. 

I  must  acknowledge,  also,  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Vera- 
guas,  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Columbus,  who  sub- 
mitted the  archives  of  his  family  to  my  inspection,  and  took  a 
personal  interest  in  exhibiting  the  treasures  they  contained.  Nor, 
lastly,  must  I  omit  my  deep  obligations  to  my  excellent  friend 
Don  Antonio  dc  Uguina,  treasurer  of  the  Prince  Francisco,  a 

Sentleman  of  talents  and  erudition,  and  particularly  versed  in  the 
istory  of  his  country  and  its  dependencies.  To  his  unwearied 
investigations,  and  silent  and  unavowed  contributions,  the  world 
is  indebted  for  much  of  the  accurate  information,  recentlv  im- 
parted, on  points  of  early  colonial  history.  In  the  possession  of 
this  gentleman  are  most  of  the  papers  of  his  deceased  friend,  the 
late  historian  Mufios,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable 
labours.  These,  and  various  other  documents,  have  been  imparted 
to  me  by  Don  Antonio,  with  a  kindness  and  urbanity  which 
greatly  increased,  yet  lightened  the  obligation. 

With  these,  and  other  aids  incidentally  afforded  me  b^  my  local 
situation,  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  t)est  of  my  abilities^  and 
making  the  most  of  the  time  wnich  I  could  allow  m;\ielf  during  a 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  to  construct  this  aistory.  I  have 
diligently  collated  all  the  works  that  I  could  finr  relative  to  my 
subject,  in  print  and  manuscript ;  comparing  taem,  as  far  as  in 
my  power,  with  original  documents,  those  sure  lights  of  historic 
research  ;  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  truth  amid  those  contra- 
dictions which  will  inevitably  occur,  where  several  persons  have 
recorded  the  same  facts,  viewing  them  from  different  points,  and 
under  the  influence  of  aifferent  interests  and  feelings. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  I  have  avoided  indulging  in  mere 
speculations  or  general  reflections,  excepting  such  as  rose  naturally 
out  of  the  subject,  preferring  to  give  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
narrative,  omitting  no  particular  that  appeared  characteristic  of 
the  persons,  the  events,  or  thu  times  ;  ana  endeavouring  to  place 
every  fact  in  such  a  point  of  vicw^  that  the  reader  might  perceive 
its  merits,  and  draw  his  own  maxims  and  conclusions. 

As  many  points  of  the  history  required  explanations,  drawn 
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from  contemporary  events  and  the  literature  of  the  times,  I  have 
preferred,  instesd  of  incumbering  the  narrative,  to  give  detached 
illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  work.  This  also  enabled  me  to 
indulge  in  greater  latitude  of  detail,  where  the  subject  was  of  a 
curious  or  interesting  nature,  and  the  sources  of  information 
such  as  not  to  be  within  the  common  course  of  reading. 

After  all,  the  work  is  presented  to  the  public  with  extreme 
diffidence.  All  that  I  can  safely  claim  is,  an  earnest  desire  to 
state  the  truth,  an  absence  from  prejudices  respecting  the  nations 
mentioned  in  my  history,  a  strong  interest  in  my  subject,  and 
a  zeal  to  make  up  by  assiduity  for  many  deticiencies  of  which  I 
am  conscious. 

Madrid,  1827.  WASHiNOTOir  Irving. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  surprised  at  finding  myself  accused  by  some 
American  writer  of  not  giving  sufficient  credit  to  Don  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Navarrete  for  the  aid  I  had  derived  from  his  collec- 
tion of  documents.  I  had  thought  I  had  sufficiently  shown,  in 
the  preceding  preface,  which  appeared  with  my  first  edition,  that 
his  collection  first  prompted  my  work  and  subsequentlv  furnished 
its  principal  materials ;  and  that  I  had  illustratea  this  by  citations 
at  tne  foot  of  almost  every  page.  In  preparing  this  revised  edision, 
I  have  carefully  and  conscientiously  examined  into  the  matter, 
but  find  nothing  to  add  to  the  acknowledgments  already  made. 

To  show  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  M.  Navarrete  himself  with 
respect  to  my  work  and  myself,  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  that  excellent  man  ;  and  a  passage  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  third  volume  of  his  collection.  Nothing  but  the 
desire  to  vindicate  myself  on  this  head  would  induce  me  to  publish 
extracts  so  laudatonr. 

From  a  letter  dated  Madrid,  April  1st,  1831. 

I  congratulate  myself  that  the  documents  and  notices  which  I 

Eublish^  in  my  collection  about  the  first  occurrences  in  the 
istory  of  America,  have  fallen  into  hands  so  able  to  appreciate 
their  authenticity,  to  examine  them  critically,  and  to  circulate 
them  in  all  directions  ;  establishing  fundamental  truths  which 
hitherto  have  l)een  adulterated  by  partial  or  systematic  writers. 

Yo  me  complazeo  en  que  los  docuinentos  v  noticias  que  publico 
en  mi  coleccion  sobre  los  primeros  acontacimientos  de  la  nistoria 
de  America,  hayan  recaido  en  inanos  tan  habiles  para  apreciar  su 
autenticidad,  para  examinar  las  con  critica  y  propagarlas  por 
todos  partes  echando  los  fundamentos  de  la  verdad  que  hasta 
ahora  nd  sido  tan  adulterada  par  los  escritores  parciales  6  siste- 
matioos. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Collection  of 

Spanish   Voyages,  M.  Navarrete   cites   various  testimonials  he 

has  received  since  the  publication  of  his  two  first    volumes,  of 

the  utility  of  his  work  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

''A  signal  proof  of  this,'*  he  continues,  "is  just  given  us  by 
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Mr.  WashiDgioB  Irving  in  the  History  of  the  Life  «nd  ToyafW 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  he  has  published  with  a  sue' 
cess  as  general  as  it  is  well  merited.  We  said  in  our  intruductiea 
that  we  did  not  propose  to  write  the  history  of  the  admiral,  bsfc 
to  publish  notes  and  materials  that  it  might  be  written  with  verft* 
city  ;  and,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first  person  to  profit  by  them 
should  be  a  literary  man,  judicious  and  erudite,  already  known  in 
his  own  country  and  in  Europe  by  other  works  of  merit.  Ren« 
dent  in  Madrid,  exempt  from  the  rivalries  which  have  influenced 
some  European  natives  with  respect  to  Columbus  and  his  dis- 
coveries ;  having  an  opportunity  to  examine  excellent  books  and 
precious  manuscripts  ;  to  converse  with  persons  instructed  in 
these  matters,  and  having  always  at  hand  the  authentic  docu- 
ments which  we  have  just  published,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give 
to  his  history  that  fulness,  impartiality  and  exactness,  which  teake 
it  much  superior  to  those  of  the  writers  who  preceded  him.  To 
this  he  adds  his  regular  method,  and  convenient  distribution ;  hit 
style  animated,  pure,  and  elegant ;  the  notice  of  various  p«r- 
soBi^s  who  mingled  in  the  eonoems  of  Columbus  ;  and  the  ex- 
MRination  of  various  questions,  in  which  always  shine  sound 
criticism,  erudition,  and  good  taste.'* 

Ineigne  prueba  de  esto  mismo  acaba  de  damos  el  Senor  Wash- 
ington Irving  en  la  Historia  de  la  Vida  y  de  los  Viages  de  Chriff- 
tdbal  Colon  que  ha  publicado  con  una  aceptacion  tan  general 
como  bien  mereeida.  Digimos  en  nuestra  introduecion  (1  | 
66  pag.  Ixxxii.)  que  no  nos  proponiamos  e«;eribir  la  historia  de 
aqual  almirante,  sino  publiear  noticias  y  materiales  para  que  se 
escribiese  con  veraeidad,  y  es  una  fortuna  que  el  primero  que  se 
haya  aprovechado  de  ellas  sea  un  literato  juicioso  y  erudito,  o(K 
nocido  ya  en  su  patria  y  en  Europa  por  otras  obras  apreciables. 
Oolocado  en  Madrid,  exento  de  las  rivalidades  que  han  dominado 
entre  algunas  naciones  Europeas  sobre  Colon  y  sus  desoubri- 
mientos ;  con  la  proporeion  de  e:;aminar  exeelentes  libros  y 
preciosos  manuscritos,  de  tratar  4  personas  instruidas  en  estaa 
materias,  y  teniendo  siempre  &  la  mano  los  auteuticos  doou- 
mcntos  que  acabamos  de  publiear,  ha  logrado  da  a  su  historic 
aquella  extension,  imparcialidad  y  exactitud  que  la  haceu  muy 
superior  &  las  de  los  escritores  que  le  precedieron.  Agregate  k 
esto  su  metodico,  arreglo,  y  cunveniente  distribuoion  ;  su  estilo 
animado  puro,  y  elegante  ;  la  noticia  de  varies  personages  que 
intervenieron  en  los  sucesos  de  Colon,  y  el  examen  de  variae 
cucstiones  en  que  luce  siempre  la  mas  sane  critics,  la  erudieioB,  j 
bueu  gusto, — Frologo  to  Zrd,  volume. 
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BOOK  I. 

Whether  in  old  tunes,  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or 
tradition,  and  in  some  remote  period  of  civilization,  when,  as 
some  imagine,  the  arts  may  have  flourished  to  a  degree  un- 
known to  those  whom  we  term  the  Ancients,  there  existed 
an  intercourse  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic ; 
whether  the  Egyptian  legend,  narrated  by  Plato,  respecting 
the  island  of  Atolantis  was  indeed  no  &ble,  but  the  obscure 
tradition  of  some  vast  country,  ingulfed  by  one  of  those 
mighty  convulsions  of  our  globe,  whidi  have  left  traces  of  l^e 
ocean  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  must  ever  remain 
matters  of  vague  and   visionary   specidation.      As  fiu:  as 
authenticated  history  extends,  nothing  was  known  of  terra 
firms,  and  the  islancb  of  the  western  hemisphere,  until  their 
discovery  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    A 
wandering  bark  may  occasionally  have  lost  sight  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  old  continents,  and  been  driven  by  tempests 
across  the  wilderness  of  waters  long  before  the  iavention  of 
the  compass,  but  never  returned  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
ocean.    And  though,  fi:om  time  to  time,  some  document  has 
floated  to  the  shores  of  the  old  world,  giving  to  its  wondering 
inhabitants  evidences  of  land  far  beyond  their  watery  horizon, 
yet  no  one  ventured  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek  that  land 
enveloped  in  mystery  and  peril.     Or  if  the  legends  of  the 
Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct,  and  their  mysterious  Yin- 
land  was  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shore  of  Newfound- 
land, they  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  the  new  world,  lead- 
ing to  no  certain  or  permanent  knowledge,  and  in  alitde 
time  lost  i^ain  to  mankind.*    Certain  it  is  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  most  intelligent  mmds 
were  seeking  in  every  direction  for  the  scattered  lights  of 
geographic^  knowledge,  a   profound    ignorance   prevailed 
among  the  learned  as  to  the  western  regions  of  the  Atlantic ; 

*  See  lUostratiions  at  the  end  of  this  work,  article  '*  Scandinavian 
DiRcoreries." 
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its  vast  waters  were  regarded  with  awe  and  wonder,  seeming 
to  bound  the  world  as  with  a  duos,  into  which  conjectore 
could  not  penetrate,  and  enterprise  feared  to  adyenture.  We 
need  no  greater  pr9o&  of  this  than  the  deioiftion  giftn  of 
the  Atlantic  by  Xerif  al  Edrisi,  sumamed  the  Nubian,  an 
eminent  Arabian  writer,  whose  countrjrmen  were  .the  boldest 
navigators  of  the  middle  ages,  and  possessed  all  that  was  then 
known  of  geography. 

**  The  ocean,"  he  observe*,  **  eiuanle*  the  ultimate  boonds 
of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  it  is  unknowB.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  reriiy  ainrthing  concermnp  it,  <m 
accoimt  of  its  difflenh  and  perilous  navigatimi,  itv  gfeat 
obseorit^,  its  profoand  depth,  and  frequent  tempests ;  through 
ten  of  Its  mighty  fishes^  and  its  luu^ty  winds ;  yet  thoe 
•re  many  isluids  in  it,  s<Mne  pe<^ed,  others  nunhabitecL 
There  is  no  mariner  who  dares  to  entw  into  its  deep  waters ; 
Of  if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  alonr  its 
ooasts,  flearftil  of  departk^  from  them.  llM  wwves  of  this 
ooean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  momntaans,  yei  maiatMH 
themselves  without  bre^ddng ;  for  if  thejr  broke,  it  wwrii  be 
tenpossible  for  ship  to  ptough  them."* 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work,  to^  idote  Idle  deeds 
and  fcnrtunes  of  the  mariner  who  first  had  Ae  jiui^ent  to 
ffivine,  and  the  intrepidity  to  brave,  tiie  nysteries  dT  tios 
perilous  deep ;  and  who,  by  his  hardy  genius,  his  inflexiMbe 
oonstaney,  and  his  heroic  courage,  taroi^t  the  ends  of  file 
earth  into  communication  with  each  other.  The  narratife  ai 
his  troubled  life  is  the  link  which  connects  the  history  cf  the 
dd  world  with  that  of  the  new. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CbBisTorsEx  CoLtTMBirs,  or  Celomboy  m  the  name  is 
written  in  Italian,t  was  bom  in  ^e  eity  of  Genoa,  $hoMt  the 

*  Deieription  of  Spain,  by  Xerif  al  £driai :  Coade'a  Spanish  trana- 
hrtion,  MadrM,  17W. 

t  0«I«nab«»toti^Md  hit  nam«  in  hit  lettefS)  aoeonfing  to  the  aa^ 
of  hi«  time,  when  Laiia  mw  the  langnaga  at  IcHnwd  (nimspnaiwies. 
In  mbse^ueai  Uih  when  in  Spain  he  recaned  to  what  ww  snpppswl  to 
be  the  ori^nal  fioman  name  of  the  &mily,.  CoImum,  whaoh  he  ihbre 
viated  to  Colon,  to  adMt  it  to  the  Castaian  tongoe.  Henee  he  la  known 
h»  Spanfrii  fiTStory  as  Christoval  Colon.  In  the  present  woik  tiie  name 
will  be  written  Oolambaa,  being  the  eae  bywhiehhaia] 
throughoat  the  world. 
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year  1435.    He  was  the  mpii  of 
comlftr,  and  Swannah  F<mtwnafoaWi»  liu 
foem  ihaX  his  wioeetona  had  followed  Ibe 
sevcsal  generatioiia  in  Oenoa.    AtteMoto 
pcoire  mm.  of  iUuilriinii  deeoen*,  and  • 
iMTe  laid  claim  to  him,  aince  hta 


Coleabo,  a  wool 
wife,  and  jl  would 
iHwdimft  for 
beoi  made  to 
nobk  honaes 
has  heoome  ao  re- 


nowned aa  to  wmteat  father  than  xeoctve  diitinetioii.  It  ia 
poMUde  QtHne  of  tiican  may  be  in  the  nf^t,  iv  the  fends  in 
Itai^  in  those  9gm  had  Moken  down  and  aaatlaed  aiany  of 
the  noblest  fiuntties,  and  while  some  branohaa  rnmainndi  in.  the 
lordly  heritage  ol  castka  and  domains,  otiMsa  wave  eont 
founded  witi&  the  hmnbleat  pepuladoa  of  the  eitiea.  Ihe  iMit, 
howeyer,  is  not  material  to  hia  fiune ;  and  it  isa  hifuhev  proof 
of  merit  to  be  the  olgeot  of  centontion  aiwag  Taaoua  nobb 
families,  than  to  be  able  to  substantiate  the  most  ittostriona 
lineage.  His  8<m,  Fernando,  had  a  true  feeling  on,  Iftie  subjiMt. 
*'I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  **tiiat  I  shmild  deriire  less 
dig?tiil7  from  any  nobilfty  of  ancestry,  Ihan  feom  bewf  tha  i 
of  such  a  feth^."* 

Columbus  was  ^  oUnft  of  fenr  children; 
,  Inrothevs,  Bartholomew  and  Giacomo,  or  James  (i 
Diego  in  Spanish),  and  one  aister,  of  whom  nothing  is  loMnm 
but  that  she  was  mamed  to  a  person  in  obseuie  life  oalled 
Qiftcomo  Banravelki.  M  a  yery  early  age  Columboa  ewioed 
a  dsddad  inelinatimi  for  ^e  aea ;  his  edncalion,  therefere, 
was  mainly  directed  to  fit  him  fev  matttime  life,  Imt  waa  aa 
general  as  the  narrow  means  of  Ins  fethsv  would  pssmil. 
Besides  the  ordinary  bsanches  of  readings  wntingv  gmimnar 
and  arilhmetie,  he  was  mstruoted  in  the  Latin  tongue^  and 
made  sane  proficiency  ixk  drawing  and  desum.  For  a  tkort 
tane,  alao,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Favia,  where  ha 
studied  geometnr,  geograjdiy,  astronomy  and  navigatian. 
He  then  returned  to  Qmum,  where,  aeoording  in  a  oonlaai» 
porar^  historian,  ha  assisted  his  fetther  in  hm  tsade  ef  woe) 
combmg.f  This  assertion  is  indiginanthr  eonteadietBd  by  Vm 
son  Fernando,,  thongh  thacn  i»  nflfSasg  in.  it  iw|TgohaWe,  apd 

*  ThsMsdsr  wil  tod  ths  vwed  gngstJoaa  sbeiil  tU  am.  bjiymlaasi 
and  Uneoge  of  Celiwahas  sevwalfy  dtsflnswd  in  4is  Aii^miti^ 

t  Agostino  OiostiniMii,  Aim.  de  GenoTS.  His  asMriion  has  hetn 
echoed  by  other  historians,  ^c,  Antoa  6aU»  da  Ila«i|atfonl  Colombi, 
&c.,  Muratori,  torn.  28^  Bwia  asniwp,  dembm  ftaiawdbig,  Muratori, 
torn.  24. 
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he  gives  us  no  information  of  his  father's  occupation  to  supply- 
its  place.  He  could  not,  however,  have  remained  long  in 
this  employment,  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
entered  upon  a  nautical  life  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.* 

In  tracmg  the  early  history  of  a  man  like  Columbus,  ^ose 
actions  have  had  a  vast  effect  on  human  affidrs,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  how  much  has  been  owing  to  external  influences, 
how  much  to  an  inborn  propensity  of  the  genius.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  when,  impressed  with  the  sublime 
events  brought  about  through  his  agency,  Columbus  looked 
back  upon  his  career  with  a  solemn  and  superstitious  feeling, 
he  attributed  his  early  and  irresistible  inclination  for  the  sea, 
and  his  passion  for  geographical  studies,  to  an  impulse  from 
the  Deity  preparing  him  for  the  high  decrees  he  was  chosen 
to  accompush.f 

The  nautical  propensity,  however,  evinced  by  Columbus  in 
early  life,  is  common  to  boys  of  enterprising  spirit  and  lively 
imagination  brought  up  in  maritime  cities ;  to  whom  the  sea 
is  ^e  high  road  to  adventure  and  the  region  of  romance. 
Genoa,  too,  walled  in  and  straitened  on  the  land  side  by 
ru^;ed  mountains,  yielded  but  little  scope  for  enterprise  on 
shore,  while  an  opulent  and  widely  extended  commerce, 
visiting  every  country,  and  a  roving  marine,  battling  in  every 
sea,  naturally  led  forth  her  children  upon  the  waves,  as  their 
propitious  element.  Many,  too,  were  induced  to  emigrate  by 
the  violent  factions  which  raged  within  the  bosom  of  tiie  city, 
and  often  dyed  its  streets  with  blood.  A  historian  of  Genoa 
laments  this  proneness  of  its  youth  to  wander.  They  go,  said 
he,  with  the  intention  of  returning  when  they  sbidl  have 
acquired  the  means  of  living  comfortably  and  honourably  in 
their  native  place ;  but  we  know  from  long  experience,  that 
of  twenty  who  thus  depart  scarce  two  return ;  either  dying 
abroad,  or  taking  to  themselves  foreign  wives,  or  being  loth 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  tempest  of  civil  discords  which 
distract  the  republic.| 

The  strong  passion  for  geographical  knowledge,  also,  felt  by 
Columbus  in  early  life,  and  which  inspired  his  after  career, 
was  incident  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Geographical 
discovery  was  the  brilliant  path  of  light  which  was  forever  to 

*  Hilt  del  Almirontc,  cap.  4. 

t  Letter  to  the  Caaliliiui  SoA'crcigns,  1501. 

Z  Foglieta,  Istorla  de  Qcuova,  lib.  ii.  .t 
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or  ever  to 


distinguish  the  fifteenth  century.  During  a  long  night  of 
monkish  bigotry  and  false  learning,  ge<^raphy,  with  the  other 
sciences,  had  been  lost  to  the  European  nations.  Fortunately 
it  had  not  been  lost  to  mankind :  it  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  Afiica.  While  the  pedantic  schoolmen  of  the 
cloisters  were  wasting  time  and  talent,  and  confounding 
erudition  by  idle  reveries  and  sophistical  dialectics,  the 
Arabian  sages,  assembled  at  Senaar,  were  taking  the  mea- 
surement of  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  calculating  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth,  on  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

True  knowledge,  thus  happily  preserved,  was  now  making 
its  way  back  to  Europe.  The  revival  of  science  accompanied 
the  revival  of  letters.  Among  the  various  authors  which  the 
awakening  zeal  for  ancient  literature  had  once  more  brought 
into  notice,  were  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Strabo.  From 
these  was  regained  a  fund  of  geographical  knowledge,  which 
had  long  faded  from  the  public  mind.  Curiosity  was  aroused 
to  pursue  this  forgotten  path,  thus  suddenly  re-opened.  A 
translation  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy  had  been  made  into  Latin, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  by  Emanuel  Chrysoleras, 
a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  and  had  thus  been  rendered  more 
familiar  to  the  Italian  students.  Another  translation  had 
followed,  by  James  Angel  de  Scarpiaria,  of  which  &ir  and 
beautiftil  copies  became  common  in  the  IttUian  libraries.* 
The  writings  also  began  to  be  sought  after  of  Averroes,  Alfra- 
ganus,  and  other  Arabian  sages,  who  had  kept  the  sacred  fire 
of  science  alive,  during  the  interval  of  European  darkness. 

The  knowledge  thus  reviving  was  limited  and  imperfect : 
yet,  like  the  return  of  morning  light,  it  seemed  to  call  a  new 
creation  into  existence,  and  broke,  with  all  the  charm  of 
wonder,  upon  imaginative  minds.  They  were  surprised  at 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  world  around  them.  Every  step 
was  discovery,  for  every  region  beyond  their  native  country 
was  in  a  manner  terra  mcognita. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information  and  feeling  with  respect 
to  this  interesting  science,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  An  interest  still  more  intense  was  awakened  by  the 
discoveries  which  began  to  be  made  along  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Africa;  and  must  have  been  particularly  felt  among  a 
maritime  and  commercial  people  like  the  Genoese.  -To  these 
circumstances  may  we  ascribe  the  enthusiastic  devotion  which 
*  Andrea,  Hiit.  B.  Let,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
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Oolumbus  imbibed  in  his  childhood  for  cosmographical  studies, 
and  which  influenced  all  his  after  fortunes. 

The  short  time  passed  by  him  at  the  university  of  Pavia 
was  barely  sufficient  to  j^ve  him  the  rudiments  of  the  neces- 
sary sciences ;  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  which  he 
evinced  in  after  life,  must  have  been  the  result  of  diligent 
self-schooling,  in  casual  hours  of  study  amid  the  cares  and 
vicissitudes  m  a  ru^d  and  wandering  life.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  strong  natural  genius,  who  from  having  to  con- 
tend at  their  very  outset  with  privations  and  impediments, 
acquire  an  intrepidity  in  encountering  and  a  facility  in  van- 
quishing difficulties,  throughout  their  career.  Such  men 
learn  to  efltect  great  purposes  with  small  means,  supplying 
this  defficiency  by  the  resources  of  their  own  energy  and 
invention.  This,  from  his  earliest  commencement,  through- 
out the  "«Hiole  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  Columbus.  In  every  undertaking,  the 
scantiness  and  apparent  insufficiency  of  his  means  emiancc 
the  grandeur  of  his  achievements. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CoLUHBtrs,  as  has  been  observed,  commenced  his  nautical 
career  wLen  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  first  voyages 
were  made  witii  a  distant  relative  named  Colombo,  a  6ardy 
veteran  of  the  seas,  who  had  risen  to  some  distinction  by  his 
bravery,  and  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  old  chronicles; 
sometimes  as  commanding  a  squadron  of  his  own,  sometimes 
as  an  admiral  in  the  Genoese  service.  He  appears  to  have 
been  bold  and  adventurous ;  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause,  and 
to  seek  quarrel  wherever  it  might  lawfolly  be  found. 

The  seafaring  life  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  tho<!e  days,  was 
hazardous  and  daring.  A  commercial  expedition  resembled 
a  warlike  cruise,  and  the  maritime  merchant  had  often  to 
^ht  his  way  from  port  to  port.  Piracy  was  almost  legalised. 
T^e  frequent  fcuds  between  the  Italian  states ;  the  cruisings 
of  the  Catalonians ;  the  armadas  fitted  oat  by  private  noble- 
men, who  exercised  a  kind  of  sovereignty  in  their  own 
donuiins,  and  kept  petty  armies  and  navies  in  their  pay ;  the 
roving  ships  and  squadrons  of  private  adventurers,  a  kind  of 
naval  Condottieri,  sometimes  employed  by  hostile  govern- 
ments, sometimes  scouring  the  sens  in  search  of  lawless  booty; 
these,  with  the  holy  wars  waged  against  the  Mahometan 
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powers,  rendered  the  narrow  seas,  to  which  narigation  was 
principally  confined,  scenes  of  hardy  encounters  and  trying 
reverses. 

Such  was  the  rugged  school  in  which  C!oliimhus  was  reared, 
and  it  would  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  have  marked 
the  early  developement  of  his  genius  amidst  its  stem  adver- 
sities. All  this  instructive  era  of  his  history,  however,  in 
covered  with  darkness.  His  son  Fernando,  who  could  have 
best  elucidated  it,  has  left  it  in  obscurity,  or  has  now  and  then 
perplexed  us  with  cross  lights ;  perhaps  unwilling,  from  a 
principle  of  mistfdcen  pride,  to  reveal  the  indigence  and 
obscurity  from  which  his  fisi^er  so  gloriously  emei^ed. 

The  first  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  his  being 
engi^ed  was  a  naval  expedition,  fitted  out  in  Genoa  in  1 459 
by  John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Naples,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  that  kingdom  for  his  father 
King  Reinier,  or  Renato,  otherwise  called  Ken^,  Count  of 
Provence.  The  republic  of  Genoa  aided  him  with  ships  and 
money.  The  brilliant  nature  of  the  enterprise  attracted  the 
attention  of  daring  and  restless  spirits.  The  chivalrous  noble- 
man, file  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  corsair,  the  desperate 
adventurer,  the  mercenary  partisan,  all  hastened  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  Anjou.  The  veteran  Colombo  took  a 
part  in  this  expedition,  either  with  galleys  of  his  own,  or  as  a 
commander  of  the  Genoese  squadron,  and  with  him  embarked 
his  youthftil  relative,  the  future  discoverer. 

The  struggle  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of  Naples 
lasted  about  four  years,  with  varied  fortxmc,  but  was  finally 
unsuccessful.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
Columbus  was  engaged,  signalised  itself  by  acts  of  intrepidity  ; 
and  at  one  time,  when  the  Duke  was  reduced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Ischia,  a  handful  of  galleys  scoured  and  con- 
trolled the  bay  of  Naples.* 

In  the  course  of^  this  gallant  but  ill-fated  enterprise, 
Columbus  was  detached  on  a  perilous  cruise,  to  cut  out  a  galley 
flrom  the  harbour  of  Tunis.  This  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
himself  in  a  letter  written  many  years  afterwards.  *'  It 
happened  to  me,"  he  says,  *'  that  King  Reinier  (whom  God  has 
taken  to  himself)  sent  me  to  Tunis,  to  capture  the  galley 
Fcmandina,  and  when  I  arrived  off  the  island  of  St.  Pedro, 
in  Sardinia,  I  was  informed  that  there  wore  two  ships  and  a 
*  Colsnvccio,  litoris  de  Nsp.  lib.  vii.  ssp.  17. 
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carrack  with  the  galley ;  by  which  intelligence  my  crew  were 
so  troubled  that  they  determined  to  proceed  no  further,  but 
to  return  to  Marseilles  for  another  vessel  and  more  people  ; 
as  I  could  not  by  any  means  compel  them,  I  assented  appa- 
rently to  their  wishes,  altering  the  point  of  the  compass  and 
spreaiding  all  sail.  It  was  then  evening,  and  next  morning 
we  were  within  the  Cape  of  Carthagena,  while  all  were  fii-mly 
of  opinion  that  they  were  sailing  towards  Marseilles."* 

We  have  no  further  record  of  this  bold  cruise  into  the 
harboiir  of  Tunis ;  but  in  the  foregoing  particulars  we  behold 
early  indications  of  that  resolute  and  persevering  spirit  which 
insured  him  success  in  his  more  important  undertakings.  His 
expedient  to  beguile  a  discontented  crew  into  a  continuation 
of  the  enterprise,  by  deceiving  them  with  respect  to  the 
ship's  course,  will  be  found  in  unison  with  a  stratagem  of 
altering  the  reckoning,  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery. 

During  an  interval  of  many  years  we  have  but  one  or  two 
shadowy  traces  of  Columbus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
principally  engaged  on  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  Levant; 
sometimes  in  commercial  voyages ;  sometimes  in  the  warlike 
contests  between  the  Italian  states ;  sometimes  in  pious  and 
predatory  expeditions  against  the  Infidels.  Historians  have 
made  him  in  1474  captain  of  several  Genoese  ships,  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  endangering  the  peace 
between  that  country  and  Spain  by  running  down  and 
capturing  Spanish  vessels  at  sea,  on  his  own  responsibilitv,  as 
a  reprisal  for  an  irruption  of  the  Spaniards  into  Roussillon.-jr 
Agam,  in  1475,  he  is  represented  as  brushing  with  his 
Genoese  squadron  in  ruffling  bravado  by  a  Venetian  fleet 
stationed  off  the  island  of  Cyprus,  shouting  **  Viva  San 
Georgio ! "  the  old  war-cry  of  Genoa,  thus  endeavouring  to 
pique  the  jealous  pride  of  the  Venetians  and  provoke  a 
combat,  though  the  rival  republics  were  at  peace  at  the  time. 

These  transactions,  however,  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted  to  Columbus.  Thev  were  the  deeds,  or  misdeeds, 
either  of  his  relative  the  old  Genoese  admiral,  or  of  a  nephew 
of  the  same,  of  kindred  spirit,  CcJlod  Colombo  the  Younger, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle.     They  both  appear  to  have 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Catholic  lOTeroignB,  vide  Hist.  Uol 
Almirante,  cap.  4. 
t  Cbaufcpie,  Suppl.  to  Baylc,  vol.  ii.  article  "Columbus." 
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been  fond  of  rough  encounters,  and  not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
the  mode  of  bringing  them  about.  Fernando  Columbus  de- 
scribes this  Colombo  the  Younger  as  a  famous  corsair,  so 
terrible  for  his  deeds  against  the  Infidels,  that  the  Moorish 
mothers  used  to  frighten  their  unruly  children  with  his  name. 
Columbus  sailed  with  him  occasionally  as  he  had  done  with 
his  uncle,  and,  according  to  Femando's  account,  commanded 
a  vessel  in  his  squadron  on  an  eventful  occasion. 

Colombo  the  Younger,  having  heard  that  four  Venetian 
galleys,  richly  laden,  were  on  their  return  voyage  from 
Flanders,  laia  in  wait  for  them  on  the  Portuguese  coast, 
between  Lisbon  and  Cape  St.  Vincent.  A  desperate  engage- 
ment took  place ;  the  vessels  grappled  each  other,  and  the 
crews  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  from  ship  to  ship.  The 
battle  lasted  from  n  oming  until  evening,  with  great  camago 
on  both  sides.  The  vessel  commanded  ^  Columbus  was 
engaged  with  a  huge  Venetian  galley,  lliey  threw  hand- 
grenades  and  other  nery  missiles,  and  the  galley  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  The  vessels  were  fastened  together  by  chains  and 
grappling  irons,  and  could  not  be  separated;  both  wero 
involved  in  one  conflagration,  and  soon  became  a  mere  blazing 
mass.  The  crews  threw  themselves  into  the  sea ;  Columbus 
seized  an  oar,  which  was  floating  within  reach,  and  being  an 
expert  swimmer,  attained  the  shore,  though  full  two  leagues 
distant.  It  pleased  Ood,  says  his  son  Fernando,  to  give  him 
strength,  that  he  might  preserve  him  for  greater  things.  After 
recovering  from  his  exhaustion  he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  found  many  of  his  Genoese  countrymen,  and  was  induced 
to  take  up  his  residence.* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Fernando  of  his  fitthcr's  first 
arrival  in  Portugal ;  and  it  has  been  currentlv  adopted  by 
modem  historians  ;  but  on  examining  various  histories  of  the 
times,  the  battle  here  described  appears  to  have  happened 
several  years  after  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  that 
country.  That  he  was  engaged  in  the  contest  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  he  had  previously  resided  for  some  time  in 
Portugal.  In  fact,  on  referring  to  the  history  of  that  king- 
dom, we  shall  find,  in  the  great  maritime  enterprises  in  which 
it  was  at  that  time  engaged,  ample  attractions  for  a  person  of 
his  inclinations  and  pursuits ;  and  wo  shall  be  led  to  conclude 

*  Hist,  del  AlmiraDte,  cap.  5.  S«e  Illustrationi  st  the  end  of  this 
work,  srticle  "  Capture  of  the  Veaetian  Qallejs." 
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that  his  "fiTst  visit  to  Lisbon  was  not  the  fortuitous  insult  of  a 
desperate  adventare,  but  was  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  liberal 
cunosity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  honourable  fortune. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Thx  cai«er  of  modem  discovciy  had  commenced  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  at  the  period  of  which  wc 
are  treating  was  jnrosecuted  with  great  activity  by  Portugal. 
Some  have  attributed  its  origin  to  a  romantic  incident  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  An  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Macham, 
flying  to  France  with  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  was 
driven  &r  out  of  sight  of  land  by  stress  of  weather,  and  after 
hindering  about  the  high  seas,  airived  at  an  unknown  and 
iminhabited  island,  covered  with  beautiM  forests,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Madeira.*  Others  have  treated  this  account 
M  a  fidde,  and  have  pronounced  the  Canaries  to  be  the  first 
fruits  of  modem  cUscoverf .  This  famous  group,  the  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  ancients,  in  which  they  placed  their  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  whence  Ptolemy  oommonoed  to  count 
the  longitude,  had  been  long  lost  to  the  world.  There  are 
va^e  aoooants,  it  is  true,  of  their  having  received  casual 
visits,  at  wide  intervals,  during  the  obscure  ages,  from  the 
wandering  bark  of  some  Aralnan,  Norman,  or  Genoese  ad- 
venturer ;  but  all  this  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  led  to 
no  beneficial  result.  It  was  not  nntU  the  fourteenth  century 
that  they  were  effectually  rediscovered  and  restored  to  man- 
kind. From  that  time,  they  were  occasionally  visited  by  the 
hardy  navigators  of  various  countries.  The  greatest  benefit 
produced  by  their  discovery  was,  that  the  frequent  expeditions 
made  to  them  emboldened  mariners  to  venture  far  upon  the 
Atlantic,  aad  fhmiharindthem,  in  some  degree,  to  its  dangers. 

The  grand  impulse  to  discovery  was  not  given  by  chance, 
Imt  was  the  deeply  meditated  effort  of  one  master  mind.  This 
was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First,  sur- 
named  the  Avei^er,  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Hcniy  the  Fourth  of  England.  The  character  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  from  whose  enterprises  the  genius  of  Columbas 
to<^  excitement,  deserves  particular  mention. 

Having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in  an  exped'l'on 
against  the  Moors,  at  Ceuta  he  received  much  infos .^i^ikni 
concerning  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  other  regions  in  llie 
*  See  lUuBtntions,  artieU  "Diaooveiy  of  MMkirs." 
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interior,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  concciTcd  an 
idea  that  important  discoveries  were  to  be  made  by  navigating 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  On  returning  to  Portugal, 
this  idea  became  his  nding  thought.  Withdrawing  from  the 
tumult  of  a  court  to  a  country  retreat  in  the  Algarves,  near 
Sagres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  ocean,  he  drew  around  him  men  eminent  in 
science,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  the  maritime  arts.  He  was  an  able 
matiiematician,  and  made  himself  mf»ter  of  all  the  astronomy 
known  to  the  Arabians  of  Spain. 

On  studying  th6  works  of  the  ancients,  he  found  what  he 
oomidered  abundant  proofs  that  Afirica  was  circumnavigable. 
Biidoxus  of  Pjnricus  wtt  said  to  have  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  ocean,  and  to  have  continued  on  to  Gibraltar;  and 
Hanno  the  Catthaginion,  sailing  from  Gibraltar  with  a  fleet 
of  sixty  ships,  and  foUowing  the  African  coast,  was  said  to 
have  reached  the  shores  of  Arabia.*  It  is  true  these  voyages 
had  been  discredited  by  several  ancient  writers;  and  the  pos- 
nbility  of  circumnavigatiiig  Africa,  after  being  far  a  long 
time  admitted  by  ge<^raphere,  was  denied  by  Hipparchos, 
who  considered  each  sea  shut  up  and  land-bound  in  its  pecu- 
liar basin ;  and  that  Africa  was  a  continent  continuing  onward 
to  the  south  pole,  and  surrounding  the  Indian  sea,  so  as  to 
join  Asia  b^ond  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  had  been  adopted 
by  Ptolemy,  whose  wories,  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry,  were 
the  highest  authority  in  geography.  Hie  prince,  however, 
clung  to  the  ancient  belief,  tiiat  Africa  was  circumnavigable, 
and  found  his  opinion  sanctioned  by  various  learned  men  of 
more  modem  date.  To  s^le  this  question,  and  achicrc  the 
circumnavigation  of  AfHca,  was  an  object  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  prince,  and  his  mind  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  the 
vast  benefits  that  would  arise  to  his  country  should  it  be 
accomplished  by  Portuguese  enterprise. 

The  Italians,  or  Lombards,  as  they  vircre  called  in  the  north 
of  Eiutpe,  had  long  monopolised  the  trade  of  Asia.  Tliey 
had  formed  commercial  establishments  at  Constantinople  and 
in  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  received  the  rich  produce  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  lying  near  the  equator;  and  the  silks,  the  gums, 
the  perfumes,  the  precious  stones,  and  other  luxurious  com* 


*  See  niuslrsiions,  article 
Ancients." 
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modities  of  Egypt  and  southern  Asia,  and  distributed  them 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  rose  to  opulence  and  power  in  consequence  of  this 
trade.  They  had  factories  in  tiie  most  remote  parts,  even  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  Muscovy  and  Norway.  Their  merchants 
emulated  the  magnificence  of  princes.  All  Europe  was  tri- 
butary to  their  commerce.  Yet  this  trade  had  to  pass  through 
various  intermediate  hands,  subject  to  the  delays  and  charges 
of  internal  navigation,  and  the  tedious  and  uncertain  journeys 
of  the  caravan.  For  a  long  time,  the  merchandise  of  In^ 
was  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Caspian  and  the  li^diterranean  seas; 
thence  to  take  a  new  destination  for  the  various  marts  of 
Europe.  After  the  Soldan  of  Egjrpt  had  conquered  the  Arabs, 
and  restored  trade  to  its  ancient  channel,  it  was  still  attended 
with  great  cost  and  delay.  Its  precious  commodities  had  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  Red  Sea;  thence  on  the  backs  of  camels 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  they  were  transported  to 
Egypt  to  meet  the  Italian  merchants.  Thus,  while  the  opu- 
bnt  traffic  of  the  East  was  engrossed  by  these  adventurous 
monopolists,  the  price  of  every  article  was  enhanced  by  the 
great  expense  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  grand  idea  of  Prince  Henry,  by  circumnav^t- 
in^  Africa  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  route  to  the  source  of 
this  commerce,  to  turn  it  in  a  golden  tide  upon  his  country. 
He  was,  however,  before  the  age  in  thought,  and  had  to  coun- 
teract ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  endure  the  delays  to 
which  vivid  and  penetrating  minds  are  subjected,  from  the 
tai-dy  co-operations  of  the  dull  and  the  doubtful.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic  was  yet  in  its  infimoy.  Mariners  looked 
with  distrust  upon  a  boisterous  expanse,  which  appeared  to 
have  no  opposite  shore,  and  feared  to  venture  out  of  sight  of 
the  landmarks.  Every  bold  headland,  and  fiur-stretching 
])romontory,  was  a  wall  to  bar  their  progress.  They  crept 
timorously  along  the  Barbary  shores,  and  thought  tiiey  had 
accomplished  a  wonderful  expedition  when  they  had  ventured 
a  few  degrees  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Cape  Non 
was  long  the  limit  of  their  daring;  they  hesitated  to  double 
its  rocky  point,  beaten  by  winds  and  waves,  and  threatening 
to  thrust  them  forth  upon  the  raging  deep. 

Independent  of  these  vague  fears,  they  had  others,  sanc- 
tioned by  philosophy  itself.    They  still  thought  that  the  earth» 
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at  the  equator,  was  girdled  by  a  torrid  zone,  over  which  the 
sun  held  his  vertical  and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemi- 
spheres by  a  region  of  impassive  heat.  They  fancied  Cape 
Bojador  the  utmost  boundary  of  secure  enterprise,  and  had  a 
'superstitious  belief,  that  whocTcr  doubled  it  would  never 
return.*  They  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  rapid  currents 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  funous  surf  which  beats  upon 
its  arid  coast.  They  imagined  that  beyond  it  lay  the  fiightful 
region  of  the  torrid  zone,  scorched  by  a  blazing  sun ;  a  region 
of  fire,  where  the  very  waves,  which  beat  upon  the  shores, 
boiled  under  the  intolerable  fervour  of  the  heavens. 

To  dispel  these  errors,  and  to  give  a  scope  to  navigation, 
equal  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs,  Prince  Henry  estab- 
lished a  naval  college,  and  erected  an  observatory  at  Sagres, 
and  he  invited  thither  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the 
nautical  facilities;  appointing  as  president  James  of  Mallorca, 
a  man  learned  in  navigation,  and  skilful  in  making  charts  and 
instruments. 

The  effects  of  this  establishment  were  soon  apparent.  All 
that  was  known  relative  tp  geography  and  navigation  was 
gathered  together  and  reduced  to  system.  A  vast  improve- 
ment took  place  in  maps.  The  compass  was  also  brought  into 
more  genend  use,  especially  among  we  Portuguese,  rendering 
the  mariner  more  bold  and  venturouis,  by  enablhig  him  to 
navigate  in  the  most  gloomy  day,  and  in  the  darkest  night. 
Encouraged  by  these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese  marine  became  sig- 
nalized for  the  hardihood  of  its  enterprises,  and  the  extent  of 
its  (fiscoveries.  Cape  Bojador  was  doubled ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  firom  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape 
de  Verde,  explored ;  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azore  islands, 
which  lay  three  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  continent, 
were  rescued  firom  the  oblivious  empire  of  the  ocean. 

To  secure  the  quiet  prosecution  and  full  enjoyment  of 
his  discoveries,  Henry  obtained  the  protection  of  a  papal  bull, 
granting  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  sovereign  authority  over 
all  the  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclu- 
sive, with  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  die  in  these 
expeditions;  at  the  same  time  menacing  with  the  terrors  of  the 

*  Hariana,  Hist.  Esp.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
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chnrdi,  all  who  ahould  interfere  in  these  Christian  con- 
quests.^ 

Hennr  died  on  the  13th  of  Noyember,  1473,  without  ac- 
complishing  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  afterwards,  that  Vasco  de  Gania»  pursuing  with  ft 
Portuguese  fleet  the  track  he  had  pointed  out,  realized  his 
anticipations  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sailing 
along  the  southern  coast  of  India,  and  thus  opening  a  high- 
way for  commerce  to  the  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  Henry, 
however,  lived  long  enough  to  n»p  some  of  the  richest 
rewards  of  a  great  and  good  mind.  He  beheld,  through  his 
means,  his  native  country  in  a  grand  and  active  eareer  of 
prosperity.  The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Portugal, 
from  being  one  of  the  least  among  nationa,  suddenly  rose  ta 
be  one  of  the  most  important. 

All  this  was  e£fectea,  not  1^  arms,  but  by  arts;  not  bv  the 
stratagems  of  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  a  college.  It 
was  the  great  achievement  of  a  prince,  who  has  wdl  been 
described  "  full  of  thoughts  of  lofty  raiterprise,  and  acts  of 
generous  spirit;"  one  who  bore  for  his  device  the  magnani- 
mous  motto,  **■  The  talent  to  do  good,"  the  only  talent  worthy 
the  ambition  of  princes.t 

Henry,  at  his  deadi,  left  it  in  charge  to  hit  oountry  to  pro- 
secute me  route  to  India.  He  had  formed  oompanies  and 
associations,  by  whieh  commercial  aeal  waa  Milisted  in  tiie 
cause,  and  it  was  made  a  matter  oi  interest  and  oompetiticn 
to  enterprising  individuals.^  From  time  to  time  Lisbon  was 
thrown  into  a  tumult  of  excitement  by  the  launching  forth 
of  some  new  expedition,  or  the  return  of  a  squadroii 
with  accounts  of  new  tracts  explored,  and  new  kingdoms 
visited.  Everything  was  confident  promise,  and  sanguine 
anticipation.  The  miserable  hordes  of  the  African  coast 
were  magnified  into  powerful  nations,  and  the  voyagers  eon- 
tinually  heard  of  opulent  countries  &rther  on.  It  was  as  yet 
the  twilight  (^  geographic  knowledge;  imagmation  went  hand 
in  hand  with  discovery,  and  as  the  kttw  groped  its  slow  and 
cautious  way,  the  former  peopled  aU  beyond  with  wonders. 
The  fome  of  the  Portuguese  £sooverie8,  and  of  the  expedi- 

*  YageonceloR,  Hist  de  Joan  II. 

t  Joam  de  Barros,  Asia,  decad.  i. 

t  Lafitan,  Conqaetes  des  Portugal^  torn.  L  lib.  i. 
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tions  oontinnally  setting  oat,  drew  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Strangers  from  all  parts,  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the 
adyentnrous,  resorted  to  Lisbon  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
or  to  participate  iit.  the  advantages  of  these  enterprises. 
Among  these  was  Christopher  Columbua,  whether  thrown 
there,  as  has  been  asserted,  by  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  des* 
perate  adventure,  or  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity,  and 
the  pursuit  of  honourable  fortune.* 

CHAPTER  rV. 

Columbus  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year  1470.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  of  an 
engaging  presence.  Minute  descriptions  are  given  of  his 
person  by  his  son  Fernando,  by  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries.f  According  to  these  accounts,  he  was  tall, 
well-formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dignified  de> 
meanour.  His  visage  was  long,  and  neither  full  nor  meagre; 
his  complexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to  ruddy ;  his 
nose  aquiline;  his  cheek  bones  were  rather  high,  his  eyes 
light  gray,  and  apt  to  «akindle;  his  whole  countenance  had 
an  air  of  authority.  His  hair,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  of  a 
light  colour;  but  care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas, 
soon  turned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite 
white.  He  was  moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel, 
eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and  affiible  with  strangers, 
and  his  amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic  life  strongly 
attached  his  household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was  na- 
turally irritable  ;|  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  magnanimity  of 
his  spirit,  comporting  himself  with  a  courteous  and  gentle 
gravity,  and  never  indulging  in  any  intemperance  of  language. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  noted  for  strict  attention  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  the  fasts  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church;  naa:  did  his  {nety  consist  in  mere 
forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty  and  solemn  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  whole  character  was  strongly  tinctured. 

While  at  losbon,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  religious 
service  at  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  All  Saints.  In  this 
convent  were  certain  ladies  of  rank,  either  resident  as  boarders, 

•  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  i. 

t  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  3.     Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i  osp.  2, 

i  Ukseas,  Hist  Poatifieal,  Ub.  vi. 
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or  in  some  religious  capacity.  With  one  of  these,  Columbus 
became  acquainted.  She  was  Doua  Felipa,  daughter  of  Bar- 
tolomeo  Monis  de  Perestrello,  an  Italian  cavalier,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators 
under  Prince  Henry,  and  had  colonized  and  governed  the 
island  of  Porto  Santo.  The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
attachment,  and  ended  in  marriage.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  match  of  mere  a£fection,  as  the  lady  was  destitute  of 
fortune. 

The  newly-married  couple  resided  with  the  mother  of  the 
bride.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  interest  which  Columbus 
took  in  all  matters  concerning  the  sea,  related  to  him  all  she 
knew  of  the  voyages  and  expeditions  of  her  late  husband, 
and  broi^ht  him  all  his  papers,  charts,  journals,  and  memo- 
randums.* In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
routes  of  the  Portuguese,  their  plans  and  conceptions;  and 
having,  by  his  marriage  and  residence,  become  naturalized  in 
Portugal,  he  sailed  occasionally  in  the  expeditions  to  the 
coast  of  Ghiinea.  When  on  shore,  he  supported  his  family 
by  making  maps  and  charts.  His  narrow  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  observe  a  strict  economy;  yet  we  are  told  that 
he  appropriated  a  part  of  his  scanty  means  to  the  succour  of 
his  i^ed  fJEither  at  Genoa,f  and  to  the  education  of  his  younger 
brothers.^ 

The  construction  of  a  correct  map  or  chart,  in  those  days, 
required  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  possessor  to  distinction.  Geography  was  but  just 
€mei^;ing  from  the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  it  for  ages. 
Ptolemy  was  still  a  standard  authori^^.  The  maps  of  the 
fifteenth  century  display  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  in 
which  facts  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  others  revealed 
by  recent  discoveries,  are  confused  with  popular  fables  and 
extravagant  conjectures.  At  such  a  period,  when  the  passion 
for  maritime  discovery  was  seeking  every  aid  to  facilitate  its 
enterprises,  the  knowledge  and  skiU  of  an  able  cosmographer, 
like  Columbus,  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and  the  su- 
perior correctness  of  his  maps  and  charts  would  give  him 
notoriety  among  men  of  science.  §     We  accordingly  find  him, 

*  Ovicdo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Mufloz,  Hist,  del  N.  Mundo,  lib.  ii. 

§  The  importance  which  began  to  be  attached  to  coamographical 
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at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Lisbon,  in  correspond- 
ence with  Paulo  Toscanelli,  of  Florence,  one  of  the  most 
scientific  men  of  the  day,  whose  cotomunications  had  great 
influence  in  inspiriting  him  to  his  subsequent  undertakings. 

While  his  geographical  labours  thus  elevated  him  to  a 
communion  with  the  learned,  they  were  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  foster  a  train  of  thoughts  fiivourable  to  nautical  enter- 
prise. From  constantly  comparing  maps  and  charts,  and 
noting  the  progress  and  direction  of  discovery,  he  was  led  to 
perceive  how  much  of  the  world  remained  unknown,  and  to 
meditate  on  the  means  of  exploring  it.  His  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  connexions  he  had  formed  by  marriage,  were 
all  in  unison  with  this  vein  of  speculation.  He  resided  for 
some  time  at  the  recently  discovered  island  of  Porto  Santo, 
'where  his  wife  had  inherited  some  property,  and  during  liis 
residence  there  she  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Die^. 
This  residence  brought  him,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  frontier 
of  discovery.  His  wife's  sister  was  married  to  Pedro  Correo, 
a  navigator  of  note,  who  had  at  one  time  been  governor  of 
Porto  Santo.  Being  frequently  together  in  the  fiuoqiliar  inter- 
course of  domestic  life,  their  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  the  discoveries  prosecuting  in  their  vicinity  fuong  the 
African  coasts;  upon  the  long  sought  for  route  to  ladia; 
and  upon  the  possibility  of  some  unknown  lands  existing  in 
the  west. 

In  their  island  residence,  too,  they  must  have  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  voyagers  going  to  and  from  Guinea. 
Living  thus,  surroimded  by  the  stir  and  bustle  of  discovery, 
communing  with  persons  who  had  risen  by  it  to  fortune  and 

knowledge  is  evident  from  the  distinction  which  Manro,iui  Italian  friar, 
obtained  from  having  projected  an  universal  map,  esteemed  the  most 
accurate  of  the  time.  A  ft&c-simile  of  this  map,  upon  the  same  scaleaa 
the  original,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  has  been 
published,  with  a  geographical  commentary,  by  the  learned  Zurla.  The 
Venetians  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  lUm,  on  which  they  demomi- 
nated  him  Cosmographus  incomparabilis  (Colline  del  Buasol.  Nant. 
p.  2.  c.  5).  Yet  Bamusio,  who  Imd  seen  this  map  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Michele  de  Hurano,  considers  it  merely  an  improved  copy  of  a  map 
brought  from  Cathay  by  Marco  Polo  (Ramusio,  t.  ii.  p.  17.  Ed.  Yenet. 
1606).  We  are  told  that  Americus  Yespucius  paid  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ducats  (equivalent  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  in  our 
time)  for  a  map  of  sea  and  land,  made  at  Mallorca,  in  1439,  by  Gabriel 
de  Yalseca  (Barros,  D.  1.  i.  c.  15.    Derroto  por  Tofino,  Introd.  p.  26). 
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honour,  and  voyaging  in  the  very  tracks  of  '♦s  recent  triumphs, 
the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  kindled  up  to  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause.  It  was  a  period  of  general  excitement  to  all  who 
were  connected  with  maritime  life,  or  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The  recent  discoveries  had  inflamed 
their  imaginations,  and  had  filled  them  with  visions  of  other 
islands,  of  greater  wealth  and  beauty,  yet  to  be  discovered  in 
the  b<nindless  wastes  of  the  Atlantic.  The  opinions  and 
fancies  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  were  again  put  in 
circulation.  The  story  of  Antilla,  a  great  island  in  the  ocean, 
discovered  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  frequently  cited,  and 
Plato's  imagmary  Atalantis  once  more  found  finn  believers. 
Many  thought  that  the  Canaries  and  Azores  were  but  wrecks 
which  had  survived  its  submersion,  and  that  other  and  larger 
fragments  of.  that  drowned  laud  might  yet  exist,  in  remoter 
parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
popular  mind  at  this  eventful  era,  was  the  prevalence  of 
tumours  respecting  unknown  islands  casually  seen  in  the 
Qoean.  Many  of  these  were  mere  fables,  fabiicated  to  feed 
the  predominant  humour  of  the  public ;  many  had  their  origin 
in  the  heated  imaginations  of  voyagers,  beholding  islands  in 
those  summer  clouds  which  lie  along  the  horizon,  and  often 
beguile  the  sailor  with  the  idea  of  distant  lands. 

On  such  airy  basis,  most  probably,  was  founded  the  story 
told  to  Columbus  by  one  AJitonio  Leone,  an  inhabitant  of 
Madeira,  who  affirmed  that  sailing  thence  westward  one 
hundred  leagues,  he  had  seen  three  islands  at  a  distance. 
But  the  tales  of  the  kind  most  positively  advanced  and  xo«- 
lously  maintained,  were  those  related  by  the  people  of  the 
Canaries,  who  were  long  under  a  singular  optical  delusion. 
They  imogined  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  beheld  a  vast 
island  to  the  westward,  with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys. 
Nor  was  it  seen  in  cloudy  and  dubious  weather  but  in  those 
clear  days  common  to  tropical  climates,  and  «v^ith  all  the 
distinctness  with  which  distant  objects  may  be  discerned  in 
their  pure,  transparent  atmosphere.  The  island,  it  is  true, 
was  only  seen  at  int<»'vals:  while  at  other  times,  and  in  the 
clearest  weather,  not  a  vettige  of  it  was  to  be  descried.  When 
it  did  appear,  however,  it  was  always  in  the  same  place,  and 
under  the  same  form.  So  persuaded  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canaries  of  its  reality,  that  application  was  made  to  the 
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long  of  Portugal  for  permission  to  discover  and  take  pos- 
session of  it;  and  it  actually  became  the  object  of- several 
expeditions.  The  island,  however,  was  rfbver^^to  be 'fimnd, 
though  it  still  continued  occasionally  to  cheat  the  ^;e. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fantastic  notions  con- 
cerning this  imaginary  land.  Some  supposed  k  to  be  the 
Antilla  mentioned  by  Aristotle ;  others,  the  Island  of  S^ven 
Cities,  so  called  from  an  ancient  legend  of  seven  tttshops, 
who,  with  a  multitude  of  followers,  fled  from  Spain  at  the 
time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Moors,  and,  guided  by  Heaven  to 
some  unknown  island  in  the  ocean,  founded  on  it  seven 
splendid  cities.  While  some  considered  it  another  legendary 
island,  on  which  it  was  said,  a  Scottish  priest  of  the  name  of 
St.  Brandan  had  landed,  in  the  sixth  century.  This  last 
l^end  passed  into  current  belief.  The  fancied  island  was 
e^ed  by  the  name  of  St.  Brandan,  or  St.  Borondon,  and  long 
continued  to  be  actually  laid  down  in  maps  far  to  the  west 
of  the  Canaries.*  The  same  was  done  with  the  fabulous 
island  of  Antilla;  and  these  erroneous  maps,  and  phantom 
islands,  have  given  rise  at  various  times  to  assertions,  that 
the  New  World  had  been  known  prior  to  the  period  of  its 
generally  reputed  discovery. 

Columbus,  however,  considers  all  these  appearances  of  land 
as  mere  illusions.  He  supposes  that  they  may  have  been 
caused  by  rocks  l3ring  in  the  ocean,  which,  seen  at  a  distance, 
under  certain  atmospherical  influences,  may  have  assumed 
the  appearance  of  islands;  or  that  they  may  have  been  float- 
ing islands,  such  as  are  mentioned  by  rliny,  and  Seneca,  and 
others,  formed  of  twisted  roots,  or  of  a  light  and  porous  stone, 
and  covered  with  trees,  and  which  may  have  been  driven 
about  the  ocean  by  the  winds. 

The  islands  of  St.  Brandan,  of  Antilla,  and  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  have  long  since  proved  to  be  fiibulous  tales,  or  atmo- 
spherical delusions.  Yet  the  rumours  concerning  them  derive 
interest,  from  showing  the  state  of  public  thought  with 
respect  to  the  Atlantic,  while  its  western  regions  were  yet 
unknown.  They  were  all  noted  down  with  curious  care  by 
CtdumbuB,  and  may  have  had  some  influence  over  his  imagi* 
nation.  Still,  though  of  a  risionary  spirit,  his  penetrating 
genius  sought  in  deener  sources  for  the  aliment  of  his  medito- 
liona.  Aroused  by  the  impulse  of  passing  events,  he  turned 
•  See  Illnsimtions,  artiele  » Island  of  St.  BnmdMi." 
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anew,  says  his  son  Fernando,  to  study  the  geographical 
authors  which  he  had  read  before,  and  to  consider  the  astro- 
nomical reasons  which  might  corroborate  the  theory  gradu- 
ally forming  in  his  mind.  He  made  himself  acqiiainted  with 
all  that  had  been  written  by  the  ancients,  or  discovered  by 
the  modems,  relative  to  geography.  His  own  voyages  ena- 
bled him  to  correct  many  of  their  errors,  and  appreciate 
many  of  their  theories.  His  genius  having  thus  taken  its 
decided  bent,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  from  what  a  mass  of 
acknowledged  facts,  rational  hypotheses,  fanciful  narrations, 
and  popular  rumours,  his  grand  project  of  discovery  was 
wrought  out  by  the  strong  workings  of  his  vigorous  mind. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  to  show 
how  Columbus  was  graduallv  kindled  up  to  his  grand  design 
by  the  spirit  and  events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His 
son  Fernando,  however,  undertakes  to  furnish  the  precise 
data  on  which  his  father's  plan  of  discovery  was  founded.* 
♦*  He  does  this,"  he  observes,  *'  to  show  from  what  slender 
argument  so  great  a  scheme  was  fabricated  and  brought  to 
li^t ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who  may  desire 
to  know  distinctly  the  circimistances  and  motives  which  led 
his  &ther  to  undertake  this  enterprise." 

As  this  statement  was  formed  from  notes  and  documents 
foimd  among  his  father's  papers,  it  is  too  curious  and  inter- 
esting not  to  4eserve  particular  mention.  In  this  memoran . 
dupi  ne  arranged  the  foundation  of  his  father's  theory  under 
three  heads:  1.  The  natm-e  of  things.  2.  The  authority  of 
learned  writers.     3.  The  reports  of  navigators. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  set  down  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  sphere  or  globe,  which 
might  be  travelled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men 
stood  foot  to  foot,  when  uu  opposite  points.  The  circum- 
ference from  cast  to  west,  at  the  equator,  Columbus  divided, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  fifteen 
degrees  each,  making  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Of 
these  he  imagined,  comparing  the  globe  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
earlier  map  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  fifteen  hours  had  been 
known  to  tne  ancients,  extending  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
or  rather  from  the  Canary  Islands,  to  the  city  of  Tbinee  in 
*  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  H,  7,  8. 
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Asia,  a  place  set  down  as  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the  known 
world.  The  Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier 
one  hour  more  by  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  du 
Verde  Islands.  There  remained,  then,  according  to  the  esti- 
mation of  Columbus,  eight  hoiuv,  or  one-third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth,  imknown  and  unexplored.  This  space 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  filled  up  by  the  eastern  regions 
of  Asia,  which  mighi,  extend  so  far  as  nearly  to  surround  the 
globe,  and  to  approach  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and 
Africa.  The  tract  of  ocean,  intcrrc-ning  between  these  coun- 
tries, he  observes,  would  be  less  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, if  the  opinion  of  Alfraganus,  the  Arabian,  were  ad- 
mitted, who,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  degrees,  gave  to 
the  earth  a  snoialler  circumference  than  did  other  cosmogra- 
phers ;  a  theory  to  which  Columbus  seems  at  times  to  have 

Siven  faith.  Granting  these  premises,  it  was  manifest,  that, 
y  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to  west,  a  navigator 
would  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and  discover  any  in- 
tervening land. 

Under  the  second  head,  are  named  the  authors  whose  wri- 
tings had  weight  in  convincing  him  that  the  intervening 
ocean  could  be  but  of  moderate  expanse,  and  easy  to  be 
traversed.  Among  these,  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
Seneca,  and  Pliny,  that  r  le  might  pass  from  Cadiz  to  the 
Indies  in  a  few  oays ;  of  Strabo,  also,  who  ob6er>'e8,  that  the 
ocean  surrounds  the  earth,  bathing  on  the  east  the  shores  of 
India,  on  the  west,  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Mauritania ;  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  navigate  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  same 
parallel.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  idea  that  Asia,  or,  as  ho  always 
terms  it,  India,  stretched  far  to  the  east,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  unexplored  space,  the  narratives  are  cited 
of  Marco  Polo  and  John  Mandeville.  These  travellers  had 
visited,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  remote 
parts  of  Asia,  fiu:  beyond  the  regions  laid  down  by  Ptolemy ; 
and  their  accounts  of  the  extent  of  that  continent  to  Uie  east- 
ward, had  a  great  effjot  in  convincing  Columbus  that  a 
voyage  to  the  west,  of  no  long  duration,  would  bring  him  to 
its  shores,  or  to  the  extensive  and  wealthy  islands  which  lie 
adjacent.  The  information  conccming  Marco  Polo  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  Paulo  Toscanelli,  a  celebrated  doctor  of 

•  Strab.  Cos.  lib.  i.  it 
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Florence,  already  mentioned,  with  whom  Columbus  corres- 
ponded in  1474,  and  who  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  previously  written  to  Fernando  Martinez, 
a  learned  canon  of  Lisbon.  This  letter  maintains  the  facility 
of  arriving  at  India  by  a  western  course,  asserting  the  dis- 
tance to  be  but  four  thousand  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from 
Lisbon  to  the  province  of  Mangi,  near  Cathay,  since  deter- 
mined to  be  the  northern  coast  of  China.  Of  this  country  he 
gives  a  magnificent  description,  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Marco  Polo.  He  adds,  that  in  the  route  lay  the  islands  of 
Antilla  andCipango,  distant  from  each  other  only  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  leagues,  abounding  in  riches,  and  offer- 
ing convenient  places  for  ships  to  touch  at,  and  obtain 
supplies  on  the  voyage. 

Under  the  third  head,  are  enumerated  various  indications 
of  land  in  the  west,  which  had  floated  to  the  shores  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  when  once  the 
mind  of  Columbus  had  become  heated  in  the  inquiry,  it 
attracted  to  it  every  corroborating  circumstance,  however 
vague  and  trivial,  lie  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  the  gleams  of  information  derived  from  veteran 
mariners,  who  had  been  emploved  in  the  recent  voyages  to 
the  African  coasts ;  and  also  n*om  the  inhabitants  of  lately 
discovered  islands,  placed,  in  a  manner,  on  the  frontier  posts 
of  geographical  knowledge.  All  these  are  carefully  noted 
down  among  his  memorandums,  to  be  collocated  with  the 
facts  and  opinions  already  stored  up  in  his  mind. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  circumstance  related  to  him  by 
Martin  Vicenti,  a  pilot  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal ; 
t^at,  after  sailing  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  west 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  had  taken  from  the  water  a  piece  of 
carved  wood,  which  evidently  had  not  been  laboured  with  an 
iron  instrument.  As  the  winds  had  drifted  it  from  the  west, 
it  might  have  come  from  some  unknown  land  in  that 
direction. 

Pedro  Corrca,  brother-in-law  of  Columbus,  is  likewise 
cite<l,  as  having  seen,  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  a  similar 

Eiece  of  wood,  which  had  drifted  from  the  same  quarter.  Ho 
ad  heard  also  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  that  reeds  of  an 
immense  size  had  floated  to  some  of  those  islands  from  the 
west,  in  the  description  of  which,  Columbus  thought  he  re- 
cognized the  immense  reeds  said  by  Ptolemy  to  grow  in  India. 
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Information  is  likewise  noted,  given  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Azores,  of  trunks  of  hugh  pine  trees,  of  a  kind  that  did 
not  grow  upon  any  of  the  islands,  wafted  to  their  shores  by 
the  westerly  winds :  bnt  especially  of  the  bodies  of  two  dead 
men,  cast  upon  the  island  of  Flores,  whose  features  differed 
from  those  or  any  known  race  of  people. 

To  these  is  added  the  report  of  a  mariner  of  the  port  of  St. 
Mary,  who  asserted  that,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Ireland, 
he  had  seen  land  to  the  west,  which  the  ship's  company  took 
for  some  extreme  part  of  Tartary.  Other  stories,  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  noted,  as  well  as  rumours  concerning  the  fiemcied 
islands  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities,  to  which,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  Columbus  gave  but  little  fkith. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  grounds,  on  which,  according  to 
Fernando,  his  father  proceed^  from  one  position  to  anomer, 
until  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  undiscovered 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean ;  that  it  was  attainable ; 
that  it  was  fertile ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  inhabited. 

It  is  evident,  that  several  of  the  facts  herein  enumerated, 
must  have  become  known  to  Columbus  after  he  had  formed 
his  opinion,  and  merely  served  to  strengthen  it ;  still,  every- 
thing that  throws  any  light  upon  the  process  of  thought 
,  which  led  to  so  great  an  event,  is  of  the  highest  interest ;  and 
the  chain  of  deductions  here  ifumished,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  logical  in  its  concatenation,  yet,  being  extracted 
from  the  papers  of  Columbus  himself,  remains  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind. 

On  considering  this  statement  attentively,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  grand  argument  which  induced  Columbus  to  his 
enterprise,  was  that  placed  under  the  first  head,  namely,  that 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients,  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  Azores  by  more  than  a  third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  intervening  space  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  filled  up  by  the  unknown  residue  of 
Asia ;  and  that,  if  the  circumference  of  the  world  was,  as  he 
believed,  less  than  was  generally  supposed,  the  Asiatic  shore* 
could  easily  be  attained  by  a  moderate  voyage  to  the  west. 

It  is  singular  how  much  the  success  of  this  great  under- 
taking depended  upon  two  happy  errors,  the  imaginary  extent 
of  Asi.*^  to  the  east,  and  the  supposed  smallness  of  the  earth  : 
both  errors  of  the  most  learned  and  profound  philosophers', 
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but  without  which  Columbus  would  hardly  have  ventured 
upon  his  enterprise.  As  to  the  idea  of  finding  land  by  sail- 
ing directly  to  the  west,  it  is  at  present  so  fiimiliar  to  our 
minds,  as  m  some  measure  to  dimmish  the  merits  of  the  first 
conception,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  first  attempt :  but  in 
those  days,  as  has  well  been  observed,  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  was  yet  imknown ;  no  one  could  tell  whether  the 
oOean  were  not  of  immense  extent,  impossible  to  be  traversed ; 
nor  were  the  laws  of  specific  gravity  and  of  central  gravita- 
tion ascertained,  by  which,  granting  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  the  possibility  of  making  the  tova  of  it  would  be  mani- 
fest.* The  practicability,  therefore,  of  finding  land  by  sail- 
ing to  the  west,  was  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature  which 
are  considered  incredible  whilst  matters  of  mere  speculation, 
but  the  simplest  things  imaginable  when  they  have  ontee  been 
ascertained. 

When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it  became  fixed  in 
his  mind  with  singular  firmness,  and  influenced  his  entire 
character  and  conduct.  He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion, but  with  as  much  certainty  as  u  his  eyes  had  beheld  the 
promised  land.  No  trial  nor  disappointment  could  divert 
him  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  object.  A  deep  religious 
sentiment  mingled  with  his  meditations,  and  gave  them  at 
times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and 
lofty  kind :  he  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand 
of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  high  purpose;  he  read,  as  he  supposed,  his  contem- 
plated discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth 
darkly  in  the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets.  The  ends 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  t(^ether,  and  all  nations  and 
tongues  and  languages  muted  under  the  banners  of  the 
Redeemer.  This  was  to  be  the  triumphant  consummation  of 
his  enterprise,  bringing  the  remote  and  unknown  regions  of 
the  earth  into  communion  with  Christian  Europe ;  carrying 
vthe  light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted  and  Pagan  lands, 
and  gathering  their  countless  nations  under  the  holy  dominion 
.of  the  Church.  - 

The  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  conceptions  gave  an  eleva- 
tion to  his  spirit,  and  a  dignity  and  loftiness  to  his  whole 
demeanour.   He  conferred  with  sovereigns  almost  with  a  feel- 

*  Malte-Bran,  06ognphie  Unirenelle,  torn.  xiv.  Note  lar  le  D6x)tt« 
rerte  de  I'Amfirique, 
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ing  of  equality.     His  views  were  princely  and  unbounded ; 
his  proposed  discovery  was  of  empires ;  his  conditions  were 

J)roportionally  magnificent;  nor  would  he  ever,  even  after 
ong  delays,  repeated  disappointments,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  actual  penury,  abate  what  appeared  to  be  extravagant 
demands  for  a  mere  possible  discovery. 

Those  who  could  not  conceive  how  an  ardent  and  com- 
prehensive genius  could  arrive,  by  presumptive  evidence,  at 
so  firm  a  conviction,  sought  for  other  modes  of  accounting  for 
it.  When  the  glorious  result  had  established  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that 
he  had  obtained  previous  information  of  the  lands  which  he 
pretended  to  discover.  Among  these,  was  an  idle  tale  of  a 
tempest-tossed  pilot,  said  to  have  died  in  his  house,  bequeath- 
ing him  written  accounts  of  an  unknown  land  in  the  west, 
upon  which  he  had  been  driven  by  adverse  winds.  This 
story,  according  to  Fernando  Columbus,  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  one  of  the  popular  tales  about  the  shadowy  island 
of  St.  Brandan,  which  a  Portuguese  captain,  returning  from 
Guinea,  fimcied  he  had  beheld  beyond  Madeira.  It  cir- 
culated for  a  time  in  idle  rumour,  altered  and  shaped  to  suit 
their  purposes,  by  such  as  sought  to  tarnish  the  glory  of 
Columbus.  At  length,  it  foimd  its  way  into  print,  and  has 
been  echoed  by  various  historians,  varying  with  every  narra- 
tion, and  fuU  of  contradictions  and  improbabilities.* 

An  assertion  has  also  been  made,  that  Columbus  was  pre- 
ceded in  his  discoveries  by  Martin  Behem,  a  contemporary 
cosmographer,  who,  it  was  said,  had  landed  accidentally  on 
the  coast  of  South  America,  in  Hie  course  of  an  African  expe- 
dition; and  that  it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a  map,  or 
globe,  projected  by  Behem,  on  which  was  laid  down  the 
newly-discovered  country,  that  Columbus  made  his  voyage, 
lliis  rumour  originated  in  an  absurd  misconstruction  of  a 
Latin  manuscript,  and  was  unsupported  by  any  documents ; 
yet  it  has  had  its  circulation,  and  has  even  been  revived  not 
many  years  since,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  ;  but  is  now 
completely  refuted  and  put  to  rest.  The  land  visited  by 
Behem  was  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator ;  the 
globe  he  projected  was  finished  in  1492,  while  Columbus  was 
absent  on  his  first  voyage :  it  contains  no  trace  of  the  New 

*  See  Illuitrations,  article  "  Rumour  concerning  tlie  Pilot  who  died 
in  the  House  of  ColumbuB." 
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World,  and  thus  furnishes  conclusive  proof,  that  its  existence 
was  yet  unknown  to  Behem.* 

There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which,  in  the  garh  of 
learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces  of  lostory, 
casting  down  its  monuments,  and  marring  and  mutilating  its 
fairest  trophies.  Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great 
names  from  such  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  of  the 
most  salutary  piu^ses  of  history,  that  of  furnishing  examples 
of  what  human  genius  and  laudable  enterprise  may  accom^- 
plish.  For  this  purpose,  some  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
grand  idea  in  the  mind  of  Columbus ;  to  show  that  it  was  the 
conception  of  his  genius,  quickened  by  the  impulse  of  the  age, 
and  aided  by  those  scattered  gleams  of  knowledge,  which  fell 
ineffectually  upon  ordinary  nmids. 

CHAPTER  VI.  , 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  Co- 
lumbus first  conceived  the  design  of  seeking  a  western  route 
to  India.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  meditated  it  as  early 
as  the  year  1474,  though  as  yet  it  lay  crude  and  unmatured 
in  his  mind.  This  fact,  which  is  of  some  importance,  is  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  correspondence  already  mentioned 
with  the  learned  Toscanelli  of  Florence,  which  took  place*  in 
the  summer  of  Ihat  year.  The  letter  of  Toscanelli  is  in  reply 
to  one  from  Columbus,  and  applauds  the  design  which  he  had 
expressed  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  west.  To  demonstrate 
more  clearly  the  fecility  of  arriving  at  India  in  that  direction, 
he  sent  him  a  map,  projected  partly  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  partly  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian.  The  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  depicted  in  front  of 
the  weiAem  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe,  with  a  moderate 
space  of  ocean  between  them,  in  which  were  placed  at  con- 
venient distances  Cipango,  Antilla,  and  the  other  islands.f 
Columbus  was  greatly  animated  by  the  letter  asd  chart  of 

*  See  lUastrationB,  article  "  Behem." 

t  This  map,  by  which  Colombus  sailed  on  his  fint  YOff^  of  dis- 
covery, Las  Casas  (lib.  i.  cap.  12)  says  he  had  in  his  posseflsion  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  history.  It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  so  inter- 
esting a  document  should  be  lost.  It  may  yet  exist  among  the  chaotie 
lumber  of  the  ISponish  archives.  Few  documents  of  mere  curiosity 
would  be  more  precious. 
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Toscanelli,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  cosmographers 
of  the  day.  He  appears  to  have  procured  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo,  which  had  been  translated  into  Tarious  languages,  and 
existed  in  manuscript  in  most  libraries.  This  author  gives 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  realms  of  Cathay  and 
Mangi,  or  Mangu,  since  ascertained  to  be  Northern  and 
Southern  China,  on  the  coast  of  which,  according  to  the  map 
of  Toscanelli,  a  vojrager  sailing  directly  west  would  be  sure  to 
arrive.  He  describes  in  unmeasured  terms  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  sovereign  of  these  countries,  the  Great  Khan 
of  Tartary,  and  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  his  capitals  of 
Cambalu  and  Quinsai,  and  the  wonders  of  the  island  of  Ci- 
pango  or  Zipangi,  supposed  to  be  Japan.  This  island  he 
places  opposite  Cathay,  five  hundred  leagues  in  the  ocean. 
He  represents  it  as  abounding  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
other  choice  objects  of  commerce,  with  a  monarch  whose 
palace  was  roofed  vrith  plates  of  gold  instead  of  lead.  The 
narrations  of  this  traveller  were  by  many  considered  fitbulous, 
but  though  full  of  what  appear  to  be  splendid  exaggerations, 
they  have  since  been  foimd  substantially  correct.  They  are 
thus  particularly  noted,  from  the  influence  they  had  over  the 
imagination  of  Columbus.  The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  a  key 
to  many  parts  of  his  history.  In  his  applications  to  the  various 
courts,  he  represented  the  coimtxies  he  expected  to  discover 
as  those  regions  of  inexhaustible  wealth  which  the  Venetian 
had  described,  llie  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan  were  the 
objects  of  inquiry  in  all  his  voyages;  and  in  his  cruisings 
among  the  Antilles,  he  was  continually  flattering  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  opulent  island  of  Cipango,  and  the 
coasts  of  Mangi  and  Cathay.* 

While  the  design  of  attempting  the  discovery  in  the  west 
was  maturing  in  tiie  mind  of  Columbus,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
the  north  of  Europe.  Of  this  we  have  no  other  memorial 
than  the  following  passage,  extracted  by  his  son  from  one  of 
his  letters  :->*'  In  the  year  1477,  in  February,  I  navigated 
one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,  the  southern  part  of 
which  is  seventy-three  degrees  distant  frt)m  the  equator,  and 
not  sixty- three,  as  some  pretend :  neither  is  it  situated  within 
the  line  which  includes  the  west  of  Ptolemy,  but  is  much  more 
westerly.     The  English,  principally  those  of  Bristol,  go  with 

*  A  more  particular  accotmt  of  Marco  Polo  and  his  writinga  is  given 
among  the  Illuatratioiui, 
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their  merchandise  to  this  island,  which  is  as  lai^e  as  England. 
When  I  was  there,  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the  tides  were 
80  great  as  to  rise  and  fall  twenty-six  fathom."  * 

The  island  thus  mentioned  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Iceland,  which  is  far  to  the  west  of  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  ancients,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy. 

Several  more  years  elapsed,  without  any  decided  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Columbus  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  He 
was  too  poor  to  fit  out  the  armament  necessary  for  so  im- 
portant an  expedition.  Indeed  it  was  an  enterprise  only  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  employ  of  some  sovereign  state,  which 
could  assume  dominion  over  the  territories  he  might  discover, 
and  rewar4  him  with  dignities  and  privileges  commensurate 
to  his  services.  It  is  asserted  that  he  at  one  time  endeavoured 
to  engage  his  native  country,  Genoa,  in  the  undertaking,  but 
without  success.  No  record  remains  of  such  an  attempt, 
though  it  is  generally  believed,  and  has  strong  probability  in 
its  favour.  His  residence  in  Portugal  placed  him  at  hand  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  that  power,  but  Alphonso,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne,  was  too  much  engrossed  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  with  a  war  with  Spain,  for  the  succession  of  the 
Princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  engage  in  peaceful 
enterprises  of  an  expensive  nature ;  the  public  mind,  also, 
was  not  prepared  for  so  perilous  an  imdertaking.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  recent  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  introduction  of  the  compass  into 
more  general  use,  navigation  was  still  shackled  with  impedi- 
ments, and  the  mariner  rarely  ventured  &r  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Discovery  advanced  slowly  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  mariners  feared  to  cruise  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere, 
-with  the  stars  of  which  they  were  totally  imacquainted.  To 
such  men,  the  project  of  a  voyage  directly  westward,  into  the 
midst  of  that  boundless  waste,  to  seek  some  visionary  land, 
appeared  as  extravagant  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day  to 
launch  forth  in  a  balloon  into  the  regions  of  space,  in  quest  of 
some  distant  star. 

'llie  time,  however,  was  at  hand,  that  was  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  navigation.  The  era  was  propitious  to  the  quick 
advancement  of  knowledge.  The  recent  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  enabled  men  to  communicate  rapidly  and  exten- 
isively  their  ideas  and  discoveries.  It  drew  forth  learning 
*  Hist,  del  Almiraute,  cap.  4. 
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from  libraries  and  convents,  and  brought  it  familiarly  to  tho 
reading  desk  of  the  student.  Volimies  of  information,  which 
before  had  existed  only  in  costly  manuscripts,  carefully  trea- 
sured up,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  indigent  scholar 
and  obscure  artist,  were  now  in  every  hand.  There  was, 
henceforth,  to  be  no  retrogression  in  knowledge,  nor  any  pause 
in  its  career.  Every  step  in  advance  was  immediately,  and 
simultaneously,  and  widely  promidgated,  recorded  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  and  fixed  for  ever.  There  could  never  again  be  a 
dark  age  ;  nations  might  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light,  and  sit 
in  wilful  darkness,  but  they  could  not  trample  it  out ;  it  would 
still  shine  on,  dispensed  to  happier  parts  of  the  world,  by  tho 
diffusive  powers  of  the  press. 

At  this  juncture,  in  1481,  a  monarch  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  of  different  ambition  from  Alphonso.  John  II., 
then  in  tiie  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  had  imbibed  the 
passion  for  discovery  from  his  grand-uncle.  Prince  Henry,  and 
with  his  reign  all  its  activity  revived.  His  first  care  was  to 
build  a  fort  at  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Ouinea, 
to  protect  the  trade  earned  on  in  that  neighbourhood  for  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  slaves. 

The  African  discoveries  had  conferred  great  glory  upon 
Portugal,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  expensive  rather  than 
profitable.  The  accomplishment  of  the  route  to  India,  how- 
ever, it  was  expected  would  repay  all  cost  and  toil,  and  open 
a  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  nation.  The  project  of 
Prince  Henry,  which  had  now  been  tardily  prosecuted  for 
half  a  century,  had  excited  a  curiosity  about  the  remote  parts 
of  Asia,  and  revived  all  the  accounts,  true  and  fabulous,  of 
travellers. 

Beside  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  already  mentioned,  there 
was  the  narrative  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  ben  Jonah,  of  Tudela,  a 
Spanish  Jew,  who  set  out  from  Saragossa  in  1173,  to  visit  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Wandering  with 
unwearied  zeal  on  this  pious  errand,  over  most  parts  of  the 
known  world,  he  penetrated  China,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
southern  islands  of  Asia.*  There  were  also  the  narratives  of 
Carpini  and  Ascelin,  two  friars,  dispatched,  the  one  in  1246, 

*  Bergeron,  Yoyages  en  Asie,  torn.  i.  The  work  of  Bei\}amin  of 
Tudela,  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  was  so  much  in  repute,  that  the 
translation  went  through  sixteen  editions.  Andres,  Hist  B.  Let.  ii., 
cap.  6. 
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the  other  in  1247,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  as  apostolic  ambas- 
sadors, for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary ;  and  the  journal  of  William  Rubruquis  (or  liujs- 
broek)  a  celebrated  Cordelier,  sent  on  a  similar  errand  in 
1253,  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  then  on  his  unfortunate  crusade 
into  Palestine.  These  pious  but  chimerical  missions  had 
proTed  abortive ;  but  the  narratives  of  them  being  revived  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  served  to  inflame  the  public  curiosity 
respecting  the  remote  parts  of  Asia. 

In  these  narratives  we  first  find  mention  made  of  the  re- 
nowned Prester  John,  a  Christian  king,  said  to  hold  sway  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  East,  who  was  long  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  research,  but  whose  kingdom  seemed  to  shift  its  situ- 
ation in  the  tale  of  every  traveller,  and  to  vanish  from 
the  search  as  effectually  as  the  unsubstantial  island  of  St. 
Brandan.  All  the  specidations  concerning  this  potentate  and 
his  oriental  realm  were  again  put  in  circulation.  It  was 
fancied  that  traces  of  his  empire  were  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Benin,  where  there  was  a  powerful 
prince,  who  used  a  cross  amoi^  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
John  II.  partook  largely  of  the  popular  excitement  produced 
by  these  narrations.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  actu- 
aUy  sent  missions  in  quest  of  Prester  John,  to  visit  whose 
dominions  became  the  romantic  desire  of  many  a  religious 
enthusiast.*  The  magnificent  idea  he  had  formed  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  East,  made  him  extremely  anxious  that 
the  splendid  project  of  Prince  Henry  should  be  realized,  and 
the  Portuguese  flag  penetrate  to  the  Indian  seas.  Impatient 
of  the  slowness  with  which  his  discoveries  advanced  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  of  the  impediments  which  every  cape  and 
promontory  presented  to  nautical  ent^rise,  he  called  in  the 
aid  of  science  to  devise  some  means  by  which  greater  scope 
and  certainty  might  be  given  to  navigation.  His  two  phy- 
sicians, Roderigo  and  Joseph,  the  latter  a  Jew,  the  most  able 
astronomers  and  cosmographers  of  his  kingdom,  together 
with  the  celebrated  Martin  Behem,  entered  into  a  learned 
consultation  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  their  conferences 
and  labours  was  the  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation, 
enabling  the  seaman,  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  to  ascertain 
his  distance  from  the  equator.f    This  instrumoit  has  since 

*  See  lUustrationa,  article  "  Prester  John." 

t  Barros,  decad.  1,  lib,  iv.  cap.  2.    Maffei,  lib.  vi.  p.  6  and  7. 
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been  improved  and  modified  into  the  modem  quadrant,  of 
which,  even  at  its  first  introduction,  it  possessed  all  the  essen- 
tial  advantages. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  navi- 
gation by  this  invention.  It  cast  it  loose  at  once  from  its 
long  bondage  to  the  land,  and  set  it  free  to  rove  the  deep. 
The  mariner  now,  instead  of  coasting  the  shores  like  the  an- 
cient navigators,  and,  if  driven  from  the  land,  groping  his  way 
back  in  doubt  and  apprehension  by  the  uncertain  guidance  'of 
the  stars,  might  adventure  boldly  into  unknown  seas,  confident 
of  being  able  to  trace  his  course  by  means  of  the  compass  and 
the  astrolabe. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event,  which  had  prepared  guides 
for  discovery  across  the  trackless  ocean,  that  Columbus  made 
the  first  attempt,  of  which  we  have  any  clear  and  indisputable 
record,  to  procure  royal  patronage  for  his  enterprise.  The 
court  of  Portugal  had  shown  extraordinary  liberality  in  re- 
warding nautical  discovery.  Most  of  those  who  had  succeeded 
in  her  service  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
islands  and  coimtries  they  had  discovered,  although  many  of 
them  were  foreigners  by  birth.  Encouraged  by  this  liberality, 
and  by  the  anxiety  evinced  by  King  John  II.  to  acc<»nplish  a 
passage  by  sea  to  India,  Columbus  obtained  an  audience  of 
that  monarch,  and  proposed,  in  case  the  king  would  furnish 
him  with  ships  and  men,  to  undertake  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route  than  that  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  His  plan  was 
to  strike  directly  to  ihe  west,  across  the  Atlantic.  He  then 
unfolded  his  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  Asia, 
describing  also  the  immense  riches  of  the  island  of  Cipaago, 
the  first  land  at  which  he  expected  to  arrive.  Of  this  audience 
we  have  two  accounts,  written  in  somewhat  of  an  opposite 
spirit ;  one  by  his  son  Fernando,  the  other  by  Joam  de  Barros, 
the  Portuguese  histwiographer.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the 
different  views  taken  of  the  same  transaction  by  the  enthusi- 
astic son,  and  by  the  cool,  p^haps  prejudiced,  historian. 

The  king,  according  to  Fernando,  listened  to  his  father 
with  great  attention,  but  was  discouraged  from  engaging  in 
any  new  scheme  pf  the  kind,  by  the  cost  and  trouble  alreadv 
sustained  in  exploring  the  route  by  the  African  coast,  whid^ 
as  yet  remained  unaccomplished.  His  father,  however,  sup- 
ported his  proposition  bv  such  excellent  reasons,  that  the  king 
was  induced  to  give  his  consent.    The  only  difficulty  that 
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remained  was  the  terms ;  for  Columbus,  being  a  man  of  lofty 
and  noble  sentiments,  demanded  high  and  honourable  titles 
and  rewards,  to  the  end,  says  Fernando,  that  he  might  leave 
behind  him  a  name  and  iGunily  worthy  of  his  deeds  and 
merits.* 

Barros,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  seeming  acqui- 
escence of  the  king,  merely  to  the  importunities  of  Columbus. 
He  considered  him,  says  the  historian,  a  vain-glorious  man, 
fond  of  displaying  his  abilities,  and  given  to  fantastic  fancies, 
such  as  that  respecting  the  island  of  Cipango.f  But  in  fact, 
this  idea  of  Columbus  being  vain,  was  taken  up  by  the  Portu- 
guese writers  in  after  years ;  and  as  to  the  island  of  Cipango, 
it  was  far  from  being  considered  chimerical  by  the  king,  who, 
as  has  been  shown,  by  his  mission  in  search  of  Prester  John, 
was  a  ready  believer  in  these  travellers*  tales  concerning  the 
East.  The  reasoning  of  Columbus  must  have  product  an 
e£Pect  on  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  since  it  is  certain  that  he 
referred  the  proposition  to  a  learned  junto,  charged  with  all 
matters  relating  to  maritime  discovery. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  two  able  cosmographers, 
masters  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  and  the  king's  confessor, 
Diego  Ortiz  de  Cazadilla,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  a  man  greatly 
reputed  for  his  learning,  a  Castilian  by  birth,  and  generally 
called  Cazadilla,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place.  This 
scientific  body  treated  the  project  as  extravagant  and 
visionary. 

Still  the  kin^  does  not  Bppcar  to  have  been  satisfied. 
According  to  his  historian  Vasconcelos,^  he  convoked  his 
council,  composed  of  prelates  and  persons  of  the  greatest 
learning  in  me  kingdom,  and  asked  their  advice,  whether  to 
adopt  ud»  new  route  of  discovery,  or  to  pursue  that  which 
they  had  already  opened. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  notice  briefly  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  coimcil  on  this  great  question.  Vasconcelos 
reports  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  in  which  he  not 
only  objected  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  as  destitute  of 
reason,  but  even  discountenanced  any  further  prosecution  of 
the  African  discoveries.  "  They  tended,''  he  said,  **  to  dis- 
tract the  attentidn,  drain  the  resources,  and  divide  the  power 

*  HUt.  del  Almirante,  cap.  10. 

t  Parroi,  Asia,  decad.  1,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 

i  Vasconcelos,  Yida  del  Key  Don  Juan  II.  lib.  ir. 
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of  the  nation,  already  too  much  weakened  by  recent  war  and 
pestilence.  While  their  forces  were  thus  scattered  abroad  on 
remote  and  unprofitable  expeditions,  they  exposed  themselves 
tc*  attack  from  their  active  enemy  the  King  of  Castile.  The 
greatness  of  monarchs,"  he  continued,  "  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  as  from  the  wisdom 
and  ability  with  which  they  governed.  In  the  Portuguese 
nation  it  would  be  madness  to  launch  into  enterprises  without 
first  considering  them  in  connexion  with  its  means.  The 
king  had  already  sufficient  imdertakings  in  hand  of  certain 
advantage,  without  engaging  in  others  of  a  wild,  chimerical 
nature.  If  he  wished  emplovment  for  the  active  valour  of 
the  nation,  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  against  the 
Moors  of  Barbary  was  sufficient,  wherein  his  triumphs  were 
of  solid  advantage,  tending  to  cripple  and  enfeeble  those 
neighbouring  foes,  who  had  proved  themselves  so  dangerous 
when  possessed  of  power." 

This  cool  and  cautious  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ccuta 
•directed  against  enterprises  which  were  the  glory  of  the 
Portuguese,  touched  the  national  pride  of  Don  Pedro  dc 
Meneses,  count  of  Villa  Real,  and  drew  from  him  a  lofty  and 
patriotic  reply.  It  has  been  said  b^  an  historian  that  this 
reply  was  m  support  of  the  proposition  of  Columbus ;  but 
that  docs  not  clearly  appear.  He  may  have  treated  the  pro- 
posal with  respect,  but  his  eloquence  was  employed  for  those 
enterprises  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  already  engag?d. 

"  Portugal,"  he  observed,  "  was  not  in  its  infancy,  nor 
were  its  princes  so  poor  as  to  lack  means  to  engage  in  dis- 
coveries. Even  granting  that  those  proposed  by  Columbus 
were  conjectural,  why  should  they  abandon  those  commenced 
by  their  late  Prince  Henry,  on  such  solid  foundations,  and 
prosecuted  with  such  happy  prospects?  Crowns,"  he  ob- 
served, "  enriched  themselves  by  commerce,  fortified  them- 
selves by  alliance,  and  acquired  empires  by  conquest.  The 
views  of  a  nation  could  not  always  be  the  same;  they 
extended  with  its  op'ilence  and  prosperity.  Portugal  wnn  at 
peace  with  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  It  had  nothing  to  fear 
irom  engaging  in  an  extensive  enterprise.  It  would  be  tho 
greatest  glory  for  Portuguese  valour  to  penetrate  into  the 
secrets  and  horrors  of  the  Ocean  sea,  so  formidable  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Thus  occupied,  it  would  escape  tho 
idleness  engendered  in  a  long  inter^'al  of  peace— idleness,  that 
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lource  of  vice,  that  silent  file,  which,  little  bj  little,  wore 
away  the  strength  and  valour  of  a  nation.  It  was  an  affiront," 
he  added,  *'to  the  Portuguese  name  to  menace  it  with 
imaginary  perils,  when  it  had  proved  itself  so  intrepid  in 
encountering  those  which  were  most  certain  and  tremendous. 
Great  souls  were  formed  for  great  enterprises.  He  «irondered 
much,  that  a  prelate,  so  religious  as  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta, 
ohould  oppose  this  imdertaking ;  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
was  to  augment  the  Catholic  fkith,  and  spread  it  from  pole  to 
pole ;  reflecting  glory  on  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  yielding 
empire  and  lasting  fame  to  its  princes."  He  concluded  by 
declaring  that,  "  although  a  soldier,  he  dared  to  prognosticate, 
with  a  voice  and  spirit  as  if  from  heaven,  to  whatever  prince 
should  achieve  this  enterprise,  more  happy  success  and 
durable  renown,  than  had  ever  been  obtained  by  sovereign 
the  most  valorous  and  fortimate."*  The  warm  and  generous 
eloquence  of  the  count  overpowered  the  cold-spirited  reason- 
ings of  the  bishop  as  far  as  the  pioject  of  circumnavigating 
Africa  was  concerned,  which  was  prosecuted  with  new  ardour- 
and  triumphant  success :  the  proposition  of  Columbus,  how- 
ever, was  generally  condemned  by  the  council. 

Seeing  that  King  John  still  manifested  an  inclination  for 
the  enterprise,  it  M'as  suggested  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  that  Columbus  might  be  kept  in  suspense  while  a 
vc&sel,  secretly  dispatched  in  the  direction  he  should  point 
out,  might  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  foundation  for 
his  theory.  By  this  means  all  its  advantages  might  be 
secured,  without  committing  the  dignity  of  the  crown  by 
formal  nogociatious  about  what  might  prove  a  mere  chimera. 
King  John,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  the  weakness  to  permit 
a  strntagein  no  inconsistent  M'ith  his  usual  justice  and  magna- 
nimity. Columbus  was  required  to  furnish,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  council,  a  detailed  plan  of  his  proposed 
voyage,  with  the  charts  and  documents  according  to  which  he 
intinded  to  sliape  his  course.  These  being  procured,  a  caravel 
was  dispatched  with  the  ostensible  design  of  carrying  pro- 
visions to  the  Cupe  do  Verde  islands ;  but  witli  private 
instructions  to  pursue  the  designated  route.  Departing  from 
those  islands,  the  caravel  stood  westward  for  several  days, 
until  the  weather  become  stormy  ;  when  the  pilots,  seeing 
nothing  but  on  immeasurable  waste  of  wild  tumbling  waves 
*  VMeoncclos,  lib.  iv.    La  Cledc,  Hist.  Portugal,  lib.  xUl.  torn.  ill. 
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still  extending  before  them,  lost  all  courage,  and  pot  back, 
ridiculing  the  project  of  Columbna  at  extravagant  and 
irrational.* 

This  unworthy  attempt  to  defiraud  him  of  his  enterprise, 
roused  the  indignation  of  Columbus,  and  he  declined  all  offers 
of  King  John  to  renew  the  negociation.  The  death  of  his 
wife,  which  had  occurred  some  time  previously,  had  dissolved 
the  domestic  tie  which  bound  him  to  Portugal ;  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  abandon  a  country  where  he  had  been 
treated  with  so  little  faith,  and  to  look  elsewhere  for  patron- 
age. Before  his  departure,  he  engaged  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew to  carry  proposals  to  the  King  of  England,  though  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  entertained  great  hope  from  that 
quarter;  England  by  no  means  possessing  at  the  time  the 
spirit  of  nautical  enterprise  which  has  since  distinguished 
her.  The  great  reliance  of  Columbus  was  on  his  own  personal 
exei'ti'^r'E. 

It  vTi.  <  Tards  the  end  of  1484  that  he  left  Lisbon,  taking 
with  A  n  i  son  Diego.  His  departure  had  to  be  conducted 
with  Bco.ecy,  lest,  as  some  assert,  it  should  be  prevented  by 
King  John ;  but  lest,  as  others  surmise,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented by  his  creditors.f  Like  many  other  great  projectors, 
while  engaged  upon  schemes  of  vast  benefit  to  mankind,  he 
had  suffered  his  own  a£Siirs  to  go  to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to 
struggle  hard  with  poverty ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing circumstances  in  his  eventful  life,  that  he  had,  in  a 
manner,  to  beg  his  way  from  court  to  court,  to  offer  to  princes 
the  discovery  of  a  world. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  L— [1485.J 

The  immediate  movements  of  Columbus  on  leaving  Por- 
tugal are  involved  in  uncertainty.  It  is  said  that  about  this 
time  he  made  a  proposition  of  his  enterprise,  in  person,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  by  letter,  to  the  government  of  Genoa. 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  8.  Hernnrm,  decsd.  i.  lib.  i.  osp.  7. 

t  TbU  BkirmiHO  is  rounded  on  a  letter  from  King  John  to  ColamboiL 
written  hoidc  years  afterwards,  inviting  him  to  return  to  Portugal,  and 
ixnaring  bitn  against  arrest  on  account  of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal; 
which  might  be  peodinf  agalnai  him.  See  Navvrete,  Ck>U«e.  torn.  W. 
doe.  8. 
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The  republic,  however,  was  in  a  languishing  decline,  and 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war.  CafPa,  her  great  deposit  in 
the  Crimea,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her 
flag  r-as  on  the.point  of  being  driven  from  the  Archipelago. 
Her  spirit  was  broken  with  her  fortunes ;  for  with  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  enterprise  is  the  child  of  prosperity,  and  is 
apt  to  languish  in  evil  days,  when  there  is  most  need  of  its 
exertion.  Thus  Genoa,  disheartened  by  her  reverses,  shut 
her  ears  to  the  proposition  of  Columbus,  which  might  have 
elevated  her  to  tenfold  splendour,  and  perpetuated  within 
her  grasp  the  golden  wand  of  commerce.  While  at  Genoa, 
Columbus  is  said  to  have  made  arrangements,  out  of  his 
scanty  means,  for  the  comfort  of  his  aged  father.  It  is  also 
affirmed,  that  about  this  time  he  carried  his  proposal  to 
Venice,  where  it  was  declined  on  accoimt  of  the  critical  state 
of  national  afl&irs.  This,  however,  is  merely  traditional,  and 
\msupported  by  documentary  evidence.  The  first  firm  and 
indisputable  trace  we  have  of  Columbus  after  leaving  Por- 
tugal, is  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  1485,  where  we  find  him 
seeking  his  fortune  among  the  Spanish  nobles,  several  of 
whom  had  vast  possessions,  and  exercised  almost  independent 
sovereignty  in  tneir  domains. 

Foremost  among  these  were  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia 
and  Medina  Celi,  who  had  estates  like  principalities  lying 
along  the  sea-coast,  with  ports  and  shipping  and  hosts  of 
retainers  at  their  command.  They  served  the  crown  in  its 
Moorish  wars  more  as  allied  princes  than  as  vassals,  bringing 
armies  into  the  field  led  by  themselves,  or  by  captains  of  their 
own  appointment.  Their  domestic  establishments  were  on 
almost  a  regal  scale ;  their  palaces  were  filled  with  persons 
of  merit,  and  young  cavaliers  of  noble  birth,  to  be  reared 
under  their  auspices,  in  the  exercise  of  arts  and  arms. 

Columbus  had  many  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  was  tempted,  for  a  time,  by  the  splendid  pros- 
pects held  out ;  but  their  very  splendour  threw  a  colouring  of 
improbability  over  the  enterprise,  and  he  finally  rejected  it 
as  the  dream  of  an  Itab'an  visionair. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Celi  was  likewise  favourable  at  the 
outset.  He  entertained  Columbus  for  some  time  in  his  house, 
and  was  actually  on  the  point  of  panting  him  three  or  four 
oaravels  which  lay  roadv  for  sea  m  his  harbour  of  Port  St. 
idoxy,  opp(wite  Cadiz,  when  he  suddenly  cluuiged  his  miud, 
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deterred  by  the  consideration  that  the  enterprise,  if  successful, 
would  involve  discoveries  too  important  to  be  grasped  by  any 
but  a  sovereign  power,  and  that  the  Spanish  government 
might  be  displeased  at  his  undertaking  it  on  his  own  account. 
Finding,  however,  that  Columbus  intended  to  make  his  next 
application  to  the  King  of  France,  and  loth  that  an  enterprise 
of  such  importance  should  be  lost  to  Spain,  the  duke  wrote  to 
Queen  Isabella,  recommending  it  strongly  to  her  attention. 
The  queen  made  a  favourable  reply,  and  requested  that 
Columbus  might  be  sent  to  her.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
the  Spanish  court,  then  at  Cordova,  bearing  a  letter  to  the 
queen  from  the  duke,  soliciting  that,  in  case  the  expedition 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  he  might  have  a  share  in  it,  and 
the  fitting  out  of  the  armament  from  his  port  of  St.  Mary,  as 
a  recompense  for  having  waived  the  enterprise  in  favour  of 
the  crown.* 

The  time  when  Colimibus  thus  sought  his  fortunes  at  the 
court  of  Spain  coincided  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and, 
Isabella,  had  consolidated  the  Christian  power  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  put  an  end  to  those  internal  feuds,  which  had  so 
long  distracted  the  country,  and  insured  the  domination  of 
the  Moslems.  The  whole  force  of  united  Spain  was  now  ex- 
erted in  the  chivalrous  enterprise  of  the  Moorish  conquest. 
The  Moors,  who  had  once  spread  over  the  whole  country  like 
an  inundation,  were  now  pent  up  within  the  mountain  bound- 
aries of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  victorious  armies  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  continually  advancing,  and 
pressing  this  fierce  people  within  narrower  limits.  Under 
these  sovereigns,  the  various  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  began 
to  feci  and  act  as  one  nation,  and  to  nse  to  eminence  in  arts 
ns  well  as  arms.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  has  been  re- 

*•  Letter  of  the  Dnke  of  Medina  Cell  to  the  Grand  Cardinal. '  Narar- 
rete,  Collect,  vol.  il.  p.  20. 

N.B. — In  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  the  first  trace  we  have  of 
Columbus  in  Spain  is  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  in  Anda- 
lusia. Subsequent  investigations  have  induced  me  to  conform  to  the 
opinion  of  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  NavarreU),  given  in  his  third 
volume  of  documents,  that  the  first  trace  of  Columbus  in  Spain  was  his 
application  to  tho  Dukes  of  Medina  Sldonia  and  Medina  Cell,  and 
that  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabidt  was  some  few  years  sub* 
sequent. 
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marked,  lived  together  not  like  man  and  wife,  whose  estates 
are  common,  under  the  orders  of  the  husband,  but  like  two 
monarchs  strictly  allied.*  They  had  separate  claims  to  so- 
vereignty, in  virtue  of  their  respective  kingdoms ;  they  had 
separate  councils,  and  were  often  distant  from  each  other  in 
different  parts  of  their  empire,  each  exercising  the  royal 
authority.  Yet  they  were  so  happily  united  by  common 
views,  common  interests,  and  a  great  deference  for  each  other, 
that  this  double  administration  never  prevented  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  of  action.  All  acts  of  sovereignty  were  executed 
m  both  their  names ;  all  public  writings  were  subscribed  with 
both  their  signatures ;  their  likenesses  were  stamped  together 
on  the  public  coin ;  and  the  royal  seal  displayed  the  \mited  arms 
of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  proportioned, 
and  hardy  and  active  from  athletic  exercise.  His  carriage 
was  free,  erect,  and  majestic.  He  had  a  clear  serene  fore- 
head, which  appeared  more  lofty  from  his  head  being  partly 
bald.  His  eyebrows  were  laige  and  parted,  and,  like  his  hair, 
of  a  bright  chestnut ;  his  eyes  were  clear  and  animated ;  his 
complexion  was  somewhat  ruddy,  and  scorched  by  the  toils  of 
war ;  his  mouth  moderate,  well  formed,  and  gracious  in  its 
expression ;  his  teeth  white,  though  small  and  irregular ;  his 
voice  sharp ;  his  speech  quick  and  fluent.  His  genius  was 
dear  and  comprehensive ;  his  judgment  grave  and  certain. 
He  was  simple  in  dress  and  diet,  equable  in  his  temper, 
devout  in  his  religion,  and  so  indefatigable  in  business,  that 
it  was  said  he  seemed  to  repose  himself  by  working.  He  was 
a  great  observer  and  judge  of  men,  and  unparalleled  in  the 
science  of  the  cabinet.  Such  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by 
the  Spanish  historians  of  his  time.  It  has  been  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  more  of  bigotry  than  religion;  that  his 
ambition  was  craving  rather  than  magnanimous  ;  that  he 
made  war  less  like  a  paladin  than  a  prince,  less  for  glorv  than 
for  mere  dominion  ;  and  that  his  policy  was  cold,  selfish,  and 
artful.  He  was  called  the  wise  and  prudent  in  Spain ;  in 
Italy,  the  pious ;  in  France  and  England,  the  ambitious  and 
perfidious.f  He  certainy  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  states- 
men, but  one  of  the  most  thorough  egotists,  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne. 

*  YolUhre,  Bnai  sarles  Mwam,  Ac. 
t  Voltaire,  Esaai  lur  lea  Mocun,  cli.  14. 
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While  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
to  sketch  the  fortimes  of  a  monarch  whose  policy  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  history  of  Columbus  and  the  destinies  of  the 
New  World.     Success  attended  all  his  measiires.     Though  a 
younger  son,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Arragon  by  in- 
heritance ;  Castile  he  obtained  by  marriage ;    Granada  and 
Naples  by  conquest ;  and  he  seized  upon  Navarre  as  apper- 
taining to  any  one  who  could  take  possession  of  it,  when  Pope 
Julius  11.  excommunicated  its  sovereigns,  Juan  and  Catalina, 
and  gave  their  throne  to  the  first  occupant.*     He  sent  hin 
forces  into  Africa,  and  subjugated,  or  reduced  to  vassalage, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  most  of  the   Barbary  powers. 
A  new  world  was  also  given  to  him,  without  cost,  by  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  for  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  was 
borne  excliisively  by  his  consort  Isabella.      He  had  three 
objects  at  heart  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  which 
he  pursued  with  bigoted  and  persecuting  zeal ;   the  conquest 
of  the  Moors,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  his  dominions.     He  accomplished  them 
all,  and  was  rewarded  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Most  Catholic  Majesty — a  title  which  his  successors 
have  tenaciously  retained. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  Isabella,  but  time  has  sanctioned  their  eulogies. 
She  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  characters  in  the 
pages  of  history.  She  was  well  formed,  of  the  middle  size, 
with  great  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  deportment,  and  a 
mingled  gravity  and  sweetness  of  demeanor.  Her  complexion 
was  Mr ;  her  hair  auburn,  inclining  to  red ;  her  eyes  were  of 
a  clear  blue,  with  a  benign  expression,  and  there  was  a 
singular  modesty  in  her  countenance,  gracing,  as  it  did,  a 
wonderfid  firmness  of  purpose,  and  earnestness  of  spirit. 
Though  strongly  attached  to  her  husband,  and  studious  of  his 
&me,  yet  she  always  maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  an 
allied  prince.  She  exceeded  him  in  beauty,  in  personal  diir- 
nity,  in  acuteness  of  genius,  and  in  grandeur  of  soul.f 
Combining  the  active  and  resolute  qualities  of  man  with  the 
softer  charities  ci  woman,  ishe  mingled  in  the  warlike  councils 

*  Pedro  Salar  di  Mendoa,  Monarq.  de  Eip.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  (Madrid, 
1770,  torn.  i.  p.  402.)— Gonialo  de  IIU         -^-     --     • 


§8. 


I,  Hist  Pontif.  lib.  ri.  cap.  23, 


t  Qaribay,  Hist,  de  Sspafla,  torn,  ii  lib.  xriiL  «q>.  1. 
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of  her  husband,  engaged  personally  in  his  enterprises,*  and  in 
some  instances  surpassed  him  in  the  firmness  and  intrepidity 
of  her  measures ;  while,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of 
glory,  she  infused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into  his 
subtle  and  calculating  policy. 

It  is  in  the  civil  history  of  their  reign,  however,  that  the 
character  of  Isabella  shines  most  illustrious.  Her  fostering 
and  maternal  care  was  continually  directed  to  reform  the 
laws,  and  heal  the  ills  engendered  by  a  long  course  of  internal 
wars.  She  loved  her  people,  and  while  diligently  seeking 
their  good,  she  mitigated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  harsh 
measures  of  her  husband,  directed  tu  the  same  end,  but  in- 
flamed by  a  mistaken  zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in 
her  piety,  and  perhaps  too  much  under  the  influence  of  ghostly 
advisers,  still  she  was  hostile  to  every  measure  calculated  to 
advance  religion  at  the  expense  of  humanity.  She  stren-  V 
uously  opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  though,  unfortunately  for  Spain,  her 
repugnance  was  slowly  vanquished  by  her  confessors.  She 
was  always  an  advocate  for  clemency  to  the  Moors,  although 
she  was  the  soul  of  the  war  against  Granada.  She  considered 
that  war  essential  to  protecj:  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
relieve  her  subjects  from  fierce  and  formidable  enemies. 
While  all  her  public  thoughts  and  acts  were  princely  and 
august,  her  private  habits  were  simple,  frugal,  and  unostenta- 
tious. In  the  intervals  of  state-business,  she  assembled  round 
her  the  ablest  men  in  literature  and  science,  and  directed 
herself  by  their  counsels,  in  promoting  letters  and  arts. 
Through  her  patronage,  Salamanca  rose  to  that  height  which 
it  assumed  among  the  learned  institutions  of  the  age.  She 
promoted  the  distribution  of  honours  and  rewards  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  knowledge ;  she  fostered  the  art  of  printing 
recently  invented,  and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  presses 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  books  were  admitted  free  of 
all  duty,  and  more,  we  are  told,  were  printed  in  Spain,  at 
that  early  period  of  the  art,  than  in  the  present  literary  age.f 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies  of  countries  depend 
at  times  upon  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and  how  it  is  given 

*  Several  suits  of  armour  cap-dpii,  worn  by  Isabella,  and  still  pre* 
served  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Madrid,  show  that  she  was  exposed  to 
personal  danger  in  her  campaigns. 

t  Elogio  de  la  Beina  Catholica,  por  Diego  Clemenoin.  Madrid,  1821 
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to  great  spirits,  by  combining,  exciting,  and  directing  the 
latent  powers  of  a  nation,  to  stamp  it,  as  it  were,  with  their 
own  greatness.  Such  beings  realize  the  idea  of  guardian 
angels,  appointed  by  Heaven  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of 
empires.  Such  had  been  Prince  Henry  for  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal ;  and  such  was  now  for  Spain  the  illustrious 
Isabella. 

CHAPTER  II. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  Cordova,  he  was  given  in 
charge  to  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
of  Castile,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing immediate  audience  from  the  queen.  He  found  the  city 
in  aU  the  bustle  of  military  preparation.  It  was  a  critical 
juncture  of  the  war.  The  rival  kings  of  Granada,  Muley 
Boabdil  the  uncle,  and  Mohammed  Boabdil  the  nephew,  had 
just  formed  a  coalition,  and  their  league  called  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Spain  had  been  summoned  to  the  field ; 
the  streets  of  Cordova  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  steed  and  sound 
of  trumpet,  as  day  by  day  the  nobles  arrived  with  their  re- 
t^era,  vicing  with  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  troops 
and  the  splendour  of  their  appointments.  The  court  was 
like  a  military  camp ;  the  king  and  queen  were  surroimded 
by  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry ;  by  those  veteran  cavaliers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  so  many  hardy  conflicts 
with  the  Moors ;  and  by  the  prelates  and  friars  who  mingled 
in  martial  council,  and  took  deep  interest  and  agency  in  this 
war  of  the  Faith. 

This  was  an  unpropitious  moment  to  urge  a  suit  like  that 
of  Columbus.  In  fact  the  sovereigns  had  not  a  moment  of 
leisure  throughout  this  eventful  year.  Early  in  the  spring, 
the  king  marched  ofi*  to  lay  siege  to  the  Moorish  city  of  Loxa ; 
and  though  the  queen  remained  at  Cordova,  she  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  forwarding  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
army,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attending  to  the  multiplied 
exigencies  of  civil  government.  On  the  12th  of  June,  she 
repaired  to  the  camp,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Moclin, 
and  both  sovereigns  remained  for  some  time  in  the  Vega  of 
Granada,  prosecuting  the  war  with  unremitting  vigour.  They 
had  barely  returned  to  Cordova  to  celebrate  their  victories  l^ 
public  rejoicings,  when  they  were  obliged  to   set  out  for 
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Gallicia,   to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Count  of  Lcmos. 
Thence  they  repaired  to  Salamanca  for  the  winter. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year,  Columbus 
remained  at  Cordova,  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Alonzo  de  Quin- 
tanilla,  who  proved  a  warm  advocate  of  his  theory.  Through 
his  means  he  became  acquainted  with  Antonio  Geraldini,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Geraldini,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  younger  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
both  valuable  friends  about  court.  Wherever  he  obtained  a 
candid  hearing  ^om  intelligent  auditors,  the  dignity  of  his 
manners,  his  earnest  sincerity,  the  elevation  of  his  views^ 
and  the  practical  shrewdness  of  his  demonstrations,  com- 
manded respect  even  where  they  £iiled  to  produce  conviction. 

While  thus  lingering  in  idle  suspense  in  Cordova,  he  became 
attached  to  a  lady  of  ^e  city,  Beatrix  Euriquez  by  name,  of  . 
a  noble  family,  though  in  reduced  circumstances.  Their  con-  \ 
nexion  was  not  sanctioned  by  marriage;  yet  he  cherished 
sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness  for  her  to  his  dying  day. 
She  was  the  mother  of  his  seeond  son,  Fernando,  bom  in  the 
following  year  (1487),  whom  he  always  treated  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  his  legitimate  son  Diego,  and  who  after 
luB  death,  became  his  historian. 

In  the  winter,  Columbus  followed  the  court  to  Salamanca, 
Here  his  zealous  friend,  Alonza  de  Quintanilla,  exerted  his 
influence  to  obtain  for  him  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain.    This  was  the  most  important  personage 
about  the  court ;  and  was  facetiously  called  by  Peter  Martyr, 
the  "third  king  of  Spain.''     The  king  and  queen  had  him 
always  by  their  side,  in  peace  and  war.     He  accompanied 
them  in  their  campaigns,  and  they  never  took  any  measures 
of  consequence  without  considting  him.     He  was  a  man  of 
soimd  judgment  and  quick  intellect,  eloquent  in  conversation, 
and  able  in  the  dispatch  of  business.     His  appearance  was 
lofty  and  venerable  ;  he  was  simple  yet  curiously  nice  in  his 
apparel,  and  of  gracious  and  gentle  deportment.    Though  an 
elegant  scholar,  ^et,  like  many  learned  men  of  his  day,  he 
was  but  little  skdled  in  cosmc^rapfay.     When  the  theory  of 
Columbus  was  first   mentioned  to  him,  it  struck  him    as 
involving  heterodox  opinions,  incompatible  witih  the  ftsm  of 
the  earUi  as  described  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     Farther 
explanations  had  their  force  with  a  man  of  bis  quudc  aippre- 
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hcnsion  and  sound  sense.  He  perceived  at  any  rate  there 
could  be  nothing  irreligious  in  attempting  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  ascertain  the  works  of 
creation :  his  scruples  once  removed,  he  permitted  Columbus 
to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  courteous  reception. 
The  latter  knew  the  importance  of  his  auditor,  and  that  a 
conference  with  the  grand  cardinal  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  communication  widi  the  throne ;  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  therefore,  to  explain  and  demonstrate  his  proposition. 
The  clear-headed  cardinal  listened  with  profound  attention. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  noble  and  earnest  manner  of  Colum- 
bus, which  showed  him  to  be  no  common  schemer ;  he  felt 
the  grandeur,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  simplicity  of  his 
theory,  and  the  force  of  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
was  supported.  He  determined  that  it  was  a  matter  highly 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  sovereigns,  and  through 
his  representations  Columbus  at  length  obtained  admission  to 
the  royal  presence.* 

We  have  but  scanty  particulars  of  this  audience,  nor  can 
we  ascertain  whether  Queen  Isabella  was  present  on  the 
occasion ;  the  contrary  seems  to  be  most  probably  the  case. 
Columbus  appeared  in  the  royal  presence  with  modesty,  yet 
self-possession,  neither  dazzled  nor  daunted  by  the  splendour 
of  the  court  or  the  awful  majesty  of  the  throne.  He  unfolded 
his  plan  with  eloquence  and  zeal,  for  he  felt  himself,  as  he 
afterwards  declared,  kindled  as  with  a  fire  from  on  high,  and 
considered  himself  the  agent  chosen  by  heaven  to  accomplish 
its  grand  designs.f 

Ferdinand  was  too  keen  a  judge  of  men  not  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  Columbus.  He  perceived  that,  however 
soaring  might  be  his  imagination,  and  vast  and  visionary  his 
views,  his  scheme  had  scientific  and  practical  foimdation. 
His  ambition  was  excited  by  the  possibility  of  discoveries  far 
more  important  than  those  which  had  shed  sil«h  glory  upon 
Portugal ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  the  least  recommendation 
of  the  enterprise  to  this  subtle  and  grasping  monarch,  that, 
if  successfid,  it  would  enable  him  to  forestall  that  rival  natioa 
in  the  fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous  struggle,  and  by  open- 
ing a  direct  course  to  India  across  the  ocean,  to  bear  off  from 
them  the  monopoly  of  oriental  commerce. 

*  Oyiedo,  lib.  11.  cap.  4.    Salazar,  Cron.  0.  Cardinal,  Ub.  i.  cap.  62. 
f'^tter  to  the  Bovereigna  in  1501. 
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Still,  as  usual,  Ferdinand  was  cool  and  wary,  and  would 
not  trust  his  own  judgment  in  a  matter  that  involved  so  many 
principles  and  science.  He  determined  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  guided  by 
their  decision.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  Prado  and  confessor  of  the  queen,  one  of  the  most  erudite 
men  of  Spain,  and  high  in  the  royal  confidence,  was  com- 
manded to  assemble  the  most  learned  astronomers  and  cos- 
mographers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
Columbus,  and  examining  him  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  proposition.  After  they  had  informed  themselves 
fully  on  the  subject,  they  were  to  consult  together,  and  make 
a  report  to  the  sovereign  of  their  collective  opinion.* 

CHAPTER  HI.— [I486.] 

The  interesting  conference  relative  to  the  proposition  of 
Columbus  took  place  in  Salamanca,  the  great  seat  of  learning 
in  Spain.  It  was  held  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  which  he  was  lodged  and  entertained  with  great 
hospitality  during  the  course  of  the  examination.! 

Religion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  and  more  especially 
in  that  country,  closely  associated.  The  treasures  of  learning 
were  immured  in  monasteries,  and  the  professors'  chairs  were 
exclusively  filled  fiom  the  cloister.  The  domination  of  the 
clergy  extended  over  the  state  as  well  as  the  church,  and  posts 
of  honour  and  influence  at  court,  with  the  exception  of  here- 
ditary nobles,  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  ecclesiastics. 
It  was  even  common  to  find  cardinals  and  bishops  in  helm 
and  corslet  at  the  head  of  armies ;  for  the  crozier  had  been 
occasionally  thrown  by  for  the  lance,  during  the  holy  war 
against  the  Moors.  The  era  was  distinguished  for  the  revival 
of  learning,  but  still  more  for  the  prevalence  of  religious  zeal, 
and  Spain  surpassed  all  other  countries  of  Christendom  in 
the  fervour  of  her  devotion.  The  Inquisition  had  just  been 
established  in  that  kingdom,  and  every  opinion  that  sa- 
voured of  heresy,  made  its  owner  obnoxious  to  odium  and 
persecution. 

Such  was  the  period  when  a  council  of  clerical  sages  was 
convened  in  the  collegiate  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  to  investi- 
gate the  new  theory  of  Columbus.     It  was  composed  of 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  xi. 
t  Hist,  de  Chiapa  por  Bemesal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 
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professors  of  astronomy,  geography,  mathematics,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  together  with  various  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  learned  friars.  Before  this  erudite  assembly, 
Columbus  presented  himself  to  propound  and  defend  his  con- 
clusions. He  had  been  scoffed  at  as  a  visionary  by  tho 
vulgar  and  the  ignorant ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  only 
required  a  body  of  enlightened  men  to  listen  dispassionately 
to  his  reasonings,  to  insure  triimiphant  conviction. 

The  greater  part  of  this  learned  jtmto,  it  is  very  probable, 
came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men  in  place  ana  diLTiiity 
are  apt  to  be  against  poor  applicants.  There  ii>  always  o 
proneness  to  consider  a  man  under  examination  us  a  kiiid  of 
delinquent,  or  impostor,  whose  faults  and  errors  are  Ic,  be 
detected  and  exposed.  Columbus,  too,  appeared  in  a  root^t 
unfavourable  light  before  a  scholastic  body :  an  obficure  mi.vi- 
gator,  a  member  of  no  learned  institution,  def^tilute  of  nil  the 
trappings  and  circumstances  which  sometimes  give  oraculrr 
authority  to  dulness,  and  depending  upon  the  me:e  force  of 
natural  genius.  Some  of  the  junto  entertained  the  popiilai' 
notion  that  he  vfaa  an  adventurer,  or  at  best  a  visionary ,  and 
others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  innovation  upo<i 
established  doctrine,  which  is  apt  to  grow  upon  dull  and 
pedantic  men  in  cloistered  Ufe. 

What  a  striking  spectacle  must  the  hall  of  the  old  conve.it 
have  presented  at  this  memorable  conference!  A  simple 
mariner,  standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  array  of 
professors,  friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  maintaining 
his  theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  New  World.  We  are  told  tLiJ,  when  he 
began  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  the  nJarp  of  Bt. 
Stephen  alone  paid  attention  to  him;*  that  convent  l^ung 
more  learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  ;mivf!rsity. 
The  others  appear  to  have  intrenched  them^.^^lves  behind  one 
dogged  position;  that  after  so  many  p; oxound  philosophers 
and  cosmographers  had  been  studv'ng  the  form  of  the  world, 
and  so  many  able  navigators  ha<l  been  sailing  about  it  for 
several  thousand  years,  it  was  great  presumption  in  an 
ordinary  man  to  suppose  that  there  remained  such  a  vast 
discovery  for  him  to  make. 

Several  of  the  objections  proposed  by  this  learned  body 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  have  provoked  many  a 
*  Bemesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa,  lib.  zi.  cap.  7. 
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sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  muyersity  of  &»lainaiica ;  but 
they  are  prooft,  not  so  mncfa  of  the  pecnliar  deficiency  of 
that  Institution,  as  of  the  imperfect  state  of  science  at  the 
time,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge,  though  rapidly 
extending,  was  still  impeded  in  its  progress  by  monastic 
bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still  contemplated  through  the 
olracure  mcdiimi  of  those  ages  when  the  lights  of  antiquity 
were  trampled  out  and  faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place  of 
inquiry.  Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  religious  controversy, 
mankind  had  retraced  their  steps,  and  receded  from  the 
boundary  line  of  ancient  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objections, 
Columbus  was  assailed  with  citations  £rom  the  Bible  and  the 
Testament :  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  psalms  of  David,  the 
prophets,  the  epistles,  and  the  gospels.  To  these  were  added 
the  expositions  of  various  saints  and  reverend  commentators : 
St.  Chr}'sostom  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  Lactantius  Firmi- 
anus,  a  redoubted  champion  of  the  faith.  Doctrinal  points 
were  mixed  up  with  philosophical  discussions,  and  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  was  allowed  no  wei^t,  if  it  appeared 
to  clash  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  a  commentary  of  one  of 
the  fathers.  Thus  the  possibility  of  antipodes,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  an  opinion  so  generally  maintained  by  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients,  as  to  be  pronounced  by  Pliny  the  great 
contest  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  became  a 
stumbling-block  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Salamanca. 
Several  of  them  stoutly  contradicted  this  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  Columbus,  supporting  themselves  by  quotations  from 
Lactantius  and  St.  Augustine,  who  werv.  considered  in  those 
days  as  almost  evangelical  authority.  But,  though  these 
writers  were  men  of  consummate  erudition,  and  two  of  the 
greatest  luminaries  of  what  has  been  called  the  golden  age 
of  ecclesiastical  learning,  yet  their  writings  were  calculated 
to  perpetuate  darkness  in  respect  to  the  sciences. 

The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute  Columbus,  is 
in  a  strain  of  gross  ridicule,  unworthy  of  so  grave  a  theolo- 
gian. "  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish,"  he  asks,  **  as  to  believe 
that  there  arc  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to  oun; 
peoj)le  who  walk  with  their  heels  upward,  and  their  heads 
hanging  down  ?  That  there  is  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
all  things  are  topsy-turvy :  where  the  trees  grow  with  their 
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branches  downward,  and  where  it  rains,  hails  and  snows 
upward  ?  The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,"  he  adds, 
**  was  the  cause  of  inventing  this  fable  of  the  antipodes,  with 
their  heels  in  the  air ;  for  these  philosophers  having  once  erred, 
go  on  in  their  absurdities,  defending  one  with  another." 

Objections  of  a  graver  nature  were  advanced  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Augustine.  He  pronounces  the  doctrine  of 
antipodes  to  be  incompatible  with  the  historical  foundations  of 
our  faith ;  since,  to  assert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  would  be  to  maintain  that  there 
were  nations  not  descended  from  Adam,  it  being  impossible 
for  them  to  have  passed  the  intervening  ocean.  This  would 
be,  therefore,  to  discredit  the  Bible,  which  expressly  declares, 
that  all  men  are  descended  from  one  common  parent. 

Such  were  the  unlooked-for  prejudices  which  Columbus  had 
to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of  his  conference,  and  which 
certainly  relish  more  of  the  convent  than  the  university.  To 
his  simplest  proposition,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  were 
opposed  figurative  texts  of  Scripture.  They  observed  that 
in  the  Psalms  thb  heavens  are  said  to  be  extended  like  a 
hide,*  that  is,  according  to  commentators,  the  curtain  or 
covering  of  a  tent,  which,  among  the  ancient  pastoral  nations, 
was  formed  of  the  hides  of  animals ;  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compares  the  heavens  to  a  tabernacle, 
or  tent,  extended  over  the  earth,  which  they  thence  inferred 
must  be  flat. 

Columbus,  who  was  a  devoutly  religious  man,  found  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  convicted,  not  merely  of  error,  but 
of  heterodoxy.  Others  more  versed  in  science  admitted  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility  of  an  opposite 
and  habitable  hemisphere ;  but  they  brought  up  the  chimera 
of  the  ancients,  and  maintained  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arrive  there,  in  consequence  of  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Even  granting  this  could  be  passed,  they  ob- 
served that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  must  be  so  great 
as  to  require  at  least  three  years  to  the  voyage,  and  those 
who  should  undertake  it  must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  provisions  for  so  long  a 
period.  He  was  told,  on  the  authority  of  Epicurus,  that 
admitting  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  it  was  only  inlwbitahle 

*  Extcndcns  coelnm  sieat  pellsm.  PmU.  108.    In  the  Bngliah 

lation  it  is  I'lal.  104,  vor.  3. 
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in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  that  section  only  was 
canopied  by  the  heavens ;  that  the  opposite  half  was  a  chaos, 
a  gulf,  or  a  mere  waste  of  water.  Not  the  least  absurd  ob- 
jection advanced  was,  that  should  a  ship  even  succeed  in 
reaching,  in  this  way,  the  extremity  of  India,  she  could  never 
get  back  t^in ;  for  the  rotimdity  of  the  globe  would  present 
a  kind  of  mountain,  up  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  sail  with  the  most  favourable  wind.* 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  errors  and  prejudices,  the  mingled 
ignorance  and  erudition,  and  the  pedantic  bigotry,  with  which 
Columbus  had  to  contend  throughout  the  examination  of  his 
theory.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  difficulties  and  delays  which 
he  experienced  at  courts,  when  such  vague  and  crude  notions 
were  entertained  by  the  learned  men  of  an  tmiversity  ?  We 
must  not  suppose,  however,  because  the  objections  here  cited 
are  all  which  remain  on  record,  that  they  are  all  which  were 
advanced ;  these  only  have  been  perpetuated  on  account  of 
their  superior  absurdity.  They  were  probably  advanced  by 
but  few,  and  those  persons  immersed  in  theological  studies,  in 
cloistered  retirement ;  where  the  erroneouif  opinions  derived 
from  books,  had  little  opportunity  of  being  corrected  by  the 
experience  of  the  day 

There  were  no  doubt  objections  advanced  more  cogent  in 
their  nature,  and  more  worthy  of  that  distinguished  imiversity. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  also,  that  the  replies  of  Columbus  had 
great  weight  with  many  of  his  learned  examiners.  In  answer 
to  the  Scriptural  objections,  he  submitted  that  the  inspired 
writers  were  not  speaking  technically  as  cosmographers,  but 
figuratively,  in  language  addressed  to  all  comprehensions. 
The  commentaries  of  the  fathers  he  treated  with  deference  as 
pious  homilies,  but  not  as  philosophical  propositions  which  it 
was  necessary  either  to  admit  or  refUte.  The  objections 
drawn  from  ancient  philosophers  he  met  boldly  and  ably  upon 
equal  terms ;  for  he  was  deeply  studied  on  all  points  of  cosmo- 
graphy.  He  showed  that  the  most  illustrious  of  those  sages 
believed  both  hemispheres  to  be  inhabitable,  though  they 
imagined  that  the  torrid  zone  precluded  communication  ;  and 
he  obviated  conclusively  that  difficulty ;  for  he  had  voyaged 
to  St.  George  la  Mifia  in  Guinea,  almost  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  had  found  that  region  not  merely  traversable,  but 
aboimding  in  population,  in  fruits  and  pasturage. 
*  ilist.  del  Almirante,  cap.  11. 
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When  Columbus  took  his  stand  before  this  learned  body,  he 
had  appeared  the  plain  and  simple  udvigator;  somewhat 
daunted,  perhaps,  by  the  greatness  of  his  task,  and  the  august 
nature  of  his  auditory.  But  he  had  a  degree  of  religious 
feeling  which  gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  execution  of  what 
he  conceived  lus  great  errand,  and  he  was  of  an  ardent  tem- 
perament that  became  heated  in  action  by  its  own  generous 
fires.  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  havo 
spoken  of  his  commanding  person,  his  elevated  demeanoiir, 
his  air  of  authority,  his  kindling  eye,  and  the  persuasive 
intonations  of  his  voice.  How  must  they  have  given  majesty 
and  force  to  his  words,  as,  casting  aside  his  maps  and  charts, 
and  discarding  for  a  time  his  practical  and  scientific  lore,  his 
visionary  spirit  took  fire  at  the  doctrinal  objections  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  he  met  them  upon  their  own  ground,  pouring 
forth  those  magnificent  texts  of  Scripture,  and  those  mysterious 

Eredictions  of  the  prophets,  which,  inhis  enthusiastic  moments, 
e  considered  as  types  and  annunciations  of  the  sublime  dis- 
covery which  he  proposed ! 

Among  the  number  who  were  convinced  by  the  reasoning, 
and  warmed  by  the  eloquence  of  Columbus,  was  Diego  de 
Deza,  a  worthy  and  learned  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick, 
at  that  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, but  who  became  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
second  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Spain.     This  able  and  eru- 
dite divine  was  a  man  whose  mind  was  above  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  bookish  lore ;  one  who  could  appreciate  the  value 
of  wisdom  even  when  uttered  by  unlearned  lips.     He  was  not 
a  mere  passive  auditor ;  he  took  a  generous  interest  in  the 
cause,  and  by  seconding  Columbus  wiUi  all  his  powers,  calmed 
the  blind  zeal  of  his  more  bigoted  brethren,  so  as  to  obtain 
for  him  a  dispassionate,  if  not  an  unprejudiced,  hearing.     By 
their  united  efibrts,  it  is  said,  they  brought  over  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  schools.*      One  great  difficulty  was  to 
reconcile  the  plan  of  Columbus  with  the  cosmography  of 
Ptolemy,  to  which  all  scholnrs  yielded  implicit  faith.     How 
would  the  most  enlightened  of  those  sages  have  been  asto- 
nished, had  any  one  apprised  them  that  the  man,  Copernicus, 
was  then  in  existence,  whose  solar  system  should  reverse  the 
grand  theory  of  Ptolemy,  which  stationed  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe  ! 

*  RemenI,  HUt  de  Chiapa,  lib.  xl  cap.  7. 
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Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  however,  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderating mass  of  inert  bigotry,  and  learned  pride,  in  this 
erudite  body,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  demonstrations  of 
an  obscure  foreigner,  without  fortune  or  connexions,  or  any 
academic  honours.  *'  It  was  requisite,"  says  Las  Catas, 
*'  before  Columbus  could  make  his  solutions  and  reasonings 
imderstood,  that  he  should  remove  from  his  auditors  those 
.  erroneous  principles  on  which  their  objections  were  founded  ; 
a  task  always  more  difficult  than  that  of  teaching  the  doctrine." 
Occasional  conferences  took  place,  but  without  producing  any 
decision.  The  ignorant,  or  what  is  worse,  the  prejudiced, 
remained  obstinate  in  their  opposition,  with  the  dogged  per- 
severance of  dull  men ;  the  more  liberal  and  intelligent  felt 
little  interest  in  discussions  wearisome  in  themselves,  and 
foreign  to  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  even  those  who  listened 
with  approbation  to  the  plan,  regarded  it  only  as  a  delightful 
vision,  full  of  probability  and  promise,  but  one  which  never 
could  be  rr;(.liased.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  especially  intrusted,  had  too  little  esteem  for  it,  and  was 
too  much  occupied  with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  public  concerns, 
to  press  it  to  a  conclusion;  and  thus  the  inquiry  experienced 
continual  procrastination  and  neglect. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Castilian  court  departed  from  Salamanca  early  in  the 
spring  of  1487  and  repaired  to  Cordova,  to  prepare  for  the 
memorable  campaign  against  Maluga.  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
now  Bishop  of  Avila,  accompanied  the  que^n  as  her  confessor, 
and  as  one  of  her  spiritual  counsellors  in  the  concerns  of  the 
war.  The  consultations  of  the  board  at  Salamanca  were  in- 
terrupted by  this  event,  before  that  learned  body  could  come 
to  a  decision,  and  for  a  long  time  Columbus  was  kept  in  sus- 
pense, vainly  awaiting  the  report  that  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  his  application. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  several  years  which 
he  wasted  in  irksome  solicitation,  were  spent  in  the  drowsy 
and  monotonous  attendance  of  antechambers  ;  but  it  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  often  passed  amidst  scenes  of 
peril  and  adventure,  and  that,  in  following  up  his  suit,  he  was 
led  into  some  of  the  most  striking  situations  of  this  wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous  war.  Several  timet  ho  was  lum- 
moncd  to  attend  conference!  in  the  ricini^  of  the  sovereigns, 
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when  besieging  cities  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moorish  domi- 
nions ;  but  the  tempest  of  warlike  affairs,  which  hurried  the 
court  from  place  to  place  and  gave  it  all  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  a  camp,  prevented  those  conferences  from  taking 
place,  and  swept  away  all  concerns  that  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  war.  Whenever  the  court  had  an  interval 
of  leisure  and  repose,  there  would  again  be  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  consider  his  proposal,  but  the  hurry  and  tempest 
would  again  return  and  the  question  be  again  swept  away. 

The  spring  campaign  of  1487,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  conference  at  Salamanca,  was  full  of  incident  and 
peril.  King  Ferdinand  had  nearly  been  surprised  and  cut  off 
by  the  old  Moorish  monarch  before  Velez  Malaga,  and  the 
queen  and  all  the  court  at  Cordova  were  for  a  time  in  an 
agony  of  terror  and  suspense  until  assured  of  his  safety. 

When  the  sovereigns  were  subsequently  encamped  before 
the  city  of  Mali^,  pressing  its  memorable  siege,  Columbus 
was  summoned  to  the  court.  He  found  it  drawn  up  in  its 
silken  pavilions  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  the  fertile 
valley  of  Malaga ;  the  encampments  of  the  warlike  nobility  of 
Spain  extended  in  a  semicircle  on  each  side,  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  strongly  fortified,  glittering  with  the  martial  pomp  of 
that  chivahx>us  age  and  nation,  and  closely  investing  that 
important  city. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  months,  but  the  vigorous 
defence  of  the  Moors,  their  numerous  stratagems,  and  fierce 
and  frequent  sallies,  allowed  but  little  leisure  in  the  camp. 
In  the  course  of  this  siege,  the  application  of  Columbus  to  the 
sovereigns  was  nearly  brought  to  a  violent  close ;  a  fanatic 
Moor  having  attempted  to  assassinate  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Mistaking  one  of  the  gorgeous  pavilions  of  the  nobility  for  the 
royal  tent,  he  attacked  Don  Alvaro  de  Portugal,  and  Dona 
Beatrix  de  Bobadilla,  Marchioness  of  Moya,  instead  of  the 
king  and  queen.  After  wounding  Don  Alvnro  dangerously, 
he  was  foiled  in  a  blow  aimed  at  the  marchioness,  and  imme- 
diately cut  to  pieces  by  the  attendants.*  llie  ladr  here  men- 
tionea  was  of  extraordinary  merit  and  force  of  character. 
She  eventually  took  a  great  interest  in  the  suit  of  Columbus, 
and  had  much  influence  in  recommending  it  to  tho  queen, 
with  whom  she  was  *  particular  faTOurite.f 

•  Pulgsr,  Cronica,   ip.  87.    P.  Martyr, 
t  B«tnU>  del  Buen  YamUo,  lib.  li.  oap.  16. 
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Malaga  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  August,  1487.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  time  during  its  stormy  siege  to  attend 
to  the  question  of  Colimibus,  though  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
the  Bishop  of  Avila,  was  present,  as  appears  by  his  entering 
the  captured  city  in  solemn  and  religious  triumph.  The 
campaign  being  ended,  the  court  returned  to  Cordova,  but 
was  almost  immediately  driven  from  that  city  by  the  pestilence. 

For  upwards  of  a  year  the  court  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
migration ;  part  of  the  time  in  Saragossa,  part  of  the  time 
invading  tibe  Moorish  territories  by  the  way  of  Murcia,  and 
part  of  the  time  in  Valladolid  and  Medina  del  Campo.  Co- 
lumbus attended  it  in  some  of  its  movements,  but  it  was  vain 
to  seek  a  quiet  and  attentive  hearing  from  a  court  smTounded 
by  the  din  of  arms,  and  continually  on  the  march.  Wearied 
and  discouraged  by  these  delays,  he  began  to  think  of  apply- 
ing elsewhere  for  patronage,  and  appears  to  have  commenced 
negociatious  with  King  John  II.  for  a  return  to  Portugal. 
He  wrote  to  that  monarch  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  letter 
in  reply  dated  20th  of  March,  1488,  inviting  him  to  return  to 
his  court,  and  assuring  him  of  protection  from  any  suits  of 
either  a  civil  or  criminal  nature,  that  might  be  pending 
against  him.  He  received,  also,  a  letter  from  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  inviting  him  to  that  country,  and  holding  out  pro- 
mises of  encouragement. 

There  must  have  been  strong  hopes,  authorized  about  this 
time  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  to  induce 
Columbus  to  neglect  these  invitations ;  and  we  find  ground 
for  such  a  supposition  in  a  memorandum  of  a  simi  of  money 
paid  to  him  by  the  treasurer  Gonzalez,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
ply with  a  simimons  to  attend  the  Castilian  court.  By  the 
date  of  this  memorandum,  the  payment  must  have  been  made 
immediately  after  Colimibus  had  received  the  letter  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
King  Ferdinand  to  prevent  his  carrying  his  proposition  to 
another  and  a  rival  monarch,  and  to  keep  the  matter  in  sus- 
pense, until  he  should  have  leisure  to  examine  it,  and,  if  ad- 
visable, to  carry  it  into  operation. 

In  the  spring  of  1489,  the  long-adjourned  investigation 
appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  taking  place.  Columbus  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  conference  of  learned  men,  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Seville  ;  a  royal  order  v.  as  issued  for  lodgings  to 
be  provided  for  him  there  j  and  the  magistrates  of  dl  cities 
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and  towns  through  which  he  might  pass,  on  his  way,  were 
commanded  to  furnish  accommodations  gratis,  for  himself  and 
his  attendants.  A  provision  of  the  kind  was  necessary  in 
those  days,  when  even  the  present  wretched  establishments, 
called  posadas,  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  were  scarcely 
known. 

The  city  of  Seville  complied  with  the  royal  command,  but 
as  usual  the  appointed  conference  was  postponed,  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  "  in  which,"  says  an 
old  chronicler  of  the  place,  '*  the  same  Columbus  was  found 
fighting,  giving  proofs  of  the  distinguished  valour  which  ac- 
companied his  wisdom  and  his  lofty  desires."* 

The  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  here  said  to  have  borne 
so  honourable  a  part,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  war 
of  Granada.     Queen  Isabella  attended  with  all  her  court,  in- 
cluding as  usual  a  stately  train  of  prelates  and  friars,  among 
whom  is  particularly  mentioned  the  procrastinating  arbiter  of 
the  pretensions  of  Columbus,  Fernando  de  Talavcra.     Much 
of  the  success  of  the  campaign  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  Isabella.     The  city  of  Baza,  which  was  closely 
besieged  and  had  resisted  valiantly  for  upwards  of  six  months, 
surrendered  soon  after  her  arrival ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  Dec, 
Columbus  beheld  Muley  Boabdil,  the  elder  of  the  two  rival 
kings  of  (htinada,  surrender  in  person  all  his  remaining  pos- 
sessions, and  his  right  to  the  crown,  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
During  this  siege  a  circumstance  took  place  which  appears 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  devout  and  enthusias- 
tic spirit  of  Columbus.     Two  reverend  friars  arrived  one  day 
at  the  Spanish  camp,  and  requested  admission  to  the  sove- 
reigns on  business  of  great  moment.    They  were  two  of  the 
brethren  of  the  convent  established  at  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.    They  brought  a  message  from  the  Grand  Soldan 
of  Egypt,  threatening  to  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  his 
dominions,  to  lay  waste  their  convents  and  churches,  and  to 
destroy  the  sepulchre,  if  the  sovereigns  did  not  desist  from 
the  war  against  Granada.    The  menace  had  no  effect  in  alter- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  sovereigns,  but  Isabella  granted  a 
yearly  and  perpetual  sum  of  one  thousand  ducats  in  gold*,  for 
the  support  of  the  monks  who  had  charge  of  the  sepulchre  ; 

*  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuftigo.    Ann.  de.  Serilla,  lib.  xii.,  anno  143^, 
p.  404. 
t  Or  1423  dollars,  equlTalent  to  4269  dollars  in  our  time. 
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and  sent  a  veil,  embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  to  be  hung 
up  at  its  shrine.* 

The  representations  of  these  friars  of  the  sufferings  and  in- 
dignities to  which  Christians  were  subjected  in  the  Holy 
Land,  together  with  the  arrogant  threat  of  the  Soldan,  roused 
the  pious  indignation  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  many 
burned  with  ardent  zeal  once  more  to  revive  the  contests  of 
the  faith  on  the  sacred  plains  of  Palestine.  It  was  probably 
from  conversation  with  these  friars,  and  from  the  pious  and 
chivalrous  zeal  thus  awakened  in  the  warrior  throng  around 
him,  that  Columbus  first  conceived  an  enthusiastic  idea,  or 
rather  made  a  kind  of  mental  vow,  which  remained  more  or 
less  present  to  his  mind  until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  He 
determined  that,  should  his  projected  enterprise  be  successful, 
he  would  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his  anticipated, 
discoveries,  to  a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
from  the  power  of  the  Infidels. 

If  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  campaign  prevented  the 
intended  conference,  the  concerns  of  Columbus  fared  no  better 
during  the  subsequent  rejoicings.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  en- 
tered Seville  in  February,  1490,  with  great  pomp  and  triumph. 
There  were  then  preparations  made  for  the  marriage  of  their 
eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Isabella,  with  the  Prince  Don 
Alonzo,  heir  apparent  of  Portugal.  The  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  April,  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Throughout  the  whole  winter  and  spring  the  court  was  in  a 
continual  tumult  of  parade  and  pleasure,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  at  Seville  but  feasts,  tournaments,  and  torch-light 
processions.  What  chance  had  Columbus  of  being  heard 
amid  these  alternate  uproars  of  war  and  festivity  ? 

During  this  long  course  of  solicitation  he  supported  him- 
self, in  part,  by  making  maps  and  charts,  and  was  occasionally 
assisted  by  the  purse  df  the  worthy  friar  Diego  de  Deza.  It 
is  due  to  the  sovereigns  to  say,  also,  that  whenever  he  was 
summoned  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  court,  or  to  attend 
any  appointed  consultation,  he  wajs  attached  to  the  royal  suite, 
and  lodgings  were  provided  for  him  and  sums  issued  to  defray 
his  expenses.  Memorandums  of  several  of  theso  sums  still 
exist  in  the  book  of  accounts  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Francisco 
Gonzalez,  of  Seville,  which  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
archives  of  Simaneas ;  and  it  is  from  these  minutes  that  we 
*  Oaribuy,  Compend.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  36. 
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have  been  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the  movements 
of  Columbus  during  his  attenduacc  upon  this  rambling  and 
warlike  court. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  exposed  to  continual  scofT) 
and  indignities,  being  ridiculed  by  Uie  light  and  ignorant  as 
a  mere  dreamer,  and  stigmatized  by  the  illiberal  ap  an  ad- 
venturer. The  very  children,  it  is  said,  pointed  to  their  fore- 
heads as  he  passed,  being  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
madman. 

The  summer  of  1490  pacsed  away,  but  still  Columbus  was 
kept  in  tantalizing  and  tormenting  suspense.  The  subsequent 
winter  was  not  more  propitious.  He  was  lingering  at  Cor- 
dova in  a  state  of  irritating  anxiety,  when  he  learnt  that  the 
sovereigns  were  preparing  to  depart  on  a  campaign  in  the 
Vega  of  Granada,  with  a  determination  never  to  raise  their 
camp  from  before  that  city,  until  their  victorious  banners 
shoiild  float  upon  its  towers. 

Columbus  was  aware  that  when  cmce  the  campaign  was 
opened  and  the  sovereigns  were  in  the  field,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  any  attention  to  his  suit.  He  was  wearied,  if 
not  incensed,  at  the  repeated  postponements  he  had  experi- 
enced, by  which  several  years  had  been  consumed.  He  now 
pressed  for  a  decisive  reply  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
not  admit  of  evasion.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  therefore,  was 
called  upon  by  the  sovereigns  to  hold  a  definitive  conference 
with  the  scientific  men  to  whom  the  project  had  been  referred, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  decision.  The  bishop  tardily 
complied,  and  at  length  reported  to  their  majesties,  as  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Junto,  that  the  proposed  scheme  was 
vain  and  impossible,  and  that  it  did  not  become  such  great 
princes  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the  kind  on  such  weak 
grounds  as  had  been  advanced."*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  report,  the  sovereigns 
were  unwilling  to  close  the  door  upon  a  project  which  might 
be  productive  of  such  important  advantages.  Many  of  the 
learned  members  of  the  Junto  also  were  in  its  favour,  particu- 
larly Fray  Diego  de  Deza,  tutor  to  Prince  Juan,  who  from 
his  situation  and  clerical  character  had  access  to  the  royal 
ear,  and  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  counteracting  the 
decision  of  the  board.  A  degree  of  consideration,  also,  had 
gradually  grown  up  at  court  for  the  enterprise,  and  many  men, 
*  Hist,  del  Almirante  op.  2. 
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distinguished  for  rank  and  merit,  had  become  its  advocates. 
Fernando  de  Talavera,  therefore,  was  commanded  to  inform 
Columbus,  who  was  still  at  Cordova,  that  the  great  cares  and 
expenses  of  the  wars  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  sovereigns 
to  engage  in  any  new  enterprise ;  but  that  when  the  war  was 
concluded  they  would  have  both  time  and  inclination  to  treat 
with  him  about  what  he  proposed.* 

This  was  but  a  starved  reply  to  receive  after  so  many  days 
of  weary  attendance,  anxious  expectation,  and  deferred  hope ; 
Colimibus  was  unwilling  to  receive  it  at  second  hand,  and  re- 
paired to  the  court  at  Seville  to  learn  his  fate  from  the  lips  of 
the  sovereigns.  Their  reply  was  virtually  the  same,  declining 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise  for  the  present,  but  holding  out 
hopes  of  patronage  when  relieved  from  the  cares  and  expenses  ; 
of  the  war. 

Columbus  looked  upon  this  indefinite  postponement  as  a 
mere  courtly  mode  of  evading  his  importunity,  and  supposed 
that  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns  had  been 
counteracted  by  the  objections  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted. 
Eenouncing  all  further  confidence,  therefore,  in  vague  pro- 
mises, which  had  so  often  led  to  disappointment,  and  giving 
up  all  hopes  of  countenance  from  the  throne,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Seville,  indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  having  been 
beguiled  out  of  so  many  precious  years  of  waning  existence. 

CHAPTER  V. 

About  half  a  le^ue  from  the  little  sea-port  of  Palos  de 
Moguer  in  Andalusia  there  stood,  and  continues  to  stand  at 
the  present  day,  an  ancient  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  de- 
dicated to  Santa  Maria  de  Kabida.  One  da^  a  stranger  on 
foot,  in  humble  guise,  but  of  a  distinguished  air,  accompanied 
by  a  small  boy,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  asked 
of  the  porter  a  little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  While 
receiving  this  humble  refreshment,  the  prior  of  the  convent, 
Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  happening  to  pass  by,  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  observing  from  his 
air  and  accent  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  soon  learned  the  particulars  of  his  story. 
That  stranger  was  Columbus.f    He  was  on  his  way  to  the 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  2. 

t  "Lo  dicho  Almirante  Colon  veniendo  &  la  Babida,  que  es  un 
monasterio  de  frailes  en  csta  yilla,  el  qual  demand6  &  la  porteria  que  le 
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neighbouring  town  of  Huelva,  to  seek  his  brother-in-law,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,* 

The  prior  was  a  man  of  extensive  information.  His  atten- 
tion had  been  turned  in  some  measure  to  geographical  and 
nautical  science,  probably  from  his  vicinity  to  Palos,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  among  the  most  enterprising  na^ngators 
of  Spain,  and  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  recently  disco- 
vered islands  and  countries  on  the  African  coast.  He  was 
greatly  interested  by  the  conversation  of  Columbus,  and  struck 
\vith  the  grandeur  of  his  views.  It  was  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  the  monotonous  life  of  the  cloister,  to  have  a  man  of 
such  singular  character,  intent  on  so  extraordinary  an  enter- 
prise, applying  for  bread  and  water  at  the  gate  of  his  convent. 

When  he  found,  however,  that  the  vovager  was  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  Spain  to  seek  patronage  m  the  court  of  France, 
and  that  so  important  an  enterprise  was  about  to  be  lost  for 
ever  to  the  country,  the  patriotism  of  the  good  friar  took  the 
alarm.  He  detained  Columbus  as  his  guest,  and,  diffident  of 
his  own  judgment,  sent  for  a  scientific  friend  to  converse  with 
him.  That  friend  was  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician,  resi- 
dent in  Palos,  the  same  who  frunishes  this  interesting  testi- 
mony. Fernandez  was  equally  struck  with  the  appearance 
and  conversation  of  the  stranger ;  several  conferences  took 
place  at  the  convent,  at  which  several  of  the  veteran  mariners 
of  Palos  were  present.  Among  these  was  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  the  head  of  a  family  of  wealthy  and  experienced  navi- 
gators of  the  place,  celebrated  for  their  adventurous  expedi- 
tions. Facts  were  related  by  some  of  these  navigators  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  Columbus.  In  a  word,  his  project 
was  treated  with  a  deference  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  La 
Rabida,  and  among  the  seafaring  men  of  Palos,  which  had 
been  sought  in  vain  among  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  the 
court.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  especially,  was  so  convinced 
of  its  feasibility  that  he  offered  to  engage  in  it  with  purse  and 


diesen  para  aquel  nifiico,  qae  era  nifio,  pan  i  agua  que  bebiese."  The 
testimony  of  Garcia  Fernandez  exists  in  manuscript  among  the  multi- 
farious writings  of  the  Pleito  or  lawsuit,  which  are  preserved  at  Seville. 
I  have  made  use  of  an  authenticated  extract,  copied  for  the  late  his- 
torian, Juan  Baut.  Mufloz. 

*  Probably  Pedro  Correa,  already  mentioned,  from  whom  he  had 
received  information  of  signs  of  land  iu  the  west,  observed  near  Puerto 
Santo. 
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person,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  Columbus  in  a  renewed 
application  to  the  court. 

Friar  Juan  Perez  was  confirmed  in  his  faith  by  the  concur- 
rence of  those  learned  and  practical  counciUors.  He  had  once 
been  confessor  to  the  queen,  and  knew  that  she  was  always 
accessible  to  persons  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  proposed  to 
write  to  her  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  entreated 
Columbus  to  delay  his  journey  until  nn  answer  could  be  re- 
cci%'ed.  The  latter  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  felt  as  if,  in 
leaving  Spain,  he  was  again  abandonii^  his  home.  He  was 
also  reluctant  to  renew,  in  another  court,  the  vexations  and 
disappointments  experienced  in  Spain  and  P<»tugal. 

The  little  council  at  the  convent  of  La  Babida  now  cast 
round  their  eyes  for  an  ambassador  to  depart  upon  this  mo- 
mentous mission.  They  chose  one  Sebastian  Kodriguez,  a 
pilot  of  Lepe,  one  of  the  most  shrewd  an  important  person- 
ages in  this  maritime  neighbourhood.  The  queen  was,  at 
this  time,  at  Santa  Fe,  the  military  city  which  had  been  built 
in  the  Vega  before  Granada,  alter  the  conflagration  of  the 
royal  camp.  The  hcmesi  pilot  acquitted  himself  faithfully, 
expeditiously,  and  successiully,  in  his  embassy.  He  found 
access  to  the  benignant  princess,  and  delivered  the  epistle  of 
the  friar.  Isabella  had  always  be«i  favourably  disposed  to 
the  proposition  of  Columbus.  She  wrote  in  reply  to  Juan 
Perez,  thanking  him  for  his  timely  services,  and  requesting 
that  he  would  repair  immediately  to  the  court,  leaving  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  confident  hope  until  he  shomd  bear 
further  from  her.  This  royal  letter  was  brought  back  by  the 
pilot  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  and  spread  great  joy  in  the 
little  junto  at  the  convent.  No  sooner  did  the  warm-hearted 
friar  receive  it,  than  he  saddled  his  mide,  and  departed  pri- 
vately, before  midnight,  for  the  court.  He  journeyed  through 
the  conquered  countries  of  the  Moors,  and  rode  into  the 
newly-erected  city  of  Santa  F^,  where  the  sovereigns  were 
superintending  the  close  investment  of  the  capital  of  Granada. 

The  sacred  office  of  Juan  Perez  gained  him  a  ready  entrance 
in  a  court  distinguished  for  religious  zeal ;  and,  once  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  his  former  relation,  as  father 
confessor,  gave  him  great  freedom  of  counsel.  He  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Columbus  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  speak- 
ing, from  actual  knowledge,  of  his  honourable  motives,  his 
professional  knowledge    and   experience,   and   his    perfect 
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capacity  to  fulfil  the  undertaking ;  he  xepreeented  the  solid 
principles  upon  which  the  ^aterprise  was  founded,  the  advan- 
tage that  must  attend  its  success,  and  the  glory  it  must  shed 
upon  the  Spanish  crown.  It  is  probable  that  Isabella  had 
never  heard  the  proposition  urged  with  such  honest  zeal  and 
impressive  eloquence.  Being  naturally  mot*o  sanguine  and 
susceptible  than  the  king,  and  more  open  to  warm  and  gene- 
rous impulses,  she  was  moved  by  the  representations  of  Juan 
Perez,  which  were  warmly  sectrnded  by  her  favourite,  the 
Marchioness  of  Moya,  who  entered  into  the  afiair  with  & 
woman's  disinterested  enthusiasm.*  The  queen  requested 
that  Columbus  might  be  again  sent  to  her,  and,  with  the 
kind  considerateness  which  characterized  her,  bethinking 
herself  of  his  poverty,  and  his  humUe  plight,  ordered  that 
twenty  thousand  maravedies  f  in  florins  should  be  forwarded 
to  him,  to  bear  his  travelling  expenses,  to  provide  him  vrith 
a  mule  for  his  journey,  and  to  furnish  him  with  decent 
raiment,  that  he  might  make  a  respectable  appearance  at  the 
court. 

The  worthy  friax  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  result 
of  his  mission ;  he  transmitted  the  money,  and  a  letter,  by 
the  hands  of  an  inhabitant  of  Palos,  to  the  physician  Garcia 
Fernandez,  who  delivered,  them  to  Columbus.  The  latter 
complied  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  epistle.  He 
excl^nged  his  threadbare  garb  for  oaie  more  suited  to  the 
sphere  of  a  court,  and,  purchasing  a  mule,  set  out  once  more 
reanimated  by  hopes,  for  the  camp  before  Oranada.| 

CHAPTER  VI.--[1492.] 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  the  court,  he  experienced  a 
favourable  reception,  and  was  given  in  hospitable  charge  to 
his  steady  friend  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  the  accountant-gene- 
ral. The  moment,  however,  was  too  eventful  for  his  busi- 
ness to  receive  immediate  attention.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
witness  the  memorable  surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish , 
arms.  He  beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
sally  forth  from  the  Alhambra,  and  yield  up  the  keys  of  that 

*  Retrato  del  Buen  Yassallo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

t  Or  72  dollars,  and  equivalent  to  216  dollan  of  the  present  day. 

i  Most  of  the  particulars  of  this  visit  of  Columbus  to  the  convent  of 
La  Rabida  are  from  the  testimony  rendered  by  Qarcia  Fernandez  in  the 
lawsuit  between  Dieg<^  the  son  of  Columbus>  and  the  crown. 
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fiivouritc  scat  of  Moorish  power ;  while  the  king  aud  queen, 
with  all  the  chivalry,  and  rank,  and  magnificence  of  Spain, 
moved  forward  in  proud  and  solemn  procession,  to  receive  this 
token  of  submission.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 
in  Spanish  history.  After  near  eight  hundred  years  of  pain- 
ful stniggle,  the  crescent  was  completely  cast  down,  the  cross 
exalted  in  its  place,  and  the  standard  of  Spain  was  seen 
floating  en  the  highest  tower  of  the  Alhambra.  The  whole 
court  and  army  were  abandoned  to  jubilee.  The  air  resounded 
with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of  triumph,  and  hymns  of 
thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were  beheld  military  rejoicings 
aud  religious  oblations ;  for  it  was  considered  a  triumph,  not 
merely  of  arms,  but  of  Christianity.  The  king  and  queen 
moved  in  the  midst,  in  more  than  common  magnificence, 
while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  more  than  mortal ;  as  if 
sent  by  Heaven  for  the  salvation  and  building  up  of  Spain.* 
The  court  was  thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of  that  warlike 
country,  and  stirring  era ;  by  the  flower  of  its  nobility,  by 
the  most  dignified  of  its  prelacy,  by  bards  and  minstrels,  and 
«U  the  xetinue  of  a  romantic  and  picturesque  age.  There 
was  nothing  but  the  glittering  of  arms,  the  rustling  of  robes, 
the  sound  of  music  and  festivity. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  our  narigator  during  this  brilliant 
and  triumphant  scene  ?  It  is  furnished  by  a  Spanish  writer. 
*•  A  man  obscure  and  but  little  known  followed  at  this  time 
the  court.  Confounded  in  the  crowd  of  importunate  appli- 
cants, feeding  his  imagination  in  the  comers  of  antechambers 
with  the  pompous  project  of  discovering  a  world,  melancholy 
and  dejected  in  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  he  beheld 
with  indifierence,  rnd  almost  with  contempt,  the  conclusion 
of  a  conquest  which  swelled  all  bosoms  with  jubilee,  and 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  utmost  bounds  of  desire.  That 
man  was  Christopher  Columbus."  f 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  the  monarchs 
stood  pledged  to  attend  to  his  proposals.  The  war  with  the 
Moors  was  at  an  end,  Spain  was  delivered  from  its  intruders, 
and  its  sovereigns  might  securely  turn  their  views  to  foreign 
enterprise.  They  kept  their  word  with  Columbus.  Persons 
of  confidence  were  appointed  to  negociate  with  him,  among 
whom  was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who,  by  the  recent  con- 

*  Marinna,  Hist  do  Espafla  lib  xxv.  cap.  18. 
t  Clcmcucin,  Elogio  dc  la  Iloina  Catollca,  p,  20. 
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quest,  had  risen  to  be  Archbishop  of  Granada.  At  the  Tcry 
outset  of  their  negociation,  however,  unexpected  difficulties 
arose.  So  fidly  imbued  was  Columbus  with  the  grandeiu:  of 
his  enterprise,  that  he  would  listen  to  none  but  princely  cmi- 
ditions.  His  principal  stipulation  was,  that  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  titles  and  privileges  of  admiral  and  viceroy 
over  the  countries  he  shotdd  discover,  with  one-tenth  of  all 
gains,  either  by  trade  or  conquest.  The  courtiers  who  treated 
with  him  were  indignant  at  such  a  demand.  Their  pride  was 
shocked  to  see  one,  whom  they  had  considered  as  a  needy 
adventurer,  aspiring  to  rank  and  dignities  superior  to  their 
own.  One  observed  with  a  sneer  that  it  was  a  shrewd  ar- 
rangement which  he  proposed,  whereby  he  was  secure,  at  all 
events,  of  the  honoiu:  of  a  command,  and  had  nothing  to 
lose  in  case  of  failure.  To  this  Columbus  promptly  replied, 
by  offering  to  furnish  one- eighth  of  the  cost,  on  condition  of 
enjoying  an  eighth  of  the  profits.  To  do  this,  he  no  doubt 
calculated  on  the  proffered  assistance  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon,  the  wealthy  navigator  of  Palos. 

His  terms,  however,  were  pronounced  inadmissible.  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera  had  always  considered  Columbus  a  dream- 
ing speculator,  or  a  needy  applicant  for  bread ;  but  to  see 
this  man,  who  had  for  years  been  an  indigent  and  threadbare 
solicitor  in  his  antechamber,  assuming  so  lofty  a  tone,  and 
claiming  an  office  that  approached  to  the  awful  dignity  of  the 
throne,  excited  the  astoiiishmcnt  as  well  as  the  indignation 
of  the  prelate.  He  represented  to  Isabella,  that  it  would  be 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  so  illustrious  a  crown  to  lavish 
such  distinguished  honours  upon  a  namelesL  stranger.  Such 
terms,  he  observed,  even  in  case  of  success,  would  be  exorbitant, 
but  in  case  of  failure,  would  be  cited  with  ridicule,  as  cvideuco 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  the  Spanish  monarch^. 

Isabella  was  always  attentive  to  the  opinions  of  her  ghostly 
advisers,  and  the  archbishop,  being  her  confessor,  had  pe- 
culiar influence.  His  suggestions  checked  her  dawning 
favour.  She  thought  the  proposed  advantages  might  he 
purchased  at  too  great  a  price.  More  moderate  condttions 
were  offered  to  Columbus,  and  such  as  appeared  highly 
honourable  and  advontageous.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  he  would 
not  cede  one  point  of  his  demands,  and  the  negociation  was 
broken  off. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  great  constancy  of  purpose 
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aiid  loftiness  of  spirit  displayed  by  Columbus,  ever  since  he 
had  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  his  discovery.  More  than 
eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  correspondence  with 
Paulo  Toscanelli  of  Florence,  wherein  he  had  announced  his 
design.  The  greatest  pjirt  of  that  time  had  been  consumed 
in  applications  at  various  courts.  During  that  period,  what 
poverty,  neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  disappointment 
had  he  not  su£Percd !  Nothing,  however,  could  shake^  his 
perseverance,  nor  make  him  descend  to  terms  which  he  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  his  enterprise.  In  all  his  negoci- 
ations  he  forgot  his  present  obscurity,  he  forgot  his  pivsont 
indigence ;  his  ardent  imagination  realized  the  magnitude 
of  his  contemplated  discoveries,  and  he  felt  himself  negoci- 
ating  about  empire. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  had  worn  away  in 
fruitless  solicitings ;  though  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
same  weary  career  was  not  to  be  entered  upon  at  any  other 
court ;  yet  so  indignant  was  he  at  the  repeated  disappoint- 
ments he  had  experienced  in  Spain,  that  he  determined  to 
abandon  it  for  ever,  rather  than  compromise  his  demands. 
Taking  leave  of  his  friends,  therefore,  he  mounted  his  mule, 
and  sallied  forth  from  Santa  Fe  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1492,  on  his  way  to  Cordova,  whence  he  intended  to  depart 
immediately  for  France. 

When  the  few  friends  who  were  zealous  believers  in  the 
theory  of  Columbus  saw  him  really  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  country,  they  were  filled  with  distress,  considering 
his  departure  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation.  Among  the 
number  was  Luis  de  St  Angel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  in  Arragon.  Determined  if  possible  to  avert  the 
evil,  he  obtained  an  immediate  audience  of  the  queen,  ac- 
companied by  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla.  The  exigency  of  the 
moment  gave  him  courage  and  eloquence.  He  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  entreaties,  but  almost  mingled  reproaches, 
expressing  astonishment  that  a  queen  who  had  evinced  the 
spirit  to  undertake  so  many  great  and  perilous  enterprises, 
should  hesitate  at  one  where  the  loss  could  be  so  trifling,  wliile 
the  gain  might  be  incalculable.  He  reminded  her  how  much 
might  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  exaltation  of  the 
church,  and  the  extension  of  her  own  power  and  dominion. 
What  caupc  of  regret  to  herself,  of  triumph  to  her  enemies, 
of  sorrow  to  htir  friondi,  thould  this  •ntwrpriiw,  thus  rejected 
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by  her,  be  accomplished  by  some  other  power !  He  reminded 
her  what  fame  and  dominion  other  princes  had  acquired  by 
their  discoveries ;  here  wa.s  nn  opportunity  to  surpass  them 
all.  He  entreated  her  majesty  not  to  be  misled  by  the  asser- 
tions of  learned  men,  that  the  project  was  the  dream  of  u 
visionary.  He  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Columbus,  and 
the  soundness  and  practicability  of  his  plans.  Neither  Avould 
even  his  failure  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  crown.  It  was 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  clear  up  even  a  doubt  upon 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  for  it  belonged  to  enlightened 
and  magnanimous  princes  to  invcfttigate  questions  of  the 
kind,  and  to  explore  the  wonders  and  secrets  of  the  universe. 
He  stated  the  liberal  offer  of  Columbus  to  bear  an  eighth 
of  the  expense,  and  informed  her  that  all  the  requisites  for 
this  great  enterprise  consisted  but  of  two  vessels,  and  about 
three  thousand  crowns. 

These  and  many  more  arguments  were  urged  with  that  per- 
suasive power  which  honest  zeal  imparts,  and  it  is  said  the 
Marchioness  of  Moya,  who  was  present,  exerted  her  elo- 
quence to  persuade  the  queen.  The  generous  spirit  of  Isa- 
bella was  enkindled.  It  seems  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  the 
subject  broke  upon  her  mind  in  its  real  grandeur,  and  she 
declared  her  resolution  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

There  was  still  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  kiiig  looked 
coldly  on  tne  affair,  and  the  royal  finances  were  absolutely 
drained  by  me  war  Some  time  must  be  given  to  replenish 
them.  How  could  she  draw  on  an  orhausted  treasury  for  a 
measure  to  which  the  king  was  a^lvrise !  St.  Angel  watched 
this  8u.<«pen8e  with  trembling  anxiety.  The  next  moment 
reassured  him.  With  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  herself, 
and  of  the  cause,  Isabella  exclaimed,  "  I  undertake  the 
enterprise  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge 
my  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.**  This  was  the 
pioiidcst  moment  in  the  life  of  Isabella:  it  st  i)ed  her 
renown  for  ever  as  the  potrouess  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

St.  Angel,  eager  to  secure  this  noble  impulfo,  assured  her 
majesty  that  there  woidd  bo  no  need  of  pledging  her  jewels, 
as  ne  was  ready  to  advance  the  necessary  funds.  His  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  ;  the  funds  really  came  from  the  coffers 
of  Arragon  ;  seventeen  thousand  florins  were  advanced  by 
the  accountant  of  St.  Angel  out  of  the  treasury  of  King  Ferdi- 
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nand.  That  prudent  monarch,  however,  took  care  to  have 
his  kingdom  indemnified  some  few  years  afterwards :  for  in 
remuneration  of  this  loan,  a  part  of  the  first  gold  brought  by 
Columbus  firom  the  New  World  was  employed  in  gilding  the 
vaults  and  ceilings  of  the  royal  saloon  in  the  grand  palace  of 
Saragoza,  in  Arragon,  anciently  the  Aljaferia,  or  abode  of  the 
Moorish  kings.* 

Columbus  had  pursued  his  lonely  journey  across  the  Vega 
and  reached  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  about  two  leagues  from 
Granada,  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  of  Elvira ;  a  pass  famous 
in  the  Moorish  wars  for  many  a  desperate  encoimter  between 
the  Christians  and  Infidels.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
courier  from  the  queen,  spurring  in  aU  speed,  who  summoned 
him  to  return  to  Santa  Fe.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
being  loth  to  subject  himself  again  to  the  delays  and  equivo- 
cations of  the  court ;  when  informed,  however,  of  the  sudden 
zeal  for  the  enterprise  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  queen,  and 
the  positive  promise  she  had  given  so  undertake  it,  he  no 
longer  felt  a  doubt,  but,  tm-ning  the  reins  of  his  mule, 
hastened  back,  with  joyful  alacrity  to  Santa  Fe,  confiding  in 
the  noble  probity  of  that  princess. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— [1492.] 

Ox  arriving  at  Santa  F^,  Colimibus  had  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  queen,  and  the  benignity  with  which  she 
received  him  atoned  for  all  past  neglect.  Through  deference 
to  the  zeal  she  thus  suddenly  displayed,  the  king  yielded  his 
tardy  concurrence,  but  Isabella  was  the  soul  of  this  grand 
enterprise.  She  was  prompted  by  lofty  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm, while  the  king  proved  cola  and  calculating  in  this  as 
in  all  his  other  undertakings. 

A  perfect  understanding  being  thus  effected  with  the 
sovereigns,  articles  of  agreement  were  ordered  to  be  drawn 
out  by  Juan  de  Coloma,  the  royal  secretaiy.  They  were  to 
the  following  effect  :~ 

1 .  That  Columbus  should  have,  for  himself  dmiug  his  life, 
and  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  the  office  of  admiral  in 
all  the  lands  and  continents  which  ho  might  discover  or 
acquire  in  the  ocean,  with  similar  honours  and  prerogatives  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  high-admiral  ol'  Castile  in  his  district. 

2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor- general  over  all 

*  Argcnsoia;  Anake  do  Arragon,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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the  said  lands  and  continents ;  with  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating three  candidates  for  the  government  of  each  island  or 
province,  one  of  whom  should  be  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 

3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  himself  one- 
tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  spices,  and 
all  other  articles  and  merchandises,  in  whatever  manner 
fomid,  bought,  bartered,  or  gained  wiliiin  this  admiralty,  the 
costs  being  firat  deducted. 

4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  shoidd  be  the  sole  judge  in 
all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of  traffic  between  those 
countries  and  Spain,  provided  the  high-admiral  of  Castile  had 
similar  jurisdiction  in  his  district. 

5.  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after  times,  contribute  an 
eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting  out  vessels  to  sail  on 
this  enterprise,  and  receive  an  eighth  part  of  the  profits. 

The  last  stipulation,  which  sudmits  Columbus  to  bear  an 
eighth  of  the  enterprise,  was  made  in  consequence  of  his 
indignant  proffer,  on  being  reproached  with  demanding  ample 
emoluments  while  incurring  no  portion  of  the  charge.  He 
fulfilled  this  engagement,  tl^ough  the  assistance  of  the  Pinzons 
of  Palos,  and  added  a  third  vessel  to  the  armament.  Thus 
one-eighth  of  the  expense  attendant  on  this  grand  expedition, 
undertaken  by  a  powerful  nation,  was  actually  borne  hy  the 
individual  who  conceived  ft,  and  who  likewise  risked  his  life 
on  its  success. 

The  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
at  the  city  of  Santa  F6,  in  l£e  Vega  or  plain  of  Granada,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1492.  A  letter  of  privilege,  or  commission 
to  Columbus,  of  similar  purport,  was  drawn  out  in  form,  and 
issued  by  the  sovereigns  in  the  city  of  Granada,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  the  same  month.  In  this,  the  dignities  and  pre- 
rogatives of  viceroy  and  governor  were  made  hereditary  in 
his  family ;  and  he  and  his  heirs  were  authorized  to  prefix 
the  title  of  Don  to  their  names ;  a  distinction  accorded  in 
those  days  only  to  persons  of  rank  and  estate,  though  it  has 
since  lost  all  value,  firom  being  laiiversally  used  in  Spain. 

All  the  royal  documents  issued  on  this  occasion  bore  equally 
the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  her  separate 
crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all  the  expense ;  and,  during  her 
life,  few  persons  except  Castilians,  were  permitted  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  new  territorif'it.* 

*  Charlevoix,  HUt.  St.  Doialngo,  lib.  i.  p.  79. 
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The  port  of  Polos  de  Moguer  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
where  the  armament  was  to  be  fitted  out,  Columbus  calcu- 
lating, no  doubt,  on  the  co-operation  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
resident  there,  and  on  the  assistance  of  his  zealous  friend  the 
prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Babida.  Before  going  into  the 
business  details  of  this  great  enterprise,  it  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  illustriout'  man  who  conceived  and  conducted 
it,  most  especially  to  notice  the  elevated,  even  though  visionary 
spirit  by  Nvhich  he  was  actuated.  One  of  his  principal 
objects  was  undoubtedly  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  expected  to  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and 
to  open  a  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  vast  and 
magnificent  empire  of  the  Grand  Khan.  The  conversion  of 
that  heathen  potentate  had,  in  former  times,  been  a  favourite 
aim  of  various  pontiffs  and  pious  sovereigns,  and  various 
missions  had  been  sent  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  for 
that  piirpose.  Columbus  now  considered  himself  about  to 
effect  this  great  work ;  to  spread  the  light  of  revelation  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  be  the  instrument  of 
accomplishing  one  of  the  sublime  predictions  of  Holy  Writ. 
Ferdinand  listened  with  complacency  to  these  enthusiastic 
anticipations.  With  him,  however,  religion  was  subservient 
to  interest:  and  he  had  found,  in  the  recent  conquest  of 
Qranada,  that  extending  the  sway  of  the  church  might  be 
made  a  laudable  means  of  extending  his  own  dominions. 
According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  diay,  every  nation  that 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  truths  of  Christianity,  was  fair 
spoil  for  a  Christian  invader ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  more  stimulated  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  wealth 
of  Mangi,  Cathay,  and  other  provinces  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Khan,  than  by  any  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  him  and  his 
semi-barbarous  subjects. 

Isabella  had  nobler  inducements;  she  was  filled  i  1th  a 
pious  zeal  at  the  idea  of  effecting  such  a  great  work  of  salva- 
tion. From  different  motives,  therefore,  both  of  the  sovereigns 
accorded  with  the  views  of  Columbus  in  this  particular,  and 
when  he  afterwards  departed  on  his  voyage,  letters  were 
actually  given  him  for  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  Columbus  did  not  stop  here. 
Anticipating  boundless  wealth  from  his  discoveries,  he  sug- 
gcsted  that  the  treasures  thus  acquired  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  pious  purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusa- 
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lem  from  the  power  of  the  infidels.  The  sovereigns  smiled  at 
this  sally  of  the  imagination,  but  expressed  themselves  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  assured  him  that  even  without  the  funds 
he  anticipated,  they  should  be  well  disposed  to  that  holy 
undertaking.*  What  the  king  and  queen,  however,  may 
have  considered  a  mere  sally  of  momentary  excitement,  was 
a  deep  and  cherished  design  of  Columbus.  It  is  a  ciuious 
and  characteristic  fact,  which  has  never  been  particularly 
noticed,  that  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  his  ambition,  mcditnterl  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  solemnly  provided  for  in  his  will. 
In  fact,  he  subsequently  considered  it  the  main  work  for  which 
he  was  chosen  by  Heaven  as  an  agent,  and  that  his  great 
discovery  was  but  a  preparatory  dispensation  of  I'liivhlcnne 
to  furnish  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

A  home-felt  mark  of  favoTir,  characteristic  of  the  kind  and 
considerate  heart  of  Isabella,  was  accorded  to  Columbus 
before  his  departure  from  the  court.  An  albala,  or  letter- 
patent,  was  issued  by  the  queen  on  the  8th  of  May,  appoint- 
ing his  son  Diego  page  to  Prince  Juan,  the  heir  apparent, 
with  an  allowance  for  his  support ;  an  honour  granted  only  to 
the  sons  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.f 

Thus  gratified  in  his  dearest  wishes,  after  a  course  of  delays 
and  disappointments  sufficient  to  have  reduced  any  ordinary 
man  to  despair,  Columbus  took  leave  of  the  court  on  the  12th 
of  May,  and  set  out  jojrfuUy  for  Palos.  Let  those  who  are 
disposed  to  faint  under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
great  and  worthy  undertaking,  remember  that  eighteen  years 
elapsed  after  the  time  that  Columbus  conceived  his  enter- 
prise, before  he  was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  efiect ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  was  pa&.st>d  in  almost  hopeless  solici- 
tation, amidst  poverty,  neglect,  and  taunting  ridicule ;  that 
the  prime  of  his  life  had  wasted  away  in  the  struggle,  and 
that  when  his  perseverance  was  finally  crowned  with  success, 
he  was  about  his  fifty-sixth  year.  His  example  should 
encoiuTige  the  enterprising  never  to  despair. 

*  Protestd  a  vueitras  Altezas  que  ioda  la  ganancia  dcata  mi  empresa 
se  gastase  en  la  conqtiista  de  Jerusalem,  y  vuestras  Altozaa  c  rieron,  y 
dgoroD  quo  Iob  placia,  y  que  sin  cste  tcnian  aquclla  ganu.  Primer 
Viagc  do  Colon,  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  117. 

t  Navarrcie,  Colcc.  de  Yuges,  torn.  ii.  doc.  H. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  amTing  at  Palos,  Columbus  repaired  immediately  to' 
the  neighbourmg  convent  of  La  Rabida,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  worthy  prior,  Fray  Juan  Perez,  and 
again  became  his  guest.*  The  port  of  Palos,  for  some  misde- 
meanour, had  been  condemned  by  the  royal  council  to  serve 
the  crown  for  one  year  with  two  armed  caravels ;  and  these 
were  destined  to  form  part  of  the  armament  of  Columbus, 
who  was  Aimished  with  the  necessary  papers  and  vouchers  to 
enforce  obedience  in  all  matters  necessary  for  his  expedition. 

On  the  foUowing  monung.  the  257of  May,  clmbus, 
accompanied  by  Fray  Juan  Perez,  whose  character  and  station 
gave  him  great  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  proceeded 
to  the  church  of  St.  Oeoi^e,  in  Palos,  where  the  alcalde,  the 
regidors,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  been 
notified  to  attend.  Here,  in  presence  of  them  all,  in  the 
porch  of  the  church,  a  royal  order  was  read  by  a  notary  public, 
commanding  the  authorities  of  Palos  to  have  two  caravels 
ready  for  sea  within  ten  days  after  this  notice,  and  to  place 
them  and  their  crews  at  the  disposal  of  Columbus.  The  latter 
was  likewise  empowered  to  procure  and  fit  out  a  third  vessel. 
The  crews  of  all  three  were  to  receive  the  ordinary  wages  of 
seamen  employed  in  armed  vessels,  and  to  be  paid  four  months 
in  advance.  They  were  to  sail  in  isuch  direction  as  Columbus, 
tmder  the  royal  authority,  should  command,  and  were  to  obey 
him  in  all  things,  with  merely  one  stipulation,  that  neither  he 
nor  they  were  to  go  to  St.  Ueorge  la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  nor  any  other  of  the  lately  discovered  possessions  of 
Portugal.  A  certificate  of  their  good  conduct,  signed  by 
Columbus,  was  to  be  the  discharge  of  their  obligation  to  the 
crown.f 

Orders  were  likewise  read,  addressed  to  the  public  author- 
ities, and  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  in  the 
maritime  borders  of  Andalusia,  commanding  them  to  furnish 
supplies  and  assistance  of  all  kinds,  at  reasonable  prices,  for 
the  fitting  out  of  the  vessels ;  and  penalties  were  den'^imced 
on  such  as  shoidd  cause  any  impediment.  Ni  laties  were  to 
be  exacted  for  any  articles  furnished  to  the  vessels ;  and  all 
criminal  processes  against  the  person  or  property  of  any  indi- 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v. 
t  Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Yiagcs,  torn.  11.  doc.  6. 
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vidnal  engaged  in  the  expedition  was  to  be  suspended  during 
his  absence,  and  for  two  months  after  his  return.* 

With  these  orders  the  authorities  promised  implicit  com- 
pliance ;  but,  when  ihe  nature  of  the  intended  expedition 
came  to  be  known,  astonishment  and  dismay  fell  upon  Uie  little 
community.  The  ships  and  crews  demanded  for  such  a 
desperate  service  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacrifices.  The 
owners  of  vessels  refused  to  furnish  them;  the  boldest  seamen 
shrank  from  such  a  wild  and  chimerical  cruise  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  ocean.  All  kinds  of  frightful  tales  and  fistbles  were 
conjured  up  concerning  the  unknown  regions  of  the  deep ; 
and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  boldness  of  this 
imdertaking,  than  the  extreme  dread  of  it  in  a  community 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  adventurous  navigators  of  the 
age. 

Weeks  elapsed  without  a  vessel  being  procured,  or  any- 
thing else  'being  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  royal  orders.  Fur- 
ther  mandates  were  therefore  issued  by  the  sovereigns,  order- 
ing the  magistrates  of  the  coast  of  Andalusia  to  press  into 
the  service  any  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  belonging  to 
Spanish  subjects,  and  to  oblige  the  masters  and  crews  to  sail 
with  Columbus  in  whatever  direction  he  should  be  sent  by 
royal  command.  Juan  de  Pefialosa,  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  was  sent  to  see  that  this  order  was  properly  com- 

Elied  with,  receiving  two  hunted  maravedies  a  day  as  long  as 
e  was  occupied  in  the  business,  which  sum,  together  with 
other  penalties  expressed  in  the  mandate,  was  to  be  exacted 
from  such  as  should  be  disobedient  and  delinquent.  This 
letter  was  acted  upon  by  Columbus  in  Palos  and  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Moguer,  but  apparently  with  as  little  success 
as  the  preceding.  The  communities  of  those  places  were 
thrown  into  complete  confusion;  tumults  took  place;  but 
nothing  of  consequence  was  efiected.  At  length  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  stepped  forward,  with  his  brother  Vicente 
Yanez  Pinzon ;  both  navigators  of  great  courage  and  ability, 
owners  of  vessels,  and  havmg  seamen  in  their  employ.  They 
were  related,  also,  to  many  of  the  seafaring  inhabitants  of 
Palos  and  Moguer,  and  had  great  influence  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.  They  engaged  to  sail  on  the  expedition,  and 
furnished  one  of  the  vessels  required.  Others,  with  their 
owners  and  crews,  were  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  ma-^ 
*  Navarrote,  Colec.  de  Yiages,  torn,  ii  doc  8,  9. 
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gistratcs  under  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  sovereigns ;  and 
it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  despotic  authority  exercised 
over  commerce  in  those  times,  that  respectable  indTviduals 
should  thus  be  compelled  to  ;ingage,  with  persons  and  ships, 
in  what  appeared  to  them  a  mad  and  desperate  enterprise. 

During  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties arose  among  the  seamen  who  had  been  compelled  to 
embark.  These  were  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Gomez  Rascon 
and  Christoval  Quintero,  owners  of  the  Pinta,  one  of  the 
ships  pressed  into  the  service.  All  kinds  of  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way,  by  these  people  and  their  friends,  to 
retard  or  defeat  the  voyage.  The  caulkers  employed  upon  the 
vessels  did  their  work  in  a  careless  and  imperfect  manner,  and 
on  being  commanded  to  do  it  over  again  absconded.*  Some 
of  the  seamen  who  had  enlisted  willingly  repented  of  their 
hardihood,  or  were  disuaded  by  their  relatives,  and  sought 
to  retract;  others  deserted  and  concealed  themselves.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  effected  by  the  most  harsh  and  arbitrary 
measures,  and  in  defiance  of  popular  prejudice  and  opposition. 

The  influence  and  example  of  the  Pinzons  had  a  great 
effect  in  allaying  this  opposition,  and  inducing  many  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  embark.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
had  furnished  Columbus  with  funds  to  pay  the  eighth  part  of 
the  expense  which  he  was  bound  to  advance.  It  is  also  said 
that  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was  to  divide  with  him  his  share 
of  the  profits.  As  no  immediate  profit,  however,  resulted 
from  tlus  expedition,  no  claim  of  the  kind  was  ever  brought 
forward.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Pinzons  was  all-important,  if  not  indispensable,  in  fitting  out 
and  laimching  the  expedition.f 

After  the  great  difficulties  made  by  various  courts  in 
patronizing  this  enterprize,  it  is  surprising  how  inconsiderable 
an  armament  was  required.  It  is  evident  that  Columbus  had 
reduced  his  requisitions  to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great 
expense  should  cause  impediment.  Three  small  vessels  were 
apparently  all  that  he  had  requested.  Two  of  them  were 
light  barks,  called  caravels,  not  superior  to  river  and  coasting 
craft  of  more  modem  days.     Representations  of  this  class  of 

■"  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  MS. 

t  These  facts  concerning  the  Pinzons  are  mostly  taken  from  the. 
testimony  given,  many  years  aftenrards,  in  a  suit  between  Don  Diego, 
the  son  of  Columbus,  and  the  crown. 
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vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and  paintings.*  They  are  deline- 
ated as  open,  and  without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up 
high  at  the  prow  and  stem,  with  forecastles  and  cabins  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  Peter  Martyr,  the  learned 
contemporary  of  Columbus,  says  that  only  one  of  the  three 
vessels  was  decked.  The  smallness  of  the  vessels  was  con- 
sidered an  advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
enabling  him  to  run  close  to  the  shores,  and  to  enter  shallow 
rivers  and  harbours.  In  his  third  voyage,  when  coasting  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  he  complained  of  the  size  of  his  ship,  being 
nearly  a  hundred  tons  burthen.  But  that  such  long  and 
perilous  expeditions,  into  unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken 
in  vessels  withovit  decks,  and  that  they  should  live  through 
the  violent  tempests  by  which  they  were  frequently  assailed, 
remain  among  the  singular  circumstances  of  these  daring 
voyages. 

At  length,  by  the  beginning  of  August,  every  difficulty 
was  vanquished  and  the  vessels  were  ready  for  sea.  The 
lai^est,  which  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  voyage, 
and  was  decked,  was  called  the  Santa  Maria :  on  board  of 
this  ship  Columbus  hoisted  his  flag.  The  second,  called  the 
Pinta,  was  commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Francisco  Martin,  as  pilot.  The  third,  called 
the  Nifia,  had  latine  sails,  and  was  commanded  by  the  third 
of  the  brothers,  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon.  There  were  three 
other  pilots,  Sancho  Ruiz,  Pedro  Alonzo  Nifio,  and  Bar- 
tolomeo  Roldan.  Roderigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  was  inspector- 
general  of  the  armament,  and  Diego  de  Arana,  a  native  of 
Cordova,  chief  alguazil.  Roderigo  de  Escobar  went  as  royal 
notary,  an  officer  always  sent  in  the  armaments  of  the  crown, 
to  take  official  notes  of  all  transactions.  There  were  also  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon,  together  with  various  private 
adventurers,  sevei-al  servants,  and  ninety  mariners ;  making, 
in  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.f 

The  squadron  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  Columbus,  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  his  undertaking,  confessed  him- 
self to  the  friar  Juan  Perez,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  communion.  His  example  was  followed  by  his  officers 
and  crew,  and  they  entered  upon  their  enterprise  fidl  of  awe, 

*  See  Illustrations,  article  "  Ships  of  Columbus." 
t  Charlevoix,  Hist.   St.  Domingo,  lib.  L     Mofloz,  Hist.  Nuevo 
Mundo,  lib.  ii. 
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and  with  the  most  devout  and  affecting  ceremonials,  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  especial  guidance  and  protection  of 
Heaven.  A  deep  gloom  was  spread  over  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Palos  at  their  departure,  for  almost  every  one  had 
some  relative  or  friend  on  board  of  the  squadron.  Ihe  spirits 
of  the  seamen,  already  depressed  by  their  own  fears,  were 
still  more  cast  down  at  the  affliction  of  those  they  left  behind, 
who  took  leave  of  them  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  dis- 
mal forebodings,  as  of  men  they  were  never  to  behold  again. 


BOOK  m. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1492.] 

When  Ck>lumbu8  set  sail  on  this  memorable  voyage,  he 
commenced  a  regular  journal,  intended  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Like  all  his  other  transactions,  it 
evinces  how  deeply  ne  was  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  his  enterprise.  He  proposed  to  keep  it,  as  he 
afterwards  observed,  in  the  manner  of  the  Commentaries  of 
GsBsar.  It  opened  vrith  a  stately  prologue,  wherein,  in  the 
following  wonls,  were  set  forth  the  motives  and  views  which 
led  to  hu  expedition. 

"In  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi.  Whereas  most  Christian, 
most  high,  most  excellent  and  most  powerful  princes,  king 
and  queen  of  the  Spains,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  our 
sovereigns,  in  the  present  year  of  1492,  after  your  highnesses 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors  who  ruled  in 
Europe,  and  had  concluded  that  warfare  in  the  great  city  of 
Chranada,  where,  on  the  second  of  January,  of  this  present 
year,  I  saw  the  royal  banners  of  your  highnesses  placed  by 
force  of  arms  on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  which  is  the 
fortress  of  that  city,  and  beheld  the  Moorish  king  sally  forth 
from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  kiss  the  ro3ral  hfmds  of  your 
highnesses  and  of  my  lord  the  prince ;  and  immediately  in 
that  same  month,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which 
I  had  given  to  your  highnesses  of  the  lands  of  India,  and  of  a 
prince  who  is  called  the  Grand  Khan,  which  is  to  say  in  our 
language,  king  of  kings ;  how  that  many  times  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  sent  to  Pome  to  entreat  for  doctors  of  our 
noly  faith,  to  instruct  him  in  the  same ;  and  that  the  ^loly 
Father  had  never  provided  him  with  them»  and  thus  lo  many 
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people  were  lost,  l>elieying  in  idolatries,  and  imbibing  doctrines 
of  perdition ;  therefore  your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Christians 
and  princes,  lovers  and  promoters  of  the  holy  Christian  fidth, 
and  enemies  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and 
heresies,  determined  to  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to 
the  said  parts  of  India,  to  see  the  said  princes,  and  the  people 
and  lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and  disposition  of  them  all, 
and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  them  to  our 
holy  Bedth ;  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the 
east,  by  which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  a  vovage  to  the 
west,  by  which  course,  unto  the  present  time,  we  do  not  know 
for  certain  that  any  one  hath  pamed.  Your  highnesses,  there- 
fore, after  having  expelled  all  the  Jews  firom  your  kingdoms 
and  territories,  commanded  me,  in  the  same  month  of  January, 
to  proceed  with  a  sufficient  armament  io  the  said  parts  of 
India ;  and  for  this  purpose  bestowed  peat  favours  upon  me, 
ennobling  me,  that  thenceforward  I  might  style  myself  Don, 
appointing  me  high  admiral  of  the  Oc^n  sea,  and  perpetual 
viceroy  and  eovemor  of  all  the  islands  and  continents  I  would 
discover  and  gain,  and  which  henceforward  may  be  discovered 
and  gained  in  the  Ocean  sea ;  and  that  my  eldest  son  should 
succeed  me,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  generation  for  ever. 
I  departed,  therefore,  from  we  city  of  Oruiada,  on  Saturday, 
the  12th  of  May,  of  the  same  year  1492,  to  Palos,  a  seaport, 
where  I  armed  three  ships,  well  calculated  for  such  service, 
and  sailed  from  that  port  well  furnished  with  provisions  and 
with  many  seamen,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  todc  the  route 
for  the  Canary  Islands  of  your  highnesses,  to  steer  my  course 
thence,  and  navigate  untu  I  should  arrive  at  the  Indues,  and 
deliver  the  embasi^  of  your  highnesses  to  those  princes,  and 
accomplish  that  wnich  you  had  commanded.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  intend  to  write  during  this  voyage,  very  punctually 
from  day  to  day,  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see,  and  experience, 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  Also,  my  soverei^  princes,  beside 
describing  each  night  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  in 
the  da^  ue  navigation  of  the  night,  I  propose  to  make  a 
chart,  m  which  I  will  set  down  me  waters  and  lands  of  the 
Ocean  sea  in  their  proper  situations  under  their  bearings; 
and  fVirther,  to  compose  a  book,  and  illustrate  the  whole  in 
picture  by  latitude  fh)m  the  equinoctial,  and  longitude  fW)m 
the  west;  and  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I 
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shoiild  forget  sleep  and  attend  closely  to  the  navigation  to 
accomplish  these  things,  which  will  be  a  great  labour."* 

Thus  are  formally  and  expresdy  stated  by  Columbus  the 
objects  of  this  extraordinary  voyage.  The  material  fbcts  still 
extant  of  his  journal  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  present 
work.f 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  early  in  the 
morning,  that  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a 
small  iuand  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  Odiel,  in  front  of  tiie 
town  of  Huelva,  steeni^  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  the 
Canary  Islands,  whence  it  was  his  intentKm  to  strike  due 
west.  As  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  be  had  prepared  a  map 
or  chart,  improved  upon  that  sent  him  by  Paulo  ToscaneUi. 
Neither  of  tiiose  now  exist,  but  the  globe  or  planisphere 
&uahed  by  Martin  fiehem  in  this  year  of  the  admiral's  first 
¥V)rase  is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  the  chart 
of  Columbus  must  have  been.  It  exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  end  of  Guinea, 
and  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  India.  Between 
them  is  placed  the  island  of  Cipango,  or  Japan,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  Asiatic  coast.  In  his  computations  Columbus  advanced 
this  island  about  a  thousand  leagues  too  much  to  the  east, 
supposing  it  to  be  about  tbe  situation  of  Florida  ;|  and  at  this 
island  he  hoped  first  to  arrive. 

The  exultation  of  Columbus  at  finding  imself,  after  so 

*  Navarrete,  Colee.  de  Yiagei^  torn.  i.  p.  1. 

t  An  abgtract  of  this  jooimd,  made  by  Las  Caaai,  has  recently  been 
diMoyered,and  ia  published  in  the  first  volome  of  the  oollection  of  Sefior 
Kavarrete.  Many  passages  of  this  abstract  had  been  prerioasly  inserted 
by  Las  Oasas  in  his  Hiitoiy  of  the  Indies,  and  the  same  joomal  luwi  been 
eofdonsly  used  by  Fernando  Colnmbus  in  the  histoiy  of  liis  father.  In 
tha  present  account  of  this  voyage,  the  author  hu  made  use  of  the 
JoDinal  contained  in  the  work  of  Sefior  Navarrete,  the  manuscript 
history  of  Las  Casas,  the  Histoiy  of  the  Indies  by  Uerrera,  the  Life  of 
ttn  Admiral  by  his  son,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Indies  by  Oviedo,  the 
maaoseript  history  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabelU  by  Andres  Bemaidea, 
aomta  of  Los  Palacios,  and  the  Letters  and  Decades  of  the  Ocean  Sea^ 
by  Peter  Martyr ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Herrera,  wen 
oontemporaries  and  aoquaintanoea  of  Columbus.  These  are  the  prin- 
oipal  authorities  which  have  been  consulted,  though  scattered  lidhts 
have  oeeasionally  been  obtained  flrom  other  sources. 

4.  Midte-Bron«  Gkograph.  Universelle,  torn,  it  p.  288. 
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maay  years  of  baffled  hope,  fairly  launched  on  his  grand 
-(mterprise,  was  cheeked  by  his  want  of  confidence  in  the 
resolution  and  perseverance  of  his  crews.  As  long  as  he  re- 
mained within  reach  of  Europe,  there  waa  no  security  that, 
in  a  moment  of  repentance  and  alarm,  they  might  not 
renounce  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and  insist  on  a  return. 
Symptoms  soon  appeared  to  warrant  his  apprehensions.  On 
the  third  day,  the  Pinta  made  signal  of  distress ;  her  rudder 
was  discovered  to  be  broken  and  unhung.  This  Columbus 
surmised  to  be  done  through  the  contrivance  of  the  owners 
of  the  caravel,  Gomez  Rascon  and  Christoval  Quintero,  to 
disable  their  vessel,  and  cause  her  to  be  left  behind.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  they  had  been  pressed  into  the  service 
greatly  against  their  will,  and  their  caravel  seized  upon  for 
tile  expedition,  in  conformity  to  the  royal  orders. 

Columbus  was  mudi  disturbed  at  this  ooourrenee.  It  gave 
him  a  foretaste  of  further  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  from 
crews  partly  enlisted  on  compulsion,  and  all  full  of  doubt  and 
fiwebooing.  Trivial  obstacles  might,  in  the  present  critical 
fltate  of  his  voyage,  spread  panic  and  mutiny  through  his 
idiips,  and  entirely  defeat  the  expedition. 

The  'V^ind  was  blowing  strongly  at  the  time,  so  that  he 
could  not  render  assistance  without  endangering  his  own 
vessel.  Fortunately  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  commanded  the 
Pinta,  and  being  an  adroit  and  able  seaman,  succeeded  in 
securing  the  rudder  with,  cords,  so  as  touring  the  vessel  into 
management.  This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary  and  inad- 
Muate  enwdioit;  the  festenings  gave  way  again  on  the 
following  aay,  and  the  other  ships  were  obliged  to  shorten 
•ail  until  the  rudder  could  be  secured. 

This  damaged  state  of  the  Pinta,  as  well  as  her  being  in  a 
leaky  condition,  determined  the  admiral  to  touch  at  the  Canary 
idands,  and  seek  a  vessel  to  replace  her.  lie  considered 
himself  not  far  from  those  islands,  though  a  different  opinion 
was  entertained  by  the  pilots  of  the  squadron.  The  event 
proved  his  superiority  in  taking  observations  and  keeping 
reckonings,  for  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Canaries  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th. 

They  were  detained  upwards  of  three  weeks  among  these 
islands,  seeking  in  vain  another  vessel.  They  were  obliged, 
thorefore,  to  oooke  a  new  rudder  for  the  Pinta,  and  repair 
her  for  the  voyage.    The  latiue  sails  of  the  Nina  wiere  aieo' 
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altered  into  square  sails,  that  she  might  work  more  steadily 
and  securely,  and  be  able  to  keep  company  with  the  other 
vessels. 

While  sailing  among  these  islands,  the  crew  were  terrified 
at  beholding  the  lofty  peak  of  Teneriffe  sending  forth  volumes 
of  flame  and  smoke,  being  ready  to  take  alarm  at  any  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  and  to  construe  it  into  a  disastrous  por- 
tent. Columbus  took  great  pains  to  dispel  their  apjyrehen- 
fiions,  explaining  the  natural  causes  of  those  volcanic  fires, 
and  verifying  ms  explanations  by  citing  Mount  Etna,  and 
other  well-known  volcanoes. 

While  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  provisions  in  the 
island  of  Qomera,  a  vessel  arrived  firom  Ferro,  which  reported 
that  three  Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen  hovering  off  that 
island,  with  the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  capturing  Columbus. 
The  admiral  suspected  some  hostile  stratagem  on  the  part  of 
die  king  of  Portugal,  in  revenge  for  his  having  embarked 
m  the  service  of  Spain;  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in  putting 
to  sea,  anxious  to  get  fiur  firom  those  islands,  and  out  of  the 
track  of  navigation,  trembling  lest  something  might  occur 
to  defeat  his  expedition,  commenced  under  sudi  inauspicious 
circumstances. 

CHAPTER  ;i.— [1492.] 

Eablt  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  Columbus 
set  sail  firom  the  iAmd  of  Gomera,  and  now  might  be  said 
first  to  strike  into  the  region  of  discovenr ;  taking  leave  of 
these  firontier  islands  of  the  old  world,  and  steering  westward 
for  the  unknown  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  For  tburee  days,  how- 
ever, a  profound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loitering  with  flagging 
sails,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land.  This  was  a  tanta* 
lizdng  delay  to  Columbus,  who  was  impatient  to  find  himsell 
fiur  out  of  sight  of  either  land  or  sail;  which,  in  the  pure 
atmospheres  of  these  latitudes,  may  be  descried  at  an  im- 
mense distance.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  daybreak,  he  beheld  Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary 
islands,  about  nine  leagues  distant.  This  was  the  idand 
whence  the  Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen;  he  was  there- 
fore in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  danger.  Fortunately  a 
breeze  sprang  up  with  the  sim,  their  sails  were  once  more 
filled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  heights  of  Ferro  gra- 
dually fitded  firom  the  horizon. 
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On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the  hearts  of  the 
crews  fiuled  them.  They  seemed  literally  to  have  taken  leave 
of  the  world.  Behind  them  was  everything  dear  to  the  heart 
of  man;  country,  family,  friends,  life  itsielf:  before  them 
ever3rthing  was  chaos,  mystery,  and  peril.  In  the  perturba- 
tion of  me  moment,  they  despaired  of  ever  more  seeing 
their  homes.  Many  of  the  ru^ed  seamen  shed  tears,  and 
some  broke  into  loud  lamentations.  The  admiral  tried  in 
every  way  to  soothe  their  distress,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
his  own  glorious  anticipations.  He  described  to  them  the 
magnificent  countries  to  which  he  was  about  to  conduct  them: 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  teeming  with  gold  and  precious 
stones:  the  regions  of  Mangi  and  Cathay,  with  their  cities  of 
unrivalled  wealth  and  splendour.  He  promised  them  land  and 
riches,  and  everything  that  could  arouse  their  cupidi^,  or 
inflame  their  imaginations,  nor  were  these  promises  made  for 
purposes  of  mere  deception;  he  certainly  believed  that  he 
should  realize  them  all. 

He  now  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  other 
vessels,  that,  in  the  event  of  separation  by  any  accident,  tiiey 
should  continue  directly  westward;  but  tlutt  after  sailing  seven 
hundred  leagues,  they  should  lay  by  from  midnight  until  day- 
light, as  at  about  that  distance  he  confidently  expected  to  find 
hmd.  In  the  meantime,  as  he  thoi^ht  it  possible  he  might 
not  discover  land  within  the  distance  thus  assigned,  and  as 
he  foresaw  that  the  vague  terrors  already  awakened  among 
the  seamen  would  increase  with  the  space  which  intervened 
between  them  and  their  homes,  he  commenced  a  stratagem 
which  he  continued  throughout  the  voyage.  He  kept  two 
reckonings ;  one  correct,  in  which  the  true  way  of  the  ship 
was  noted,  and  which  was  retained  in  secret  for  his  own 
government;  in  the  other,  which  was  open  to  general  in- 
flpectiou,  a  number  of  leagues  was  daily  subtracted  from  tho 
sailing  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  crews  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  distance  they  had  advanced.*  * 

*  It  has  been  erroneoudy  stated  that  Colnmbus  kept  two  jours&l<<  ''t 
was  merely  in  the  reckoning,  or  log-book,  that  he  deceived  the  crew. 
His  jounud  was  entirely  private,  and  intended  for  his  own  use  and  the 
peniaal  of  the  sovereigns.  In  a  letter  written  from  Qranada,  in  1503,  to 
rope  Alexander  YII.,  he  says  that  he  had  kept  an  account  of  his 
voyages,  in  the  style  of  the  Commentaries  of  Ceesar,  which  he  intended 
to  submit  to  his  holiness. 
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On  the  11th  of  September,  vrhem  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  west  of  Ferro.  they  fell  in  with  part  of  a  mast, 
which  firom  its  size  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  a  long  time  in  the  water.  The  crews,  tremb- 
lingly (dive  to  everything  that  could  excite  their  hopes  or 
fears,  looked  with  rueful  eye  upon  this  wreck  of  some  unfor- 
tunate voyager,  drifting  ominously  at  the  entrance  of  those 
unknown  seas. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  evening,  being  about  tvro 
hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ferro,  Columbus  for  the 
first  time  noticed  the  variation  of  the  needle;  a  phenomencm 
which  had  never  before  been  remarked.  He  perceived  about 
nightfiedl  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  north 
star,  varied  about  half  a  point,  or  between  five  and  six  de- 
grees, to  the  north-west,  and  still  more  on  the  following 
morning.  Struck  with  this  circumstance,  he  observed  it 
attentively  for  three  days,  and  found  that  the  variation  in- 
creased as  he  advanced.  He  at  first  made  no  mention  of  this 
phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready  his  people  were  to  take 
alarm,  but  it  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pilots,  and 
filled  them  with  consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws 
of  nature  were  changing  as  they  advanced,  and  that  they 
were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  unknown  influences.* 
They  apprehended  that  the  compass  was  about  lose  its  mys- 
terious virtues,  and  without  this  guide,  what  was  to  become 
of  them  in  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean? 

Columbus  tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for  reasons  with 
which  to  allay  their  terror.  He  observed  that  the  direction 
of  the  needle  was  not  to  the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and 
invisible  point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caused  hy 
any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  north 
star  itself,  which,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  had  its 
changes  and  revolutions,  and  every  day  described  a  circle 
round  the  pole.  The  high  opinion  which  the  pilots  enter- 
tained of  Columbus  as  a  profound  astronomer  gave  weight  to 
this  theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided.  As  yet  the  solar 
system  of  Copernicus  was  unknown :  the  explanation  of  Co- 
lumbus, therefore,  was  highly  plausible  ana  ingenious,  and 
it  shows  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  ever  ready  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  moment.  The  theory  may  at  first  have 
*  Las  Cans,  Hiet.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  oap.  8. 
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been  advanced  merely  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others,  bnt 
Columbus  appears  subsequently  to  have  remained  satisfied 
with  it  himself.  The  phenomenon  has  now  become  familiar 
to  us,  but  we  still  continue  ignorant  of  its  cause.  It  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  nature,  open  to  daily  observation  and 
experiment,  and  apparently  simple  from  their  familiarity,  but 
which  on  investigation  make  the  human  miikd  conscious  of  its 
limits;  baffling  the  experience  of  the  practical,  and  humbling 
the  pride  of  science. 

CHAPTER  III.— [U92.'l 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  voyagers  wexe  rejoiced  by 
the  sight  of  what  they  considered  harbingers  of  land.  A 
heron  and  a  tropical  bird  called  the  Babo  de  Junco,''^  neither 
of  which  are  supposed  to  venture  far  to  sea,  hovered  about 
the  ships.  On  the  following  night  they  were  struck  with  awe 
at  beholding  a  meteor,  or,  as  Columbus  calls  it  in  his  journal, 
a  great  flame  of  fire,  which  seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky  into 
the  sea,  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant.  These  meteors, 
common  in  warm  climate,  and  especially  under  the  tropics, 
are  always  seen  in  the  serene  azure  sky  of  those  latitudes, 
falling  as  it  were  firom  the  heavens,  but  never  beneath  a  cloud. 
In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  one  of  those  beautiM  nights, 
where  every  star  shines  with  the  purest  lustre,  they  often 
leave  a  luminous  train  behind  them  which  lasts  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  seconds,  and  may  well  be  compared  to  a  flame. 

The  wind  had  hitherto  been  favourable,  with  occasional 
though  transient  clouds  and  showers.  They  had  made  great 
progress  each  day,  though  Columbus,  according  to  !,ir^  secret 
plan,  contrived  to  suppress  several  leagues  in  the  daily  ,  eokon- 
mg  left  open  to  the  crew. 

They  hisid  now  arrived  within  the  influence  of  the  trade- 
wind,  which,  following  the  sun,  blows  steadily  from  east  to 
west  between  the  tropics,  and  sweeps  over  a  few  adjoining 
degrees  of  ocean.  With  this  propitious  breese  directly  aft, 
they  were  wafted  gently  but  speedily  over  a  tranquil  sea,  so 
that  for  many  days  they  did  not  shin  a  sail.  Columbus  per- 
petually recurs  to  the  bland  and  temperate  serenity  of  the 
weather,  which  in  this  tract  of  the  ocean  is  soft  and  refresh- 
ing without  being  cool.  In  his  artless  and  expressive  lan- 
guage, he  compares  the  pure  and  balmy  mornings  to  those  of 

*  The  water-wagtail. 
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April  in  Andalusia,  and  observes  that  thej  wanted  but  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  to  complete  the  illusion.  **  He  had 
reason  to  say  so/'  obsenres  the  venerable  Las  Casas ;  "  for  it 
IS  marvellous  the  suavity  which  we  experience  when  half  way 
towards  these  Indias ;  and  the  more  the  ships  approach  the 
lands,  so  much  more  do  they  perceive  the  temperance  and 
softness  of  the  air,  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  amenitv 
and  fragrance  sent  forth  from  the  groves  and  forests;  much 
more  certainly  than  in  April  in  Andalusia."* 

They  now  began  to  see  large  patches  of  herbs  and  weeds 
drifting  fit)m  the  west,  and  increasing  in  quantity  as  they  ad- 
vanced.   Some  of  these  weeds  were  such  as  grow  about  rocks, 
others  such  as  are  produced  in  rivers ;  some  were  yellow  and 
withered,  others  so  green  as  to  have  apparently  been  recently 
washed  firom  land.    On  one  of  these  patches  was  a  live  crab, 
which  Columbus  careftilly  preserved.    They  saw  also  a  white 
tropical  bird,  of  a  kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the  sea. 
Tunmr-fish  also  played  about  the  ships,  one  of  which  was 
killed  by  the  crew  of  the  Nina.    Columbus  now  called  to 
mind  the  account  given  by  Aristotle  of  certain  ships  of  Cadiz, 
which,  coasting  the  shores  outside  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
were  driven  westward  by  an  impetuous  east  wind,  until  they 
reached  a  part  of  the  ocean  covered  with  vast  fields  of  weeds, 
resembling  sunken  islands,  among  which  they  beheld  many 
tunny-fish.    He  supposed  himself  arrived  in  this  weedy  sea, 
as  it  had  been  called,  from  which  the  ancient  mariners  had 
turned  back  in  dismay,  but  which  he  regarded  with  animated 
hope,  as  indicating  the  vicinity  of  land.    Not  that  he  had 
yet  any  idea  of  reaching  the  olnect  of  his  search,  the  eastern 
end  of  Asia;  for,  according  to  his  computation,  he  had  come 
but  three   hundred  and   sixty  leagues  f  since   leaving  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  he  placed  the  main  land  of  India  much 
farther  on. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  same  weather  continued:  a 
soft  steady  breeze  from  the  east  filled  every  sail,  while,  to 
use  the  words  of  Columbus,  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  the 
Guadalquivir  at  Seville.  He  fimcied  that  the  water  of  the 
eea  grew  frebher  as  he  advanced,  and  noticed  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  superior  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  air4 

*  Las  Caaas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  36,  MS. 

t  Of  twenty  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  the  unit  of  distance  through^ 
out  this  work. 
t  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  I  cap.  86. 
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The  crews  were  all  in  high  spirits;  each  ship  stroye  to  get 
in  the  advance,  and  eveiy  seaman  was  eagerly  on  the  look- 
out ;  for  the  sovereigns  had  promised  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
maravedies  to  him  who  should  first  discover  land.  Martin 
Alonzo  Finzon  crowded  all  canvas,  and,  as  the  Pinta  was  a 
fast  sailer,  he  generally  kept  the  lead.  In  the  afternoon  he 
hailed  the  adimral  and  informed  him,  that  from  the  flight 
of  a  great  number  of  birds,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  northern  horizon,  he  thought  there  was  icmd  in  that 
direction. 

There  was  in  fact  a  cloudiness  in  the  north,  such  as  often 
hangs  over  land;  and  at  sunset  it  assumed  such  shapes  and 
masses  that  many  fancied  they  beheld  islands.  There  was  a 
imiversal  wish,  therefore,  to  steer  for  that  quarter.  Columbus, 
however,  was  persuaded  that  they  were  mere  illusions.  Every 
one  who  has  made  a  sea  voyage  must  have  witnessed  the 
deceptions  caused  by  clouds  resting  upon  the  horizon,  espe- 
cially about  sunset  and  sunrise;  wmch  the  eye,  assisted  by 
the  miagination  and  desire,  eadlv  converts  into  the  wished- 
for  land.  This  is  particukurly  the  case  within  the  tropics, 
where  the  clouds  at  sunset  assume  the  most  singular  ap- 
pearances. 

On  the  following  dav  there  were  drizzling  showers,  unac- 
companied by  vnnd,  which  Columbus  considered  figivourable 
signs;  two  boobies  aJso  flew  on  board  the  ships,  birds  which, 
he  observed,  seldom  fly  twenly  leagues  from  land.  He 
sounded,  therefore,  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fitthoms,  but 
found  no  bottom.  He  supposed  he  might  be  passu^  between 
islands,  lying  to  the  nordi  and  south;  but  was  unwilling  to 
waste  the  present  fiivouring  breeze  by  goii^  in  search  of 
them;  beside,  he  had  confidently  affirmed  that  land  was  to 
be  found  by  keeping  stead&stly  to  the  west;  his  whole  ex- 
pedition had  been  founded  on  such  a  presumption;  he  should, 
therefore,  risk  all  credit  and  authon^  with  his  people  were 
he  to  appear  to  doubt  and  waver,  and  to  go  groping  blindly 
from  point  to  point  of  the  compass.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  keep  one  bold  course  always  westward,  until  he  should' 
reach  me  coast  of  India;  and  afterwards,  if  advisable,  to  seek 
these  islands  on  his  retmn.* 

Notwithstanding  his  precaution  to  keep  the  people  ignorant 

*  Hist,  del  Alminmte,  cap.  20.  Eztraets  from  Joonal  of  Colomb. 
Kavarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  16. 
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of  the  distanoe  they  had  tailed,  they  were  now  growing 
extremely  uneasy  at  the  length  of  the  Toyage.  They  had 
advanced  much  fiuther  west  than  ever  man  had  sailed  before, 
and  though  already  beyond  the  reach  of  succour,  still  they 
continued  daily  leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  behind  them, 
and  pressing  onward  and  onward  into  that  apparently  bound- 
less abyss.  It  is  true  they  had  been  flattered  by  various 
indications  of  land,  and  stUl  others  were  occurring;  but  all 
mocdced  them  with  vain  hopes:  after  being  hailed  with  a 
transient  joy,  they  passed  away,  one  after  another,  and  the 
same  interminable  expanse  of  sea  and  sky  continued  to  extend 
before  them.  Even  the  bland  and  gentle  breeze,  uniformly 
aft,  was  now  conjured  by  their  ingenious  fears  into  a  cause  of 
ahmn;  for  they  b^an  to  imagine  that  the  wind,  in  these 
seas,  might  always  prevail  from  the  east,  and  if  so,  woidd 
never  permit  their  return  to  Spain. 

Columbus  endeavoured  to  dis^l  these  gloomy  prestos, 
sometimes  by  argument  and  expostulation,  sometimes  by 
awakening  £resh  hopes,  and  pointii^  out  new  signs  of  land. 
On  the  20th  of  September  the  wind  veered,  with  light  breezes 
from  the  south-west.  These,  though  adverse  to  their  pro- 
gress, had  a  cheering  effect  upon  the  people,  as  they  proved 
that  the  wind  did  not  always  prevail  from  the  east''^  Several 
birds  also  visited  the  ships;  three,  of  a  small  kind,  which 
keep  about  groves  and  orchards,  came  singing  in  the  morning, 
and  flew  away  again  in  the  evening.  Their  song  cheered  the 
hearts  of  the  dinnayed  mariners,  who  hailed  it  as  the  voice 
of  land.  The  larger  fowl,  th^  observed,  were  strong  of 
wing,  and  might  venture  &r  to  sea;  but  such  small  birds 
were  too  feeble  to  fly  far,  and  their  singing  showed  that  they 
were  not  exhausted  by  their  flight. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  either  a  profound  calm,  or 
light  winds  from,  ^e  south-west.  The  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reac^  was  covered  with  weeds;  a  phenomenon,  often 
observed  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  which  has  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  inundated  meadow.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  immense  quantities  of  submarine  plants,  which 
grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  until  ripe,  when  they  are 

*  Mucho  me  fue  necessario  este  viento  contrario,  porqne  mi  gente 
andaban  muy  estimulados,  qae  penssban  que  no  ventaban  estos  mares 
vientoB  para  volver  6  Eqpate  Primer  Yii^e  de  Colon.  Navarrete, 
torn.  i.  p.  12. 
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detached  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  emrents,  and  rise 
to  the  sur&oe.*  These  fields  of  weeds  were  at  first  regarded 
with  great  satisfaction,  but  at  length  they  became,  in  many 
places,  so  dense  and  matted,  as  in  some  degree  to  impede  the 
sailing  of  the  ships,  which  must  have  been  under  very  little 
headway.  The  crews  now  called  to  mind  some  tale  about 
the  firozen  ocean,  where  ships  were  said  to  be  sometimes  fixed 
immovable.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  these  floating  masses,  lest  some  disaster  of  the 
kind  might  happen  to  themselves.f  Others  considered  these 
weeds  as  proof  that  the  sea  was  growing  shallower,  and 
began  to  talk  of  lurking  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  treacherous 
quicksands;  and  of  the  danger  of  running  aground,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  their  vessels  might  rot  and 
fall  to  pieces,  fax  out  of  the  track  of  human  aid,  and  without 
any  shore  where  the  crews  might  take  refuge.  They  had 
evidently  some  confused  notion  of  the  ancient  story  of  the 
sunken  island  of  Atalantis,  and  feared  that  they  were  arriving 
at  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation  was  said  to  be 
obstructed  by  drowned  lands,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ingulfed 
countnr. 

To  dispel  these  fears,  the  admiral  had  frequent  recourse  to 
the  lead;  but  though  he  sounded  with  a  deep-sea  line,  he 
still  found  no  bottom.  The  minds  of  the  orews,  however, 
had  gradually  beoome  diseased.  They  were  full  of  vague 
terrors  and  superstitious  fimcies;  they  construed  everything 
into  a  cause  of  alarm,  and  harassed  their  commander  l^ 
incessant  murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a  continuance  of  light  summer 
airs  from  the  southward  and  westward,  and  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror.  A  whale  was  seen  heaving  up  its  huge 
form  at  a  distance,  which  Columbus  immediately  pointed  out 
as  a  fiivourable  indication,  affirming  that  these  fish  were 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  The  orews,  how- 
ever, became  uneasy  at  the  calmness  of  the  weather.  They 
observed  that  the  contrary  winds  which  they  experienced 
were  transient  and  unsteady,  and  so  light  as  not  to  ruffle  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  maintained  a  riiu;gisli  calm  like  a 
lake  of  dead  water.  Everything  difGered,  they  said,  in  these 
strange  regions  from  the  world  to  wldch  they  had  been 

*  Humboldt,  PenoDsl  NamUvs,  book  L  mp»  i. 
t  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  18. 
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accustomed.  The  only  winds  which  preyailed  with  any  con- 
stancy and  force,  were  from  the  east,  and  they  had  not  power 
to  disturb  the  torpid  stillnoss  of  the  ocean;  diere  Mras  a  risk, 
therefore,  either  of  perishing  amidst  stagnant  and  shoreless 
waters,  or  of  being  prevents,  by  contraxy  winds,  from  ever 
returning  to  their  native  country. 

Columbus  continued  with  admirable  patience  to  reason 
with  these  fancies;  observing  that  the  calmness  of  the  sea 
must  imdoubtedly  be  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  land  in  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew,  which,  theref(»«,  had  not 
space  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  surfiuse,  and  heave  up  large 
waves.  Terror,  however,  midtiplies  and  varies  the  forms  of 
ideal  danger,  a  thousand  times  fester  than  the  most  active 
wisdom  can  dispel  them.  The  more  Columbus  argued,  the 
more  boisterous  became  the  murmurs  of  his  crew,  until,  on 
Sunday,  the  25th  of  September,  there  came  on  a  heavy  swell 
of  the  sea,  unaccompamed  by  wind.  This  phenomenon  often 
occurs  on  the  broad  ocean;  being  either  the  expiring  undu- 
lations of  some  past  gale,  or  the  movement  given  to  the  sea 
by  some  distant  current  of  wind;  it  was,  nevertheless,  re- 
^rded  with  astonishment  by  the  mariners,  and  dispelled  the 
imaginaiT  terrors  occasioned  by  the  calm. 

Columbus,  who  as  usual  considered  himself  under  the  im- 
mediate e^e  and  yiardianship  of  Heaven  in  this  solemn  enter- 
prise, intmiates  m  his  journal  that  this  swelling  of  the  sea 
seemed  providentially  ordered  to  allay  the  rising  clamours  of 
his  crew;  comparing  it  to  that  which  so  miraculously  aided 
Moses  when  conducting  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
captivity  of  Egypt.* 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1492.] 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  critical.  In  proportion  as  he  approached  the  regions 
where  he  expected  to  find  land,  the  impatience  of  his  crews 
augmented.    The  fitvourable  signs  whioi  increased  his  con- 

*  "Como  Is  nuur  estoTiese  nuum  y  llsns  mnnnnnbs  k  genie 
dioiendo  que,  mam  pw  sill  no  haU»  mar  gnnde  qae  nnnes  rentaria 
pan  ToWer  &  wpalia ;  pero  deapnes  alxfiae  mnoho  la  mar  y  ain  riento, 
qne  los  aaombraba ;  por  lo  onal  dioe  aqui  el  Almirante ;  an  que  muy 
neeuario  me  Jfki  la  mar  aUa,  que  no  pareeio,  ealvo  el  tiempo  de  lot 
Judioe  euamao  ealieron  de  Egipto  eotUra  Mofftee  que  lo»  taeaba  de 
capd'Mno."— Journal  of  Columb.  Kavanete,  torn.  L  p.  12. 
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-fidence,  were  derided  by  them  as  delusive;  and  there  was 
danger  of  their  rebelling,  and  obliging  him  to  turn  back, 
when  on  the  point  of  realizing  the  object  of  all  his  labours. 
They  beheld  themselves  with  dismay  still  wafted  onward, 
over  the  boundless  wastes  of  what  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
watery  desert,  surrounding  the  habitable  world.  What  was 
to  become  of  them  should  their  provisions  fail?  Their  ships 
were  too  weak  and  defective  even  for  the  great  voyage  they 
had  already  made,  but  if  they  were  still  to  press  forward, 
adding  at  every  moment  to  the  immense  expanse  behind 
them,  how  should  they  ever  be  able  to  return,  having  no 
intervening  port  where  they  might  victual  and  refit. 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other's  discontents,  gathering 
t<^ther  in  httle  Imots,  and  fomenting  a  spirit  of  mutinous 
opposition:  and  when  we  consider  the  natural  fire  of  the 
Spanish  temperament  and  its  impatience  of  control;  and 
that  a  great  part  of  these  men  were  sailing  on  compidsion; 
we  cannot  wonder  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  their 
breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion  and  compelling  Columbus 
to  turn  back.  In  their  secret  conferences  they  exclaimed 
i^ainst  him  as  a  desperado,  bent,  in  a  mad  phantasy,  upon 
doing  something  extravagant  to  render  himself  notorious. 
What  were  their  sufferings  and  dangers  to  one  evidently 
content  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  the  chance  of  distinotionf 
What  obligations  bound  them  to  continue  on  with  him;  or 
when  were  the  terms  of  their  agreement  to  be  considered  as 
fulfilled?  They  had  already  penetrated  unknown  seas,  un- 
traversed  by  a  sail,  fiur  beyond  where  man  had  ever  before 
ventured.  They  had  done  enough  to  gain  themselves  a  cha- 
racter for  courage  and  hardihrnid  in  undertaking  such  an 
enterprise  and  persisting  in  it  so  fiur.  How  much  farther 
were  they  to  go  in  quest  of  a  merely  conjectured  land? 
Were  they  to  nil  on  until  they  perished,  or  until  all  return 
became  impossible?  In  such  case  they  would  be  the  authors 
of  their  own  destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  consult  their  safety,  and 
turn  back  before  too  late,  who  would  blame  them?  Any 
complaints  made  b^  Columbus  would  be  of  no  weight;  he 
was  a  foreigner,  without  friends  or  influence;  his  schemes 
had  been  condemned  by  the  learned,  and  discountenanced  by 
people  of  all  ranks.  He  had  no  party  to  uphold  him,  and  a 
host  of  opponents  whose  pride  of  opinion  woiUd  be  gratified 
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by  his  fiulure.  Or,  as  an  effectual  means  of  preyenting  his 
complaints,  they  might  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  give  out 
that  he  had  fallen  overboard  while  busy  with  his  instruments 
contemplating  the  stars;  a  report  which  no  one  would  hav^ 
either  the  inclination  or  the  means  to  controvert.* 

Colimibus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
his  crew,  but  he  still  maintained  a  serene  and  steady  coun- 
tenance ;  soothing  some  with  gentle  words,  endeavouring  to 
stimulate  the  pride  or  avarice  of  others,  and  openly  menacii^ 
the  refractory  with  signal  punishment,  should  they  do  anything 
to  impede  the  voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  wind  again  became 
fieivourable,  and  they  were  able  to  resume  their  course  directly 
to  the  west.  The  airs  being  light,  and  the  sea  calm,  the 
vessels  sailed  near  to  each  other,  and  Columbus  had  mudi 
conversation  with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  on  the  subject  of  a 
chart,  which  the  former  had  sent  three  days  before  on  board 
of  the  Pinta.  Pinzon  thought  that,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  map,  they  ought  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cipango,  and  the  other  islands  which  the  admiral  had  therein 
delineated.  Columbus  partly  entertained  the  same  idea,  but 
thought  it  possible  that  the  ships  mi^t  have  been  borne  out 
of  their  track  by  the  prevalent  currents,  or  that  they  had  not 
come  so  far  as  the  pilots  had  rackoned.  He  desired  that  the 
chart  might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon,  tring  it  to  the  end  of  a 
cord,  flimg  it  on  board  to  him.  While  (>>lumbus,  his  pilot, 
and  several  of  his  experienced  mariners  were  studying  the 
map,  and  endeavouring  to  make  out  from  it  their  actual  po8i« 
tion,  they  heard  a  shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  looking  up, 
beheld  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on  the  stem  of  hia 
vessel,  crying  '*  Land  !  land !  Sefior ;  I  claim  my  reward !" 
He  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the  south-west,  where  there 
was  indeed  an  appearance  of  land  at  about  twenty-five  leagues* 
distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  returned  thanks  to  God ;  and  Martin  Alonzo  repeated  the 
Gloria  in  excelait,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  own  crew 
and  that  of  the  admiral.f 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  mast-head  or  climbed 
about  the  rigging,  straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed 

*  Hilt,  del  Alminnte,  cap.  19.    Herrers,  Hiit.  Ind.,  deoad.  i.  lih.  L 
sap.  10. 
t  Jonmal  of  Colomb.,  Primer  Visge,  KsTsrrete,  iom.  i. 
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out.  The  eotmction  became  so  general  of  land  in  that  quarter, 
and  the  joy  of  the  people  so  ungoyemable,  that  Columbus 
fimnd  it  necessary  to  vary  from  his  usual  course,  and  stand  all 
night  to  the  south-west.  The  morning  light,  howerer,  put 
an  end  to  all  their  hopes,  as  to  a  dream.  The  fancied  land 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished 
in  the  night.  With  dejected  hearts  they  once  more  resumed 
their  western  course,  from  which  Columbus  would  never  have 
varied,  but  in  compliance  with  their  clamorous  wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with  the  same  pro- 
pitious breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  mild,  dclighM  weather.  The 
water  was  so  calm  that  the  sailors  amiised  themselves  with 
swimming  about  the  vessel.  Dcdphins  began  to  abound,  and 
flying  fish,  dartii^  into  the  air,  fiellup<m  the  decks.  The  con- 
tinued signs  of  land  diverted  the  attention  of  the  crews,  and 
insensibly  beguiled  them  onward. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
pilot  of  the  admiral's  ship,  they  had  come  five  hundred  and 
eighty  leagues  west  since  leaving  the  Canary  Islands.  The 
reckoning  which  Columbus  showed  the  crew  was  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  but  the  reckoning  which  he  kept  privately 
was  seven  hundred  and  seven.*  On  the  following  day  the 
weeds  floated  from  east  to  west ;  and  on  the  third  day  no  birds 
were  to  be  seen. 

The  crews  now  began  to  fear  that  they  had  passed  between 
islands,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the  birds  had  been 
flying.  Columbus  had  also  some  doubts  of  the  kind,  but 
refused  to  alter  his  westward  course.  The  people  again 
uttered  murmurs  and  menaces,  but  on  the  following  day  they 
were  visited  by  such  flints  of  birds,  and  the  various  indica- 
tions of  land  became  so  numerous,  that  from  a  state  of 
despondency  they  passed  to  one  of  oonfident  expectation. 

Eager  to  obtain  the  promised  pension,  the  seamen  were 
continually  giving  the  cry  of  land,  on  the  least  appearance  of 
the  kind.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  folse  alarms,  which  pro* 
duced  continual  disappointments,  Cohimbos  declared  that 
should  any  one  give  such  notice,  and  land  not  be  dtscovtred 
within  three  days  afterwards,  ho  slu>uld  thenceforth  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  reword. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  began  to  lose  confidence  in  their  present  ooursei  and 

*  NsTsrrete,  torn.  i.  p.  16. 
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proposed  that  they  should  stand  more  to  the  southward. 
Columbus,  however,  still  persisted  in  steering  directly  west.* 
Observing  this  difference  of  opinion  in  a  person  so  important 
in  his  squadron  as  Pinzon,  ana  fearing  that  chance  or  des^^ 
might  scatter  the  ships,  he  ordered  that,  should  either  of  the 
caravels  be  separated  from  him,  it  should  stand  to  the  west, 
and  endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  join  company  again : 
he  directed,  also,  that  the  vessels  should  keep  near  to  hun  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  as  at  these  times  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  most  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  distant 
land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sunrise,  several 
of  the  admiral's  crew  thought  they  beheld  land  in  the  west, 
but  so  indistinctly  that  no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest  he 
should  be  mistaken,  and  forfeit  all  chance  of  the  rewuxl :  the 
Nina,  however,  being  a  good  sailer,  pressed  forward  to  ascer- 
tain the  hct.  In  a  little  while  a  fla^  was  hoisted  at  her 
mast-head,  and  a  gun  dischai^ied,  bemg  the  preconcerted 
signals  for  land.  New  joy  was  awakened  throughout  the 
little  squadron,  and  every  e^e  was  turned  to  the  west.  As 
they  advanced,  however,  their  cloud-built  hopes  fitded  away, 
and  before  evening  the  fiEmcied  land  had  again  melted 
intoair.f 

The  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  proportioned 
to  their  recent  excitement ;  but  new  circumstances  occurred 
toarousethem.  Columbus,  having  observed  great  flightsof  small 
field-birds  going  towards  the  south-west,  concluded  they  must 
be  secure  of  some  neighbouring  land,  where  they  would  find 
food  and  a  resting-place.  He  knew  the  importance  which 
the  Portuguese  voyagers  attached  to  the  flight  of  birds,  by 
following  which  they  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands. 
He  had  now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  had  computed  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango ; 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  it,  he  might  have  missed  it 
through  some  mistake  in  the  latitude.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  to  alter  his  course 
to  the  west  south-west,  the  direction  in  which  the  birds  gene- 
rally flew,  and  continue  that  direction  for  at  least  two  days. 
After  all,  it  was  no  great  deviation  from  his  main  course,  and 

*  Joam.  of  Oolambni,  Nsvurete,  torn.  L  p.  17. 
t  Hist  dd  Almiimnte,  cap.  20.     Jouro.  of  Colambni,  Nsrarrete, 
torn.  L 
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would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Finzons,  as  well  as  be  inspiriting 
to  his  followers  genemlly. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and  the  further 
they  went  the  more  frequent  and  encouraging  were  the  signs 
of  land.  Flights  of  small  birds  of  various  colours,  some  of 
them  such  as  sing  in  the  fields,  came  flying  about  the  ships, 
and  then  continued  towards  the  south-west,  and  others  were 
heard  also  flying  by  in  the  night.  Tunny  fish  played  about  the 
flmooth  sea,  and  a  heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duclc,  were  seen,  all 
bound  in  the  same  direction.  The  herbage  which  floated  by 
was  fresh  and  green,  as  if  recently  from  land,  and  the  air, 
Columbus  observes,  was  sweet  and  fragrant  as  April  breezes 
in  Seville. 

All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews  as  so  many 
delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  destruction;  and  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  they  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a 
shoreless  horizon,  they  broke  forth  into  turbulent  clamour. 
The^f  exclaimed  against  this  obstinacy  in  tempting  fate  by 
continuing  on  into  a  boundless  sea.  They  msisted  upon 
turning  home,  and  abandoning  the  voyage  as  hopeless. 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  paci^  them  by  gentle  words  and 
promises  of  lai^  rewards;  but  finding  that  th^  only 
increaeed  in  clamour,  he  assumed  a  decided  tone.  He  told 
them  it  was  useless  to  murmur,  the  expedition  had  been  sent 
l^  the  sovereigns  to  seek  the  Indies,  and,  happen  what 
might,  he  was  determined  to  persevere,  until,  by  ue  blessing 
of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise.* 

*  Hiat.  del  Alminnte,  cap.  20.  Lm  Csni,  lib.  i.  Joamsl  of 
Colomb.,  NsTarrete,  Colec.  torn.,  i.  p.  19. 

It  has  been  aaeerted  by  yarioos  hittorisiis,  that  Oolnmbna,  a  day  or 
two  previooa  to  coming  in  light  of  the  New  World,  capitulated  with  his 
mntinons  crew,  prondiing,  if  he  did  not  diiooyer  land  wlUiln  Uiree 
daySf  to  abandon  the  voyage.  There  is  no  authority  for  such  an  aaier* 
tion,  either  In  the  History  of  hla  aon  Fernando,  or  that  of  the  Bishop 
Las  Caaaa.  each  of  whom  had  the  Admiral's  papen  before  him.  There 
is  no  mention  of  each  a  drcnmstance  in  the  extracts  made  (h>m  Uie 
Jonmal  by  Laa  Caaaa,  which  have  recently  been  bronsht  to  light ;  nor 
is  it  aaMrted  by  either  Peter  Martyr  or  the  Corate  of  Los  Pahtdos,  both 
«ontemporarie8  and  acqoalntaneea  of  Colambna,  and  who  could  icaroely 
have  fikiled  to  mention  so  striking  a  fact,  If  true.  It  rests  merely  upon 
the  authority  of  Oriedo,  who  la  of  Inferior  credit  to  eltiier  of  the  authom 
shore  dted,  and  waa  groaly  misled  as  to  many  of  the  partlcnhuv  of  this 
woyage  by  a  pilot  of  the  name  of  Heman  Peres  Matheo,  who  wu  hostile 
to  Columbus.    In  the  manuscript  process  of  the  memorable  lawsuit  be< 
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Ck>lumbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew,  and  his 
situation  became  desperate.  Fortunately  the  manifestations 
of  the  vicinity  of  land  were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no 
loneer  to  admit  a  doubt  Beside  a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds, 
such  as  grow  in  riyers,  they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a  kind  which 
keeps  about  rocks ;  then  a  branch  of  thorn  with  berries  on  it, 
and  recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated  by  them ;  then 
they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff 
artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to 
sanguine  expectation ;  and  throughoiit  the  day  each  one  was 
eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being  toe  first  to  dis- 
cover the  long-sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom  on 
board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  mariners  had  simg  the  Salve 
regina^  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  impressive 
address  to  his  crew.  He  pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God  in 
thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and  favouring  breezes  vjfsrcm  a 
tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  continually  with  fresh 
signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and  thus  leading  and 
guiding  them  to  a  promised  land.  He  now  reminded  them  of 
we  orders  he  had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing 

tween  Don  Diego,  son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  is  the 
evidence  of  one  Pedro  de  Bilbao,  who  testifies  tliat  be  beard  maiqr 
times  that  some  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  wished  to  tnm  back,  bnt 
that  the  admiral  promised  them  presents,  and  entreated  them  to  ynit 
two  or  three  days,  before  which  time  he  diould  discoyer  land.  ("  Pedro 
de  Bilbao  oyo  muchas  voces  que  algunos  pilotos  y  marineros  qaerian 
volverse  sino  fuera  por  el  Almirante  que  les  prometio  donos,  les  rog6 
esperasen  dos  o  tres  dias  i  que  antes  del  termino  descnbriera  tieira.") 
This,  if  true,  implies  no  capitulation  to  relinquish  the  enterprise. 

On  the  other  liand,  it  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
above-mentioned  suit,  that  Columbus,  after  having  proceeded  some  few 
hundred  leagues  without  finding  land,  lost  confidence  and  wished  tc 
turn  back;  but  was  persuaded  and  even  piqued  to  continue  by  Htk 
Pinzons.  This  assertion  carries  falsehood  on  ite  very  fiiee.  It  is  in 
total  contradiction  to  tliat  persevering  constancy  and  undaunted  resola- 
tion  displayed  by  Columbus,  not  merely  in  the  present  voyage,  bat  from 
first  to  last  of  his  difilcult  and  dangerous  career.  This  testimony  was 
given  by  some  of  the  mutinous  men,  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  the  Pinzons,  and  to  depreciate  that  ot  Columbus.  Fortunately,  the 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  latter,  written  from  day  to  day  witii 
guileless  simplicity,  and  all  the  air  of  trath,  disprove  these  fsbles,  and 
show  that  on  the  very  day  previous  to  his  discovery,  he  exprcsiwd  a 
peremptory  determination  to  persevere,  in  defiance  of  all  dangers  and 
diifieulties. 
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westward  seven  hundredleagues,  they  should  not  make  sail  after 
midnight.  Present  appearances  authorized  such  a  precaution. 
He  thought  it  probahle  they  would  make  land  that  very  night; 
he  ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant  look-out  to  be  kept  from  the 
forecastle,  promising  to  whomsoever  should  make  the  disco- 
very, a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the  pension  to  be 
given  by  the  sovereigns.* 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than 
usual,  and  they  had  made  great  pn^press.  At  sunset  they  had 
stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  tead  irom  her  superior 
sailing.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening 
darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle 
or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along 
the  dusky  horizon,  and  maintaining  an  intense  and  unre- 
mitting watch.  About  ten  o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a 
light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Peaxing  his  eager 
hopes  m^ht  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pwbo  Chitierrez,  gear 
Ueman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  inquired  whether  he 
saw  such  a  light;  the  latter  repUed  in  the  affirmative. 
Doubtful  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the 
£uicy,  Columbus  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and 
made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended 
the  round-house,  the  ught  had  disappeared.  They 
saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passing  gleams, 
as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and 
sinking  with  the  waves,  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on 
shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house. 
So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams,  that  few  attached 
any  importance  to  them :  Columbus,  however,  considered 
them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreov^,  that  the  land 
was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joytai  signal  of 
land.  It  was  first  descried  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de 
Triana ;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the 
admiral,  for  having  previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land 
was  now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant,  whereupon 
they  took  in  sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
dawn. 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  eap.  21. 
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The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little  space 
of  time  must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplished 
his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed ; 
his  Uieory,  which  lud  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly 
established ;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glcny  durable  as  the 
world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at 
such  a  moment,  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have  thronged 
upon  his  mind,  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  dark- 
ness. That  it  was  fruitiful,  was  evident  from  the  vegetables 
which  floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  per- 
ceived the  fragnoice  of  aromatic  groves.  The  moving  hght 
he  had  beheld  proved  it  the  residence  of  man.  But  what 
were  its  inhabitants  ?  Were  they  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  or  were  they  some  strange  and  monstrous 
race,  such  as  the  imagination  was  prone  in  those  times  to 
give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  r^ons  ?  Had  he  come  upon 
«ome  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  Sea,  or  was  this  the  &med 
Oipango  itself,  the  olnect  of  his  golden  fancies  ?  A  thousand 
Bpeculations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as, 
with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away; 
wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would  rev^  a  savage 
wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glitterii^  &nes, 
and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendour  of  oriental  civiBzation. 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  that  Co- 
lumbus first  beheld  the  New  World.  As  the  day  dawned  he 
saw  before  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  extent,  and 
covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though  appa- 
Tently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
«een  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  and  running  to  the 
ishore.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and,  as  they  stood  gazing 
at  the  ships,  appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures  to  be 
lost  in  astonishment.  Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to 
cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  mannra  and  armed.  He 
entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding 
the  royal  standard;  whilst  lifartiaAlonzo  Pinzon,  and  Vincent 
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HIS  LANDING  IN  THE  NEW  WOBLD. 


Yanez  his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each 
with  a  banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with  a  pircen  cross, 
haying  on  either  side  the  letters  F.  and  Y.,  the  imtials  of  the 
Castihan  monarchs  Fernando  and  Ysabel,  surmounted  by 
crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus,  who  was  disposed 
for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impressions,  was  delighted  with  the 
purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency 
of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beautv  of  the  vegetation. 
He  beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an  unknown  Idnd  upon  tiie  trees 
which  overhung  the  shores.  On  landing  he  ^rew  himself 
on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God 
with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest, 
whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of 
gratitude.  Columbus  then  rising  drew  his  sword,  displayed 
tiie  royal  standard,  and  assembling  round  him  the  two  cap- 
tains, with  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo^  notary  of  the  armament, 
Bodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giving  the 
island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having  complied  with  the 
requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  called  u^mn  all  present  to 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as  adimral  and  viceroy, 
representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns.* 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant transports.  They  had  recently  considered  themselves 
devoted  men,  hurrying  forward  to  destruction;  they  now 
looked  upon  themselves  as  favourites  of  fortune,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded  joy.  They  ihron^;ed 
around  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  embracmg 
him,  others  kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most 
mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the  voyage,  were  now  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some  begged  favours  of  him,  as  if 
he  had  already  wealth  and  honours  m  his  gift.  Many  abject 
spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched 

*  In  the  Tablas  Chronologicas  of  Padre  Clandio  Clemente,  is  con' 
served  a  form  of  prayer,  said  to  have  heen  used  by  Columbus  on  this 
occasion,  and  which,  by  order  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  was  afterwards 
used  by  Balboa,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro  in  their  diacoveiies.  "  Domine 
Deus  nteme  et  omnipotens,  sacro  tuo  verbo  coelnm,  et  temim,  et  mare 
creasti ;  benedicatur  et  glorificetur  nomen  tnum,  laudetur  tua  m^jestaa, 
qun  dignita  est  per  humilem  servum  tnum,  ut  ejus  sacrum  nomen 
agnoscatur,  et  pnedicetur  in  hac  altera  mundi  parte."  Tab.  Chron. 
de  los  Descttb.,  decad.  i.    Valencia,  1689. 
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at  his  feet,  beting  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused 
him,  and  promising  the  blindest  obedience  for  the  future.* 

The  natiTCS  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed 
them,  monsters  which  had  vlsued  from  the  deep  during  the 
nig;ht.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their 
movements  with  awfiil  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  appa- 
rently without  effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their 
sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a 
number  of  strange  beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment 
of  various  colours,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in 
afifright  to  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered 
from  their  terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great 
awe;  frequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and 
making  signs  of  aaoration.  During  the  ceremonies  of  taking 
possession,  they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration  of  the 
complexion,  the  beards,  the  shining  armour,  and  splendid 
dress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  admim  particularly  attracted 
their  attention,  from  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  autho- 
rity, his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid 
him  by  his  companions;  all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the 
commander.f  When  they  had  still  further  recovered  from 
their  fears,  they  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their 
beards,  and  examined  their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their 
whiteness.  C!olumbus  was  pleased  with  their  gentleness  and 
confiding  simplicity,  and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect 
acquiescence,  winning  them  by  his  benignity.  They  now 
supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firma- 
ment which  bounded  their  horizon,  or  had  descended  from 
above  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellous  beings 
were  inhabitants  of  the  skies.^ 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of  curiosity 
to  the  Spaniards,  differing,  as  they  did,  from  any  race  of  men 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    Las  Caaaa,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  4G. 

-f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 

t  The  idea  that  the  white  men  came  from  heaven  was  univerBallj 
entertiUned  by  ^e  inhabitants  <tf  the  New  World.  When  in  the  coune 
of  aubseqaent  yoyagea  the  Spaniards  conversed  with  the  cacique  Nica- 
ragua, he  inquired  how  they  came  down  from  the  skies,  whether  flying 
or  whether  they  descended  on  clouds.  Hcrrera,  deond.  lit  lib.  iv. 
cap.  5. 
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they  had  ever  seen.  Their  a{^>earaace  gave  no  promise  of 
either  wealth  or  civilization«  for  they  were  entirely  naked,  and 
painted  with  a  variety  of  colours.  With  some  it  was  con- 
fined merely  to  a  part  of  the  fiioe,  the  nose,  or  around  the 
eyes;  with  others  it  extended  to  the  whole  body,  and  gave 
them  a  wild  and  fimtastic  appearance.  Their  complexion  was 
of  a  tawny  or  copper  hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute 
of  beards.  Their  hair  was  not  crisped,  like  the  recently-dis- 
covered tribes  of  the  African  coast,  under  the  same  latitude, 
Aut  straight  and  coarse,  partly  cut  short  above  the  ears,  but 
some  locks  were  left  long  behind  and  falling  upon  their  shoid- 
ders.  Their  features,  though  obscured  and  disfigured  by 
paint,  were  agreeable ;  they  had  lofty  foreheads  and  remark- 
ably fine  eyes.  They  were  of  moderate  stature  and  well- 
shaped;  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  imder  thirty  years  of 
age:  there  was  but  one  female  with  them,  quite  young,  naked 
lOije  her  companions,  and  beautifrilly  formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on  an  island 
at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called  the  natives  by  the  general 
appellation  oi  Indians,  which  was  universally  adopted  before 
the  true  nature  of  his  ^scovery  was  known,  and  has  since  been 
extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World. 

The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their  only  arms 
w&ce  lanoea,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a 
flint,  at  the  teeth  or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be 
seen,  nor  did  they  appear  acquainted  with  its  properties;  for 
when  a  drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they  ux^uardedly 
took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  dis^buted  among  them  coloured  caps,  glass 
beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trifles,  sudi  as  the  Portuguese 
were  aocustCMued  to  trade  with  among  the  nations  of  the  gold 
coast  of  Africa.  They  received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads 
round  their  nedcs,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  their 
finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  The  Spaniards  re- 
mained all  day  on  shore  refreshing  themselves  after  their 
anxious  voyage  amidst  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  island;  and 
returned  on  board  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all  they 
had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  shore  was 
thronged  with  the  natives-;  some  swam  off  to  the  ships,  others 
6ame  m  light  barks  which  they  called  canoes,  formed  of  a 
single  tree,  hollowed,  and  capable  of  holding  from  one  man 
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to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  managed  dez' 
terously  with  paddles,  and,  if  overtunied,  swam  about  in  the 
water  with  penect  unconcern,  as  if  in  their  natural  element, 
ri^htins  their  canoes  with  great  fiicility,  and  baling  them 
with  cidabashes.* 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and  trinkets,  not, 
apparently,  from  any  idm  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
eveiylhin^  from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  possessed  a  super- 
natural virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having  been  brought  from 
heaven;  they  even  picked  up  fragments  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware as  valuable  prizes.  They  had  but  few  objects  to  oflTer  in 
return,  except  parrots,  of  which  great  numbers  were  domes- 
ticated among  them,  and  cotton  yam,  of  which  they  had 
abundance,  and  would  exchange  la^  balls  of  five  and  twenty 
pounds'  weight  for  the  merest  trifle.  They  brought  also  cakes 
of  a  kind  of  bread  called  cassava,  which  constituted  a  prino 
cipal  part  of  their  food,  and  was  afterwards  an  important 
article  of  provisions  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  formed  from 
a  great  root  colled  yuca,  which  they  cultivated  in  fields. 
This  th^  cut  into  smiul  morsels,  which  they  grated  or  scraped, 
and  stramed  in  a  press,  making  a  broad  tmn  cake,  which  was 
afterwards  dried  hard,  and  would  keep  for  a  loi^  time,  being 
steeped  in  water  when  eaten.  It  was  insipid,  but  nourishing, 
though  the  water  strained  from  it  in  the  preparation  was  a 
deadly  poison.  There  was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of 
this  poisonous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root,  either 
boiled  or  roasted.f 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly  excited  by  the 
sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold,  worn  hy  some  of  the  natives 
in  their  noses.  These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged  for  ehtss 
beads  and  hawks*  bells;  and  both  parties  exulted  in  the  oar- 
gain,  no  doubt  admiring  each  other's  simplicity.  As  gold, 
however,  was  an  object  of  royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises 
of  discovery,  Columbus  forbade  any  traffic  in  it  without  his 
express  sanction;  and  he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the 
traffic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  aU  trade  for  it,  wher- 
ever it  should  be  found  in  any  quantity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was  procured. 

*  The  calabashes  of  the  Indiani^  wbieh  served  the  purposes  of  glaa» 
and  earthenware,  supplying  them  with  all  sorts  of  domestic  utensils, 
were  produced  on  stately  trees  of  the  size  of  elms. 

t  Acosta,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 
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They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing  to  the  south,  where,  he 
understood  them,  dwelt  a  kins  of  such  wealth  that  he  was 
served  in  vessels  of  wrought  gold.  He  understood,  also,  that 
there  was  land  to  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  the  north- 
west; and  that  the  people  from  the  last-mentioned  quarter 
frequently  proceeded  to  the  south-west  in  quest  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  making  in  their  way  descents  upon  the  islands, 
and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives 
showed  him  scars  of  wounds  received  in  battles  with  these 
invaders.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intel- 
ligence was  self-delusion  on  the  part  of  Columbus ;  for  he  was 
under  a  spell  of  the  imagination,  which  gave  its  own  shapes 
and  colours  to  every  object.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
arrived  among  the  islands  described  by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying 
opposite  Cathay,  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed  every- 
thing to  accord  with  the  account  given  of  those  opulent 
regions.  Thus  the  enemies  which  the  natives  spoke  of  as 
coming  from  the  north-west,  he  concluded  to  be  the  people  of 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  the  subjects  of  the  great  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary,  who  were  represented  by  the  Venetian  traveller  as 
accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the  islands,  and  to  enslave  their 
inhabitants.  The  country  to  the  south,  abounding  in  gold, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  famous  island  of  Cipango;  and  the 
king  who  was  served  out  of  vessels  of  gold,  must  be  the 
monarch  whose  magnificent  city  and  gorgeous  palace,  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  had  been  extolled  in  such  splendid  terms 
by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World,  was  called  by  the  natives 
GuanahanS.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  which 
he  gave  to  it,  though  called  by  the  English,  Cat  Island"*^.  The 
light  which  he  had  seen  the  evening  previous  to  his  making 
land,  may  have  been  on  Watling's  Island,  which  lies  a  few 
let^ues  to  the  east.  San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster 
of  the  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  which  stretch  south-east 
and  north-west,  from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  Hispaniola,  cover- 
ing the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  the  admiral  set  off 

*  Some  dispute  having  recently  arisen  as  to  the  island  on  which 
Columbus  first  landed,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  discusBion  of  this 
question  to  the  Illustrations  of  this  work,  article  "  First  l  Anting  of 
Columbus." 
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at  daybreak  with  the  boats  of  the  ships  to  reconnoitre  the 
island,  directing  his  course  to  the  norlh-east.  The  coast  was 
surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  within  which  there  was  depth 
of  water  and  sufficient  harbour  to  receive  all  the  ships  in 
Christendom.  The  entrance  was  very  narrow;  within  there 
were  several  sand-banks,  but  the  water  was  as  still  as  in  a 
pool.* 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be  well  wooded,  with 
streams  of  water,  and  a  large  lake  in  the  centre.  As  the 
boats  proceeded,  they  passed  two  or  three  villages,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  men  as  well  as  women,  ran  to  the  shores, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  lifting  up  their  hands  and 
eyes,  either  giving  thanks  to  Heaven,  or  worshipping  the 
Spaniards  as  supernatural  beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to 
the  boats,  calling  after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting  them  by 
signs  to  land.  oiTering  them  various  fru'.ts  and  vessels  of  water. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  boats  continued  on  their  course, 
many  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  after  them,  and 
otliers  iollowed  in  crinocs.  The  admiral  received  them  all  with 
kindness,  giving  them  glass  beads  and  other  trifles,  which 
were  receivod  with  transport  as  celestial  presents,  for  the 
invariable  idea  of  the  savages  was,  that  the  white  men  had 
come  from  the  skies. 

In  this  way  they  pursued  their  course,  until  they  came  to  a 
fmall  peninsula,  which  with  two  or  three  days'  labour  might 
be  separated  from  the  main  land  and  surrounded  with  water, 
and  was  therefore  specified  by  Columbus  as  an  excellent  situa- 
tion fur  a  fortiess.  On  tliis  were  six  Indian  cabins,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  gardens  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Castile. 
The  siiilors  being  wearied  with  rowing,  and  the  islaoMl  not 
appearing  to  the  ndnnrad  of  sufficient,  importance  to  induce 
coloui/ation,  ho  returned  to  tlie  ships,  taking  seven  of  the 
natives  with  him,  that  they  might  acquire  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  serve  as  interpretei*s. 

Having  taken  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  they  left  the 
island  of  San  Salvador  the  same  evening,  the  admiral  being 
imi)ntiont  to  arrive  at  the  wealthy  countiy  to  the  south, 
which  lie  iiattered  himself  would  prove  the  famouf  iidand 
of  Cipango. 
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CHAPTER  II.— [1492.] 

On  leaving  San  Salvador,  Columbus  was  at  a  loss  which 
way  to  direct  his  course.  A  great  number  of  islands,  green 
and  level  and  fertile,  invited  him  in  difierent  directions. 
The  Indians  on  board  of  his  vessel  intimated  by  signs  that 
they  were  innimierable,  well  peopled,  and  at  war  with  one 
another.  They  mentioned  the  names  of  above  a  hundred. 
Columbus  now  had  no  louder  a  doubt  that  he  was  among  the 
islands  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  studding  the  vast  sea  of 
Chin,  or  China,  and  lying  at  a  great  distance  iiom  the  main- 
land. These,  according  to  the  Venetian,  amounted  to  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand,  and  abounded  with  drugs 
and  spices  and  odoriferous  trees ;  together  with  gold  and 
silver  and  many  other  precious  objects  of  commerce.* 

Animated  by  the  idea  of  exploring  this  opulent  archipelago, 
lie  selected  the  largest  island  in  sight  for  his  next  visit ;  it 
appeared  to  be  about  five  leagues'  distance,  and  he  understood 
from  his  Indians,  that  the  natives  were  richer  than  those  of 
San  Salvador,  wearing  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  massive  gold. 

The  night  coining  on,  Columbiis  ordered  that  the  ships 
should  lie  to,  as  the  navigation  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
among  t^'esc  unknown  islands,  and  he  feared  to  venture  upon 
a  strange  const  in  the  dark.  In  the  morning  they  ngain  made 
sail,  but  meeting  with  counter-cm'rents.  it  was  not  until  sun- 
set that  they  anchored  at  the  island.  The  next  morning 
(IGth)  they  went  on  shore,  and  Columbus  took  solemn  posses- 
sion, giving  the  island  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Con- 
cepcion.  'Ilie  same  scene  occurred  with  the  inhabitants  as 
with  those  of  San  Salvador.  Tliey  manifested  the  same  as- 
tonishment and  awe ;  the  same  gentleness  ami  simplicity, 
and  the  same  nakedness  and  absence  of  all  wealth.  Colum- 
bus looked  in  vain  for  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold,  or  for 
any  other  precious  articles :  they  had  been  either  tiotiona  of 
his  Indian  guides,  or  his  own  misinterpretations. 

Keturning  on  board,  he  prepared  to  make  sail,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  of  San  Salvadw.  who  was  on  board  of  the  Nina, 
plunged  into  the  sen,  and  swam  to  a  large  canoe  tilled  witk 
natives.  'I1it>  boat  of  the  caravel  put  off  in  pursxbt,  but  Urn 
Indians  managed  in  their  liglrt  bai'k  with  too  much  vtdocitytD 

*  Marco  Poloy  book  iii.  dwp.  4 ;  Ibff.  tmuUtioa  fagr  W.  Maralsa. 
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be  overtaken,  and,  reaching  the  island,  fled  to  the  woods. 
The  sailors  took  the  canoe  as  a  prize,  and  returned  on  board 
the  caravel.  Shortly  afterwards  a  small  canoe  approached 
one  of  the  ships,  from  a  different  part  of  the  island,  with  a 
single  Indian  on  board,  who  came  to  offer  a  ball  of  cotton  in 
exchange  for  hawks'  bells.  As  he  paused  when  close  to  the 
vessel,  and  feared  to  enter,  several  sailors  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Columbus  having  seen  all  that  passed  from  his  station  on 
the  high  poop  .of  the  vessel,  ordered  the  captive  to  be  brought 
to  him ;  he  came  trembling  with  fear,  and  humbly  offered  his 
ball  of  cotton  as  a  gift.  The  admiral  received  him  with  the 
utmost  benignity,  and  declining  his  offering,  put  a  coloured 
cap  upon  his  head,  strings  of  green  beads  around  his  arms, 
and  hawks'  bells  in  his  ears,  then  ordering  him  and  his  ball  of 
cotton  to  be  replaced  in  the  canoe,  dismissed  him,  astonished 
and  overjoyed.  He  ordered  that  the  canoe,  also,  which  had 
been  seized  and  was  fastened  to  the  Nina,  should  be  cast 
loose,  to  be  regained  by  its  proprietors.  When  the  Indian 
reached  the  shore,  his  countrymen  thronged  round  him,  exa- 
mining and  admiring  his  finery,  and  listening  to  his  accoimt 
of  the  kind  treatment  he  experienced. 

Such  were  the  gentle  and  sage  precautions  continually 
taken  by  Columbus  to  impress  the  natives  favourably. 
Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  after  leaving  the 
island  of  Conception,  when  the  caravels  stood  for  the  larger 
island,  several  leagues  to  the  west.  Midway  between  the  two 
islands,  they  overtook  a  single  Indian  in  a  canoe.  He  had  a 
mere  morsel  of  cassava  bread  and  a  calabash  of  water  for  sea 
stores,  and  a  little  red  paint,  like  dragon's  blood,  for  personal 
decoration  when  he  should  land.  A  string  of  glass  beads, 
such  as  had  been  given  to  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  showed 
that  he  had  come  thence,  and  was  probably  passing  from 
island  to  island,  to  give  notice  of  the  ships.  Columbus  ad- 
mired the  hardihood  of  this  simple  navigator,  making  such  an 
extensive  voyoge  in  so  frail  a  bark.  As  the  island  was  still 
distant,  he  ordered  that  both  the  Indian  and  his  canoe  should 
be  taken  on  board  ;  where  he  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  giving  him  bread  and  honey  to  eat,  and  wine  to 
drink.  The  weather  being  very  calm,  they  did  not  reach  the 
island  until  too  dark  to  anchor,  through  fear  of  cutting  their 
cables  with  rocks.    The  sea  about  these  islands  was  so  trans- 
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parent,  that  in  the  day-time  they  could  see  the  bottom  and 
choose  their  groimd ;  and  so  deep,  that  at  two  gun-shot  dis- 
tance there  was  no  anchorage.  Hoisting  out  the  canoe  of 
their  Indian  voyager,  therefore,  and  restoring  to  him  all  his 
effects,  they  sent  him  joyfully  ashore,  to  prepare  the  natives 
for  their  arrival,  while  the  ships  lay-to  until  morning. 

This  kindness  had  the  desired  effect.  The  natives  sur- 
rounded the  ships  in  their  canoes  during  the  night,  bringing 
fruits  and  roots,  and  the  pure  water  of  their  springs.  Colum- 
bus distributed  trifling  presents  among  them,  and  to  those 
who  came  on  board  he  gave  sugar  and  honey. 

Landing  the  next  morning,  he  gave  to  this  island  the  name 
of  Femandina,  in  honour  of  the  king ;  it  is  the  same  at  pre- 
sent called  Exuma.  The  inhabitants  were  similar  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  the  preceding  islands,  excepting  that  they 
appeared  more  ingenious  and  intelligent.  Some  of  the  women 
wore  mantles  and  aprons  of  cotton,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
were  entirely  naked.  Their  habitations  were  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  pavilion  or  high  circiilar  tent,  of  branches  of 
trees,  of  reeds  and  palm  leaves.  They  were  kept  very  clean 
and  neat,  and  sheltered  under  spreading  trees.  For  beds  they 
had  nets  of  cotton  extended  from  two  posts,  which  they  called 
hamacs,  a  name  since  in  universal  use  among  seamen. 

In  endeavouring  to  circumnavigate  the  island,  Columbus 
found,  within  two  leagues  of  the  north-west  cape,  a  noble 
harbour,  sufficient  to  hold  a  himdred  ships,  with  two  entrances 
formed  by  an  island  which  lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Here, 
while  the  men  landed  with  the  casks  in  search  of  water,  he 
reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  groves,  which  he  says  were 
more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever  beheld ;  *"  the  country 
was  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  the  month  of  May  in  Andalusia ; 
the  trees,  the  fruits,  the  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  very  stones  for 
the  most  part,  as  different  from  those  of  Spain  as  night  from 
day."*  The  inhabitants  gave  the  same  proofs  as  the  other 
islanders,  of  being  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  civi- 
lized man.  Thty  regarded  the  Spaniards  with  awe  and  ad- 
mii-ation,  approached  them  with  propitiatory  offerings  of 
whatever  their  poverty,  or  rather  their  simple  and  natural 
mode  of  life,  afforded ;  the  fruits  of  their  fleids  and  groves, 
the  cotton,  which  was  their  article  of  greatest  value,  and  their 
domesticated  parrots,  'i'hey  took  those  who  were  in  search  of 
*  Primer  Yiage  de  Colon.    Navarrete,  lib.  1. 
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water  to  the  coolest  springs,  the  sweetest  and  freshest  runs, 
filling  their  casks,  and  rolling  them  to  the  boats  ;  thus  seek- 
ing in  every  way  to  gratify  their  celestial  visitors. 

However  pleasing  this  state  of  primeval  poverty  might  be  to 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  it  was  a  source  of  continual  disap- 
pointment to  the  Spaniards,  whose  avarice  had  been  whetted 
to  the  quick  by  scanty  specimens  of  gold,  and  by  the  infor- 
mation of  golden  islands  continually  givtm  by  the  Indians. 

Leaving  Fernandina,  on  tlie  1 9th  of  October,  they  steered  to 
the  south-east  in  quest  of  an  island  called  Saoraeto,  where  Co- 
lumbus understood,  from  the  signs  of  the  guides,  there  was  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  a  king,  the  sovereign  of  all  the  surrounding 
islands,  who  dwelt  in  a  large  city  and  possessed  great  trea- 
sures, wearing  rich  clothing  and  jewels  of  gold.  They  found 
the  island,  but  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  mine  ;  either  Co- 
lumbus had  misunderstood  the  natives,  or  they,  measuring 
things  by  their  own  poverty,  had  exaggerated  the  paltry  state 
and  trivial  ornaments  of  some  savage  chieftain.  Delightfid  as 
the  other  islands  hod  appeared,  Columbus  declared  that  this 
surpassed  them  all.  Like  those  it  was  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  herbs  of  unknown  kind.  The  climate  had  the 
some  soft  temperature ;  the  air  was  delicate  and  balmy ;  the 
land  was  higher,  with  a  fine  verdant  hill ;  the  coast  of  a  fine 
sand,  gently  laved  by  transparent  billows. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  island  he  found  fine  lakes  of 
fresh  water,  overhung  with  groves,  and  surrounded  by  banks 
covered  with  herbage.  Here  he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the 
ships  to  be  filled.  "  Here  are  large  lakes,"  says  he  in  his  jour- 
nal, **  and  the  groves  about  them  are  marvellous,  and  here  and 
in  all  the  island  everything  is  green,  as  in  April  in  Andalusia. 
The  singing  of  the  birds  is  such,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would 
never  desire  to  depart  hence.  There  are  flocks  of  parrots 
which  obscure  the  sim,  and  other  birds,  large  and  small,  of  so 
many  kinds  all  different  from  ours,  that  it  is  wonderful ;  and 
beside,  there  are  trees  of  a  thousand  species,  each  having  its 
particular  fruit  and  all  of  marvellous  flavour,  so  that  I  am  in 
the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world  not  to  know  them,  for  I  am 
very  certain  that  they  are  each  of  great  value.  I  shall  bring 
home  some  of  them  as  specimens,  and  also  some  of  the  herbs." 
To  this  beautiful  island  he  gave  the  name  of  his  royal  patroness, 
Isabella ;  it  is  the  same  at  present  called  Isla  Larga  and  Exu- 
mcta.     Columbus  waa  intent  on  discovering  the  di-ugs  and 
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spiees  of  the  East,  and  on  approaching  this  island,  had  fancied 
he  perceived  in  the  air  the  spicy  odours  said  to  be  wafted  from 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  "  As  I  an-ived  at  this  cape," 
says  he,  "  there  came  thence  a  fragrance  so  good  and  soft  of 
the  flowers  or  trees  of  the  land,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  thing 
in  the  world.  I  believe  there  are  here  many  herbs  and  trees 
which  would  be  of  great  price  in  Spain  for  tinctures,  medi- 
cines, and  spices,  but  I  know  nothing  of  them,  which  gives 
me  great  concern."* 

The  fish,  which  abounded  in  these  seas,  partook  of  the 
novelty  which  characterized  most  of  tlie  objects  in  this  New 
World.  They  rivalled  the  birds  in  tropical  brilliancy  of  colour, 
the  scales  of  some  of  them  glancing  back  the  rays  of  light  like 
precious  stones ;  as  they  sported  about  the  ships,  they  flashed 
gleams  rf  gold  and  silver  through  the  clear  waves ;  and  the 
dolphins,  taken  out  of  their  element,  delighted  the  eye  with 
the  changes  of  colour  ascribed  in  fable  to  the  chameleon . 

No  animals  were  seen  in  these  islands,  excepting  a  species 
of  dog  which  never  barked,  a  kind  of  coney  or  ralibit  called 
"utia"  by  the  natives,  together  with  numerous  lizards  and 
guanas.  The  last  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  horror  by 
the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be  fierce  and  noxious  ser- 
pents ;  but  they  were  afterwards  found  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  their  flesh  to  be  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  tlie 
Indians. 

For  several  days  Columbus  hovered  about  this  island ,  seek- 
ing in  vain  to  find  its  imaginary  monarch,  or  to  establish  a 
communication  with  him,  until,  at  length,  he  reluctantly  be- 
came convinced  of  his  error.  No  sooner,  however,  did  one 
delusion  fade  away,  than  another  succeeded.  In  reply  to  the 
continual  inquiries  made  by  the  Spaniards,  after  the  source 
whence  they  procured  their  gold,  the  natives  uniformly 
pointed  to  the  south.  Columbus  now  began  to  hear  of  an 
island  in  that  direction,  called  Cuba,  but  all  that  he  could 
collect  concerning  it  by  the  signs  of  the  natives  was  coloured 
by  his  imagination.  He  understood  it  to  be  of  great  extent, 
abounding  in  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices,  and  carrying  on  an 
extensive  commerce  in  those  precious  articles  ;  and  lhat  large 
merchant  ships  came  to  trade  with  its  inhabitants. 

Comparing  these  misinterpreted  accounts  with  the  coast  of 
Asia  as  laid  down  on    his   map,   after  the  descriptions  of 
*  Primer  Tiago  de  Colon.    Navarrote,  cap.  1. 
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Marco  Polo,  he  concluded  that  this  island  must  be  Cipango, 
and  the  merchant  ships  mentioned  must  be  those  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  who  maintained  an  extensive  commerce  in  these  seas. 
He  formed  his  plan  accordingly,  determining  to  sail  imme- 
diately for  this  island,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  its 
ports,  cities,  and  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
relations  of  traffic.  He  would  then  seek  another  great  island 
called  Bohio,  of  which  the  natives  gave  likewise  marvellous 
accounts.  His  sojourn  in  those  islands  would  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  gold,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other 
objects  of  oriental  trade  which  he  should  find  there.  After 
this  he  would  proceed  to  the  mainland  of  India,  which  must 
be  within  ten  days'  sail,  seek  the  city  Quinsai,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Polo,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  capitals 
in  the  world ;  he  would  there  deliver  in  person  the  letters  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns  to  the  Grand  Khan,  and,  when  he 
received  his  reply,  return  triumphantly  to  Spain  with  this 
document,  to  prove  that  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  his  voyage.*  Such  was  the  splendid  scheme  with  which 
Columbus  fed  his  imagination,  when  about  to  leave  the  Ba- 
liamas  in  quest  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

CHAPTER  in.--[1492.] 

Fob  several  days  the  departure  of  Columbus  was  delayed 
by  contrary  winds  and  calms,  attended  by  heavy  showers, 
which  last  had  prevailed,  more  or  less,  since  his  arrival  among 
the  islands.  It  was  the  season  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which 
in  those  torrid  climates  succeed  the  parching  heats  of  summer, 
commencing  about  the  decrease  of  the  August  moon,  and 
lasting  until  the  month  of  November. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  October  24th,  ho  set  sail  from  the 
island  of  Isabella,  but  was  nearly  becalmed  until  mid-day ;  a 
gentle  wind  then  sprang  up,  and,  as  he  observes,  began  to 
blow  most  amorously.  Every  sail  was  spread,  and  he  stood 
towards  the  west-south-west,  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
told  the  land  of  Cuba  lay  from  Isabella.  After  three  days' 
navigation,  in  the  course  of  which  be  touched  at  a  group  of 
seven  or  eight  small  islands,  which  he  called  Islat?  ■*?  Arena, 
supposed  to  be  the  present  Mucaras  islands,  uad  having 
crossed  the  Bahama  bank  and  channel,  he  arrived,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  October,  in  sight  of  Cuba.  The  part 
*  Journal  of  Columbus.    Navarrete,  torn.  i. 
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which  he  first  discovered,  is  supposed  to  be  the  coast  to  the 
west  of  Nuevitas  del  Principe. 

As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was  struck  with  its 
magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  features  ;  its  high  and  airy 
moimtains,  which  reminded  him  of  those  of  Sicily ;  its  fertile 
valleys,  and  long  sweeping  plains  watered  by  noble  rivers ; 
its  stately  forests ;  its  bold  promontories  and  stretching  head- 
lands, which  melted  away  into  the  remotest  distance.  He 
anchored  in  a  beautiful  river,  of  transparent  clearness,  free 
from  rocks  and  shoals,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees.  Here^ 
landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the 
name  of  San  Salvador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  put  off  from  the 
shore,  but  fled  on  seeing  the  boat  approach  to  sound  the  river 
for  anchorage.  The  admiral  visited  two  cabins,  abandoned 
by  their  inhabitants.  They  contained  but  a  few  nets  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  hooks  and  harpoons  of  bone, 
and  some  other  fishing  implements,  and  one  of  the  kind  of 
dogs  he  had  met  with  on  the  smaller  islands,  which  never 
bark.  He  ordered  that  nothing  should  bo  taken  away  or 
deranged. 

Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance  up 
the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  The  banks  were  covered  with  high  and  wide-spread- 
ing trees ;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in  some 
both  fruit  and  flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a  perpetual 
round  of  fertility;  among  them  were  many  palms,  but  different 
from  those  of  Spain  and  Africa ;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these 
the  natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

The  continued  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on  the  beauty 
of  the  country  were  warranted  by  the  kind  of  scenery  he  was 
beholding.  There  is  a  wonderful  splendour,  variety,  and 
luxuriance  in  the  vegetation  of  those  quick  and  ardent 
climates.  The  verdure  of  the  groves,  and  the  colours  of  tho 
flowers  and  blossoms,  derive  a  vividness  from  the  transparent 
piuity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the  azure  heavens. 
The  forests,  too,  are  full  of  life,  swarming  with  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage.  Painted  varieties  of  parrot*  and  wood- 
peckers create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove,  and 
humming-birds  rove  from  flower  to  flower,  resembling,  as  has 
well  been  said,  animated  particles  of  a  raiul^ow.    The  scarlet 
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flamingoes,  too,  seen  sometimes  through  an  opening  of  a 
forest  in  a  distant  savanna,  have  the  appearance  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advance  scout  on  the  alert,  to 
give  notice  of  approaching  danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beautiM 
part  of  animated  nature  the  various  tribes  of  insects  peopling 
every  plant,  and  displaying  brilliant  coats  of  mail,  which 
sparkle  like  precious  gems.* 

Such  is  the  splendour  of  animal  and  vegetable  creation  in 
these  tropical  climates,  where  an  ardent  sun  imparts  its  own 
lustre  to  every  object,  and  quickens  nature  into  exuberant 
fecundity.  The  birds,  in  general,  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  notes,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  feathered 
race  sweetness  of  song  rarely  accompanies  brilliancy  of 
plumage.  Columbus  remarks,  however,  that  there  were 
various  kinds  which  sang  sweetly  among  the  trees,  and  he 
frequently  deceived  himself  in  £incying  that  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale,  a  bird  unknown  in  these  countries. 
He  was,  in  fiict,  in  a  mood  to  see  everything  through  a 
favouring  medium.  His  heart  was  full  to  overflowing,  tor  he 
was  enjoying  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  hard-earned 
but  glorious  reward  of  his  toils  and  perils.  Everything 
round  him  was  beheld  with  the  enamoured  and  exulting  eye  of 
a  discoverer,  where  triumph  mingles  with  admiration ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  rapturous  8tat»  of  his  feelings, 
while  thus  exploring  the  charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won  by 
his  enterprise  and  valour. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and 
from  his  evident  delight  in  rural  sounds  and  objects,  he  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  open  to  those  happy  influences,  ez^er- 
cised  over  some  spirits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of  nature. 
He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  artlpssness  and 
simplicity  of  diction  of  a  child.  When  speaking  of  some 
lovely  scene  among  the  groves,  or  along  the  flowery  shores  of 
these  favoured  islands,  he  says,  *'  one  could  live  there  for 
ever." — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elyeiura.  "  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  island,"  he  says, ''  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full 
of  excellent  ports  and  profound  rivers."  The  climate  was 
more  temperate  here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the  nights 

*  The  ladies  of  Havanna,  on  gala  occasions,  wear  in  their  hair  nam- 
ben  of  those  insects,  which  have  a  brilliancy  equal  to  rulaea,  sapphires, 
or  diamonds. 
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being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the  hirds  and  crickets  sang 
all  night  long.  Indeed,  there  is  a  beauty  in  a  tropical  night 
in  the  depth  of  the  dark  blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity  of  the 
stars,  and  the  resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreads 
over  the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  gioves,  a  charm  more 
captivating  than  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odour  of  the 
flowers,  Columbus  fancied  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of 
oriental  species ;  and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells  of  the 
kind  of  oyster  which  produces  pearls.  From  the  grass  grow- 
ing to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peacefulness 
of  the  ocean  which  bathes  these  islands,  never  lashing  the 
shores  with  angry  surges.  Ever  since  his  arrival  among  these 
Antilles,  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  soft  and  gentle 
weather,  and  he  concluded  that  a  perpetual  serenity  reigned 
over  these  happy  seas.  He  was  little  suspicious  of  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  fury  to  which  they  are  liable.  Charlevoix, 
speaking  from  actual  observation,  remarks,  **  The  sea  of  those 
islands  is  commonly  more  tranquil  than  ours ;  but,  like  certain 
people  who  are  excited  with  difficulty,  and  whose  transports 
of  passion  are  as  violent  as  they  are  rare,  so  when  the  sea 
becomes  irritated,  it  is  terrible.  It  breaks  all  bounds,  over- 
flows the  country,  sweeps  away  all  things  that  oppose  it,  and 
leaves  frightful  ravages  behind,  to  mark  the  extent  of  its 
inundations.  It  is  after  these  tempests,  known  by  the  name 
of  hurricanes,  that  the  shores  are  covered  with  marine  shells, 
which  greatly  surpass  in  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas."*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  the  hurri- 
canes, which  almost  annually  devastate  the  Bahamas,  and 
other  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cuba,  have  been 
seldom  known  to  extend  their  influence  to  this  favoured  land. 
It  would  seepi  as  if  the  very  elements  were  charmed  into 
gentleness  as  they  approached  it. 

In  a  kind  of  riot  of  the  imagination,  Columbus  finds  at 
every  step  something  to  corroborate  the  information  he  had 
received,  or  fancied  he  had  i-eceired.  from  the  natives.  Ho 
had  conclusive  proofs,  as  he  thought,  that  Cuba  possessed 
mines  of  gold,  and  groves  of  spices,  and  that  its  shores 
abounded  with  pearls.  He  no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  the 
island  of  Cipango.  and  weighing  anchor,  coasted  along  west- 
ward, in  which  direction,  according  to  the  signs  of  his  inter- 
*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St  Domingo,  Ub.  i.  p.  20.    Paris,  1780. 
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preters,  the  magnificent  city  of  its  king  was  situated.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  he  landed  occasionally,  and  visited 
several  villages ;  particularly  one  on  the  banks  of  a  large 
river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  los  Mares.*  The 
houses  were  neatly  built  of  branches  of  palm-trees  in  the 
shape  of  pavilions ;  not  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  but  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  among  the  groves,  and  under  the  shade 
of  broad  spreading  trees,  l^e  tents  in  a  camp  ;  as  is  still  the 
case  in  many  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  in  the  villages 
in  the  interior  of  Cuba.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, or  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Coliunbus  carefully 
noted  the  architecture  and  furniture  of  their  dwellings.  The 
houses  were  better  built  than  those  he  had  hitherto  seen,  and 
were  kept  extremely  clean.  He  found  in  them  rude  statues, 
and  wooden  masks,  carved  with  considerable  ingenuity.  All 
these  were  indications  of  more  art  and  civilization  than  he 
had  observed  in  the  smaller  islands,  and  he  supposed  they 
would  go  on  increasing  as  he  approached  terra  firma.  Find- 
ing in  all  the  cabins  implements  for  fishing,  he  concluded  that 
these  coasts  were  inhabited  merely  by  fishermen,  who  carried 
their  fish  to  the  cities  in  the  interior.  He  thought  also  he 
had  found  the  skulls  of  cows,  which  proved  that  there  were 
cattle  in  the  island ;  though  these  are  supposed  to  have  been 
skulls  of  the  manati  or  sea-calf  found  on  tnis  coast. 

After  standing  to  the  north-west  for  some  distance,  Columbus 
came  in  sight  of  a  great  headland,  to  which,  from  the  groves 
with  which  it  was  covered,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Cape  of 
Palms,  and  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Here  three  Indians,  natives  of 
the  island  of  Guanahan^,  who  were  on  board  of  the  Pinta, 
informed  the  commander,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  that  behind 
the  cape  there  was  a  river,  whence  it  was  but  four  days' 
journey  to  Cubanacan,  a  plnce  abounding  in  gold.  By  this> 
they  designated  a  province  situated  in  the  centre  of  Cuba ; 
nacan,  in  their  language,  signifying  the  midst.  Pinzon,  how- 
ever, had  studied  intently  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  and  had 
imbibed  from  Columbus  all  his  ideas  respecting  the  coast  of 
Asia.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  were  talking 
of  Cublai  Khan,  the  Tartar  sovereign,  and  of  certain  parts  of 
his  dominions  described  by  Marco  Polo.f    He  imderstood. 

*  Now  called  Savannah  la  Her. 
t  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  44,  MS. 
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from  them  that  Cuba  was  not  an  island,  but  terra  firma,  ex- 
tending a  vast  distance  to  the  north,  and  that  the  king  who 
reigned  in  this  vicinity  was  at  war  with  the  Great  Khan. 

This  tissue  of  eiTors  and  misconceptions,  he  immediately 
communicated  to  Columbus.  It  put  an  end  to  the  delusion 
in  which  the  admiral  had  hitherto  indulged,  that  this  was  the 
island  of  Cipango ;  but  it  substituted  another  no  less  agreeable, 
He  concluded  that  he  must  have  reached  the  mainland  ot 
Asia,  or  as  he  termed  it,  India,  and  if  so,  he  could  not  be  at 
any  great  distance  from  Mangi  and  Cathay,  the  ultimate 
destination  of  his  voyage.  The  prince  in  question,  who 
reigned  over  this  neighbouring  country,  must  be  some  oriental 
potentate  of  consequence ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  the 
river  beyond  the  Cape  of  Palms,  and  dispatch  a  present  to  the 
monarch,  with  one  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Castilian  sovereigns;  and  after  visiting  his  dominions,  he 
would  proceed  to  the  capital  of  Cathay,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Khan. 

Every  attempt  to  reach  the  river  in  question,  however, 
proved  ineffectual.  Cape  stretched  beyond  cape ;  there  was 
no  good  anchorage ;  the  wind  became  contrary,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  threatening  rough  weather,  he  put 
back  to  the  Rio  de  los  Mares. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  at  sunrise,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
shore  to  visit  several  houses,  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
woods.  He  supposed  that  they  must  mistake  his  armament 
for  one  of  the  scouring  expeditions  sent  by  the  Grand  Khan 
to  make  prisoners  and  slaves.  He  sent  the  boat  on  shore 
again  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  Indian  interpreter,  who  was 
instructed  to  assure  the  people  of  the  peaceable  and  beneficent 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Grand  Khan.  After  the  Indian  had  proclaimed  this 
from  the  boat  to  the  savages  upon  the  beach,  part  of  it,  no 
doubt,  to  their  great  perplexity,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
water  and  swam  to  shore.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
natives,  and  succeeded  so  effectually  in  calming  their  fears, 
that  before  evening  there  more  than  sixteen  canoes  about  the 
ships,  bringing  cotton  yam  and  other  simple  articles  of  traffic. 
Columbus  forbade  all  trading  for  anything  but  gold,  that  the 
natives  might  be  tempted  to  produce  the  real  riches  of  their 
country.  They  had  none  to  offer ;  all  were  destitute  of  orna- 
ments of  the  precious  metals,  excepting  one,  who  wore  in  his 
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nose  a  piece  of  wrought .  silver.  Colambns  understood  this 
man  to  eny  that  the  king  lived  ahout  the  distance  of  four 
days'  journey  in  the  interior ;  that  many  messengers  had 
been  dispatched  to  give  him  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers  upon  the  coast ;  and  that  in  less  than  three  days' 
time  messengers  might  be  expected  from  him  in  return,  and 
many  merchants  from  the  interior,  to  trade  with  the  ships.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  ingeniou^sly  the  imagination  of 
Columbus  deceived  him  at  every  step,  and  how  he  wore  every- 
thing into  an  uniform  web  of  false  conr-lusions.  Poring  over 
the  map  of  Toscanelli,  referring  to  the  reckonings  of  his 
voyage,  and  musing  on  the  misinterpreted  words  of  the 
Indians,  he  imagined  that  he  must  be  on  the  boi'ders  of 
Cathay,  and  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital  of 
the  Grand  Khan.  Anxious  to  arrive  there,  and  to  delay  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  territories  of  an  inferior  prince,  be 
determined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  messengers  and  mer- 
chants, but  to  dispatch  two  envoys  to  seek  the  neighbouring 
monarch  at  his  residence. 

For  this  mission  he  choose  two  Spaniards,  Rodrigo  de  Jerez 
and  Luis  de  Torres ;  the  latter  a  converted  Jew,  who  knew 
Hebrew  and  Chaldoic,  and  even  something  of  Arabic,  one  or 
other  of  which  Columbus  supposed  might  be  known  to  this 
oriental  prince.     Two  Indians  were  sent  with  them  as  guides, 
one  a  native  of  Guanahan^,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the 
hamlet  on  the  bank  of  the  river,     'llie  ambassadors  were 
fmmished  with  strings  of  beads  and  other  trinkets  for  travel- 
ing expenses.     Instructions  were  given  them  to  inform  the 
king  that  Columbus  had  been  sent  by  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
a  bearer  of  letters  and  a  present,  which  he  was  to  deliver 
personally,  for  the  pur{)ose  of  establishing  an  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  powers.     They  were  likewise  to  inform 
themselves  accurately  about  the  situation  and  distances  of 
certain  provinces,  ports,  and  rivers,  which  the  admiral  specified 
by  name  from  the  descriptions  which  he  had  of  the  coast  of 
Asia.     Tliey  were  moreover    provided  with   specimens  of 
spices  and  drugs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
articles  of  the  kind  abcninded  in  the  country.     With  these 
provisions  and  instructions  the  ambassadors  departed,  six  days 
being  allowed  them  to  go  and  return.     Many,  at  the  present 
day,  will  smile  at  this  embassy  to  a  naked  savage  chieftain  in 
the  interior  of  Cuba,  in  mistake  for  an  Asiatic  monarch ;  but 
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saxih  was  the  singular  nature  of  this  voyage,  a  continual  scries 
of  golden  dreams,  and  all  interpreted  by  the  deluding  volume 
of  Marco  Polo. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  his  ambassadors,  the  admiral 
ordered  the  ships  to  be  careened  and  repaired  ;  and  employed 
himself  in  collecting  information  concerning  the  country.  On 
the  day  after  their  departure,  he  ascended  the  river  in  boats 
for  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  until  he  came  to  fresh  water. 
Here  landing,  he  climl)eda  hill  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior. 
His  view,  however,  was  shut  in  by  thick  and  lofty  forests, 
of  wild  but  beautiful  luxuriance.  Among  the  trees  were  some 
which  he  considered  linaloes;  many  were  odoriferous,  and 
he  doubted  not  possessed  valuable  aromatic  qualities.  I'here 
was  a  general  eagerness  among  the  voyagers  to  find  the  pre- 
cious articles  of  commerce  which  grow  in  the  favoured  olimes 
of  the  East ;  and  their  imaginations  were  continually  deceived 
by  their  hopes. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  admiral  was  excited  by  reports 
of  cinnamon-trees,  and  nutmegs,  and  rhubarb ;  but  on  ex- 
amination, they  all  proved  fallacious.  He  showed  the  natives 
specimens  of  those  and  various  other  spices  and  drugs,  and 
understood  from  them  that  those  articles  abounded  to  the 
south-east.  He  showed  them  gold  and  pearls  also,  and  several 
old  Indians  spoke  of  a  country  where  the  natives  wore  orna- 
ments of  them  round  their  necks,  aims,  and  ankles.  They 
repeatedly  mentioned  the  word  Bohio,  which  Columbus  sup- 
posed to  be  the  name  of  the  place  in  question,  and  that  it  was 
some  rich  district  or  island.  They  mingled,  however,  great 
extravagancies  with  their  imperfect  accounts,  describing 
nations  at  a  distance  who  had  but  one  eye ;  others  who  had 
the  heads  of  dogs,  and  who  were  cannihals — cutting  the 
throats  of  their  prisoners  and  sucking  their  blood.* 

All  these  reports  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices,  many  of 
which  were  probably  fabrications  to  please  the  admiral,  tended 
to  keep  up  the  persuasion,  that  he  was  among  the  valuable 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  East.  On  making  a  fire  to  heat  the 
tar  for  careening  the  ships,  the  seamen  found  that  the  wood 
they  burnt  sent  forth  a  powerful  odour,  and,  on  examining 
it^  declared  that  it  was  mastic.  The  wood  abounded  in  the 
*  Primer  Yiage  de  Cdon.    Navarrete,  Ixxi  p.  48. 
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neighboiiring  forests,  insomuch  that  vJolumbus  flattered  him- 
self a  thousand  quintals  of  this  precious  gum  might  be 
collected  every  year ;  and  a  more  abundant  supply  procured 
than  that  furnished  by  Scios,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. In  the  course  of  their  researches  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  quest  of  the  luxuries  of  commerce,  they  met  with 
the  potato,  a  humble  root,  little  valued  at  the  time,  but  a 
more  precious  acquisition  to  man  than  all  the  spices  of  the 
East. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  two  ambassadors  returned, 
and  every  one  crowded  to  hear  tidings  of  the  interior  of  the 
coimtry,  and  of  the  prince  to  whose  capital  they  had  been 
fient.  After  penetrating  twelve  leagues,  they  had  come  to  a 
village  of  fifty  houses,  built  similarly  to  those  of  the  coast, 
but  larger ;  Uie  whole  village  containing  at  least  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  natives  received  them  with  great  solemnity, 
conducted  them  to  the  best  house,  and  placed  them  in  what 
appeared  to  be  intended  for  chairs  of  state,  being  wrought 
out  of  single  pieces  of  wood,  into  the  forms  of  quadrupeds. 
They  then  offered  them  fruits  and  vegetables.  Having  com- 
plied with  the  laws  of  savage  courtesy  and  hospitality,  they 
fieated  themselves  on  the  ground  around  their  visitors,  and 
waited  to  hear  what  they  had  to  communicate. 

The  Israelite,  Luis  de  Torres,  found  his  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic,  of  no  avail,  and  the  Lucayan  interpreter  had  to 
be  the  orator.  He  made  a  regular  speech,  after  the  Indian 
manner,  in  which  he  extolled  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  mu- 
nificence of  the  white  men.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
Indians  crowded  roimd  these  wonderful  beings,  whom,  as 
usual,  they  considered  more  than  human.  Some  touched 
them,  examining  their  skin  and  raiment,  others  kissed  their 
hands  and  feet,  in  token  of  submission  or  adoration.  In  a 
little  while  the  men  withdi'ew,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
women,  and  the  same  ceremonies  w^' j  repeated.  Some  of 
the  women  had  a  slight  covering  of  netted  cotton  round  tho 
middle,  but  in  general  both  sexes  were  entirely  naked.  There 
seemed  to  be  ranks  and  orders  of  society  among  them,  and 
a  chieftain  of  some  authority  ;  whereas  among  all  the  natives 
they  had  previously  met  with,  a  complete  equality  seemed  to 
prevail. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  gold,  or  other  precious  articles, 
and  when  they  showed  specimens  of  cinnamon,  pepper,  and 
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other  spices,  the  inhabitants  told  them  they  were  not  to  be 
found  m  that  neighbourhood,  but  far  off  to  the  south-west. 

The  envoys  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  ships. 
The  natives  would  fain  have  induced  them  to  remain  for 
several  days;  but  seeing  them  bent  on  departing,  a  great 
number  were  anxious  to  accompany  them,  imagining  they 
were  about  to  return  to  the  skies.  They  took  with  them, 
however,  only  one  of  the  principal  men  with  his  son,  who 
were  attended  by  a  domestic. 

On  their  way  back,  they  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the 
use  of  a  weed,  which  the  ingenious  caprice  of  man  has  since 
converted  into  an  universal  luxury,  in  defiance  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  senses.  They  beheld  several  of  the  natives 
going  about  with  fire-brands  in  their  hands,  and  certain  dried 
herbs  which  they  rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  and  lighting  one  end, 
put  the  other  in  their  mouths,  and  continued  exhaling  and 
puffing  out  the  smoke.  A  roll  of  this  kind  they  called  a 
tobacco,  a  name  since  transferred  to  the  plant  of  which  the 
rolls  were  made.  The  Spaniards,  although  prepared  to  meet 
with  wonders,  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  singular 
and  apparently  nauseous  indulgence.* 

On  their  return  to  the  ships,  they  gave  favourable  accoimts 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country.  They  had  met 
with  many  hamlets  of  four  or  five  houses,  well  peopled,  em- 
bowered among  trees,  laden  with  unknown  fruits  of  tempting 
hue  and  delightful  flavoiir.  Around  them  were  fields,  culti- 
vated with  the  agi  or  sweet  pepper,  potatoes,  maize  or  Indian 
com,  a  species  of  lupin  or  pulse,  and  yuca,  whereof  they 
made  their  cassava  bread.  These,  with  the  fruits  of  the 
groves,  formed  their  principal  food,  lliere  were  vast  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  some  just  sown,  some  in  full  growth.  There 
was  great  store  of  it  also  in  their  houses,  some  wrought  into 

*  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.    Navarrctc,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Uallaron  por  cl  camino  mucha  gente  que  atravesaban  a  sua  paeblos 
mugeroB  y  hombrcs :  aiempre  loa  hombrca  con  un  tiaon  en  laa  manos  y 
ciortos  ycrbas  para  tomar  sua  aahumcrios,  quo  son  unas  yerbas  seeas 
mctidas  en  una  cierta  hoja  aeca  tambien  &  mancra  do  mosquete  hecho 
dc  papcl  de  los  que  bacon  lo«  muchachoa  la  Paacua  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
y  oQcondido  por  una  parte  de  el,  por  la  otra  chupan  6  sorban  6  reciben 
cou  el  resuello  por  adcntro  aquel  humo;  con  el  qual  ae  adormeoen  laa 
camea  y  cuaai  emborracho,  y  aai  diz  que  no  aienten  ol  caaaancio.  Batoa 
xnoHquctos,  6  como  loa  llam&remas,  llamcn  oUoa  tabacos." — Las  CaoM, 
Uisu  Qen.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  46. 
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yarn,  or  into  nets,  of  which  they  made  their  hammocks. 
They  had  seen  many  birds  of  rare  plunmge,  but  unknown 
species ;  many  ducks ;  several  small  partridges ;  and  they 
heard  the  tsong  of  a  bird  which  they  had  mistaken  for  the 
nightingale.  All  that  they  had  seen,  howevei,  betokened  a 
primitive  and  simple  state  of  society.  The  wonder  with 
which  they  had  been  regarded,  showed  clearly  that  the  people 
were  strangers  to  civilized  man,  nor  could  they  hear  of  any 
inland  city  superior  to  the  one  they  had  visited. 

The  report  of  the  envoys  put  an  end  to  many  splendid 
fancies  of  Columbus,  about  the  barbaric  prince  and  his 
capital.  He  was  cruising,  however,  in  a  region  of  enchant- 
ment, in  which  pleasin^j;  chimeras  started  up  at  every  step, 
exercising  by  turns  a  power  over  his  imagination.  During 
the  absence  of  the  emissaries,  the  Indians  had  informed  him, 
by  cigns,  of  a  place  to  the  eastward,  where  the  people  col- 
lected gold  along  the  river  banks  by  torchlijiht,  and  after- 
wards wrought  it  into  'bars  with  hammers.  In  speaking  of 
this  place  they  again  used  the  words  Babeque  and  Bohio, 
which  he,  as  umial,  supposed  to  be  the  proper  names  of 
islands  or  countries.  The  true  meaning  of  these  words  lias 
been  variously  explained.  It  is  said  that  they  were  applied 
by  the  Indians  to  the  coast  of  terra  firma.  called  also  by  them 
CWitaba.*  It  is  also  said  that  Bohio  means  a  house,  and 
was  often  used  by  the  Indians  to  signify  the  populousness  of 
an  island.  Hence  it  was  frequently  applied  to  Hispaniola, 
us  well  as  the  more  general  name  of  Hayti,  which  means 
high  land,  and  occasionally  Quisqueya  (t.  e.  tlie  whole),  on 
account  of  its  extent. 

The  misapprehension  of  these,  and  other  words,  was  a 
source  of  perpetual  error  to  Columbus.  Sometimes  he  sup- 
posed Bafoeque  and  Bohio  to  signify  the  same  island ;  some- 
times to  be  diif<-iiMit  places  or  islands ;  and  Quisqueya  he 
supposed  to  mean  Quisai  or  Quinsai,  (i. «.  the  celestial  city) 
mentioned  1^  Marco  Polo. 

His  great  object  was  to  arrive  ot  some  opulent  and  civilized 
country  of  the  East,  with  which  he  might  estahlish  commer- 
cial relations,  and  whence  he  might  carry  home  a  quantity 
of  oriental  merchandize  as  a  rich  trophy  of  his  discovery. 
The  .season  was  advancing ;  the  coul  nights  gave  hints  of 
approackuig  winter ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  proceed 
*  MiiAoz,  UUt.  N.  Mundo,  t  .p.  8. 
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furfher  to  the  north,  nor  to  ling^er  about  uncivih'zed  places, 
which,  at  present,  he  had  not  the  means  of  colonizing,  but 
to  return  to  the  east-south-cast,  in  quest  of  Babeque,  whidi  he 
trusted  might  prove  some  rich  and  civilized  island  on  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

Before  leaving  the  river,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name 
of  Ilio  de  Mares,  he  took  several  of  the  "natives  to  carrv  with 
him  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  language, 
that,  in  future  voyages,  they  might  serve  as  interpreters.  He 
took  them  of  both  sexes,  having  learned  from  the  Portu- 
guese discoverers,  that  the  men  wore  always  more  contented 
on  the  voyage,  and  serviceable  on  their  return,  when  accom- 
panied by  females.  With  the  religious  feeling  of  the  day, 
he  anticipated  great  trinmphs  to  Ae  faith  and  glory  to  the 
crown,  from  the  conversion  of  these  savage  nations,  through 
the  means  of  the  natives  thus  instructed.  He  imagined  that 
the  Indians  had  no  i^stem  of  religion,  but  a  di^<position  to 
receive  its  impressions ;  as  they  regarded  with  great  reverence 
and  attention  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Spaniards,  soon 
repeating  by  rote  any  prayer  taught  them,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  the  most  edifying  devotion.  They  had 
an  idea  of  a  future  state,  but  limited  and  confused.  *'  They 
confess  the  soul  to  be  immortal,"  says  Peter  Mart}'r,  *'  and 
having  put  off  the  bodily  clotliing,  they  imagine  it  goes  forth 
to  the  woods  ana  the  moimtains,  and  that  it  liveth  there 
ptTpetuaHy  in  caves ;  noi*  do  tl»ey  exempt  it  from  eating  and 
drinking,  but  that  it  should  be  fed  there.  The  answering 
voices  h^ard  from  caves  and  hollows,  which  the  Latinee  call 
echoes,  they  suppose  to  be  the  souls  of  the  departed,  wan- 
dering through  those  places.'** 

From  the  natural  tendency  to  devotion  which  Columbus 
thought  he  discovered  among  them,  from  their  gentle  natures, 
and  their  ignorance  of  all  warlike  aits,  he  pronotmoes  it  an 
easy  matter  to  make  them  devout  memhera  of  the  f^urch,and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  crown.  Ht;  concludes  \m  cpeoulationt 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  t^olomsation  dt 
these  parts  hy  anticipatii^  a  great  trade  for  f*oU[,  which  nmft 
abound  in  the  interior ;  for  pearls  and  precioue  Dtoaea,  t/i 
wliich,  though  he  had  neen  none,  he  had  reeeived  fieqiueMt 
accounts ;  for  gums  and  tipicct,  of  which  he  thought  lie  haA 
found  indubitable  traces;  mid  for  the  eotton,  which 
*  P.  Martyr,  deead.  viii.  eap.  9;  V.  Lock's  tranlhrtlon,  1612. 
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wild  in  vast  quantities.  Many  of  these  articles,  he  observes, 
would  probably  find  a  nearer  market  than  Spain,  in  the  ports 
and  cities  of  the  Great  Khan,  at  which  he  had  no  doubt  of 
soon  arriving.* 

CHAPTER  v.— [1492.] 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Columbus  turned  his  course  to 
the  east-south-east,  to  follow  back  the  direction  of  the  coast. 
This  may  be  considered  another  critical  change  in  his  voyage, 
which  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  subsequent  discoveries.  He 
had  proceeded  far  within  what  is  called  the  old  channel, 
between  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  In  two  or  three  days  more, 
he  would  have  discovered  his  mistake  in  supposing  Cuba  a 
part  of  terra  firma :  an  error  in  which  he  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  might  have  had  intimation  also  of  tho 
vicinity  of  the  continent,  and  have  stood  for  the  coast  of 
Florida,  or  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  gulf  stream,  or, 
continuing  along  Cuba,  where  it  bends  to  the  south-west, 
might  have  struck  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Yucatan, 
and  have  realized  his  most  sanguine  anticipations  in  becoming 
the  discoverer  of  Mexico.  It  was  sufficient  glory  for  Colum- 
bus, however,  to  have  discovered  a  new  world.  Its  more 
golden  regions  were  reserved  to  give  splendour  to  succeeding 
enterprises. 

He  now  ran  along  the  coast  for  two  or  three  days  without 
stopping  to  explore  it,  as  no  populous  towns  or  cities  were  to  be 
seen.  Passing  by  a  great  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cape  Cuba,  he  struck  eastward  in  search  of  Babeque,  but 
on  the  14th  a  head  wind  and  boisterous  sea  obliged  him 
to  put  back  and  anchor  in  a  deep  and  secure  harbour,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  del  Principe.  Here  he 
erected  a  cross  on  a  neighbouring  height  in  token  of  posses- 
sion. A  few  days  were  passed  in  exploring  with  his  boats 
an  archipelago  of  small  but  beautifiU  islands  in  the  vicinity, 
since  known  as  Eljardin  del  Rey^  or  the  king's  garden.  The 
gulf,  studded  with  these  islands,  he  named  the  sea  of  Nuestra 
Senora ;  in  modem  days  it  has  been  a  lurking-place  for 
pirates,  who  have  found  secure  shelter  and  concealment 
among  the  channels  and  solitary  harbours  of  this  archipelago. 
These  islands  were  covered  with  noble  trees,  among  which  the 
Spaniards  thought  they  discovered  mastio  and  aloes. 
*  Primer  Yiage  do  Colon,    l^svarrete,  torn.  i. 
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On  the  19th  Columbus  again  put  to  sea,  and  for  two  days 
made  ineffectual  attempts,  against  head  winds,  to  reach  an 
island  directly  east,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Babeque.  The  wind  continuing  obstinately 
adverse  and  the  sea  rough,  he  put  his  ship  about  towards 
evening  of  the  20th,  making  signals  for  the  other  vessels  to 
follow  him.  His  signals  were  imattended  to  by  the  Pinta, 
which  was  considerably  to  the  eastward.  Columbus  repeated 
the  signals,  but  they  were  still  unattended  to.  Night  coming 
on,  he  shortened  sail  and  hoisted  signal  lights  to  the  mast- 
head, thinking  Pinzon  would  yet  join  him,  which  he  could 
easily  do,  having  the  wind  a3tem ;  but  when  the  morning 
dawned,  the  Pinta  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.* 

Columbus  was  disquieted  by  this  circumstance.  Pinzon 
was  a  veteran  navigator,  accustomed  to  hold  a  high  rank 
among  his  nautical  associates.  The  squadron  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  manned  and  fitted  out  through  his  influence 
and  exertions ;  he  could  ill  brook  subordination  therefore  to 
Columbus,  whom  he  perhaps  did  not  consider  his  superior  in 
skill  and  knowledge,  and  who  had  been  benefited  by  his 
purse.  Several  misunderstandings  and  disputes  had  accord- 
ingly occurred  between  them  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and 
when  Columbus  saw  Pinzon  thus  parting  company,  "without 
any  appointed  rendezvous,  he  suspected  either  that  he 
intended  to  take  upon  himself  a  separate  command  and 
prosecute  the  enterprise  in  his  own  name ;  or  hasten  back  to 
Spain  and  bear  off  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  To  attempt  to 
seek  him,  however,  was  fruitless :  he  was  far  out  of  sight ; 
his  vessel  was  a  superior  sailer,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  course  he  had  steered.  Columbus  stood  back,  therefore, 
for  Cuba,  to  finish  the  exploring  of  its  coast ;  but  he  no 
longer  possessed  his  usual  serenity  of  mind  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  was  embarrassed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  discoTeries 
by  doubts  of  the  designs  of  Pinzon. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  regained  Point  Cuba,  and 
anchored  in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Catherine.  It  was  bordered 
by  rich  meadows;  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  well 
wooded,  having  pines  tall  enough  to  make  masts  for  the  finest 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  torn.  i.  cap.  27.  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap. 
29.    Journal  of  Columbus.    Navarrete,  torn.  i. 
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ships,  and  noble  oaks.     In  the  bed  of  the  river  were  found 
stones  veined  with  gold. 

Columbus  continued  for  several  days  coasting  the  residue  of 
Cuba,  extolling  the  magnificence,  freshness,  and  verdure  of 
the  scenery,  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  number  and 
commodiousness  of  the  harbours.  Speaking  in  his  letters  to 
the  sovereigns  of  one  place,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Fuerta  Santo,  he  says,  in  his  artless  but  enthusiastic  language, 
"  The  amenity  of  this  river,  and  the  clearness  of  the  water, 
through  which  the  sand  at  the  bottom  may  be  seen;  the 
multitude  of  palm-trees  of  various  forms,  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  that  I  have  met  with,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
great  and  green  trees ;  the  birds  in  rich  plumage,  and  the 
verdure  of  the  fields,  render  this  country,  most  serene  princes, 
of  such  marvellous  beauty,  that  it  surpasses  all  others  in 
charms  and  graces,  as  the  day  doth  the  night  in  lustre.  For 
which,  reason  I  often  say  to  my  people,  that,  much  as  I 
endeavour  to  give  a  complete  account  of  it  to  your  majesties, 
my  tongue  cannot  express  the  whole  truth,  nor  my  pen 
describe  it ;  and  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  beauty,  that  I  have  not  known  how  to  relate  it."  * 

The  transparency  of  the  water  which  Columbus  attributed 
to  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  is  the  property  of  the  ocean  in 
these  latitudes.  So  clear  is  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  of  these  islands,  that  in  still  weather  the  bottom  may  be 
seen,  as  in  a  crystal  fountain ;  and  the  inhabitants  dive  down 
four  or  five  fathoms  in  search  of  conchs,  and  other  shell-fish, 
which  arc  visible  from  the  surface.  The  delicate  air  and  pure 
waters  of  these  islands  are  among  their  greatest  charms. 

As  a  proof  of  the  gigantic  vegetation,  Columbus  mentions 
the  enormous  size  of  the  canoes  formed  from  single  trunks  of 
trees.  One  that  he  saw  was  capable  of  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Among  other  articles  found  in 
the  Indian  dwellings  was  a  cake  of  wax,  which  he  took  to 
present  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  "  for  where  there  is  wax," 
said  he,  "  there  must  be  a  thousand  other  good  things."!  I* 
is  since  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Yucatan,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  were  not  accustomed  to  gather  wax.  J 

On  the  dth  of  December  he  reached  the  eastern  end  of 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  29. 

f  Journal  of  Columbus.    Navarrete,  torn,  i* 

i  Uorrera,  UiaU  lad.,  decatl.  i.  ^ 
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Cuba,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia; 
he  gave  it,  therefore,  the  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  He  wac  now  greatly  perplexed  what 
course  to  take.  If  he  kept  along  the  coast,  as  it  bent  to  the 
south-west,  it  might  bring  him  to  the  more  civilised  and 
opulent  parts  of  India ;  but  if  he  took  this  course,  he  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  finding  the  island  of  Babeque,  which  the 
Indians  now  said  lay  to  the  north-east,  and  of  which  they 
still  continued  to  give  the  most  marvellous  accounts.  It  was 
a  state  of  embarrassment  characteristie  of  this  extraordinary 
voyage,  to  have  a  new  and  unknown  world  thus  spread  out 
to  the  choice  of  the  explorer,  where  wonders  and  beauties 
invited  him  on  every  side;  but  where,  whichever  way  he 
turned,  he  might  leave  the  true  region  of  profit  and  delight 
behind. 

CHAPTER  VI.— [1492.] 

While  Columbus  was  steering  at  large  beyond  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Cuba,  undetermined  what  course  to  take,  he 
descried  land  to  the  south-east,  gradually  increasing  upon  the 
view ;  its  high  mountains  towering  above  the  clear  horizon, 
and  giving  evidence  of  an  island  of  great  extent.  The  Indians, 
on  beholding  it,  exclaimed  Bohio,  the  name  by  which 
Columbus  understood  them  to  designate  some  country  which 
abounded  in  gold.  When  they  saw  him  standing  in  that 
direction,  they  showed  great  signs  of  terror,  imploring  him 
not  to  visit  it,  assuring  him,  by  signs,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  fierce  and  cruel,  that  they  had  but  one  eye,  and  were 
cannibals.  The  wind  being  unfavourable,  and  the  nights  long, 
during  which  they  did  not  dare  to  make  sail  in  those  unknown 
seas,  they  were  a  great  part  of  two  days  working  up  to  the 
island. 

In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  objects  are 
descried  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky,  give  a  magical  effect  to  the 
scerery.  Under  these  advantages,  the  beautiful  island  of 
Hayti  revealed  itself  to  the  eye  as  they  approached.  Its 
mountains  were  higher  and  more  rocky  than  those  of  the 
other  islands;  but  the  rocks  rose  fi'om  among  rich  forests. 
The  mountains  swept  down  into  luxuriant  plains  and  g^een 
savannas;  while  the  appearance  of  cultivated  fields,  of 
numciouA  fires  at  night,  and  columna  of  smoke  by  day» 
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showed  it  to  be  populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the 
splendour  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  in  the  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate. 

In  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December,  Columbus  entered 
a  harbour  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  which  it  is  called  at  the  present 
day.  The  harbour  was  spacious  and  deep,  surrounded  with 
large  trees,  many  of  them  loaded  with  fruit ;  while  a  beautiful 
plain  extended  in  front  of  the  port,  traversed  by  a  fine  stream 
of  water.  From  the  number  of  canoes  seen  in  various  parts, 
there  were  evidently  large  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
the  natives  had  fled  with  terror  at  sight  of  the  ships. 

Leaving  the  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  7th,  they  coasted 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  It  was  lofty  and 
mountainous,  but  with  green  savannas  and  long  sweeping 
plains.  At  one  place  they  caught  a  view  up  a  rich  and 
smiling  valley  that  ran  far  into  the  interior,  between  two 
mountains,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

For  several  days  they  were  detained  in  a  harbour  which 
they  called  Port  Concepcion  ;*  a  small  river  emptied  into  it, 
after  winding  through  a  delightful  country,  llie  coast 
abounded  with  fish,  some  of  which  even  leapt  into  their  boats. 
They  cast  their  nets,  therefore,  and  caught  great  quantities, 
and  among  them  several  kinds  similar  to  those  of  Spain, — the 
first  fish  they  had  met  with  resembling  those  of  their  own 
country.  The  notes  of  the  bird  which  they  mistook  for  the 
nightingale,  and  of  several  others  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, reminded  them  strongly  of  the  groves  of  their  distant 
Andalusia.  They  fancied  the  features  of  the  surrounding 
country  resembled  those  of  the  more  beautiful  provinces  of 
Spain,  and,  in  consequence,  the  admiral  named  the  island 
Hispaniola. 

Desirous  of  establishing  some  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
who  had  abandoned  the  coast  on  his  arrival,  he  dispatched 
six  men,  well  armed,  into  the  interior.     They  foimd  several 

*  Now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Moustique. 

NoTB.— The  author  has  received  very  obliging  and  interesting 
letters,  dated  in  1847,  from  T.  S.  Hcneken,  Esq.,  many  years  a  resident 
of  St  Domingo,  giving  names,  localities,  and  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  traneactions  of  Columbus  m  that  island.  These  will  be 
thankfully  made  use  of,  and  duly  cited,  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
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cultivated  fields,  and  traces  of  roads,  and  places  where  fires 
had  been  made,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  terror  to 
the  mountains. 

Though  the  whole  country  was  solitary  and  deserted, 
Columbus  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  that  there  must  be 
populous  towns  in  the  interior,  where  the  people  had  taken 
refuge,  and  that  the  fires  he  had  beheld  had  been  signal  fires, 
like  those  lighted  up  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  times 
of  Moorish  war,  to  give  the  alarm  when  there  was  any  inva- 
sion of  the  seaboard. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Columbus,  with  great  solemnity, 
erected  a  cross  on  a  commanding  eminence,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  in  sign  of  having  taken  possession.  As  three 
sailors  were  rambling  about  the  vicinity,  they  beheld  a  large 
number  of  the  natives,  who  immediately  took  flight ;  but  the 
eailors  pursued  them,  and  captured  a  young  femtde,  whom 
they  brought  to  the  ships.  She  was  perfectly  naked,  a  bad 
omen  as  to  the  civilization  of  the  island ;  but  an  ornament  of 
gold  in  the  nose,  gave  hope  of  the  precious  metal.  The 
admiral  soon  soothed  her  terror  by  his  kindness,  and  by  pre- 
sents of  beads,  brass  rings,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trinkets, 
and,  having  had  her  clothed,  sent  her  on  shore  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  crew,  and  three  of  the  Indian  interpreters.  So 
well  pleased  was  she  with  her  finery,  and  with  the  kind 
treatment  she  had  experienced,  that  she  would  gladly  have 
remained  with  the  Indian  women  whom  she  fotmd  on  board. 
The  party  sent  with  her  returned  on  board  late  in  the  night, 
without  venturing  to  her  village,  which  was  far  inland. 
Confident  of  the  favourable  impression  which  the  report  given 
by  the  woman  must  produce,  the  admiral,  on  the  following 
day,  dispatched  nine  stout-hearted,  well-armed  men,  to  seek 
the  village,  accompanied  by  a  native  of  Cuba  as  an  interpreter. 
They  found  it  about  four  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  south-east, 
in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river.*  It  cpn- 
tained  one  thousand  houses,  but  the  inhabitants  fled  as  they 
approached.  The  interpreter  overtook  them,  and  assured 
them  of  the  goodness  of  these  strangers,  who  had  descended 
from  the  skies,  and  went  about  the  world  making  precious 
and  beautiful  presents.    Thus  assiu'ed,  the  natives  ventured 

*  This  village  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Oros  Mome 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  "  Trois  Rivieres/'  wliich  empties 
itself  half  a  mile  west  of  Port  de  Paix.    Navarrete,  tom.  i. 
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back,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  They  approached  the 
Spaniards  with  slow  and  trembling  steps,  often  pausing  and 
putting  their  hands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  profound 
reverence  and  submission.  They  were  a  well- formed  race, 
fairer,  and  handsomer  than  the  natives  of  the  other  islands.* 
While  the  Spaniaids  were  conversing  with  them  by  means  of 
their  inter])reter,  another  multitude  approached,  headed  by 
the  husband  of  the  fenuile  captive.  They  brought  her  in 
triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  husband  was  profuse  in 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been 
treated,  and  the  magnificent  presents  w&ich  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her. 

The  Indiaii»  now  conducted  the  Spaniards'  to  their  houses, 
and  set  before  them  cassava  bread,  fish,  rootSv  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  They  brought  also  great  ntonbers  of  domesti- 
cated pairrots,  and^  indeed^  offered  freely  whatever  they  pos- 
sessed. The  great  river  flowing  through  this  valley  was 
bordered  with  noble  forests,  among  which  were  palnw,  bananas, 
and  many  trees  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  air  was 
mild  as  in  April ;  the  birds  sang  ail  day  long,  and  some  were 
even  heard  in  the  night.  The  Spaniards  had  not  learned  as 
yet  tO'  account  for  the  difference  of  seasons  in  this  opposite 
part  of  the  globe ;  they  were  astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of 
this  supposed  nigixtingale  singing  in  the  midst  of  December, 
and  considered  it  a  proof  that  there  was  no  winter  in  this 
happy  elimate.  They  returned  to  the  ships  enraptured  with 
the  t«auty  of  the  coimtry ;.  surpassing,  as  they  said,  even  the 
luxuriant  plains  of  Cordova.  AIL  that  they  complained  of 
was,  that  they  saw  no  signs  of  riches  among  the  natives. 
And  here  it  is  impossible  t»  refrain  from  dwelling  ou  the 
picture  given  by  the  first  discoverers,  of  the  state  of  manners 
in  this  eventful  island  befare  the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 
According  to  their  accounts,,  the  people  of  Hayti  existed  in 
that  state  of  primitive  and  savage  simplicity,  which  some 
philosophers  have  fondly  pictured  as  the  most  enviable  on 
earth ;  surrounded  by  natural  blessings,  without  even  a  know- 
ledge of  artificial  wants^^  The  fertile  earth  produced  the 
chief  part  of  their  food  almost  without  cultui-e  ;  their  rivers 
and  sea-coast  abounded  with  fish,  and  they  eaught  the  utia> 
the  guana,,  and  a  variety  of  birds.  This,  to  beings  of  their 
frugal  and  temperate  habits,  was  great  abundance,  and  what 
*  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  53,  MS. 
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natiurtt<  furnished  thus  spontaneously,  they  willingly  shared 
with  all  the  Avorld  Hospitality,  we  are  told,  was  with  them 
a  law  of  nature  universally  observed  ;  there  was  no  need  of 
being,  known  to  receive  its  succours;  every  house  was  as 
open  to  the  stranger  as  his  own."^  Columbus,  too,  in  a  letter 
to  Luis  de  St.  Angel,  observes,  "True  it  is  that  after  they  felt 
confidence,  and  lost  their  fear  of  us,  they  were  so  liberal  with 
what  they  possessed,  that  it  would  not  be  believed  by  those 
who  had  not  seen  it.  If  anything  was  asked  of  them,  they 
nerev  said  no,  but  rather  gave  it  cheei-fully,  and  showed  as 
much  amity  a»  if  they  gave  their  very  hearts ;  and  whether 
the  thing  were  of  value,  or  of  little  price,  they  were  content 
with  whatever  was  given  in  return.  ♦  *  *  In  all  these 
i^nds  it  appears  to  me  that  the  men  are  all  content  with  one 
wife,  but  they  give  twenty  to  their  chieftain  or  king.  The 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  Uie  men ;  and  I  have  not 
been,  able  to  understand  whether  they  possess  individual  pro- 
peity ;  but  rather  think  that  whatever  one  has  all  the  rest 
share,  especially  in  all  articles  of  provisions."! 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  is  given  by  old  Peter  Martyr,  who  gathered  it,  as 
he  saysv  from  the  conversations  of  the  admiral  himself.  *'  It 
is  certain,"^  says  he,  '*  that  the  land  among  these  people  is  as 
common  as  the  sun  and  water ;  and  that  *  mine  and  thine,' 
the  seeds  oS  a]^  mischief,  have  no  place  with  them.  They  are 
content  with  so  little,  that  in  so  large  a  country  they  have 
rather  superfluity  than  scarceness ;  so  that  they  seem  to  live 
in  the  golden  woiid,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens  ;  not 
intrenched  with  dykes,  divided  with  hedges,  or  defended  with 
walls>  They  deal  truly  one  with  another,  without  laws,  with- 
out books,  and  without  judges.  They  take  him  for  an  evil 
and  mischievous  man,  who  taketh  pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to 
another ;  and  albeit  they  delight  not  in  superfluities,  yet  they 
make  provision  for  the  increase  of  such  roots  whereof  they 
made  their  bread,  contented  with  such  simple  diet,  whereby 
health  is  preserved  and  disease  avoided.  "| 

Much  of  this  picture  may  be  overcoloured  by  the  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  generally  confirmed  by  contemporary  historians; 

*  Charleveix.    Hist  St.  Doming.,  lib.  i, 

i  Letter  of.  Columbus  to  Luis  de  St.  Angel.    Navarretc,  torn.  L 
p.  167. 
t  Peter  Martyr^  decad.  i.  lib^  ill. ;  Traosl.  of  Richard  Eden,  1555. 
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They  all  concur  in  representing  the  life  of  these  islanders  as 
approaching  to  the  golden  state  of  poetical  felicity ;  liWng 
under  the  absolute  but  patriarchal  and  easy  rule  of  their 
caciques,  free  from  pride,  with  few  wants,  an  abundant countr}', 
a  happily-tempered  climate,  and  a  natural  disposition  to  care- 
less and  indolent  enjoyment. 

CHAPTER  VII.— [1492.] 

Whew  the  weather  became  favourable,  Columbus  made 
nnother  attempt,  on  the  14th  of  December,  to  find  the  island 
of  Babeque,  but  was  again  baffled  by  adverse  winds.  In  the 
course  of  this  attempt,  he  visited  an  island  lying  opposite  to 
the  harbour  of  Conception,  to  which,  from  its  abounding  in 
tiulle,  he  gave  the  name  of  Tortugas.*  The  natives  had  fled 
to  the  rocks  and  forests,  and  alarm  fires  blazed  along  the 
heights.  The  country  was  so  beautiful,  that  be  gave  to  one 
of  the  valleys  the  name  of  Valle  de  Paraiso,  or  the  Vale  of 
Paradise,  and  called  a  fine  stream  the  Guadalquivir,  after 
that  renowned  river  which  flows  through  some  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Spain.f 

Setting  sail  on  the  16th  of  December  at  midnight,  Colum- 
bus steered  again  for  Hispaniola.  When  half-way  across  the 
gulf  which  separates  the  islands,  he  perceived  a  canoe  navi- 
gated by  a  single  Indian,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  in  venturing  so  far  from  land  in 
«o  frail  a  bark,  and  at  his  adroitness  in  keeping  it  above 
water,  as  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  there  was  some  sea  running. 
He  ordered  both  him  and  his  canoe  to  be  taken  on  board ;  and 
liaving  anchored  near  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  at 
present  known  as  Puerto  de  Paz,  he  sent  him  on  shore  well 
regaled  and  enriched  with  various  presents. 

In  the  early  intercourse  with  these  people,  kindness  never 
seems  to  have  failed  in  its  effect.  The  favourable  accounts 
^ven  by  this  Indian,  and  by  those  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  communicated  in  their  previous  landings,  dispelled  the 
fears  of  the  islanders.  A  friendly  intercourse  soon  took 
place,  and  the  ships  were  visited  by  a  cacique  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. From  this  chieftain  and  his  counsellors,  Columbus 
had  further  information  of  the  island  of  Babeque,  which  was 

*  This  island  in  after  times  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  fiEunoiiB 
fiuccaniers. 
t  Journal  of  Columbus.    Navarrete,  Colec.,  torn.  i.  p.  91. 
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described  as  lying  at  no  great  distance.  No  mention  is  aftcr- 
vrords  made  of  this  island,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  made 
any  further  attempt  to  seek  it.  No  such  island  exists  in  the 
ancient  charts,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the 
numerous  misinterpretations  of  Indian  words,  which  led  the 
first  discoverers  into  so  many  fruitless  researches.  The  people 
of  Hisponiola  appeared  handsomer  to  Columbus  than  any  he 
had  yet  met  with,  and  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  disposition. 
Some  of  them  had  ornaments  of  gold,  which  they  readily  gave 
away  or  exchanged  for  any  trifle.  The  country  was  finely 
diversified  with  lofty  mountains  and  green  vaUeys,  which 
stretched  away  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
mountains  were  of  such  easy  ascent,  that  the  highest  of  them 
might  be  ploughed  with  oxen,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
forests  manifested  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  valleys  were 
watered  by  numerous  clear  and  beautiful  streams ;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  to  be  fitted  for 
grain,  for  orchards,  and  pasturage. 

While  detained  at  this  harbour  by  contrary  winds,  Colum- 
bus was  visited  by  a  young  cacique,  who  came  borne  by  four 
men  on  a  sort  of  litter,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  of  his- 
subjects.  The  admiral  being  at  dinner  when  he  aiTived,  the 
young  chieftain  ordered  his  followers  to  remain  without,  and 
entering  the  cabin,  took  his  seat  beside  Columbus,  not  per- 
mitting  him  to  rise  or  use  any  ceremony.  Only  two  old  men 
entered  with  him,  who  appeared  to  be  his  coimsellors,  and 
who  seated  themselves  at  his  feet.  If  anything  were  given 
him  to  eat  or  drink,  he  merely  tasted  it,  and  sent  it  to  hi» 
followers,  maintaining  an  air  of  great  gravity  and  dignity. 
He  spoke  but  little,  his  two  counsellors  watching  his  lips,  and 
catching  and  communicating  his  ideas.  After  dinner  he  pre- 
sented the  admiral  with  a  belt  curiously  wrought,  and  two 
pieces  of  gold.  Columbus  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  several 
amber  beads,  coloured  shoes,  and  a  flask  of  orange-flower 
water ;  he  showed  him  a  Spanish  coin,  on  which  were  the 
likenesses  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  him  the  power  and  grandeur  of  those  sovereigns ;  he  dis- 
played, also,  the  royal  banners  and  the  standard  of  the  cross  ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  clear  idea  by 
these  symbols  ;  the  cacique  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  region  on  the  earth  which  produced  these  won- 
derful people  and  wonderful  things ;  he  joined  in  the  commoa 
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idea  that  the  Spaniards  were  more  than  mortal,  and  that  the 
country  and  sovereigns  they  talked  of  must  exist  somewhere 
in  the  skies. 

In  the  evening;,  the  cacique  was  sent  on  shore  in  the  boat 
v.ith  great  ceremony,  and  a  salute  fired  in  honour  of  him. 
He  departed  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  come,  carried  on  a 
litter,  accompanied  by  a  great  concourse  of  his  subjects  ;  not 
fur  behind  him  was  his  son,  borne  and  escorted  in  like  manner, 
and  his  brother  on  foot,  supported  by  two  attendants.  The 
presents  which  he  had  received  from  the  admiral  were  carried 
triumphantly  before  him. 

They  procured  but  little  gold  in  this  place,  though  what- 
ever ornaments  the  natives  possessed  they  readily  gave  away. 
The  region  of  promise  lay  still  further  on,  and  one  of  the  old 
counsellors  of  the  cacique  told  Columbus  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  at  islands  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  Before  leaving  this 
place,  the  admiral  caused  a  large  cross  to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Indians  assisted,  and  their  implicit  imitation  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  acts  of  devotion,  he  inferred  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  convert  them  all  to  Christianity. 

On  the  19th  of  December  they  made  sail  before  daylight, 
but  with  an  unfavourable  wind,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  they  anchored  in  a  fine  harbour,  to  which  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  supposed  to  be  what  at  present 
is  called  the  bay  of  Aciil.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
and  well -peopled  country.  The  inhabitants  came  off,  some 
in  canoes,  some  swimming,  bringing  fruits  of  various  unknown 
kinds,  of  great  fragrance  and  flavour.  ITiese  they  gave 
freely  with  whatever  else  they  possessed,  especially  their 
gulden  ornaments,  which  they  saw  were  particularly  coveted 
by  tlte  strangers.  There  was  a  remai'kable  frankness  and 
generosity  about  these  ])eople ;  they  had  no  idea  of  traffic, 
but  gave  away  everything  with  Kpontaneous  liberality.  Colum- 
bus would  not  permit  his  people,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  free  disposition,  but  ordei'ed  that  something  should 
always  be  given  in  exchange.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
caciques  visited  the  ships,  bringing  presents,  and  inviting  the 
Spaniaixls  to  their  villages,  where,  on  going  to  laud,  they  were 
most  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  22na  of  December,  a  large  canoe  filled  with  natr^'es 
came  on  a  mission  from  a  grand  cacique  named  Quficani^Bri, 
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who  commanded  nil  tbat  part  of  the  island.  A  principal  ser- 
vant of  the  cliieftain  came  in  the  canoe,  bringinji^  tlie  admiral 
a  present  of  a  broad  belt,  wrought  ingeniously  w  ith  coloured 
beads  and  bones,  and  a  wooden  mask,  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
tongue  of  which  were  of  gold.  He  delivered  also  a  message 
from  the  cacique,  begging  that  the  ships  might  come  opposite 
to  his  residence,  which  was  on  a  part  of  the  coast  a  little 
further  to  the  eastward.  The  wind  preventing  on  immediate 
compliance  with  this  invitation,  the  admiral  sent  the  notaiy 
of  the  squadron,  with  several  of  the  crew,  to  >-isit  the  cacique. 
He  resided  in  a  town,  situated  on  a  river,  at  what  they  called 
Punta  Sunta,  at  pi-osent  Grande  Riviere,  It  was  the  largest 
and  best  built  town  they  had  yet  seen.  The  cacique  received 
them  in  a  kind  of  public  square,  which  had  heea  swept  and 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  treated  them  with  great  honour, 
giving  to  each  a  dress  of  cotton.  The  inhabitants  crowded 
round  them,  bringing  provisions  and  refreshments  of  various 
kinds.  The  seamen  were  received  into  their  houses  as  distin- 
guished guests ;  they  gave  them  garments  of  cotton,  and 
whatever  else  appeared  to  have  value  in  tlieir  eyes,  asking 
nothing  in  return,  but  if  anything  were  given,  a]}pcaring  to 
treasure  it  uj)  as  a  sacred  relic. 

The  cacique  >\  ould  have  detained  them  all  night,  but  their 
orders  obliged  them  to  i*eturn.  On  j)arting  with  them,  he 
gave  them  presents  of  parrots  and  pieces  of  gold  for  tlie  ad- 
miral, and  they  were  attended  to  their  boats  by  n  crowd  of  the 
natives,  caiTying  the  presents  for  them,  and  vieinj;  with  each 
other  in  rendering  them  service. 

During  their  absence,  the  admiral  had  been  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  cnnoes  and  several  inferior  caciques :  all 
ftssured  him  that  the  island  abounded  with  wealth  ;  tliey 
talked  especially  of  Cibao,  a  region  in  the  interior,  further  to 
the  cast,  the  cacique  of  which,  as  far  as  they  could  be  under- 
stood, had  banners  of  wrought  gold.  •Columbus,  deoei^'ing 
himself  as  usual,  fancied  that  this  name  Cibao  must  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cipango.  and  that  this  chieftain  with  golden  bannem 
must  be  identical  with  the  magnificent  prince  <uf  that  island, 
mentioned  bv  Marco  Polo.* 


•  Journal  of  Cohimb.    Navarrete,  Coloc.,  torn.  i. 
ranic,  cap.  82.    Uorrora,  decad,  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  15, 16. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— [1492.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  Columbus  set 
sail  from  Port  St.  Thomas  before  sunrise,  and  steered  to  the 
eastward,  with  an  intention  of  anchoring  at  the  birbour  of 
the  cacique  Guacanagari.  The  wind  was  from  the  land,  but 
so  light  as  scarcely  to  fill  the  sails,  and  the  ships  made  but 
little  progress.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  being  Christmas 
eve,  they  were  within  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  of  the 
residence  of  the  cacique ;  and  Columbus,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  watch,  finding  the  sea  calm  and  smooth,  and  the  ship 
almost  motionless,  retired  to  rest,  not  having  slept  the  pre- 
ceding night.  He  was,  in  general,  extremely  wakeful  on  his 
coasting  voyages,  passing  whole  nights  upon  deck  in  all 
weathers  ;  never  trusting  to  the  watchfulness  of  others,  where 
there  was  any  difficulty  or  danger  to  be  provided  against. 
In  the  present  instance  he  felt  perfectly  secure ;  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  profound  calm,  but  because  the  boats  on 
the  preceding  day,  in  their  visit  to  the  cacique,  had  recon- 
noitred the  coast,  and  had  reported  that  there  were  neither 
rocks  nor  shoals  in  their  course. 

No  sooner  had  he  retired,  than  the  steersman  gave  the 
helm  in  charge  to  one  of  the  ship-boys,  and  went  to  sleep. 
This  was  in  direct  violation  of  an  invariable  order  of  the 
admiral,  that  the  helm  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  boys. 
The  rest  of  the  mariners  who  had  the  watch  took  like  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  Columbus,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
whole  crew  was  buried  in  sleep.  In  the  meantime  the 
treacherous  currents,  which  run  swiftly  along  this  coast, 
carried  the  vessel  quietly,  but  with  force,  upon  a  sand-bank. 
The  heedless  boy  had  nut  noticed  the  breakers,  although  they 
made  a  roaring  that  might  have  been  heard  a  league.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  he  feel  the  rudder  strike,  and  hear  the 
tumult  of  the  rushing  sea,  than  he  began  to  cry  for  aid. 
Columbus,  whose  careful  thoughts  never  permitted  him  to 
sleep  profoundly,  was  the  first  on  deck.  The  master  of  the 
ship,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  been  on  watch,  next  made 
his  appearance,  followed  by  others  of  the  crew,  half  awnke. 
The  aamiral  ordered  them  to  take  the  boat  and  carry  out  an 
anchor  astern,  to  warp  tlie  vessel  ofi*.  The  master  and  the 
sailors  sprang  into  tlie  boat ;  but,  confused,  as  men  are  apt  to 
bo  when  suddenly  awakened  by  un  alarm,  instead  of  obeying 
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the  commands  of  Colimibus,  they  rowed  off  to  the  other 
caravel,  about  half  a  league  to  windward. 

In  the  meantime  the  master  had  reached  the  caravel,  and 
made  known  the  perilous  state  in  which  he  had  left  the 
vessel.  Ho  was  reproached  with  his  pusillanimous  desertion ; 
the  commander  of  tlie  caravel  manned  his  boat  and  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  admiral,  followed  by  the  recreant  master 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion. 

It  was  too  late  to  save  the  ship,  the  cuitenl  having  set  her 
more  upon  the  bank.  The  admiral,  seeing  that  his  boat  had 
deserted  him,  that  the  ship  had  swung  across  the  stream,  and 
that  the  water  was  continually  gaining  upon  her,  ordered  the 
mast  to  be  cut  away,  in  the  hope  of  lightening  her  sufficiently 
to  float  her  off.  Every  effort  was  in  vain.  The  keel  was 
firmly  bedded  in  the  sand;  the  shock  had  opened  several 
seams ;  while  the  swell  of  the  breakers,  striking  her  broad- 
side, left  her  each  moment  more  and  more  .^ground,  until  she 
fell  over  on  one  side.  Fortunately  the  weather  continued 
calm,  otherwise  the  ship  must  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the 
'^holo  crew  might  have  perished  amidst  the  currents  and 
h      Ir-rs. 

.  >v  admiral  and  her  men  took  refuge  on  board  the  caravel, 
biego  de  Arana,  chief  judge  of  the  armament,  and  Pedro 
Gutierrez,  the  king's  butler,  were  immediately  sent  on  shore 
as  envoys  to  the  cacique  Guacanagari,  to  inform  him  of  the 
intended  visit  of  the  admiral,  and  of  his  disastrous  shipwreck. 
In  the  meantime,  as  a  light  wind  had  sprimg  up  from  shore, 
and  the  admiral  was  ignorant  of  his  situation,  and  of  the 
rocks  and  banks  that  might  be  lurking  around  him,  he  lay  to 
tmtil  daylight. 

The  habitation  of  the  cacique  was  about  a  league  and  a 
hdlf  from  the  wreck.  When  he  heard  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  guest,  he  manifested  the  utmost  affliction,  and  even  shed 
tears.  He  immediately  sent  all  his  people,  with  all  the 
canoGS,  large  and  small,  that  could  be  mustered;  and  so 
active  were  they  in  their  assistance,  that  in  a  little  while  the 
vessel  was  unloaded.  The  cacique  himse^,  and  his  brothers 
and  relatives,  rendered  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  both  on 
sea  and  land ;  keeping  vigilant  guard  that  everything  should 
be  conducted  with  order,  and  the  property  secured  firom 
injury  or  theft.  From  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  one  of  hifl 
family,  or  some  principal  person  of  his  attendants,  to 
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and  che«r  the  admiral,  afworingf  him  that  every  thing  he 
possessed  should  be  at  his  disposal. 

Never,  in  a  civiliaed  country,  were  the  vaunted  rites  of 
hospitality  more  scrupulously  observed,  than  by  this  «»- 
cultivated  savage.  All  the  eflects  landed  fit)m  the  ship9 
were  deposited  near  his  dwelling ;  and  an  armed  guai'd  smr> 
rounded  them  all  night,  until  houses  could  be  prepared  in 
which  to  store  them.  There  seemed,  however,  even  among 
the  common  peo|de,  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
misfortune  of  the  stranger.  Although  they  beheld  what 
must  in  their  eyes  have  been  inestimable  treasures,  cast,  as  it 
were,  upon  their  shores,  and  open  to  depredation,  yet  there 
was  not  the  least  attempt  to  pilfer,  nor,  in  transporting  the 
effects  fi'om  the  ships,  had  they  appropriated  the  most  trifling 
article.  On  the  contrary,  a  general  sympathy  was  visible  in 
tiieir  countenanees  and  actions ;  and  to  have  witnessed  their 
concern,  one  would  have  supposed  the  misfortune  to  have 
hi4)pened  to  themselves.* 

"  So  loving,  so  tractable,  so  peaceable  are  these  people/* 
says  C(^umbus  in  his  journal,  '*  that  I  swear  to  yoiu:  Majes- 
ties, there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  nation,  nor  a  better 
land.  They  love  their  neighlnturs  as  themselves ;  and  their 
discourse  is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a 
sm^e ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  they  are  naked,  yet  their 
manners  are  decorous  and  praiseworthy." 

CHAPTER  IX.— [1492.] 

Ox  the  26th  of  December,  Guncanagari  come  on  board  of 
the  canivel  Nina,  to  visit  the  admiral,  and  observing  him  to 
be  very  much  dejected,  wa<?  moved  to  tears.  He  repeated 
ftie  message  which  he  had  sent,  entreating  Columbus  not  to 
be  cast  down  by  his  misfortune,  and  offering  ever}'thing  he 

Eossessed,  that  might  render  him  aid  or  consolation.     He 
ad  alri'ady  given  three  houses  to  shelter  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  receive  the  effects  landed  from  the  wreck,  and  he  Offered 
to  fWnish  more  if  necessary. 
Whilt  they  were  conversing,  a  canoe  arrived  from  another 

rfof  tiie  island,  bringing  pieces  of  gold  to  be  exchanged 
hswhs'  beils.    There  was  nothing  upon  which  the  nativee 
Ht  ao  much  value  as  upon  these  toys.    The  Indians  were 

'        * nbU dA  AbufnAte, esp.  82.    LmCmik lib. t otp.  A. 
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eztraTagantly  fond  of  tlie  dance,  which  they  performed  to  the 
cadence  of  certain  songs,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  a  kind 
of  drum,  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  th&  rattling^  of 
hollow  bits  of  wood ;  but  when  they  hung  the  hawks'  bells 
about  their  persons,  and  heard  the  clear  musical  sound 
responding:  to  the  movements  of  the  dance,  nothing  could 
exceed  their  wild  delight. 

The  sailors  who  came  irom  the  shore  informed  the  admiral 
that  considerable   quantities   of  gold  had  been  brought  to 
barter,  and  lai^  pieces  were  eagerly  given  for  the  merest 
trifle.     This  information  had  a  cheering  effect  upon  Columbns. 
The  attentive  cacique,  perceiving  the  lighting  up  of  his  coun- 
tenance, asked  what  the  sailors  had  communicated.     When 
he  learnt  its  purport,  and  found  that  the  admiral  was  extremdy 
desirous  of  procuring  gold,  he  assured  him  by  signs,  that 
there  was  a  place  not  fiir  off,  among  the  mountains,  where  it 
abounded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  held  in  little  value,  and 
promised  to  procure  him  thence  as  much  as  he  desiredc    Ths 
place  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  he  called  Cibao,  wm  in 
fact  a  mountainous  region  afterwards  found  to  contain;  rals* 
able  mines ;  but  Columbus  still  conlbundied-  the  name  mth 
that  of  Cipango.* 

Guacana^;ari  dined  on  board  of  the  earsvel  withitlw  sflkninill; 
after  which  he  invited  him  to  visit  his  residence.  HissrlM 
had  prepared  a  collation,  as  choice  and  afooiMbnt  as  hi*  MBk 
pie  means  afforded,  consisting  of  utias,  or  coneys,  fish,  rsoU^ 
and  various  fruits.  He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  hoaour 
his  guest,  and  cheer  him  under  his  misfortune,  showing  ■ 
warmth  of  sympathy,  yet  delicacy  of  attention,  which  coiM 
not  have  been  expected  from  his  savage  state.  Indeed  thciv 
was  a  degree  of  innate  dignity  and  refinement  Splayed  m. 
his  manners,  that  often  surprised  the  Spaniards.  He  WM 
remarkably  nice  and  decorous  in  his  mode  of  eating,  whidi 
was  slow  and  with  moderation,  washing  his  hands  when  he 
had  finished,  and  rubbing  them  with  sweet  and  odoriKnoim 
herbs,  which  Columbus  supposed  was  done  to  preserve  thtir 
delicacy  and  softness.  He  was  served  with  great  deflereno9 
by  his  subjects,  and  conducted  himself  towards  them  with  a 
gracious  and  prince-like  majesty.     His  whole  deportment,  in 

*  Primer  Yisge  de  Colon,  Nsvanrsto,  too.  L  p.  114. 
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the  enhusiastic  eves  of  Columbus,  betokened  the  inborn 
grace  ^nd  dignity  of  lofty  lineage.* 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this  island 
was  hereditary,  and  they  had  a  simple  but  sagacious  mode  of 
maintaining,  in  some  degree,  the  verity  of  descent.  On  the 
death  of  a  cacique  without  children,  his  atithority  passed  to 
those  of  his  sisters,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  brothers, 
being  considered  most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood ;  for  they  ob- 
served, that  a  brother's  reputed  children  may  by  accident 
have  no  consanguinity  with  their  uncle;  but  those  of  his 
sister  must  certainly  be  the  children  of  their  mother.  The 
form  of  government  was  completely  despotic ;  the  caciques 
had  entire  control  over  the  lives,  the  property,  and  even  the 
religion  of  their  subjects.  They  had  few  laws,  and  ruled 
according  to  their  judgment  and  their  will ;  but  they  ruled 
mildly,  and  were  implicitly  and  cheerfully  obeyed.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  disastrous  history  of  these  islanders, 
after  their  discovery  by  the  Europeans,  there  are  continual 
proofs  of  their  affectionate  and  devoted  fidelity  to  their 
caciques. 

After  the  collation,  Guacanagari  conducted  Columbus  to 
the  beautiful  groves  which  surrounded  his  residence.  They 
were  attended  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  natives,  all 
perfectly  naked,  who  performed  several  national  games  and 
oances,  which  Guacanagari  had  ordered,  to  amuse  the  melan- 
choly of  his  guest. 

When  the  Indians  )iad  finished  their  games,  Columbus 
gave  them  an  entertainment  in  return,  calculated  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  them  with  a  formidable  idea  of  the  military 

K»wer  of  the  Spaniards.  He  sent  on  board  the  caravel  for  a 
oorish  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  Castilian  who  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and  was  skilful  in  the  use  of 
them.  When  the  cacique  beheld  the  accuracy  with  which 
this  man  used  his  weapons,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  being 
himself  of  an  imwarlike  character,  and  little  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms.  He  told  the  admiral  that  the  Caribs,  who 
often  made  descents  upon  his  tenitory,  and  carried  off  his 
•ubjects,  were  likewise  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Colum- 
bus assured  him  of  the  protection  of  the  Castilian  monarchs, 
who  would  destroy  the  Caribs,  for  he  let  him  know  that  he 

*  Lm  Ciuas,  lib.  i.  cap.  70,  MS.    Primer  Yiage  de  Colon.    Navar* 
rtte,  torn.  i.  p.  114. 
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bad  weapons  far  more  tremendous,  against  which  there  was 
no  defence.  In  proof  of  this,  he  ordered  a  Lombard  or  heavy 
cannon,  and  an  arqucbuse,  to  be  discharged. 

On  hearing  the  report  the  Indians  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
though  they  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  and  when 
they  saw  the  effect  of  the  ball,  rending  and  shivering  the 
trees  like  a  stroke  of  lightning,  they  were  fiUed  with  dismay. 
Being  told,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  would  defend  them 
with  these  arms  against  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Caribs, 
their  alarm  was  changed  into  exultation,  considering  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  had 
come  from  the  slues  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  cacique  now  presented  Columbus  with  a  mask  carved 
of  wood,  with  the  eyes,  ears,  and  various  other  parts  of  gold ; 
he  hung  plates  of  the  same  metal  round  his  neck,  and  placed 
a  kind  of  golden  coronet  upon  his  head.  He  dispensed  pre- 
sents also  among  the  followers  of  the  admiral ;  acquitting 
himself  in  all  things  with  a  munificence  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  an  accomplished  prince  in  civilized  life. 

Whatever  trifles  Columbus  gave  in  return  were  regarded 
,  with  reverence  as  celestial  gifts.     The  Indians,  in  admiring 

*  the  articles  of  European  manufacture  continually  repeated  the 

•  word  turey^  which  in  their  language  signifies  heaven.  They 
pretended  to  distinguish  the  different  qualities  of  gold  by  the 
smell ;  in  the  same  way,  when  any  article  of  tin,  of  silver,  or 
other  white  metal  was  given  them,  to  which  they  were  un- 
accustomed, they  smelt  it  and  declared  it  "  turey,"  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  giving  in  exchange  pieces  of  the  finest  gold. 
Evei-ything,  in  fact,  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  even  a 
rusty  piece  of  iron,  an  end  of  a  strap,  or  a  head  of  a  nail,  had 
an  occult  and  supernatural  value  and  smelt  of  turey.  Hawks* 
bells,  however,  were  sought  by  them  with  a  mania  only 
equalled  by^  that  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  They  could  not 
contain  their  ecstasies  at  the  sound,  dancing  and  playing  a 
thousand  antics.  On  one  occasion  an  Indian  gave  half  a 
handful  of  gold  dust  in  exchange  for  one  of  these  toys,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  it,  than  he  bounded  away 
to  the  woods,  looking  often  behind  him,  fearing  the  Spaniards 
mi^ht  repent  of  having  parted  so  cheaply  with  such  an  in- 
cstmiable  jewel.* 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  gentleness  of  his 
•  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  70,  MS. 
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rple,  the  quantities  of  gold  which  were  daily  hrought  to 
exchanged  for  the  veriest  trifles,  and  the  intormation 
continually  received  of  sources  of  wealth  in  the  interior  of 
this  island,  all  contributed  to  console  the  admiitil  for  his 
nisfortune. 

The  shipwrecked  crew,  also,  became  fascinated  with  their 
eoMy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Exempted  by  their  simplicity 
from  the  cares  and  toBs  which  civilized  man  inflicts  upon 
himself  by  his  many  artificial  wants,  the  existence  of  these 
islanders  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant  dream. 
They  disquieted  themselves  about  nothing.  A  few  fields, 
cultivated  almost  without  labour,  furnished  the  roots  and 
vegetables  which  formed  a  great  part  of  their  diet.  Their 
rivers  and  coast  abounded  with  fish ;  their  trees  were  laden 
with  fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue,  and  heightened  by  a 
tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavour  and  fragrance.  Softened  by 
the  indtt^ence  of  nature,  and  hy  a  voluptuous  climate,  a  great 
part  of  their  day  was  passed  m  indolent  repose,  and  in  the 
evenings  they  danced  in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  national 
songs,  or  to  tL^  sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

Buch  was  the  iudolmt  and  holiday  life  of  these  simple 
people ;  which,  if  it  had  not  the  great  scope  of  enjoyment, 
nor  the  high- seasoned  poignancy  of  pleasure  which  attend 
eivflization,  was  certainly  destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial 
miseries.  The  venerable  Las  Casas,  speaking  of  their  perfect 
nakedness,  observes,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  existing 
in  the  state  of  primeval  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  before 
their  fall  brought  sin  into  the  world.  He  might  have  added, 
that  thev  seemed  exempt  likewise  from  the  penalty  inflicted 
en  the  children  of  Adam,  that  they  riiould  eat  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

When  the  Spanish  mariners  looked  back  upon  their  own 
toilsome  and  painful  life,  and  reflected  on  the  cares  and  hard- 
ships that  must  still  be  their  lot  if  they  returned  to  Europe, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  regarded  ^mh  a  wistful  eye  the 
easy  and  idle  existence  of  these  Indians.  Wherever  they 
went  they  met  with  caressing  hospitality.  The  men  were 
simple,  frank,  and  cordial ;  the  women  loving  and  compliant ; 
and  prompt  to  form  those  comiexions  which  anchor  the 
most  wandering  heart,  lliey  saw  gold  glittering  around 
them,  to  be  had  without  labour,  and  every  enjoyment  to  be 
procured   without   cost    Oaptivated   by  these  advantages, 
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many  of  the  seamen  represented  to  the  admiral,  the  diffi- 
oukies  and  sufferings  they  must  encounter  on  a  x<etum 
l!oyage,  where  so  many  would  be  crowded  in  a  small  caravel, 
and  entreated  permission  to  remain  in  the  island.* 

CHAPTER  X.— [1492.] 

The  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  his  people  to  be  left 
bdiind,  added  to  the  Mendly  and  pacific  character  of  the 
Batives,  now  suggested  to  Columbus  the  idea  of  forming  the 
^rm  of  a  futme  colony.  The  wredc  of  the  caravel  would 
afford  materials  to  construct  a  fortress,  which  might  be  de- 
fended by  her  ^fhns,  and  supplied  with  her  ammunition ;  .Mid 
he  oould  spare  provisions  enough  to  maintain  a  small  garrison 
£nr  a  year.  The  people  who  thus  remained  on  the  island 
oould  explore  it,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
mines,  and  other  sources  of  wealth ;  they  might,  at  the  same 
time,  procure  by  traffic  a  large  quantity  of  gold  fixun  the 
aiatives ;  they  could  learn  their  language,  and  accustom  them- 
selves to  then*  habits  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  of  great  use 
in  future  intercourse.  In  the  meantime  the  admiral  could 
xetum  to  Spain,  report  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  bring 
jout  T«inforcements. 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  break  upon  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
tjghan  he  set  about  Accomplishing  it  with  his  accustomed  prompt- 
ness and  celerity.  The  wreck  was  broken  up  and  broi^ht 
pifioe-meal  to  shove ;  and  a  site  chosen,  and  preparations  made 
ibr  ikte  erection  of  a  tower.  When  Guaoaoagan  was  informed 
•cf  the  intention  of  the  admiral  to  leave  a  part  of  his  men  for 
!tke  defence  of  the  island  from  the  Caribs,  while  he  returned 
io  his  country  for  more,  he  was  greatly  oveijoyed.  His  inib- 
Jects  manifested  «qual  delight  at  the  idea  of  retaining  these 
wonderful  people  among  them ;  and  at  the  ]»ro^ect  of  the 
future  arrival  of  the  admiral,  with  ships  freighted  with  hawks* 
bells,  and  other  precious  articles.  They  eagerly  lent  theur 
^assistance  in  building  the  fortress  ;  little  dreaming  that  they 
'Were  assisting  to  place  on  their  necks  the  galbng  yoke  of 
perpetual  and  toilsome  slavery. 

The  preparations  fen*  the  fortress  were  scarcdy  commenced* 

when  certain  Indians,  arriving  ut  the  harbour.  Drought  a  re- 

|Kirt.  tiiat  a  great  vessel,  like  those  of  the  admiral,  hud  anchored 

IB  the  river  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.    These  ti^mgs, 
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for  a  time,  dispelled  a  thousand  irneasy  conjectures  which  had 
harrassed  the  mind  of  Columbus,  for  of  course  this  vessel 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Pinta.  He  immediately  procured 
a  canoe  from  Ouacanagori,  with  several  Indians  to  navigate 
it,  and  despatched  a  Spaniard  with  a  letter  to  Pinzon,  couched 
in  amicable  terras,  making  no  complaints  of  his  desertion,  but 
urging  him  to  join  company  immediately. 

After  three  days'  absence  the  canoe  retiuned.  The  Spaniard 
reported  that  he  had  pursued  the  coast  for  twenty  leagues* 
but  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  the  Pinta ;  he 
considered  the  report,  therefore,  as  incorrect.  Other  rumours* 
however,  were  immediately  afterwards  circulated  at  the 
harbour,  of  this  large  vessel  to  the  eastward ;  but,  on  investi-? 
gation,  they  appeared  to  Columbus,  to  be  equally  undeserving 
of  credit.  He  relapsed,  therefore,  into  his  doubts  and  anxie^ 
ties  in  respect  to  Pinzon.  Since  the  shipwreck  of  his  vessel, 
the  desertion  of  that  commander  had  become  a  matter  of 
still  more  serious  moment,  and  had  obliged  him  to  alter  aU 
his  plans.  Shoidd  the  Pinta  be  lost,  as  was  very  possible  is 
a  voyage  of  such  extent  and  exposed  to  so  many  uncommon 
perils,  there  would  then  be  but  one  ship  surviving,  of  the 
three  which  had  set  sail  from  Palos,  and  that  one  an  indifferent 
sailer.  On  the  precarious  return  of  that  crazy  bark,  across 
an  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  would  depend  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  expedition.  Should  that  one  likewise  perish, 
every  record  of  this  great  discovery  would  be  swallowed 
up  with  it ;  the  name  of  Columbus  would  only  be  remem- 
bered as  that  of  a  mad  adventurer,  who,  despising  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  and  the  coimsels  of  the  wise,  had 
departed  into  the  wilds  of  the  ocean,  never  to  return ;  the 
obscurity  of  his  fate,  and  its  imagined  horrors,  might  deter 
all  future  enterprise,  and  thus  the  New  World  might  remain, 
as  heretofore,  unknown  to  civilized  man.  These  considers* 
tions  determined  Columbus  to  abandon  all  further  prosecution 
of  his  voyage ;  to  leave  unexplored  the  magnificent  regions 
which  were  inviting  him  on  every  hand;  to  give  up  all 
hope  for  the  present  of  finding  his  way  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Khan,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  Spain 
and  reporting  his  discovery. 

"While  the  fortress  was  building,  he  continued  to  receive 
every  day  new  proofs  of  the  amity  and  kindness  of  Guacan». 
gari.     Whenever  he  went  on  shore  to  superintend  the  works. 
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he  was  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  that 
chieftain.  He  had  the  largest  house  in  the  place  prepared 
for  his  reception,  strewed  or  carpeted  with  pnlm-leaves,  and 
furnished  with  low  stools  of  a  black  and  shining  wood  that 
looked  like  jet.  When  he  received  the  admiral,  it  was  always 
in  a  style  of  princely  generosity,  hanging  around  his  neck 
some  jewel  of  gold,  or  making  him  some  present  of  similar 
value. 

On  one  occasion,  he  came  to  meet  him  on  his  landing, 
attended  by  live  tributary  caciques,  each  carrying  a  coronet 
of  gold ;  they  conducted  him  with  great  deference  to  the 
house  already  mentioned,  where,  seating  him  in  one  of  the 
chairs,  Guacanagari  took  off  his  own  coronet  of  gold  and 
placed  it  upon  his  head :  Columbus  in  return  took  from  his 
neck  a  collar  of  iine-colourcd  beads,  which  he  put  round  that 
of  the  cacique ;  he  invested  him  with  his  own  mantle  of  fine 
cloth,  gave  him  a  pair  of  coloured  boots,  and  put  on  his- 
finger  a  large  silver  ring,  upon  which  metal  the  Indians  set 
a  great  value,  it  not  being  found  in  their  island. 

The  cacique  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  for  the  admiral  before  his  departure 
for  Spain.  The  supplies  thus  furnished,  and  the  vague  ac- 
counts collected  through  the  medium  of  signs  and  imperfect 
interpretations,  gave  Columbus  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
wealth  in  the  interior  of  this  island.  The  names  of  caciques, 
mountains,  and  provinces,  were  confused  together  in  his- 
imagination,  and  supposed  to  mean  various  places  where 
great  treasure  was  to  be  found ;  above  all,  the  name  of  Cibao< 
continually  occurred,  the  golden  region  among  the  moun. 
tains,  whence  the  natives  procured  most  of  the  ore  for 
their  ornaments.  In  the  pimento  or  red  pepper  which 
abounded  in  the  island,  he  fancied  he  found  a  trace  of 
oriental  spices,  and  he  thought  he  had  met  with  specimens- 
of  rhubarb. 

Passing,  with  his  usual  excitability,  from  a  state  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  to  one  of  sanguine  anticipation,  he  now  con* 
sidered  his  shipwreck  as  a  providential  event  mysteriously 
ordained  by  heaven  to  work  out  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 
Without  this  seeming  disaster,  he  should  never  have  re- 
mained to  find  out  the  secret  wealth  of  the  island,  but  should 
merely  have  touched  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  passed 
on.    As  a  proof  that  the  particular  hand  of  Providence  was 
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caerted  in  it,  he  cites  the  circumstanco  of  his  haring  been 
mreeked  in  a  perfect  calm,  without  wind  or  wave ;  and  the 
desertion  of  the  pilot  and  mariners,  when  sent  to  carry  out 
•a anchor  astern;  for,  had  they  performed  his  orders,  the 
"vsessel  would  have  been  hauled  off,  they  would  have  pur- 
sued their  voyage,  and  the  treasures  of  the  island  would  have 
remained  a  secret.  But  now  he  looked  forward  to  glorious 
fruits  to  be  reaped  from  this  seeming  evil ;  *'  for  he  hoped." 
he  said,  '*  that  when  he  returned  from  Spain,  he  should  find 
4t  ton  of  gold  collected  in  traffic  by  those  whom  he  had  left 
behind,  and  mines  and  spices  discovered  in  such  quantities, 
that  the  sovereigns,  before  three  years,  woiUd  be  able  to 
undertake  a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre •"  the  grand  object  to  which  he  had  proposed  that  they 
.should  dedicate  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  visionary,    yet    generous,    enthusiasm    of 

Columbus,  the  moment  that  jnrospects  of  vast  wealth  broke 

upon  his  mind.     What  in  some  spirits  would  have  awakenod 

a  grasping  and  sordid  avidity  to  accumulate,  immediately 

iiUed  lus  imagination  with  pkms  of  magnificent  expenditure. 

But  how  vain  are  our  attempts  to  interpret  the  inscrutable 

decrees   of  Providence!     The   shipwreck,  which  Columbus 

eonsiderod  an  act  of  divine  &vour,  to  reveal  to  him  the  secrets 

•  of  the  land,  shackled  and  limited  all  his  after  discoveries. 

It  linked  his  fortunes,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  this 

.  island,  which  w^as  doomed  to  be  to  him  a  source  of  cares 

and  troubles,   to  involve  him   in  a  thousand   perplexities, 

.  and  to  becloud  his  declining  years  with  humiliation  and 

disappointment. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

So  great  was  tibe  activity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  eonstmc- 

tion  of  their  fortress,  and  so  ample  the  assistance  rendered 

by  the  natives,  that  in  ten  days  it  was  sufficiently  ocmiplete 

for  service.    A  large  vault  had  been  made,  over  which  was 

-.erected  a  strong  wooden  tower,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded 

Jby  a  wide  ditch.     It  was  stored  wilJi  all  the  ammunition 

nhfed  from  the  wreck,  or  that  could  be  spared  from  the 

■caravel;   and,  the  guns  being  mounted,  the  whole  had  a 

formidable   aspect,  sufficient  to  overawe  and  repidse  this 

'.naked  and  unwarlike    people.      Indeed  Columbus  was  of 

fCfiinion^t  but  little  force  was  necessary  to  subjugate  the 
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whole  island.  He  considered  a  fortrese,  and  the  rcstrictionH 
of  a  garrison,  more  requisite  to  keep  the  Spaniards  themeelvoH 
in  order,  and  prevent  their  wandering  about,  and  conunitting 
MCto  of  licentiousness  among  the  natives. 

The  fortress  being  finished,  he  gave  it,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
jacent village  and  the  harbour,  the  name  of  La  Navidad,  or 
the  Nativity,  in  memorial  of  their  having  escaped  from 
the  shipwreck  on  Christmas  day.  Many  volunteered  to  re- 
main on  the  island,  from  whom  he  selected  thirty-nine  of  the 
.most  able  and  exemplary,  and  among  them  a  physician,  ship- 
caipenter, caulker,  cooper, tailor,  and  gunner,  all  exper:  hi  X^y:a 
several  callings.  The  command  w^9  givet  to  Di'^s^o  de  Apo'  it, 
a  native  of  Cordova,  and  notary  and  algua^^l  to  tlic  Jinvtuneiit, 
who  was  to  retain  all  the  powers  vested  iu  Uirr^  l>v  Xm  (Catholic 
sovereigns.  In  case  of  his  death,  Pedro  G'jtierrcK  was  to 
command,  and,  he  dying,  Rodrigo  de  l!'>ii«enb<>do.  T'^.e  ix«at  cf 
the  wreck  was  left  with  them,  to  be  used  in  turiiiiitg ;  a  vorJerr 
of  seeds  to  sow,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ai ticks  for  '  mffir, 
that  they  might  procure  as  much  gold  a:s  po^aible  fuf^tu'j'^t  tho 
admiral's  return.* 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  his  departure,  Columl  ua  M' 
sembled  those  who  were  to  remain  in  the  sslaud,  aad  made 
them  on  earnest  address,  chai'ging  them,  in  the  ua^ue  of  the 
sovereigns,  to  be  obedient  to  the  officer  left  i:x  eoBuaftnd ;  to 
maintain  the  utmost  respect  and  rever*;ace  for  tto  cac'x^ue 
Guacanagari  and  his  chieftains,  recollecting  how  f^eeply  they 
were  indebted  to  his  goodness,  and  how  ianpoitoat  d  fioatbiu- 
ance  of  it  was  to  their  welfare.  To  be  circumspect  ir  Ibeii- 
intercourse  with  the  nativep,  avoiding  disputes,  and  treatirxg 
.them  always  with  gentleness  and  justice;  ;i:nd,  above  all, 
being  discreet  in  their  conduct  towardis  tl>o  India:!  wcmen, 
misconduct  in  this  respect  being  t^e  riet]|«e,at  f:aiiree  of 
troubles  and  disasters  in  the  interoou^i^e  ^vtlix  ri  vagt-  nations. 
He  warned  them,  moreover,  not  to  scatter  themhtivt^h  r^sunder, 
but  to  keep  together,  for  mutual  «»f  ;i>v  ;  and  not  to  stray  be- 
yond the  £ieudly  territory  of  OiUicaiiagari.  He  enjoined  it 
upon  Arana,  and  the  others  \\l  c^')mmavid,  to  acquire  a  know- 
leidge  of  the  productions  aud  mines  of  the  island,  to  ^oouxe 
j^ld  and  spices,  and  u>  seek  along  the  coast  a  better  situa- 
tion for  a  settlement,  the  present  harbour  being  inoonvenient 

*  Pruner  Yiage  de  Colon.    Navarrete,  torn.  i.    Hist  del  Ahni- 
nute,  cap.  33. 
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and  dangerous,  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  its 
entrance. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1493,  Coli^mbus  landed  to  take  a 
farewell  of  the  generous  cacique  and  his  chieftains,  intending 
the  next  day  to  set  8ail.  He  gave  them  a  parting  feast  at  the 
house  devoted  to  his  use,  and  commended  to  their  kindness 
the  men  who  were  to  remain,  especially  Dieso  de  Arana, 
Pedro  Gutierrez,  and  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  his  lieutenants, 
assuring  the  cacique  that,  when  he  returned  from  Castile,  he 
would  bring  abundance  of  jewels  more  precious  than  any  he 
or  his  people  had  yet  seen.  The  worthy  Guacanagari  showed 
great  concern  at  the  idea  of  his  departure,  and  assured  him 
that,  an  to  those  who  remained,  he  should  furnish  them  with 
provisions,  and  render  them  every  service  in  his  power. 

Once  more,  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an  idea  of  the 
warlike  prowess  of  the  white  men,  Columbus  caused  the  crews 
to  perform  skirmishes  and  mock-fights,  with  swords,  bucklers, 
lances,  cross-bows,  arquebuses,  and  cannon.  The  Indians 
were  astonished  at  the  keenness  of  the  swords,  and  at  the 
deadly  power  of  the  cross-bows  and  arquebuses ;  but  they 
were  struck  with  awe  when  the  heavy  Lombards  were  dis- 
charged from  the  fortress,  wrapping  it  in  vrreaths  of  smoke, 
shaking  the  forests  with  their  report,  and  shivering  the  trees 
with  the  balls  of  stone  used  in  aiiillery  in  those  times.  As 
these  tremendous  powers,  however,  were  all  to  be  employed 
for  their  protection,  they  rejoiced  while  they  trembled,  since 
no  Carib  would  now  dare  to  invade  their  island.* 

The  festivities  of  the  day  being  over,  Columbus  embraced 
the  cacique  and  his  principal  chieftains,  and  took  a  final  leave 
of  them.  Guacanagari  shed  tears ;  for  while  he  had  been 
awed  by  the  dignified  demeanour  of  the  admiral,  and  the  idea 
of  his  superhuman  nature,  he  had  been  completely  won  by 
the  benignity  of  his  manners.  Inaced,  the  parting  scene  was 
sorrowful  on  all  sides,  llie  arrival  of  the  ships  had  been  an 
event  of  wonder  and  excitement  to  the  islanders,. who  had  as 
yet  known  nothing  but  the  good  qualities  of  their  guests,  and 
had  been  enriched  by  their  celestial  gifts;  while  the  rude 
seamen  had  been  flattered  by  the  blind  deference  paid  them, 
and  captivated  by  the  kindness  and  imlimited  indulgence  with 
which  they  had  been  treated. 

TJio  sorest  parting  was  between  the  Spaniards  who  cm- 
♦  Primer  Viago  dc  Colon.    Navarrcte,  torn.  p.  121. 
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barked  and  those  who  remained  behind,  from  the  strong 
s}'mpathy  caused  by  companionship  in  perils  and  adventures. 
The  little  garrison,  however,  evinced  a  stout  heart,  looking 
forward  to  the  return  of  the  Admiral  from  Spain  with  lai^ 
reinforcements,  when  they  promised  to  give  him  a  good  ac- 
count of  all  things  in  the  island.  The  caravel  was  detained 
a  day  longer  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  Indians  whom 
they  were  to  take  to  Spain.  At  length  the  signal-gun  was 
fired ;  the  crew  gave  a  parting  cheer  to  the  handful  of  com- 
rades thus  left  in  the  wilderness  of  an  unknown  world,  who 
echoed  their  cheerirg  as  they  gazed  wistfully  after  them  from 
the  beach,  but  who  were  destined  never  to  M'elcome  their 
return. 
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NoTK  about  tlie  localities  in  the  preceding  chapter,  extracted  from  the 
letter  of  T.  8.  Henehen,  Esq. 

Quacanagari's  capital  town  was  called  Ouarico.  From  the  best  in- 
formation 1  can  gather,  it  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  beach, 
where  the  village  of  Petit  Anse  now  stands ;  which  ia  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  Cape  Haytien. 

Oviedo  says  that  Columbus  took  in  water  for  bis  homeward  voyage 
from  a  small  stream  to  the  north-west  of  the  anchorage ;  and  prcRumiug 
him  to  have  been  at  anchor  off  Petit  Anse,  this  etream  presents  itself 
falling  from  the  Picolct  mountain,  crossing  the  present  town  of  Cape 
H^ien,  and  emptying  into  the  bay  near  the  Arsenal. 

The  stream  which  supplied  Columbus  with  water  was  dnmmcd  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  by  the  French  when  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  its  water  now  feeds  a  number  of  public  fountains. 

Punta  Santa  could  be  no  other  than  the  present  Point  Picolut. 

Beating  up  from  St.  Nicholas  Mole  along  an  almost  precipitous  and 
iron-bound  coast,  a  prospect  of  unrivalled  splendour  breaks  upon  the 
view  on  turning  this  point ;  the  spacious  bay,  the  extensive  plains,  and 
the  distant  cordilleras  of  the  Cibao  mountains,  impose  upon  the  mind 
an  impression  of  vastness,  fertility,  and  beauty. 

The  fort  of  La  Navidad  must  have  been  erected  near  Haut  du  Cap, 
as  it  could  be  approached  in  boats  by  rowing  up  the  river,  and  there  is 
no  other  river  in  the  vicinity  that  admits  a  passage  for  boats. 

The  locality  of  the  town  of  Quacanagarl  has  always  been  known  by 
the  name  of  Ouarico.  The  French  first  settled  at  Petit  Anse ;  subse- 
quently they  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  and  founded  the 
town  of  Cape  Francois,  now  Cape  Haytien ;  but  the  old  Indian  name 
Ouarico  continues  in  use  among  all  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity. 
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BOOK  V. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1493.] 

It  vroR  on  the  4th  of  January  that  Columbus  set  sail  fix>m 
La  Navidad  on  his  return  to  Spain.  The  wind  being  light,  it 
was  necessary  to  tow  the  caravel  out  of  the  harbour,  and  clear 
of  the  reefs.  They  then  stood  eastward,  towards  a  lofty  pro- 
montory destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  grass,  and  shaped 
like  a  tent,  having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  towering 
island,  being  connected  with  Hispaniola  by  a  low  neck  of  land. 
To  this  promontory  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Monte 
Christi,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  The  country  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  was  level,  but  further  inland  rose  a 
high  range  of  moimtains,  well  wooded,  with  broad,  fruitful 
valleys  between  them,  watered  by  abundant  streams.  The 
wind  being  contrary,  they  were  detained  for  two  darn  in  a 
large  bay  to  the  west  of  the  promontory.  On  the  6th,  they 
again  made  sail  with  a  land  breeze,  and,  weathering  the  cape, 
advanced  ten  leagues,  when  the  wind  again  turned  to  blow 
freshly  from  the  east.  At  this  time  a  sailor,  stationed  at  the 
mast-head  to  look  out  for  rocks,  cried  out  tint  he  beheld  the 
Pinta  at  a  distance.  The  certainty  of  the  fact  gladdened  the 
heart  of  the  admiral,  and  had  an  animating  effect  throughout 
the  ship  ;  for  it  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  mariners  once  mora 
to  meet  with  their  comrades,  and  to  have  a  companion  bark 
in  their  voyage  through  these  lonely  seas. 

The  Pinta  came  sweeping  towards  them,  directly  befbre  tiie 
wind.  The  admiral  was  desirous  of  having  a  conversation 
with  Martin  Alonao  Pinzon,  and  seeing  that  all  attempt  was 
fruitless  from  tlic  obstinacy  of  the  adverse  wind,  and  that  there 
was  no  safe  anchorage  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  put  back  to 
the  bay  a  little  west  of  Monte  Christi,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  the  Pinta.  On  their  first  interview,  Pinzon  endeavoured 
to  excuse  his  desertion,  alleging  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  part  company  by  stress  of  weather,  and  had  ever  since  beea 
■eeking  to  rejom  the  admiral.  Columbus  listened  passively 
Ihit  dubiously  to  his  apologies;  and  the  suspicions  he  had  con* 
ceivcd  a];pcarcd  to  be  warranted  by  subsequent  information. 
He  was  told  that  Pinzon  had  been  excited  by  accounts  given 
him  by  one  of  the  Indians  on  board  of  his  vessel  of  a  region 
U^.  the  eastward,  abounding  in  gold.  Taking  advantagei  there* 
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fore,  of  the  guperior  sailing  of  his  vessel,  he  had  worked  to 
windward,  when  the  other  ships  had  been  obliged  to  put 
baek,  and  had  sought  to  be  the  fir/ist  to  discover  and  enjoy  this 
golden  re<;ion.  After  separating  iVtn  his  companions  he  had 
been  entangled  for  several  days  among  a  cluster  of  smaU 
islands,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Caicos,  but  had  at  length 
been  guided  by  the  Indians  to  Hispaniola.  Here  he  remained 
three  weeks,  trading  with  the  natives,  in  the  river  already 
mentioned,  and  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  one 
half  of  which  he  retained  as  captain,  the  rest  he  divided 
among  his  men  to  secure  their  fidelity  and  secrecy. 

Such  were  the  particulars  privately  related  to  Columbus ; 
who,  however,  repressed  his  indignation  at  this  flagrant  breach 
of  duty,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  remainder  of  his 
voyage  with  any  altercations  with  Pinaon,  who  had  a  powerful 
party  of  relatives  and  townsmen  in  the  armament.  To  such 
a  degree,  however,  was  his  confidence  in  his  confederates  im- 
paired, that  he  determined  to  return  forthwith  to  Spain^ 
though,  undei  other  circumstances,  he  woiUd  hav3  been 
tempted  to  explore  the  coast  in  hopes  of  freighting  his  ships 
with  treasure.* 

The  boats  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  a  lai^  river,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  procure  a  supply  of  wood  and  water 
for  the  voyage.  This  river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Yaqui, 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  and  throws  itself 
into  the  bay;  receiving  in  its  course  the  contributions  of 
various  minor  streams.  Many  particles  of  gold  were  per- 
ceived among  the  sands  at  its  mouth,  and  others  were  found 
adhering  to  the  hoops  of  the  water  casks.f  Columbus  gav» 
it,  therefore,  the  name  of  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden  River: 
it  is  ut  present  called  the  Santmgo. 

In  this  neighbourhood  were  turtles  of  great  sise.  Columbui 
also  mentions  in  his  journal  that  he  saw  three  mermaids  which 
elevated  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  he 
observes  that  he  had  before  seen  sucli  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
He  odds  that  they  were  by  no  means  the  beautifrd  beings  they 
hod  been  rcpresenteii,  although  they  possessed  some  traces  of 
the  human  countenance.    It  is  supposed  that  these  must  have 

*  Hist,  del  Alminnto,  ctp.  34. 

t  Lm  Csmm  Migg«Rta  that  those  may  have  been  particles  of  mareaaite, 
which  abouiidH  in  this  river,  and  in  the  other  streams  which  fUl  from 
the  mountains  of  Cibao.    Las  Caaas.  Hiat.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  79. 
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been  manati  or  sea- calves,  seen  indistinctly  and  at  a  distance; 
and  that  the  imagination  of  Columbus,  disposed  to  give  a 
wonderful  character  to  everything  in  this  New  World,  had 
idcntiiied  these  misshapen  animak  with  the  sirens  of  ancient 
story. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  January  they  again  made  sail, 
and  on  the  following  day  anrived  at  the  river  where  Pinzon 
had  been  trading,  to  whicli  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Rio 
de  Gracia ;  but  it  took  the  appellation  of  its  original  dis- 
coverer, and  long  continued  to  be  kno^nti  as  the  river  of 
Martin  Alonzo.*  The  natives  of  this  place  complained  that 
Pinzon,  on  his  previous  visit,  had  violently  carried  off  fom* 
men  and  two  girls.  The  admiral,  finding  they  were  retained 
on  board  of  the  Pinta  to  be  caiTied  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves, 
ordered  them  to  be  immediately  restored  to  their  homes,  with 
many  presents,  and  well  clothed,  to  atone  for  the  wrong  they 
had  experienced.  This  restitution  was  made  with  great  un- 
willingness, and  many  high  words,  on  the  part  of  Pinzon. 

The  wind  being  favourable,  for  in  these  regions  the  trade 
wi^d  is  often  alternated  during  autunm  and  winter  by  north- 
westerly breezes,  they  continued  coasting  the  island,  until 
they  came  to  a  high  and  beautiful  headland,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Capo  del  Enamorado,  or  the  Lovers'  Cape, 
but  which  at  present  is  known  as  Cape  Cabron.  A  little 
beyond  this,  tliey  anchored  in  a  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  three 
leagues  in  breadth,  and  extending  so  far  inland,  that  Columbus 
at  first  supposed  it  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  Hispaniola 
from  some  other  land.  On  landing  they  found  the  natives 
quite  different  from  the  gentle  and  pacific  people  hitherto  met 
with  on  this  island.  They  were  of  a  ferocious  aspect,  and 
hideously  painted.  Their  hair  was  long,  tied  behind,  and 
decorated  with  the  feathers  of  pan-ots  and  other  birds  of 
gaudy  plumage.  Some  were  armed  with  war-clubs ;  others 
had  bows  of  the  length  of  those  used  by  the  English  archers, 
with  arrows  of  slender  reeds,  pointed  with  hard  wood,  or 
tipped  with  bone  or  the  tooth  of  a  fish.  Their  swords  were 
of  palm  wood,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron ;  not  sharp,  but 
broad,  nearly  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers,  and  capable,  with 
one  blow,  of  cleaving  through  a  helmet  to  the  very  brains.f 

*  It  is  now  called  Porto  Caballo,  but  the  surrounding  plain  is  called 
t)ie  Saranna  of  Martin  Alonxo.— T.  S.  Hbnekkk. 
t  Lm  Cm*,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  MS. 
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Though  thus  prepared  for  combat,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
molest  the  Spaniards  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sold  them  two  of 
their  bows  and  several  of  their  arrows,  and  one  of  them  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship. 

Columbus  was  persuaded,  from  the  ferocioiis  looks  and 
hardy  undaimted  manner  of  this  wild  warrior,  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  of  the  nation  of  Caribs,  so  much 
dreaded  throughout  these  seas,  and  that  the  gulf  in  which 
he  was  anchored  must  be  a  strait  separating  their  island  from 
Hispaniola.  On  inquiring  of  the  Indian,  however,  he  stUl 
pointed  to  the  east,  as  the  quarter  where  lay  the  Caribbean 
islands.  He  spoke  also  of  an  island,  called  Mantinino, 
which  Columbus  fancied  him  to  say  was  peopled  merely  by 
women,  who  received  the  Caribs  among  them  once  a  year, 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  population  of  their  island.  All 
the  male  progeny  residting  from  such  visits  were  delivered  to 
the  fathers,  the  female  remained  with  the  mothers. 

This  Amazonian  island  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  is  another  of  his  self- 
delusions,  to  be  explained  by  the  work  of  Marco  Polo. 
That  traveller  described  two  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  one 
inhabited  solely  by  women,  the  other  by  men,  between  which 
a  similar  intercourse  subsisted;*  and  Columbus,  supposing 
himself  in  that  vicinity,  easily  interpreted  the  signs  of  the 
Indians  to  coincide  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Venetian. 

Having  regaled  the  warrior,  and  made  him  various  pre- 
sents, the  admiral  sent  him  on  shore,  in  hopes,  through  his 
mediation,  of  opening  a  trade  for  gold  with  his  companions. 
As  the  boat  approached  the  land,  upwards  of  fifty  savages 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs,  and  javelins,  were 
seen  lurking  among  the  trees.  On  a  word  from  the  Indian 
who  was.  in  the  boat,  they  laid  by  their  arms  and  came  forth 
to  meet  the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  according  to  directions 
from  the  admiral,  endeavoured  to  purchase  several  of  their 
weapons,  to  take  as  curiosities  to  Spain.  They  parted  with 
two  of  their  bows ;  but,  suddenly  conceiving  some  distrust, 
or  thinking  to  overpower  this  nandful  of  strangers,  they 
rushed  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  their  weapons, 
snatched  them  up,  and  returned  with  cords,  as  if  to  bina  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  immediately  attacked  them,  wounded 
two,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  would  have  pursued  them, 

*  Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  chap.  84 ;  Eng.  edit  of  Manden. 
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but  were  restrained  by  the  pilot  who  commanded  ihe  boat. 

•This  was  the  first  contest  with  the  Indians,  and  the  first  time 
"•tkit  native  blood  was  shed  by  the  white  mtfa  in  the  N^ 

World.  Columbus  was-  grieved  to  see  all  his  exertions  to  nuan- 
'^^'tain  an  amicable  intercourse  vam :  he  consoled  hsHiself  tnth 

•  tiieMea,  faowevei*,  tbat  if  these  were  Caribs,  «r  trohtier  In- 

•  •dians  of  warlike  dmracter,  they  would  be  inspired  wi^  a 
•dread of  the  force  of  weapons  of  the  white  men, 'and  be  de- 
terred from  molesting  the  little  garrison  of  Fort  Nativity. 
The  fact  was,  that  these  were  of  a  baid  and  hfu*dy  raoc, 
infaabitiug  a  mountainous  district  called  Ciguay,  ^extending 
five  and  twenty  leagues  along  the  coast,  and  several  leagues 
into- the  interior.  They  differed  in  language,  look,  and  man- 
mere  from  the  other  natives  of  the  island,  and  had  tile  '  rude, 
but  independent  and  ^'igorons  cluiracter  of  mountaineers. 

Their  fra»k<aad  bold  spirit  was  evinced  on  the  day  after'  the 

skirmish,  when  a  multitude  appearing  oa'the'beaeh,  the  ^- 

miral  sent  a  large  party,  well  armed,  on  shore  in  the  boat. 

The    natives    approached  as    freely  and   confidently   as   if 

•nothiag  had  happened  ;  neither  did  they  betray,  throughout 

.their  subsequent  intercourse,  any  signs  of  lurking  fear  or 

'enmity.      The   caeique  ^ho    ruled    over  the  neighbouring 

country  was  on  the  shore.     He  sent  to  the  boat  a  string  of 

•beads  formed  of  small  stones,  or  rather  of  the  bard  part  of 

« shells,  whieh  the  Spaniards  und«ritood  to  be  a  token  and 

»«8surance  of  amity;  but  they  were  not  yet «w«re of  the  full 

Meaning  of  this  ^symbol,  the  wampum   belt,  the  pledge  of 

jpeace,  held  sacred  among  the  Indians.     The  chieftain  fol- 

"lowed  shortly  after,  and '  entering  the  boat  with  only  three 

•ttendants,  waa  conveyed  on  board  of  the  oaravel. 

This  frank  and  confiding  conduct,  so  indicative  of  «  toate 
''•nd  generous  nature,  was  properly  appreciated  by  Columboa ; 
lite  received  the  cacique  cordially,  set  before  him  a  ooHati^n 
''IMirii^as  the  caravel  afforde<l,  particularly  bieoutta^nd  honey, 
'«#tnabfw«re'jg^at  dainties  with  the  Ittdians,  and  afler  ^ow- 
iHlgilMn'the^wonders  of  the  vessel,  and  making  him  and  his 
'jml<CMiiBWte'«tany  presents,  sent  them  to  land  higiily  gratified. 
^She'Tceideirceiof  tile  oaeiqnc  was  at  sueh  a  distance  that  ke 
ii#Mdd»«ot  Mpeat  his  visit ;  but,  as  a  token  of  high  regard,  he 
;^flMftti(o  the  admiral  his  coronet  of  gold.  In  speaking  of  tlMlie 
'BMideiits,  the  historians  of  Columbus  have  mode  no  mtnittdn 
of  the  Bame  «of  ilhis  mountairichittf :  be  was  doiU>tic8s  the 
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same  who,  a  few  years  aftenvards,  appears  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
island  under  the  nameof  Mayonabex,  cacique  of  the  Ciguayans, 
and  will  be  found  acquitting  himself  with  valour,  franlmess, 
and  magnanimity,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Columbus  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the  bay,  during 
nrhich  time  the  most  friendly  intercourse  prevailed  with  the 
natives,  who  brought  cotton,  and  various  fruits  dnd  vege- 
^bles,  but  still  maintained  their  warrior  character,  being 
always  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.     Four  young  Indians 
gave  such  interesting  accounts  of  the  islands  Situated  to  the 
cJftst.  that  C0ltmib\i8  detertttined  to  touch  thete  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  accompany  him  as  guides. 
Taking  adTatatftge  of  a  favouraWe^nd,  therefore,  he  sstiled 
before  daylight  on  t*ie  16th  of  JdnOary  from  this  bay,  to 
♦^vhieh,  in  cOnsequettce  of  the  skihnish  *^th'the  natives,  he 
igjave  the  niime  of  Gblfo  delas  Flechas,  br  the  Gulf  of  Arrows, 
•Rut  Which  is  now  known  by  ifte  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Samana. 
On  leaving  the  bay,  Cblunibtts  at  first  ste<il«d  to  the  north- 
MMist,  in  Which  idirection  the  young  IndiiinB  assured  him  he 
would  find  the  island  of  the  Caribs,  and  that  of  Mantinino, 
=the  abode  of  the  Aibas^s ;  it  being  his  desire  to  take  several 
M&f  the  natives  of  eiach,  to  present  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
•After  sailing  about  Sixteen  leagues,    however,    his    Indian 
guides  changed  their  o|)!nibn,  and  poiiit^  to  the  isoUth-east. 
This  would  hftve  brought  hito  to  Porto  Rico,  which,  in  fe^t, 
'Was  known  among  the  Inl^Kiins  us  the  iskmd  of  OAHb.    The 
Admiral  immediately  shifted  Aiil,  iind  stood  in'thisdi^ii^^on. 
He  had  not  proceeded  two  leagues,  however,  When  ia  mbst 
fAvourable  breeze  sprang  Up  for  the  voyftge  to  Spain.    Ho 
observed  a  gloOm  gathering  On  the  countenances  of  the  soilors, 
as  they  diverged  from  the  homeward  roilte.     Reflecting  upOn 
the  little  hold  he  had  upon  the  feelings  And  affections  of  these 
men,  the  insubordinate  spirit  they  had  repeatedly  evinced, 
the  uncertainty  Of  the  good  faith  of  Pinzon,  and  the  leaky 
condition  of  his  ships,  he  Was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause. 
As  long  as  he  ph)thicted  his  rettim,*  the  whole  fate  of  his 
discovery  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  contingencies,  and 
Mn  adverse  accident  might  bury  himself,  his  crazy  barks,  and 
nil  the  records  of  his  voyage  for  ever  in  the  ocean.     Repress- 
ing, therefore,   the  strong  inclination  to  seek  fturthcr  dls- 
'oorefies,    and  determined  to  place   what  he  had  already 
made  beyond  the  reach  of  Aoeident,  he  once  more  ehifttd 
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sail,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  crews,  and  resumed  his  course 
for  Spain.* 

CHAPTER  II.— [1493.] 

The  trade- winds  which  had  been  so  propitious  to  Columbus 
on  his  outward  voyage,  were  equally  adverse  to  him  on  his 
return.  The  favourable  breeze  soon  died  away,  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  January  there  was  a  prevalence  of  light 
winds  from  the  eastward,  which  prevented  any  great  progress. 
He  was  frequently  detained  also  by  the  bad  sailing  of  the 
Pinta,  the  foremast  of  which  was  so  defective  that  it  could 
carry  but  little  sail.  The  weather  continued  mild  and  plea- 
sant, and  the  sea  so  calm,  that  the  Indians  whom  they  were 
taking  to  Spain  woidd  frequently  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
swim  about  the  ships.  They  saw  many  tunny  fish,  one  of 
which  they  killed,  as  likewise  a  large  shark;  these  gave  them 
a  temporary  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  they  soon  began 
to  stand  in  need,  their  sea  stock  being  reduced  to  bread  and 
wine  and  Agi  peppers,  which  last  they  had  learnt  from  the 
Indians  to  use  as  an  important  article  of  food. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  having  run  to  about  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  got  out  of  the 
track  swept  by  the  trade  winds,  they  had  more  favourable 
breezes,  and  were  enabled  to  steer  mrect  for  Spain.  From 
the  frequent  changes  of  their  course,  the  pilots  became  per- 
plexed m  their  reckonings,  differing  widely  among  them- 
selves, and  still  more  widely  from  the  truth.  Columbus, 
beside  keeping  a  careful  reckoning,  was  a  vigilant  observer 
of  those  indications  furnished  by  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the 
sky ;  the  fiite  of  himself  and  his  ships,  in  the  imknown  re- 
gions which  he  traversed,  often  depended  upon  these  obser- 
vations ;  and  the  sagacity  at  which  he  arrived,  in  deciphering 
the  signs  of  the  elements,  was  looked  upon  by  the  common 
seamen  as  something  almost  supernatural.  In  th^  present 
instance,  he  noticed  where  the  great  bands  of  floating  weeds 
commenced,  and  where  they  finished  ;  and  in  emerging  from 
among  them,  concluded  himself  to  be  in  about  the  same 
degree  of  longitude  as  when  he  encountered  them  on  his  out- 
ward voyage  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues  west  of  Ferro.     On  the  10th  of  February,  Vicente 

*  Joum  of  Columb.  Nnvarrete,  torn.  i.  Las  Cnsas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L 
osp.  77.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  34,  36. 
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Yanez  Pinzon,  and  the  pilots  Ruiz  and  Bartolomco  Roldan, 
who  were  on  board  of  the  admirars  ship,  examined  the  charts 
and  compared  their  reckonings  to  determine  their  situation, 
but  could  not  come  to  any  agreement.  They  all  supposed 
themselves  at  least  one  I  ondred  and  fifty  leagues  nearer  Sjmin 
than  what  Columbus  holieved  to  be  the  true  reckoning,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Madeira,  whereas  he  knew  them  to  be  nearlr 
in  a  direction  for  the  Azores.  He  suffered  them,  however,  to 
remain  in  their  error,  and  even  added  to  their  perplexity,  that 
they  might  retain  but  a  couftised  idea  of  the  .oyage,  and  he 
alone  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  route  to  the  newly- 
discovered  countries.* 

On  the  12th  of  February,  as  they  were  flattering  themselves 
with  soon  coming  in  sight  of  land,  the  wind  came  on  to  blow 
violently,  with  a'heavy  sea ;  they  still  kept  their  course  to  the 
east,  but  with  great  labour  and  peril.  On  the  following  day, 
afiter  sunset,  the  wind  and  swell  increased ;  there  were  three 
flashes  of  lightning  in  the  north-north-east,  considered  by 
Columbus  as  signals  of  an  approaching  tempest.  It  soon 
burst  upon  them  with  frightful  violence:  their  small  and 
crazy  vessels,  open  and  without  decks,  were  little  fitted  for 
the  wild  storms  of  the  Atlantic ;  aU  night  they  were  obliged 
to  scud  under  bare  poles.  As  the  morning  dawned  of  the 
14th,  there  was  a  transient  pause,  and  they  made  a  little  sail; 
but  the  wind  rose  again  from  the  south  with  redoubled  vehe- 
mence, raging  throughout  the  day,  and  increasing  in  fury  in 
the  night :  while  the  vessels  laboured  terribly  in  a  cross  sea, 
the  broken  waves  of  wl^ich  threatened  at  each  moment  to 
overwhelm  them,  or  dash  them  to  pieces.  For  three  hours, 
they  lay  to,  with  just  sail  enough  to  keep  them  above  the 
waves ;  but  the  tempest  still  augmenting,  they  were  obliged 
again  to  scud  before  the  wind.  The  Pinta  was  soon  lost  sight 
of  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  admiral  kept  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  north-east,  to  approach  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  made  signal  lights  at  the  mast-head  for  the  Pinta  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  keep  in  company.  The  latter,  howev*>r,  from 
the  weakness  of  her  foremast,  could  not  hold  the  wiiid,  and 
was  obliged  to  scud  before  it,  directly  north.  For  some  time 
fihe  replied  to  the  signals  of  the  admiral,  but  her  lights  gleamed 
more  and  more  distant,  until  they  ceased  entirely,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  her. 

*  Las  Caaa^  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  70. 
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Columbus  continued  to  scud  all  night,  full  of  forcbodiogs^f 
the  fate  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  fearft  for  the  safety  of  tlia|^ 
of  Pinzon.     As  the  day  dawned,  the  sea  presented  a  frigbtr 
fill  waste  of   wild  broken  waves,  lashed  into  fury  by  th<?,,. 
gale ;  he  looked  round  anxiously  for  th^  Pinta,,  but  she  W9|||^ 
nowhere  to  be  seen.     He  now  made  a  little  sail  to  keep  his^ 
vessel  ahead  of  the  sea,  lest  its  huge  waves  should  brealf  oxe^^ 
her.     As  the,  sun  rose,  th^e  win4  and  ^  the  waves  rose  with  it, 
and  throughout  a  dreary  day,  the  helpless  bar^  w4sdi;^Y9]6L. 
along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Seeing  all  human  skill  baffled ,  and  confounded,  Columbv%^ 
endeavom'ed  to  propitiate  heaven  by  solepm  vows  an4  acts  p|^, 
penai^ce.     By  his  orders,  a  number  of  beans,  eq^  to  th|9 
numl^er  of  persons  pn.  board,  were  put  into  a  cap,  on  one  o^, 
which  was  cut  the  sig^  of  the  cross.     Each  of  the  crew  ma4ft^.. 
a  vow;,  that  sho^ld  he  draw, forth  the  mt^jked  beai^  he  wpu|g^ 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  d|^CruE|^d.a|up^, 
bearing  a  wax  taper  ot  five  pounds'  weight.    The  .admj^L, 
was  the  first  to  put  in  his  hand,  and  .thelqt  fellupq^il^j^;^. 
From  that  moment  he  considered  himy^U'  a  pilgr^,  boupd  to. 
perform  the  vpw.     Another  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  way,  for 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  om-  Lady  oif  Loretto,  which,  felt^ 
upon^  a  seanian  named  Pedro  de  Villa,  an^  the  admiral 
engaged  to.  bear  the  expenses  of  his  journey.     A  third  lot , 
was  also  cast  for  a  ^pilgrimage  to  Sai^ta  Clara  de  Moguer,,  ta^, 
perform^^  solemn  mass,,  and  t6,wa1/!h  all  nighji^  in  the  chapc^, 
ancl  this  likewise  fell  upjpn  Columbus. 

'the  tempest  still  raguig  with  uiial^at^  violence,  the  admjr^^ 
and  all  the  manners  made  a  vow,  thfit,  if  spared,  wherever  ^ 
they  first  landed,  they  woujd  go  in  procession  barefooted  an^ 
in  meir  shirts,  to  p^er  upprayers ,  and  thanksgivings  in  some.^ 
church  dedicated  to  t^e  Ho|y  Virgin.     Beside  thfise  general,, 
acts  of  propitiation,  each  o^p  made,  his  .private  vqw,  binding 
himself  to  some  pilgrin^ge,  or  vigil,  or  other  rite>.  of.  penitence, 
and  thanksgiving  at  hi^  myo^iritc  shrine.    The  heavens,  hoyr- 
ever,  seemed  deaf  to  their  vows;  the  storm  grew  stjll  mora 
wi^d  aqd  .frightfiil,  and  each  man  gave  himself  up  for  lost.,.;;^ 
The  danger  of  the  ship  was  augmented  by  the  want  ot  baUasC^ 
the  consumption  of  the  water  and  provisions  having  lightened 
her  so  much,  that  she  rolled  and  ,to$sed  about  at  the  n^ercy  of 
the  waves.     To  remedy  this,  and  to  render  her  more  8teaa3% 
the  admiral  ordered  that  all  the  empty  casks  should  be  Med 
with  sea-water,  whioh  in  some  measure  gave  relief. 
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DmriAg  this  long  and  awful  conflict  of  the  elements;  the 
inui4  of  ColumbuA  was  a  (»«y  to  the  most  distressing  anzie^* 
He  feaced  that  the  Pinta  hud  foundered  in  the  storm,     ik 
such  case  the  whole  history  of  liis  discovery,  the  secret  of  the 
New  World*  depended  upon  hie  own  feeUe  bark,  and  one 
sui^of  the  ocean  might  bury  it  for  evert  in  obUvionv    The 
tumult  of  hi3  thought*  may  be  judged  from  his  own  letter  to 
the.  sovereigns.    **  I  could,  have  su|^)orted  this  evil  fortune 
with  less  grief,"  said  he,  '"had  my  person  aldne  been  itt  • 
jeopardyv  since  I  am  a  debtor  for  my  li£»  to  the  supreme 
CreatfWf  fmd  have  at  other  times  been  within  a  step  o^  deatli.r 
BvA  it  was  a  cause  of  infinite  sorrow  and  trouble,  to  think 
that,  after  having  been  illuminated  from  on  high  with  fyil^v 
and. certainty  to  undertake  this  enterjMnse,  after  having  vie*- 
tovioufily  actueved.  it,  and  when  on  tho  point  of  convineing  < 
my  opponents,  and  securing  to  yous  hi^nessee- great  gkny 
ai>d  vast  iacreaeie  (^  domiaions,; .  it :  should  please  the  divine 
Mi^esty  toi  defeat  aU  by  my ,  death.    It  would  have  been  move" 
siq)pprtebl0»  ako^  had  I  not  beea  accompanied  by-  othriBre^' 
who  had  been;  dmwnr.on  by  my  persuasions^  and  who,  intlMif' 
di^tresst  cursed,  not  only  the  hour;  of-  their-  coming,  but  'tkw  - 
fear  inspired  byvmy  words  which  prevented  theu?  turning*' 
baek,  04  they  had  at  r  various  times  determined.    Above-  a)^ 
Toar-  grief  <was  doubled-  when  I  .thought  of  my<.  two  sons,  whoDk* 
I  had  left  at  school  in. -Cordova,  destitute^  ift  a  strange*  londv 
witbenlt- any  testimony  of  the  services  rendered  bv  their* 
&lheri  whjiQh,  if  knowni).  might  have  inolined  your  hignnesees 
to:  befriend  tbenk    And  although  on  the  one  hand,  I  vra»' 
comforted  by  fait^  'th^  the  Deity  would  not  permit  a  work  of 
suehi  great  exaltation  to.  his  chorchv  wrought  tw  ough  so  muiy- 
treubles  and  contradieti<ms,  to<  remain  imperfect;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  reflected  on  my  sins,  aa-a  punishm«&t  for  whilih 
he  imght  intend  that  I  should  be  deprived  of-  the  glcny- which 
would  redound  to  me  in  this  world.  "*" 

In .  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  apprehensiens,  an  expe- 
dient  suggested  itseli^  by  whichv  though  he  and  his  slops 
should  perish*  the>  glory  of  his  achievement  might  survive  t» 
hi^name,  and  its  advantages  be  secured  to  his  sovereigns. 
He>  wrote  on^  parehment  a  brief  account  of  his  voyage  and- 
dveoveryv  and«of  his  having  taken  possession  of  the  newly- 
foimdliuads  in  the>tM>r^  of  their  Gathelio  majesties.  This  he 
setlad  :and  directed  to  the  king  and  queen;  superscribing  a 
*  Hist,  del  Alminmtfr,  cap.  36. 
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promise  of  a  thousand  ducats  to  whomsoever  should  deliver 
the  packet  unopened.  He  then  wrapped  it  in  a  waxed  cloth, 
which  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cake  of  wax,  and  inclos- 
ing the  whole  in  a  large  barrel,  threw  it  into  the  sea,  giving 
his  men  to  suppose  he  was  performing  some  religious  vow. 
Lest  this  memorial  should  never  reach  the  land,  he  inclosed  a 
copy  in  a  similar  manner,  and  placed  it  upon  the  poop,  so 
that,  should  the  caravel  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  the 
barrel  might  float  off  and  survive. 

These  precautions  in  some  measure  mitigated  his  anxiety, 
and  he  was  still  more  relieved  when,  after  heavy  showers, 
there  appeared  at  sunset  a  streak  of  clear  sky  in  the  west, 
giving  hopes  that  the  wind  was  about  to  shift  to  that  quarter. 
These  hopes  were  confirmed ;  a  favourable  breeze  succeeded, 
but  the  sea  still  ran  so  high  and  tumultuously,  that  little  sail 
could  be  carried  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  at  day-break,  the  cry  of  land 
was  given  by  Rm  Grarcia,  a  mariner  in  the  main-top.  The 
transports  of  the  crew,  at  once  more  gaining  sight  of  the  Old 
World,  were  almost  equal  to  those  experienced  on  first 
beholding  the  New.  The  land  bore  east-north-east,  directly 
over  the  prow  of  the  caravel;  and  the  usual  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  it  arose  among  the  pilots.  One  thought 
it  the  island  of  Madeira;  another  the  rock  of  Ciutra,  near 
Lisbon ;  the  most  part  deceived  by  their  ardent  wishes, 
placed  it  near  Spain.  Columbus,  however,  from  his  private 
reckonings  and  observations,  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Azores.  A  nearer  approach  proved  it  to  be  an  island:  it  was 
but  five  leagues  distant,  and  the  voyagers  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  assurance  of  speedily  being  in  port,  when 
the  wind  veered  again  to  the  east-north-east,  blowing  directly 
firom  the  land,  while  a  heavy  sea  kept  rolling  from  the  west. 

For  two  days  they  hovered  in  sight  of  the  island,  vainly 
striving  to  reach  it,  or  to  anive  at  another  island  of  which 
they  caught  glimpses  occasionally  through  the  mist  and  rack 
of  me  tempest.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  they  approached 
so  near  the  first  island  as  to  cast  anchor,  but  parting  their 
cable,  had  to  put  to  sea  again,  where  they  remained  beating 
about  until  the  following  morning,  when  they  anchored  imder 
shelter  of  its  northern  side.  For  several  days,  Columbus  had 
been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  and  anxiety,  as  scarcely  to 
take  food  or  repose.  Although  suffering  greatly  from  a  gouty 
affection  to  which  he  was  subject,  yet  he  had  maintained  hu 
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watchful  post  on  deck,  exposed  to  wintry  cold,  to  the  pelting 
of  the  storm,  and  the  drenching  surges  of  the  w  a.  It  was 
not  until  the  night  of  the  17th,  that  he  got  a  little  sleep, 
more  from  the  esd^austion  of  nature  than  from  nny  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Such  were  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  attended 
his  return  to  Europe :  had  one-tenth  part  of  them  beset  his 
outward  voyage,  his  timid  and  factious  crew  would  have  risen 
in  arms  against  the  enterprise,  and  he  never  would  have  dis- 
covered the  New  World. 

CHAPTER  III.— [U93.] 

On  sending  the  boat  to  land,  Columbus  ascertained  the 
island  to  be  St.  Mary's,  the  most  southern  of  the  Azores,  and 
a  possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  inhabitants,  when 
they  beheld  the  light  caravel  riding  at  anchor,  were  astonished 
that  it  had  been  able  to  live  through  the  gale  which  had 
raged  for  fifteen  days  with  unexampled  fury;  but  when  they 
heard  from  the  boat's  crew  that  this  tempest-tossed  vessel 
brought  tidings  of  a  strange  country  beyond  the  ocean,  they 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  curiosity.  To  the  inquiries  about 
a  place  where  the  caravel  might  anchor  securely,  they  replied 
by  pointing  out  a  harbour  in  the  vicinity;  but  prevailed  on 
three  of  the  mariners  to  remain  on  shore,  and  gratify  them 
with  further  particulars  of  this  unparalleled  voyage. 

In  the  evening,  three  men  of  the  island  hailed  the  caravel, 
and  a  boat  being  sent  for  them,  they  brought  on  board 
fowls,  bread,  and  various  refreshments,  from  Juan  de  Cas- 
taiieda,  governor  of  the  island,  who  claimed  an  acquaintance 
with  Columbus,  and  sent  him  many  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations. He  apologized  for  not  coming  in  person,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence, but  promised  to  visit  the  caravel  the  next  morning, 
bringing  further  refreshments,  and  the  three  men,  whom  he 
still  kept  with  him  to  satisfy  his  extreme  curiosity  respecting 
the  voyage.  As  there  were  no  houses  on  the  neighbouring 
shore,  the  messengers  remained  on  board  all  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  Columbus  reminded  his  people 
of  their  vow  to  perform  a  pious  procession  at  the  first  place 
where  they  shoidd  land.  On  the  neighbouring  shore,  at  no 
great' distance  from  the  sea,  was  a  small  hermitage  or  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Yiigin,  and  he  made  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  the  rite.    The  three  messengers* 
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OAf,  returning  to  the  Tillage,  sent  a  praest  to  perform  maM^  oaA, 
oi)«-half  of  the  crew.las^g,  waUwd  in  prooessitm,  borefooted^i' 
apd  in  their  shirta,  to  thj&  chopel;  while  the.  admiral  awaked; 
their  return,  to  perform  the  same  cereraoay  with  the  remainder. 

An  ungenerous  reception,  hoiwever,  awaited  the  poor  tem<c. 
pest-tosaed  maKiners  on  their- firnt  return  to  the  abode  of 
civilized  men,  far  diiigsrent  from  the  sympathy  and  hospitality  • 
they  had  experienoed  among  the  savages  of  the.  New  Worldj 
Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
when  the  rabble  of  the  village,  horse  and  foot,  headed  by  the 
governor,  surrounded  the  hermitage  and  took  them  all  pri- 
soners. 

As  au  intervening  point  of  land  hid  the  hermitage  from  the-u 
view  of  the  caravel,  the  admiral  remained  in  ignorance  of  thi«  «* 
transaction.     When  eleven  o'clock  arrived  without  the  return 
of  the  pilgrims,  he  began,  to  fear  that  they  were  detained  by 
the  Portuguese,  or  that  .the  boat  had  been  shattered  upon  the^f 
Riirf-beaten  rocks  whick  bordered   the  island.     Weighin|^i<l 
anchor,  therefore,  he  stood  in  a  direction  to  command  a  viewkJ 
of  the  chapel  and  the  adjacent  shore.;  whence  he  beheld  a - 
number  of  armed  horsemen,  who,  difimountingi,  entered  the  ^ 
boat  and  made  for  the  caravel.    Theadmirals  ancient  suSf.u 
pieions  of  Portuguese  hostility  towards  himself  and  his  enter^i^. 
prise,  were  inunediately  revived;  and  he  ordered  his  men; to- > 
aim  themselves*  but  to  keep,  out  of  sight,  ready  either' to 
defend  the  vessel  or  siurprise;  the  boat.     The  latter,  howeveryH 
approached  in  a  >paoififi< manner;  the- governor  of  the  island*^ 
w^  on  board,  and: coming .wil^in> hail,  demanded  aaaunuio^c. 
of  personal  safe^  in  case,  he  should  enter 'the  caravel.     Thit't 
the  admiral xeadiiy  gave,  but  the  Portuguese  still  continued! 
at  a  wary  distance.     The  indignation  of  Columbus  now  broke 
forth;  he  reproached  the. governor  with  Jhis  perfidy,  and  with'' 
ih»  wrong  he  did,  not  merely  to  the.  Spanish  monarchs,  but* 
to.  his  own  sovereign^  by  such  a  dishonourable  outrage.    H*. 
in£»rmed  him.  of  his  own  rank  and  dignity;  displayed  hia»v 
letters  patent,  sealed  with  the  n^tal  seal,  oi  Oastue,  aaA^ 
threatened  him  with  the  vengeance- o£  this  gpvcmment.    Qi»> 
tafteda  replied  in  a  vein  of  contempt  and  defiance,  declanUg^ 
that  all  he  had  done  wat  in  oonfonnity  ta  the  conunanda^' 
the  king  his  sovereign. 

Alter  an  unprofitable  altercation,  the  boat  returned  *  tor»i ' 
shore,  leaving  Columbus  much  perplexed  by  this  unezpeoted 
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hostility,  and  fearful  that  a  \i'ar  might  have  broken  out 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  during  his  absence.  The  next 
day  the  weather  bQcame  so  tempestuous  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  anchorage,  and  obliged  to  staod  to  sea  toward  thj^. 
island  of  St.  ^j^ich^l.  For  two  days  the  ship^  contjinued,. 
beating  about  in  great  pexil,  half  of  her  cr^w  being  detained 
on  shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  on  boajcd  being  lands- 
men and  Indians,  almost  equally  useless  in -difficult  navigation^ 
Fortunately,  althougk  the  waves  ran  high,  there  were  non^ . 
of  those  cross  seas  which  had,  recently  prevailed,  otherwise, 
being  so  feebly  manned,  the  caravel  could  scarcely  have  Uyed 
through,  the  storm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  the  weather  having  moderated^ 
Columbus  returned  to  his  anchorage  at  St.  jVIary's.     Shortly 
afiipr.  his  arrival,  a  boat  capie  off,  bringing  two  priests  and  a. 
notary.     After  a  cajn^ious  parley  and  an  assurance  of  safety, 
they  came  on  board,  and  requested  a  sight  of  the  papers  o£, 
Columbus,  on  the  pai  t  of  Castaiieda,  assuring  him  that  it  was 
the  disposition  of  th^  governor  to  render  him  every  service  in., 
his  power,  provided  he  really  sailed  in  service  of  the  Spanish, 
sovereigns.     Columbus  supposed  it  a  manoHivre  of  Castanedf^:, 
to  cover  a  retreat  fri^^n  the  hostile  posiljion  he  had  assumed;, 
restrainipg  his   indignation,    however,  ai^  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor,  he  showed 
hi^  letters  of  commission,  which  satisfied  the  priests  and  th^ 
noti^.     On  the  following  morning,  the  boat  and  mariners 
WQce  lijl^rated.     The  latter,  during  their  detention,  had  coU 
lected  information  from  the  inhabitants  which  eluqidftted  th^.. 
conduct  of  Costancda. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  jealous  lest  the  expedition,  of  Co- 
liU^bus  might  interfere  with  his  own  discoveries,  had  sent., 
onJLers  to  his  commanders  of  islands  and  distant  ports  to  mim 
ax^d  detain  him  wherever  he  should  be  met  with.*     In  com- 

E%nQe  with  these  orders,  Cnstaucda  had,  in  the  first  inst^CQ, 
qped  to  surprise  Columbus  in  the.chu^l,  and,  failing  in  th^;^ 
at|»mpt,  had  intended  to,  get  him.  in  his  power  by  stratagem, , 
b^t  was  deterred  by  finding  him  on  his  guard.     Such  was  the  - 
first  reception  of  the  adntiral  on  his  return  to  the  Old  World,, 
an.  earnest  of  the  crosses  and  troubles  with  which  he  was  to 
bo  requited  throughout  life,  for  ono  of  the  greatest  benefits, 
that  ever  man  conferred  upon  his  fellow-beings. 
*  HUt.  del  Alminmte,  csp.  89.    Las  Cnias,  UikU  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  72. 
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CHAPTER    IV.~[1493.J 

Columbus  remained  two  days  longer  at  the  island  of  St. 
Mary's,  endeavouring  to  take  in  wood  and  ballast,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  heavy  surf  which  broke  upon  the  shore. 
The  wind  veering  to  the  south,  and  being  dangerous  for  vessels 
at  anchor  off  the  island,  but  favourable  for  the  voyage  to 
Spain,  he  set  sail  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  had  pleasant 
weather  until  the  27th,  when,  being  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leagues  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  again  encountered 
contrary  gales  and  a  boisterous  sea.  His  fortitude  was 
scarcely  pioof  against  these  perils  and  delays,  which  appeared 
to  increase  the  nearer  he  approached  his  home,  and  he  could 
not  help  uttering  a  complaint  at  thus  being  repulsed,  as  it 
were,  "  from  the  very  door  of  the  house."  He  contrasted  the 
rude  storms  which  raged  about  the  coasts  of  the  Old  World, 
■with  the  genial  airs,  the  tranquil  seas,  and  balmy  weather 
which  he  supposed  perpetually  to  prevail  about  the  countries 
be  had  discovered.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  may  the  sacred  theo- 
logians and  sage  philosophers  declare  that  the  terrestrial 
paradise  is  in  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the  East,  for  it  is  the 
most  temperate  of  regions." 

After  experiencing  several  days  of  stormy  and  adverse  wea- 
ther, about  midnight  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  March,  the 
oaravel  was  struck  by  a  squall  of  wind,  which  rent  all  her 
sails,  and,  continuing  to  blow  with  resistless  violence,  obliged 
her  to  scud  under  bare  poles,  threatening  her  each  moment 
with  destruction.  In  this  hour  of  darkness  and  peril,  the 
crew  again  called  upon  the  aid  of  Heaven.  A  lot  was  cast 
for  the  performance  of  a  barefooted  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Cueva  in  Huelva,  and,  as  usual,  the  lot 
fell  upon  Columbus.  There  was  something  singular  in  the 
recurrence  of  this  circumstance.  Las  Casas  devoutly  considers 
it  as  an  intimation  from  the  Deity  to  the  admiral  that  ^Lese 
storms  were  all  on  his  account,  to  humble  his  pride,  and  pre- 
vent his  arrogating  to  himself  the  glory  of  a  discovery  which 
was  the  work  of  Qod,  and  for  which  he  had  merely  been 
chosen  as  an  instrument.* 

Various  signs  appeared  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  which  they 
supposed  must  be  the  coast  of  Portugal :  the  tempest,  how- 
over,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  doubted  whether 
*  Los  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  73. 
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any  of  them  would  survive  to  reach  a  port.  The  whole  crew 
made  a  vow,  in  case  their  lives  were  spared,  to  fast  upon  bread 
and  water  the  following  Saturday.  The  turbulence  of  the 
elements  was  still  greater  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 
The  sea  was  broken,  wild,  and  mountainous ;  at  one  moment 
the  light  caravel  was  tossed  high  in  the  air,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment seemed  sinking  in  a  yawning  abyss.  The  rain  at  times 
fell  in  torrents, — and  the  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  pealed 
from  various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  first  watch  of  this  fearful  night,  the  seamen  gave  the 
usually  welcome  cry  of  land,  but  it  now  only  increased  the 
general  alarm.  They  knew  not  where  they  were,  nor  wheio 
to  look  for  a  habour ;  they  d;eaded  being  driven  on  shore,  or 
dashed  upon  rocks;  and  thus  the  very  land  they  had  so 
earnestly  desired  was  a  terror  to  them.  Taking  in  sail,  there- 
fore, they  kept  to  sea  as  much  as  possible,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  mommg  light. 

At  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  March,  they  foxmd  themselves 
off  the  rock  of  Cintra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Though 
entertaining  a  strong  distrust  of  the  goodwill  of  Portugal,  ti^e 
still  prevailing  tempest  left  Columbus  no  alternative  but  to 
run  in  for  shelter ;  he  accordingly  anchored  about  three 
o'clock,  opposite  to  Rastello,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crew,  who 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  escape  from  so  many  perils. 

The  inhabitants  came  off  from  various  parts  of  the  shore, 
congratulating  them  upon  what  they  considered  a  miraculous 
preservation.  They  had  been  watching  the  vessel  the  whole 
morning  ^»'ith  grc  at  anxiety,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  her 
safety.  The  oldest  mariners  of  the  place  assured  Columbus 
they  had  never  known  ao  tempestuous  a  winter ;  many  vessels 
had  remained  for  months  in  port,  weather-bomid,  and  there 
had  been  numerous  shipwrecks. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Columbus  dispatched  a  courier 
to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  with  tidings  of  his  discovery, 
lie  wrote  also  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  then  at  Valparaiso,  re- 
questing pennission  to  go  with  b's  ves?  '  to  Lisbon ;  for  a 
report  haa  gone  abroad  thaw  his  canivel  was  laden  with  gold, 
and  he  felt  insecure  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  place  like  Rastello,  scantily  peopled  by  needy 
and  adventurous  inhabitants.  To  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  natiire  of  his  voyage,  he  assured  the  king 
that  he  had  not  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  nor  to  any  other 
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of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  but  hnd  come  firom  Cipanj^o  atid 
^tiie  extremity  of  bidi&,  which  he  had  discovered  by  sailing  to 
the  west. 

On  the  following  day,  Don  Alonzo  de  Acufia,  the  captain  of 
a  large  Portuguese  mAn-of-'wer,  stationed  at  Kastello,  sum- 
mon^ Columbus  on  board  his  ship,  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self and  his  vessel,    llie  latter  asserted  his  rights  and  dignities 
'  ss  admiral  of  the  CfeMtilian  sovermgns,  ttAd  refused  to  leave  his 
^    vessel,  or  to  send  any  one  in  his  place.     No  sooner,  however, 
'    did  the  commander  learn  his  rank,  and  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  voyage,  than  he  came  to  the  caravel  with  great 
sound  of  drams,  fifes,  and  trumpets,  manifesting  the  courtesy 
of  ft  brave  and  generous  spirit,  and  making  the  ftdlest  oflfer 
of  his  services. 

When  the  tidings  reached  Lisbon  of  this  wonderftil  bark, 
Anchored  in  the  Tagus,  fieighted  with  the  people  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  newly  discovered  world,  the  effect  may  be  more 
ensily  conceived  than  described.  Lisbon,  for  nearly  a  century, 
hadaerived  its  chief  glory  from  its  maritime  discoveries,  but 
h^rc  was  an  achievement  that  eclipsed  them  all.  Curiosity 
'  Couid  scftfcely  Irtive  been  more  excited  had  the  vessel  come 
freighted  with  the  Wonders  of  another  planet.  For  several, 
days  the  Tagus  presented  a  gay  and  moving  picture,  covered 
with  bai^s  and  boats  of  every  kind,  swarming  round  the 
caravel.  From  morning  till  night  the  vessel  was  thronged 
^with  visitors,  4imong  whom  were  cavaliers  of  high  distinction, 
'  <ind  various  officers  of  the  crown.  All  hung  with  rapt  atten- 
tion upon  the  aocounts  given  by  Columbus  and  his  crew  of  the 
events  of  their  voyage,  and  of  the  New  World  they  had  dis- 
covered, and  gaeed  with  insatiable  curiosity  upon  the  specimens 
of  unknown  plants  and  animals,  but  above  nil,  upon  the  In- 
dians, so  different  from  ony  race  of  men  hitherto  known. 
Some  were  filled  with  generous  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  a 
discovery  so  sublime  and  so  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  the  avarice 
of  others  was  inflamed  by  the  description  of  wild  unappro- 
priated regiojis,  teeminj;  with  gold,  with  pearls  and  spices; 
while  others  repined  at  the  incredulity  of  the  king  and  his 
councillors,  by  which  so  immense  an  acquisition  had  been  for 
«ver  lost  to  i*ortug»il. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  cavolii?r.  called  Don  Martin  de  No- 
rofia,  came  with  a  letter  from  King  John,  coiigrntulotlng 
Columbus  on  liis  anivul,  and  inviting  him  to  the  court,  which 
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WM  ^en  at  V»lpaTaiRo,  about  ttfne  leagrtes  fttwn  Lisbon.  'Wic 
Iditg,  mth  his  usual  n)ag;»i#cence,  issued  orders  at  the  saitic 
time  that  everything  which  the  admiral  required  for  himself, 
ids  crew,  or  his  vecttel,  should  be  ftimished  promptly  and 
alnindantly,  without  co&t. 

Columbus  would  gladly  have  de^lftded  the  royal  ittvitati(m, 
fieeling  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  the  king,  but  tempestuous 
weather  had  placed  him  in  his  power,  «hd  he '  thought  it 
prudent  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  suspicion.  He  set  forth, 
therefore,  that  very  evening  for  Valparaiso,  accompanied  by 
his  pilot,  llie  first  night  he  slept  at  Saeamben,  where  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  his  honourable  entertainment. 
Tfe  weather  being  Yainy, '  he  did  not  reach  Valparaiso  until 
the  following  night.  On  approachitig  the  royal  residence,  the 
principal  oavaHeira  Of  tJie  king's  househdd  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  attended  him  With  great  ceremony  to  the  palace. 
"His  reception  by  the  monarch  was  worthy  of  an  eidightened 
prince.  He  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  his  presence,  an 
honour  only  granted  to  persons  of  royal  dignity,  and  after 
many  congratuktioos  on  the  result  of  his  ^terprisc,  assured 
•him  that  everything  in  his  kingdom  that  could  be  of  service 
•to  ht9  froveroigns  or  hhnself  was  at  his  command. 

A  long  oonversatton  ensued,  in  Which  Columbils  gave  an 
^Account  6f  his  voyaye,  and  Of  the  jountries  he  had  discovered. 
The  'king  listened  with  much  seeming  pleasure,  but  with 
sterct  grief  and  •'mortifioation ;  reflecting  that  this  splendid 
enterprise  had  once  been  offered  to  hitnself,  "and  had  been 
rejected.  A  casual  observation  showed  what  was  passing  in 
his  thoughts.  He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  discover}' 
did  not  redlly  apper^in  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  accoi-ding 
to  the  capitulations  of  the  treaty  of  1479  with  the  Castilian 
sovereigns.  Columbus  rej>lied  that  he  had  never  seen  those 
capitulations,  nor  knew  anything  of  their  nature  :  his  orders 
had  been  not  to  go  to  La  Mi£ki,  nor  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which 
orders  he  had  oarefoliy  observed.  The  king  made  a  gracious 
reply,  ^pref^King  himoelf  satisfied  that  he  had  acted  correctly, 
and  persuaded  that  these  matters  would  bo  readily  adjusted 
'between  the  two  po-ners  without  the  need  of  umpires.  On 
dismissing  Columbus  for  the  night,  he  gave  him  in  chaise  as 
guest  to  the  prior  of  Crato,  the  principal  personage  present, 
by  whom  ho  was  honmtrubiy  nnd  hospitably  entertiune<l. 

On  the  following  dny  tbe  king  made  many  minute  ioqiuries 
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as  to  the  soil,  productions,  and  people  of  the  newly-discovered 
countries,  and  the  route  taken  in  the  voyage ;  to  all  which 
Columbiis  gave  the  fullest  replies,  endeavouring  to  show  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  these  were  regions  heretofore  undis- 
covered and  unappropriated  by  any  Christian  power.  Still 
the  king  was  uneasy  lest  this  vast  and  un^lefined  discovery 
should  in  some  way  interfere  with  his  own  newly  acquired 
territories.  He  doubted  whether  Columbiis  had  not  found  a 
short  way  to  those  very  countries  which  were  the  object  of  his 
own  expeditions,  and  which  were  comprehended  in  the  papal 
bull,  granting  to  the  crown  of  Portugd  all  the  lands  which  it 
should  discover  from  Cape  Non  to  the  Indies. 

On  suggesting  these  doubts  to  his  councillors,  they  eagerly 
confirmed  them.  Some  of  these  were  the  very  persons  who 
had  once  derided  this  enterprise,  and  scoffed  at  Columbus  as  a 
dreamer.  To  them,  its  success  was  a  source  of  confusion ; 
and  the  return  of  Columbus,  covered  with  glory,  a  deep  humi- 
liation. Incapable  of  conceiving  the  high  and  generous 
thoughts  which  elevated  him  at  that  moment  above  all  mean 
considerations,  they  attributed  to  all  his  actions  the  most  petty 
and  ignoble  motives.  His  rational  exultation  was  construea 
into  an  insulting  triumph,  and  they  accused  him  of  assuming 
a  boastful  and  vainglorious  tone,  when  talking  with  the  king 
of  his  discovery ;  as  if  he  would  revenge  himself  upon  the 
monarch  for  having  rejected  his  propositions.*  With  the 
greatest  eagerness,  therefore,  they  sought  to  foster  the  doubts 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  royal  mind.  Some  who  had  seen 
the  natives  brought  in  the  caravel,  declared  that  their  colour, 
hair,  and  manners,  agreed  with  the  descriptions  of  the  people 
of  that  part  of  India  which  lay  within  the  route  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoveries,  and  which  had  been  included  in  the  papal 
bull.  Others  observed  that  there  was  but  little  distance 
between  the  Terceira  Islands,  and  those  which  Columbus  had 
discovered,  and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  clearlv  appertained 

*  YasconceloR,  Yida  de  D.  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi.  Tho  i'ortuguese  his 
torians  in  general  change  Columbus  with  having  conducted  himself 
loftily,  and  talking  in  vaunting  terms  of  his  discoveries,  in  hie  conver- 
tsations  with  the  king.  It  is  evident  their  information  must  have  been 
derived  from  prejudiced  courtiers.  Fnria  y  Souza,  in  his  Europa  Par- 
tuguesa  (Parte  iii.  cap.  4),  goes  bo  far  as  to  say  that  Columbus  entered 
into  the  port  of  Raf^tello  merely  to  make  Portugal  Bcnaible,  by  the  Bight 
of  the  trophicB  of  his  discovery,  how  much  she  hind  lost  by  not  acceptiog 
his  propoBitions. 
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to  Portugal.  Seeing  the  king  much  perturbed  in  spirit,  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  as  a  means  of  impeding  the 
prosecution  of  these  enterprises,  that  Columbus  should  be 
assassinated ;  declaring  that  he  deserved  death  for  attempting 
to  deceive  and  embroil  the  two  nations,  by  his  pretended  dis- 
coveries. It  was  su^ested  that  his  assassination  might  easily 
be  accomplished  without  incurring  any  odium;  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  his  lofty  deportment  to  pique  his  pride^ 
provoke  him  into  an  altercation,  and  then  dispatch  him  as  if 
in  casual  and  honourable  encounter. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  wicked  and  dastardly 
counsel  could  have  been  proposed  to  a  monarch  so  upright  as 
John  II.,  but  the  fact  is  asserted  by  various  historians,  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  Spanish,^  and  it  accords  with  the  perfidious 
advice  formerly  given  to  the  monarch  in  respect  to  Columbus  ► 
There  is  a  spurious  loyalty  about  courts,  wjiicli  is  often  prone 
to  prove  its  zeal  by  its  baseness ;  and  it  is  Uiu  n (iikness  of 
kings  to  tolerate  the  grossest  faults  when  they  appear  to  arise 
from  personal  devotion. 

Happily,  the  king  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  adopt  the 
iniquitous  measure  proposed.  He  did  justice  to  the  great 
merit  of  Columbus,  and  honoured  him  as  a  distinguished 
benefactor  of  mankind ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  generous, 
prince,  to  protect  all  strangers  driven  by  adverse  fortune  to 
his  ports.  Others  of  his  council  suggested  a  more  bold  and 
martial  line  of  policy.  They  advised  that  Columbus  should 
be  permitted  to  return  to  Spain ;  but  that,  before  he  could  fit 
out  a  second  expedition,  a  powerful  armament  should  be  dis- 
patched, under  the  guidance  of  two  Portuguese  mariners  who 
had  sailed  with  the  admiral,  to  take  possession  of  the  newly- 
discovered  country ;  possession  being  after  all  the  best  title^ 
and  an  appeal  to  arms  the  clearest  mode  of  settUng  so  doubt- 
ful a  question. 

This  counsel,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  courage  and 
craft,  was  more  relished  by  the  king,  and  he  resolved  privately^ 
but  promptly,  to  put  it  in  execution,  fixing  upon  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of 
the  age,  to  command  the  expedition.! 

*  Vapconceloa,  Vida  del  Rei,  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi.      Garcia  da 

Besendo,  Yida  do  Dom  Joam  II.  Las  Caeas,  Hist.  Ind..  lib.  i.  cap.  74. 
MS.  *^ 

t  Tasconcelos,  lib.  vi. 
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In  the  meaatiine,  Odliunbus,  after  being  treated  yriik  distiii- 

r*  !thed  attention,  was  escorted  back  to  ha  ship  by  Don  Martin 
Norona,  and  a  numerous  train  of  cavalierB  -of  llie  eooxt, 
a  mule  being  pnmded  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  pikt, 
to  whom  the  Khig  made  a  present  of  twenty  ei^a^nas,  or 
ducats  of  gold.*  On  his  way,  Columbus  stored  at  tlie 
monastery  of  San  Antonio,  at  Villa  Franca,  to  yint  the  queen, 
who  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  this  extraordinary 
and  enterprising  man,  whose  achievement  was  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  He  found  her  attended  by  a  few  of  her 
favourite  ladies,  and  experienced  the  most  flattering  reception. 
Her  majesty  made  him  relate  the  principal  events  of  his  voyi^, 
and  describe  the  countries  he  had  found ;  and  she  and  her 
ladies  hung  with  eager  curiosily  upon  his  narration.  That 
night  he  slept  at  liandra,  and  being  on  the  point  of  depart- 
ing in  the  morning,  a  servant  of  the  king  arrived,  to  attend 
him  to  the  frontier,  if  he  preferred  to  return  to  Spain  by  land, 
and  to  provide  horses,  lodgings,  and  everything  he  might 
stand  in  need  of,  at  the  royal  expense.  Tlie  weather,  how- 
ever, having  moderated,  he  preferred  letuming  in  his  caravel. 
Putting  to  sea,  therefore,  on  the  13th  of  March,  he  arrived 
safely  at  the  bar  of  Saltcs  on  sunrise  on  the  15th,  and  at 
mid-day  entered  the  harbour  of  Palos ;  whence  he  had  sailed 
on  the  3rd  of  August  in  the  preceding  year,  having  taken 
not  quite  seven  months  and  a  half  to  accomplish  this  most 
momentous  of  all  maritime  enterprises.! 

CHAPTER  v.— [1493.] 

The  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  was  a  prodigious 
event  in  the  history  of  the  little  port  of  Palos,  where  every- 
body was  more  or  less  interested  m  the  iate  of  his  expedition. 
Hie  most  important  and  wealthy  sea  captains  of  the  place 
had  engaged  in  it,  and  scarcely  a  family  but  had  some  relative 
or  friend  among  the  navigators.  The  departure  of  the  ships 
upon  what  appeared  a  clumeiical  and  desperate  cruise,  had 
spread  gloom  and  dismay  over  the  place,  and  the  storms 

*  Twenty-eight  dollars  in  gold  of  the  present  day,  and  equivalent 
to  Mventy-foor  dollars,  considering  the  depr^  '%tion  of  the  precious 
metds. 

t  Works  generally  consolted  in  this  chapter:— Las  Casas,  Hist.  Tnd., 
lib.  i.  cap.  17 ;  Hist,  del  Almiraute,  cap.  39, 40, 41 ;  Journal  of  Columb., 
Vvnmtd,  torn.  i. 
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which  had  raged  throughout  the  winter  had  heightened  the 
public  despondency.  Many  lamented  their  friends  as  lost, 
while  imagination  lent  mysterious  horrors  to  their  £&te,  pic- 
turing them  as  driven  about  over  wild  and  desert  wastes  of 
water  without  ashore,  or  as  perishing  amidst  rocks,  and  quick- 
sands, and  whirlpools,  or  a  prey  to  those  monsters  of  the  deep 
with  which  credulity  peopled  every  distant  and  unfr^e* 
quented  sea.  There  was  something  more  awful  in  such  a 
mysterious  fate  than  in  death  itself,  under  any  defined  and 
ordinary  form.* 

Great  was  the  agitation  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  when 
they  beheld  one  of  the  ships  standing  up  the  river ;  but  when 
they  learnt  that  she  returned  in  triumph  from  the  discovery  of  a 
world,  the  whole  community  broke  forth  into  transports  of  joy. 
The  beUs  were  rung,  the  shops  shut,  all  bunness  was  sua* 
prided ;  for  a  time  there  was  nothing  but  hurry  and  tumult. 
home  were  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  a  relative,  others  of  a 
friend,  and  all  to  learn  the  particulars  of  so  wonderful  a 
voyage.  When  Columbus  landed,  the  multitude  thronged  to 
see  and  welcome  him,  and  a  grand  procession  was  formed  to 
the  principal  church,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  a 
discovery  made  by  the  people  of  that  place, — forgetting,  in 
their  exultation,  the  thousand  difficulties  they  had  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprise*  Wherever  Columbus  passed  he 
was  haUed  with  shouts  and  acclamations.  What  a  contrast 
to  his  departure  a  few  months  before,  followed  by  murmurs 
and  execrations ;  or,  rather,  what  a  contrast  to  his  first  arrival 
at  Palos,  a  poor  pedestrian,  craving  bread  and  water  for  his 
child  at  the  gate  of  a  convent ! 

Understanding  that  the  court  was  at  Barcelona,  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  proceed  thither  immediately  in  his  caravel ;  reflecting, 
however,  on  the  dangers  and  disasters  he  had  already 
experienced  on  the  seas,  he  resolved  to  proceed  by 
land.  He  despatched  a  letter  to  the  king  and  queen,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  arrival,  and  soon  after  departed  for  Seville  to 
await  their  orders,  taking  with  him  six  of  the  natives  whom 

*  In  the  maps  and  charts  of  those  times,  and  even  in  those  of  a  ttndi 
later  date,  the  variety  of  formidable  and  hideous  mondters  depicted  in 
all  remote  parts  of  the  ocean,  evince  the  terrors  and  dangers  with 
which  the  imagination  clothed  it.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  distant 
and  unknown  lands ;  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  monsters 
depicted  in  them  which  it  iKould  be  difficult  to  trace  to  any  origibaia  in 
natural  history. 
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he  had  brought  from  the  New  World.  One  had  died  at  sea, 
and  three  were  left  ill  at  Palos. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  which  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated,  that  on  the  very  evening  of  the  arrival  of 
Columbus  at  Palos,  and  v  hile  the  peals  of  triumph  were  still 
ringing  from  its  towers,  the  Pinta,  commanded  by  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzou,  likewise  entered  the  river.  After  her  separa- 
tion from  the  admiral  in  the  storm,  she  had  been  driven  before 
the  gale  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  made  the  port  of 
Bayonne.  Doubting  whether  Columbus  had  survived  the 
tempest,  Pinzon  had  immediately  written  to  the  sovereigns, 
giving  information  of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  had 
requested  permission  to  come  to  court,  and  communicate  the 
particulars  in  person.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  he 
had  again  set  sail,  anticipating  a  triumphant  reception  in  his 
native  port  of  Palos.  When,  on  entering  the  harbour,  he 
beheld  the  vessel  of  the  admiral  riding  at  anchor,  and  learnt 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been  received,  the  heart 
of  Pinzon  died  within  him.  It  is  said  that  he  feared  to  meet 
Columbus  in  this  hour  of  his  triumph,  lest  he  should  put  him» 
under  arrest  for  his  desertion  on  the  coast  of  Cuba ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  too  much  resolution  to  indulge  in  such  a  fear. 
It  is  more  probable  that  a  consciousness  of  his  misconduct 
made  him  unwilling  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  midst 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  Columbus,  and  perhaps  lie  sickened 
at  the  honours  heaped  upon  a  man  whose  superiority  he  had 
been  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Getting  into  his  boat^ 
therefore,  he  landed  privately,  and  kept  out  of  sight  until  he 
heard  of  the  admiral's  departure.  He  then  returned  to  his 
home,  broken  in  health  and  deeply  dejected,  considering  all 
the  honours  and  eulogiums  heaped  upon  Columbus  as  so 
many  reproaches  on  himself.  The  reply  of  the  sovereigns  to 
his  letter  at  length  arrived.  It  was  of  a  reproachful  tenor, 
and  forbade  his  appearance  at  court.  This  letter  completed 
his  humiliation ;  the  anguish  of  his  feelings  gave  virulence  to 
his  bodily  malady,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died,  a  victim  to  deep 
chagrin.* 

Let  no  one,  however,  indulge  in  harsh  censures  over  the 
gi'ave  of  Pinzon  !  His  merits  and  services  arc  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise ;  his  errors  should  be  regarded  with  indulgence. 

*  Mufloz,  Hist.  2ir.  Mundo,  Ub.  iv.  g  14.  Charleyoix,  Hist.  St.Domin., 
lib.  ii. 
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He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  Spain  to  appreciate  the 
project  of  Columbus,  animating  him  by  his  concurrence, 
-ana  aiding  him  with  his  purse  when  poor  and  unknown  at 
Palos.  He  afterwards  enabled  him  to  procure  and  fit  out 
ships  when  even  the  mandates  of  the  sovereigns  were  ineffec- 
tual, and  finally  embarked  in  the  expedition  with  his  brothers 
^and  his  friends,  staking  life,  property,  evenrthing  upon  the  event. 
He  thus  entitled  himself  to  participate  largely  in  the  glory  of 
this  immortal  enterprise ;  but  unfortunately,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  grandeur  of  the  cause,  and  the  implicit  obedience 
due  to  his  commander,  he  yielded  to  the  incitements  of  self- 
interest,  and  committed  that  act  of  insubordination  which  has 
•cast  a  shade  upon  his  name.  In  extenuation  of  his  fault, 
however,  may  be  alleged  his  habits  of  command,  which  ren- 
dered him  impatient  of  control,  his  consciousness  of  having 
Tendered  great  services  to  the  expedition,  and  of  possessing 
property  in  the  ships.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  profes- 
-sional  merit  is  admitted  by  all  his  contemporaries ;  that  he 
naturally  possessed  generous  sentiments  and  an  honourable 
ambition,  is  evident  from  the  poignancy  with  which  he  felt 
Ihe  disgrace  drawn  on  him  by  his  misconduct.  A  mean  man 
would  not  have  fallen  a  victim  to  self-upbraiding  for  having 
been  convicted  of  a  mean  action.  His  story  shows  how  one 
lapse  from  duty  may  counterbalance  the  merits  of  a  thousand 
49ervices ;  how  one  moment  of  weakness  may  mar  the  beauty 
of  a  whole  life  of  virtue ;  and  how  important  it  is  for  a  man, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  be  true,  not  merely  to  others,  but 
to  himself.* 

*  After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  descendants  of  the  Pinzons  made 
strenuous  representations  io  the  crown  of  the  merits  and  services  of 
their  family,  endeavouring  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  but  for 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Martin  Alonzo  and  his  brothers,  Colum- 
1)us  would  never  have  made  his  discovery.  Some  of  the  testimony  ren- 
dered  on  this  and  another  occasion  was  rather  extravagent  and  absurd, 
as  will  be  shown  in  another  part  of  tlus  work,  [^de  Illustrations, 
article  "Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.*']  The  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  how- 
ever, taking  into  consideration  the  real  services  of  the  brothers  in 
the  first  voyage,  and  the  subsequent  expeditions  and  discoveries  of 
that  able  and  intrepid  navigator  Yincente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  granted  to  the 
^unily  the  well-merited  rank  and  privileges  of  HidcUguia,  a  degree  of 
nobility  which  constituted  them  noble  hidalgos,  with  the  right  of  pre- 
fixing the  title  of  Don  to  their  names.  A  coat-of-arms  was  also  given 
them,  emblematical  of  their  services  as  discoverers.  These  privilege! 
and  amus  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  family  at  the  present  day, ' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tiu  letter  of  Cdumbiw  to  the  Spuiish  mo—Tche  had  pro- 
duced the  srefttest  senaatum  at  court.  The  erent  he  announced 
waa  con«i£red  the  most  extraorduMury  of  their  jMroapesow 
icigB,  and  following  ao  dose  upon  the  conquest  off  Chranada, 
was  pronouneed  a  signal  mark  of  diyine  fiitour  fSor  that 
triumph  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  true  fiutk,  The  soire- 
leigns  themseWes  were  for  a  time  daaded  bj  thia  sudden  and 
easy  acquisition  of  a  new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and 
apparently  boundless  wealth;  and  their  first  idea  waa  ta 
secure  it  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  I^iortly  after  his 
anriTal  in  Seville,  Columbus  received  a  letter  from  them 
expressing  their  great  del^t,  and  requesting  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  eourt,  to  concert  pkma  for  a  second  and  more 
extensiYe  expedition.  As  the  summer,  the  time  favourable 
for  a  voyage,  was  approaching,  they  desked  him  to  make  any 
airanf^ments  at  Seville,  or  elsewhnre,  that  mi|^t  hasten  the 
expediticni,  and  to  inform  them,  by  the  return  of  the  coaier» 
what  was  to  be  done  on  their  part.  This  letter  was  addressed 
to  him  by  the  title  of  **D(m  Christopher  Columbus,  oar 
admiral  «  the  Ocean  sea,  and  vieeroy  and  governor  of  the 
islands  discovered  in  the  Indies ;"  at  the  same  time  he  was 
promised  still  further  rewards.  Columbus  lost  no  time  ia 
complying  with  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns.  He  sent  a 
men^orandum  of  the  ships,  men,  and  munitiims  requisite,  and 

'  The  Ptnzoni  at  present  reside  principally  in  the  Utile  dty  of  Mogner, 
about  a  league  from  Palos,  and  possess  Tineyarda  and  estates  about  the 
neighbourhood.  Thty  are  in  ea^y,  if  not  iJineat  circnmstaaces,  and 
lahabit  the  beat  houses  in  Moguer.  Here  they  httve  ooniinuad,  from 
fmemtion  to  generation,  since  the  time  of  th*  fiacwrsiy,  filling  places 
sf  public  trust  and  diguity,  e^|«yiag  the  good  opinion  and  good-wiB 
cf  their  feUow-citiiena,  and  floorialwig  in  nearly  the  same  stata  in 
i^ch  they  were  found  by  Columbus,  on  his  first  visit  to  Paloa.  It  is 
mre,  indeed,  to  find  a  flumly,  in  this  fluctuating  worid,  ao  Uttle  ohsngsd 
^  die  revolutions  of  nearlSy  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

Whaterer  Paloa  may  have  been  In  the  time  of  Colualms^  It  ia  now  a 
Mltiy  viUage  of  about  Umx  hundred  inhabitania,  who  sohafat  chiefy  by 
bboarlng  in  the  fielda  and  vineyarda  The  contunt  of  La  BaUda  attft 
SsistiH  bat  is  inhabited  merely  bv  two  firian,  with  a  aovidate  sad  a 
lur  brothsr.  It  is  situated  on  a  hflU  snrronnded  bv  a  scattered  fHwat 
«  fins  trsaa»  and  overlooks  the  low  mndy  eonntiy  of  the  seaeeast,  and 
ths  viadiaci  ef  tha  dver  bf  whidt  Colnnriwie  siUiad  &rtk  upon  the 
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having  made  snch  dispositiona  at  Seville  at  circumttances  per- 
mitted, set  out  for  Barcekmav  taking  with  him  the  six  Indians 
•Bfd  the  variout  curiotitBea  and  productions  brought  from  the 
Nev  World. 

The  fiune  of  his  disGovery  had  resoimded  throughout  the 
■ati(m,  and  as  his  route  lay  through  several  of  the  finest  and 
Bioet  populous  provineea  of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like 
thepr(^es»  of  a  soverogn.  Wherever  he  passed,  tiie  coontry 
pouvied  Ibrtk  its  inhabitants,  who  lined  the  road  uid  thronged 
the  vilh^es.  The  streets,  windows,  and  balconies  of  the 
tCMms  were  fitted  with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with 
aedamatJJHMk  His  purney  waa  continually  in^wded  by  the 
multitude  pressing  to  gain  a  sif^  oi  him  and  of  the  Indiane» 
who  were  regarded  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  they 
had  been  natives  of  another  planet.  It  was  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  craving  curiosity  which  assailed  him  and  hia 
atteadanta  at  every  stage  with  innumerable  questions ;  popular 
nunonr,  ae  usual,,  had  exaggerated  the  tmdi,  and  had  filled 
the  newly-found,  country  witk  all  kind»  of  wcmders. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Columbua  arrived  at  Borcekaa, 
wdwre  cvcary  preparation  had.  been  made  to  give  him.  a  solemn 
and  magaineeni  reception.  The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the 
weather  in  that  genial  season  and  fieivoured  climate  contributed 
to  give  sjdendour  to  thia  meawcable  ceremoBy.  As  he  drew 
near  the  place,  many  of  the  youthfiil  courtien  and  hidalgos 
together  with  a  vast  cimcourse  of  the  pc^ulace,  came  forth  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.  His  entrance  into  thia  noble  city  hat 
been  con^Mured  to  one  of  those  triumphs  whidi  the  Eomans 
were  accustomed  to  decree  to  conquerors.  First  were  paraded 
the  Indians,  painted  according  to  their  savage  foshion,  and 
decorated  with  their  national  <urnamenta  ef  goU.  After  these 
were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots»toMther  with  stuflsd 
birds  and  animab  of  unknown  species,  and  rare  planta  sup- 
posed  to  be  of  precious  oualitiee;  while  great  care  was  taken 
to  make  a  conspicuous  mspky  of  Indian  coronets^  bracelets^ 
and  other  decentioBs  of  gold,  whidi  might  give  an  idea  of 
the  weal^  ef  the  newly-waeovered  regions.  After  this»  fol. 
lowed  Columbaa  en  horselmek,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
caifakade  ef  Spanish  diivalry.  The  streets  were  almost  im- 
passable firom  tne  countless  multitude ;  the  windows  and  baL- 
conies  were  crowded  with  the  foit;  the  very  roofs  were 
Qonreced  with  spectators^    It  seemed  as  if  the  pJoIie  egre  could 
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not  be  sated  with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  un- 
known  world,  or  on  die  remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had 
been  discovered.  There  was  a  sublimity  in  this  event  that 
mingled  a  solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.  It  was  looked 
npon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence  in 
reward  for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs ;  and  the  majestic  and 
venerable  appearance  of  the  discoverer,  so  different  from  the 
youth  and  buoyancy  generally  expected  from  roving  enter- 
prise, seemed  in  harmony  witii  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
ms  achievement. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction,  the 
isovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be  placed  in  public 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid 
saloon.  Here  the  king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated 
in  state,  with  the  Prince  Juan  beside  them,  and  attended  by 
the  dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Castile,  Valentia,  Catalonia,  and  Amnion,  all  impatient  to 
behold  the  man  who  had  conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit 
upon  the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the  hall,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says 
Las  Casas,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  stately  and  commanding 
person,  which  with  his  countenance,  rendered  venerable  by 
nis  gray  hairs,  gave  him  the  august  appearance  of  a  senator 
of  Rome :  a  modest  smile  lighted  up  his  features,  showing 
that  he  enjoyed  the  state  and  glory  in  which  he  came  ;*  and 
certainly  nothinff  could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind 
inflamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having  greatly 
deserved,  than  these  testimonials  of  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  a  nation,  or  rather  of  a  world.  As  Columbus 
approached,  the  sovereigns  rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of 
the  highest  rank.  Bending  his  knees,  he  offered  to  kiss  their 
hands ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  their  part  to  permit 
this  act  of  homage.  Raising  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence,  a  rare 
honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court.f 

At  their  request  he  now  gave  an  account  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  his  voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands 
discovered.  He  displayed  specimens  of  unknown  birds,  and 
other  animals;  of  rare  plants  of  medicinal  and  aromatio 
virtues ;  of  native  gold  in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  laboured 

'   •  hu  Cmm,  Hilt  Ind.,  lib.  I.  cap.  78,  MS. 

'  f  Las  Casus,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  78.    Hist,  del  Almirsnte,  oap.  81. 
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into  barbaric  ornaments ;  and,  above  all,  the  natives  of  these 
countries,  who  were  objects  of  intense  and  inexhaustible 
interest.  All  these  he  pronounced  mere  harbingers  of  greater 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  which  would  add  realms  of  incal- 
culable wealth  to  the  dominions  of  their  majesties,  and  whole 
nations  of  proselytes  to  the  true  ficiith. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  sovereigns  sank  on  their  knees, 
and  raising  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  poured  forth  thanks  and 
praises  to  God  for  so  great  a  providence :  all  present  followed 
their  example ;  a  deep  and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that 
splendid  assembly,  and  prevented  all  common  acclamations  of 
triun^h.  The  anthem  Te  Deum  Laudamua^  chanted  by  the 
choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  accompaniment  of  instru- 
ments, rose  in  full  body  of  sacred  harmony,  bearing  up,  as  it 
were,  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to  heaven,  *'so 
that,'*  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  **  it  seemed  as  if  in  that 
hour  they  communicated  with  celestial  delights."  Such  was  the 
solemn  and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brimant  court  of  Spain 
celebrated  this  sublime  event ;  offering  up  a  grateful  tribute 
of  melody  and  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God  for  the  disco- 
very of  another  world. 

When  Columbus  retired  from  the  royal  presence,  he  was 
attended  to  his  residence  by  all  the  court,  and  followed  by  the 
shouting  populace.  For  many  days  he  was  the  object  of 
universal  curiosity,  and  wherever  he  appeared,  was  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  multitude. 

While  his  mind  was  teeming  with  glorious  anticipations, 
his  pious  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was 
not  forgotten.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  suggested  it  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  at  the  time  of  first  makmg  his  proposi- 
tions, holding  it  forth  as  the  great  object  to  bN9  effected  by 
the  profits  of  his  discoveries.  Flushea  with  the  idea  of  the 
Tast  wealth  now  to  accrue  to  himself,  he  made  a  vow  to 
ftimish  within  seven  years  an  army,  consisting  of  four  thou« 
sand  horse  and  fif^  thousand  foot,  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  a  similar  force  within  the  five  following  years. 
This  vow  was  recorded  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns, 
to  which  he  refers,  but  which  is  no  longer  extant;  nor  is  it 
0ertain  whether  it  was  made  at  the  end  of  his  first  voyage,  or 
at  a  subsequent  date,  when  the  magnitude  and  wealthy  result 
of  his  discoveries  became  more  fully  manifest.    He  often 
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afliide»  to  it  TOfn^fy  in  his  writings,  and  he  refers  to  it  ex- 
pMdy  in  8  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  written  in  ldQ3» 
■I  which  he  accoonte  aim  for  its  non^uttlment.  It  ii 
essential  to  a  lidl  cumysehenston  of  the  character  and  motiTes 
of  Columbusy  that  this  risionaijr  prefect  should  be  bone  in 
recollection.  It  will  be  loand  to  hare  entwined  itself  in  bis 
Bund  with  his  entorprise  el  diseov«ry»  and  that  a  heij  erasade 
was  to  be  the  ccmsuBHuation  of  those  divine  purposes^  finr 
whkh  he  conndered  himself  selected  by  hewren  as  an  agent. 
It  showi  how  wudi  his  nund  was  elevated  above  idfiah  and 
merccBarj  view»— how  it  was  iUcd  with  those  devout  and 
heroic  sdwaesy  wludi.  in  the  tioM  of  the  cnsades  had  in- 
iamcd  the  thou^ata,  and  direct^  the  enterprises  of  the 
bzacreit  wuxion  and  most  ilhstvions  pnoces. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  jcj  oeeanoned  by  the  great  ^seoveiy  of  Colnmbui 
was  not  confined  to  Spun;  ^  ti^ngn  w«ce  apvead  fuc  and 
wide  hy  the  eomminications  of  aoiboMadcara,  Ihe  cones- 
p(»dence  of  the  learned,,  the  negoejatioas  of  mevehantsv  and 
the  reports  of  traveUcfSy  and  the  whole  civiliaBd  worbd  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  delight.  How  gratifying  would  it  ha.ve 
been,  had  the  press  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  poured  fivth 
its  daily  tidle  of  qpeeuIaticuBi  on  erery  passing  occnorenee! 
With  what  eagerness  should  we  seek  to  know  the  first  ideas 
and  emotiona  of  the  pnbiic»  on  an  event  so  wdooked-for  and 
labUme !  Even  the  first  aAnounceaftenls  of  it  by  oontem- 
poEarr  mtiters,  thou^  brief  and  incidental,  derive  interest 
vom  being  written  at  the  time ;  ansd  fircm  showing  the  casual 
m^  in  whidk  such  grest  tidings  woe  conveyed  sbonfc  the 
world.  AUegretto  AUqpretti,  in  his  annals  of  Siennn  fiv 
1493y  mantions  it  as  JMst  made  known  thete  by  the  letters  of 
iheir  merchants  who  were  m.  Spain,  and  by  the  Wjouths  cf 
larious  travelers.*  The  news  was  bvou^t  to  Genoa  ]by  the 
return  of  her  ambassadors,  Fiandsco  MarchesL  and  Gioeanai 
Antonio  Ortmaldi,  and  was  reccsded  among  tibe  trinmphent 
«««nts  of  the  year  rf  iar  the  r^faMc,  thoiwh  she  may  base 
f4i^lited  the  opportunity  of  making  heisdTmistress  of  the 
has  evu  since  been  tcnaeioua  of  the  glory  of 


*  DIs^  OttuisI  w  Auogi  AHegi'stii.    MusCoifj^  Hm.  nnriptty  tsmi 
t  faglirta»  Isfcsriadi  amam»  likU. 
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bsvuig  giyen  birth  to  iht  discoterer.  The  tidings  were  soqb 
cnried  to  Engbuid,  iHiick  as  yet  was  Init  &  maritiBBe  powen 
ti  inferior  importaDce.  They  caused,  however,  nmch  wander 
m  London,  ukL  great  talk  and  admifatisn  in  the  court  of 
Heniy  VII.,  where  the  discoTery  was  pramanced  **  a  thing 
sore  divine  than  human."  We  have  tiiis  on  the  anthoEi^ 
of  Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  the  future  discoverer  of  tkie 
nforthem  continrat  of  America,  who  was  in  Lcmdon  at  the 
trn^  and  was  inspired  by  the  .event  with  a  gem^roos  spiiit  of 

Bvery  ssember  of  civilixed  society,  in  ihet,  rejoiced  in  tiM 
occwmence,  as  (me  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  interested. 
To  some  it  opened  a  new  and  mibounded  field  of  inquiry;  to 
others  of  enterprise ;  and  every  one  awaited  with  intense 
d^mess  the  further  devdopment  of  tkis  unknown  world,  still 
covered  with  mystery,  the  partial  ^impses  c^  which  were  so 
fidl  of  wonder.  We  have  a  brief  testimony  of  the  emotioiw 
of  the  learned  in  a  letter,  written  at  the  time,  hf  Peter 
Martjrr  to  his  friend  Pomponius  Lsetos.  ^  Toa  t^U  me,  mj 
amiable  Pomponius,"  he  writes,  **  that  you  leaped  for  joy, 
and  that  your  delight  was  mingled  with  tears,  when  you  read 
my  epistle,  certifying  to  you  the  hitherto  hidden  world  of 
the  antipodes.  You  have  felt  and  acted  as  became  a  man 
eminent  for  learning,  for  I  can  conceive  no  aliment  more 
Aeliekms  than  such  tidings  to  a  cidtivated  and  ingenuous 
mind.  I  feel  a  wonderful  exultation  of  spirits  whm  I  con* 
terse  with  intelligent  men  who  have  returned  from  these 
unions.  It  is  like  an  accession  of  wealth  to  a  miser.  Ovr 
mmds,  soiled  and  debased  hy  the  common  eimcems  of  life 
and  the  vices  of  sode^,  become  elevated  and  amdiorated  hj 
contemplating  such  glorious  events."^ 

Notwithstanding  this  muversal  enthusiasm,  however,  na 
one  was  aware  of  the  real  impcnrtance  of  the  diseovery.  Na 
one  had  an  idea  that  this  was  a  totally  distinct  portion  d  tha 
globe,  separated  by  ooeans  from  the  ancient  world.  The  opi- 
nion of  Columbus  was  universally  adcqpted,  that  Cuba  was  ue 
cad  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  the  acyaeent  islands 
were  in  the  Indian  seas.  This  agreed  with  the  opinions  f^  th^ 
ancients,  heret<^bre  cited,  about  the  moderate  distaiKse  from 
Spain  to  the  extremity  of  India,  sailing  westwardly.    Tha 

*  Hackluyt,  Collect.  Voyages,  vol.  UL  p.  7. 
t  Lsitsnef  P.  Msityr,  tei.  IM. 
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EAiTots  were  also  thought  to  resemble  those  described  by 
rliny,  as  abounding  in  the  remote  parts  of  Asia.  The  lands, 
therefore,  which  Columbus  had  visited  were  called  the  West 
Indies;  and  as  he  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a  vast  region 
of  unexplored  countries,  existing  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 
whole  received  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  "  The  New 
World." 

During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  at  Barcelona,  the  sove- 
reigns took  every  occasion  to  bestow  on  Columbus  personal 
marks  of  their  high  consideration.  He  was  admitted  at  all 
times  to  the  royal  presence,  and  the  queen  delighted  to  con- 
verse with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  enterprises.  The  king, 
too,  appeared  occasionally  on  horseback,  with  Prince  Juan  on 
one  side,  and  Columbus  on  the  other.  To  perpetuate  in  his 
fitmily  ^e  glory  of  his  achievement,  a  coat  of  arms  was 
assigned  him,  in  which  the  royal  arms,  the  castle  and  lion, 
were  quartered  with  his  proper  bearings,  which  were  a  group 
of  islands  surrounded  by  waves.  To  these  arms  was  after- 
wards annexed  the  motto: 

A  Castilla  y  fi  Leon, 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon. 

(To  Caatile  and  Leon 
Columbus  gave  a  new  vorld.) 

The  pension  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  sovereigns  to 
bim  who  in  the  first  voyi^e  should  discover  land,  was  ad- 
jured to  Columbus,  for  having  first  seen  the  light  on  the 
shore.  It  is  said  that  the  seaman  who  first  descried  the  land, 
was  so  incensed  at  being  disappointed  of  what  he  conceived 
his  merited  reward,  that  he  renounced  his  country  and  his 
fiuth,  and  going  into  Africa  turned  Mussulman ;  an  anecdote 
which  rests  merely  on  the  authority  of  Oviedo,*  who  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect  in  his  narration  of  this  voyage,  and  inserts 
mimy  &lsehoods  told  him  by  the  enemies  of  the  admiral. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  but  little  accordant  with  the 
acknowledged  magnanimity  of  Columbus,  to  have  borne  away 
tiie  prize  from  this  poor  sailor,  but  this  was  a  subject  in  which 
bis  whole  ambition  was  involved,  and  he  was  doubtless  proud 
of  the  honour  of  being  personally  the  discoverer  of  tiie  land 
OS  well  as  projector  of  the  enterprise. 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  lu  Indias,  lib.  iL  cap.  2. 
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Next  to  the  countenance  shown  him  by  the  king  and  queen^ 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  the 
grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  first  subject  of  the  realm;  a  man 
whose  elevated  chi^acter  for  piety,  learning,  and  high  prince* 
like  qualities,  gave  signal  value  to  his  fieivours.  He  invited 
Columbus  to  a  banquet,  where  he  assigned  him  the  most 
honourable  place  at  table,  and  had  him  served  with  the  cere- 
monials wmch  in  those  punctilious  times  were  observed 
towards  sovereigns.  At  this  repast  is  said  to  have  occurred 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  egg.  A  shallow  courtier 
present,  impatient  of  the  honours  paid  to  Columbus,  and 
meanly  jealous  of  him  as  a  foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  that,  in  case  he  had  not  discovered  the 
Indies,  there  were  not  other  men  in  Spain,  who  would  have 
been  capable  of  the  enterprise?  To  this  Columbus  made  no 
immediate  reply,  but,  taking  an  egg,  invited  the  company  to 
make  it  stand  on  one  end.  Every  one  attempted  it,  but  in 
vain ;  whereupon  he  struck  it  upon  the  table  so  as  to  break 
the  end,  and  left  it  standing  on  the  broken  part;  illustrating 
in  this  simple  manner,  that  when  he  had  once  shown  the  way 
to  the  New  World,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  follow  it.* 

The  favour  shown  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns,  insured 
him  for  a  time  the  caresses  of  the  nobility,  for  in  a  court 
every  one  vies  with  his  neighbour  in  lavishing  attentions  upon 
the  man  **  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour."  Columbus 
bore  all  these  caresses  and  distinctions  with  becoming 
modesty,  though  he  must  have  felt  a  proud  satisfaction  in  the 
idea  that  they  had  been  wrested,  as  it  were,  from  tbe  nation 
by  his  courage  and  perseverance.  One  can  hardly  ••n^iogtazib 
in  the  individual  thus  made  the  companion  of  prin-  3s,  and 
the  theme  of  general  wonder  and  admiration,  the  same 
obscure  stranger  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  been  a  coi»< 
mon  scoff  and  jest  in  this  very  court,  derided  by  some  as  an 
adventurer,  and  pointed  at  by  others  as  a  madman.  Those 
who  had  treated  him  with  contumely  during  his  long  course 
of  solicitation,  now  sought  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it 
by  adulations.    Every  one  who  had  given  him  a  little  cold 

*  Thia  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian  historian  Benzoni 
(lib.  i.  p.  12,  ed.  Yenetia,  1572).  It  has  been  condemned  as  trivial^ 
but  the  simplicity  of  the  reproof  constitutes  its  severity,  and  was  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  practical  sagacity  of  Coliunbus.  The  uniTersal  popu* 
larity  of  the  anecdote  is  a  proof  of  its  merit. 
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oomtnaaifce,  or  m,  few  oourtlj  imileB,  now  «rronted  to  him- 
•df  Ait  credit  of  having  been  a  patnm,  and  of  having  pto- 
noted  -tibe  diaooivery  of  the  New  World.  Scarce  «  n^eat 
man  tdnnit  the  court,  but  has  been  enzoUed  by  hia  historian 
or  biogmpher  among  the  bene&ctoiB  of  Colttmbus;  Ihoug^ 
had  one-tenth  part  of  this  boasted  patronage  be«n  really 
exerted,  he  would  never  have  had  to  unger  jseven  yean  soli- 
citing ^  an  armament  of  three  caravels.  Columbus  knew 
wdi  the  weaknns  of  the  patronage  that  had  been  given  him. 
The  only  friends  mentioned  by  him  with  gratitude,  in  his 
after  iettera,  as  having  beoi  reaUy  zealous  and  effective,  were 
Unee  two  vrorlhy  ftisurs,  Diego  de  Deza,  afterwards  bidiop  of 
Palenda  and  Seville,  wail  Juan  Feres,  the  prior  of  the  con- 
sent oi  La  Rabida. 

Thus  honoured  by  the  sovereigns,  courted  by  the  great, 
idoliaed  by  the  people,  Columbus,  for  a  time,  drank  the 
honeyed  draught  of  popularity,  b^bie  enmity  and  detracticm 
had  time  to  cfug  xt  wim  bitterness.  '^His  discovery  burst  with 
audi  sudden  s^endour  iq>on  the  world,  as  to  dazzle  en^ 
itself,  and  to  call  forth  the  g^ieral  acclamations  of 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  could 
history,  lil»  rcmance,  dose  witii  the  consummation  of  the 
hero's  wishes;  we  should  then  leave  Cdumbus  in  the  fuH 
fruition  of  great  and  well-moited  pro^mty.  But  his  histoiy 
is  destined  to  ftimish  another  proof,  if  proof  be  wanting,  of 
the  inconstancy  of  public  fkvour,  even  when  won  by  distin- 
guished services.  No  greatness  was  ever  acquired  by  more 
incontestable,  unalloyed,  and  exalted  benefits  rendered  to 
mankind,  yet  none  ever  drew  on  its  possessor  more  unremitting 
jealousy  and  de&mation,  or  involved  him  in  more  unmerited 
distress  and  difliculty.  Thus  it  is  with  illustrious  merit :  its 
Tery  efti^noe  draws  forth  the  rancorous  passions  of  low  and 
grovelling  minds,  which  too  often  have  a  tenporary  influence 
in  obscuring  it  to  the  world;  as  the  sun  emerging  with  ftdl 
splendour  into  the  heavens,  calls  up,  by  the  very  fervour  of 
its  rays,  the  rank  and  noxious  vapours  which,  for  a  time, 
becloud  its  glory. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— [1493.]  "^ 

tir  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  lost 
no  dme  in  taking  every  measure  necessary  to  secure  their  new 
acquisitions.    Althougli  it  was  supposed  that  the  countries 
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jnflt  diwoTered  were  pHtt  of  the  taritoriet  of  the  Great  Khan, 
and  of  other  onental  priaoea,  oonsidenihiy  advanced  in  eiviliia- 
tioB,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  ha!«e  heea  the  kast  doubt 
of  the  right  «f  their  Oatholie  migeatiM  te  take  poasunon  of 
ftem.  Daring  the  eroaadea,  a  doctrine  had  been  eatabltshed 
among  CliriatiaB  prinees  eaitreaaely  ftcroonifala  to  their  nmbi* 
tionsdesigBB.  Aeooiding  to  this,  they  had  the  ririit  to  invade, 
rayage,  and  seise  tqxm  Ihe  traritoriea  of  all  inaddi  nations, 
under  the  ptea  of  defeating  the  enraues  of  Obriat,  and  extend- 
ing the  sway  of  his  efanich  on  earth.  In  conformity  to  the 
same  doctrine,  the  pope,  from  his  supreme  authority  oter  all 
temporal  Ihii^,  was  considered  as  empowered.to  di^ose  of 
all  heathen  lands  to  such  potentates  &«  would  engi^  to  reduce 
tiiem  to  the  doounion  ai  the  cfaurdi,  and  to  propagate  the 
true  fidth  nmong  their  benigfated  inhabitants.  It  was  in 
Tirtue  of  this  power,  that  Pope  Martin  V.  and  his  successors 
had  conceded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  it  mig}U 
discover  from  Cbpe  Bqjador  to  the  Indies ;  and  the  Catiiolio 
80V<aeign8,  in  a  treaty  conduded  in  1479  with  the  Pcnrtuguese 
monarch,  had  engaged  themsdTes  to  respect  the  territorial 
rights  thus  aoquu«d.  It  was  to  tlus  treaty  that  John  II* 
alluded,  in  his  conversation  with  Columbus,  wherein  he  sug- 
gested his  title  to  the  newly-discovered  countries. 

On  the  first  intelligence  received  from  the  admiral  of  hia 
success,  therefore,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  took  ihe  immediate 
precaution  to  secure  the  saniHion  of  the  pope.  Alexander  VI. 
had  recently  been  elevated  to  the  holy  chair ;  a  pontiff  whom 
some  historians  have  stagmatiaed  wi^  every  vice  and  crime 
that  could  di^raoe  humanity,  but  whom  all  have  represented 
as  eminently  aUe  and  pditic.  He  was  a  native  of  Valencia, 
and  being  bom  a  subject  of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  it  might 
be  inferred,  was  ikvoural^  disposed  to  Ferdinand;  but  in 
certain  questions  which  haa  come  before  him,  he  had  already 
shown  a  disporition  not  the  most  cordial  towards  the  Catholic 
monarch.  At  all  events,  Ferdinand  was  well  aware  c^  his 
worldly  and  perfi^bous  character,  and  endeavoured  to  manage 
him  accordingly.  He  dispatched  ambassadors,  therefore,  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  announcing  the  new  discovery  as  an  ex- 
traordinary triumph  of  the  fiuth ;  and  setting  forth  the  great 
elory  and  gain  which  must  redound  to  the  church  from  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  throughout  these  vast  a^ 
heathen  lands.    Care  was  also  taken  to  state,  that  the  pceseot 
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discovery  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  possessions 
ceded  by  the  holy  chair  to  Portugal,  all  which  had  been 
sedulously  avoided.  Ferdinand,  who  was  at  least  as  politic 
as  he  was  pious,  insinuated  a  hint  at  the  same  time,  by  which 
the  pope  might  perceive  that  he  was  determined,  at  aU  events^ 
to  maintain  his  important  acquisitions.  His  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  these  newly-discovered  lands  having  been  taken  posses- 
sion ofby  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  their  title  to  the  same  didnot 
require  the  papal  sanction ;  still,  as  pious  princes,  obedient  to 
the  holy  chair,  they  supplicated  his  Holiness  to  issue  a  bull, 
making  a  concession  of  mem,  and  of  such  others  as  might  be 
discovered,  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

The  tidings  of  the  discovery  were  received,  in  fact,  with 
great  astonishment  and  no  less  exultation  by  the  court  of 
Home.  The  Spanish  sovereigns  had  already  elevated  them- 
selves to  high  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  by  their 
war  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  had  been  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  pious  crusade ;  and  though  richly  repaid  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  it  was  thought  to 
entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Christendom.  The  present 
discovery  was  a  still  greater  achievement ;  it  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  one  of  the  sublime  promises  tc  the  church ;  it  was 
giving  to  it  "  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession."  No  difficulty, 
therefore,  was  made  in  granting  what  was  considered  but  a 
modest  request  for  so  important  a  service ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acquiescence  of  the  worldly-minded  pontiff  was 
quickened  by  the  insinuations  of  the  poUtic  monarch. 

A  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  dated  May  2nd,  1493,  ceding 
to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
indulgences,  in  respect  to  the  newly-discovered  regions,  as 
had  been  accorded  to  the  Portuguese  with  regard, to  their 
African  discoveries,  under  the  same  condition  of  planting 
and  propagating  the  Catholic  faith.  To  prevent  any  conflict- 
ing claims,  however,  between  the  two  powers  in  the  wide 
range  of  their  discoveries,  another  bull  was  issued  on  the 
following  day,  containing  the  famous  line  of  demarcation  by 
which  their  territories  were  thought  to  be  clearly  and  perma- 
nently defined.  This  was  an  ideal  line  drawn  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores, 
and  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.    All  land  discovered  by  the 
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Spanish  navigators  to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  which  had  not 
been  taken  possession  of  by  any  Christian  power  before  the 
preceding  Christmas,  was  to  belong  to  the .  Spanish  crown ; 
all  land  discovered  in  the  contrary  direction,  was  to  belong  to 
Portugal.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  pontiff, 
that,  by  pushing  their  opposite  careers  of  discovery,  they 
might  some  day  or  other  come  again  in  collision,  and  renew 
the  question  of  territorial  right  at  the  antipodes. 

In  the  meantime,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  th^ 
court  of  Home,  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  by  the 
sovereigns  to  fit  out  a  second  expedition.  To  insure  regularity 
and  dispatch  in  the  affairs  relative  to  the  New  World,  they 
were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Juan  Rodriguez  de 
Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  successively  pro- 
moted to  the  sees  of  Bajadoz,  Falencia,  and  Burgos,  and 
finally  appointed  patriarch  of  the  Indies.  He  was  a  man  of 
family  and  influence ;  his  brothers  Alonzo  and  Antonio  were 
seniors,  or  lords,  of  Coca  and  Alaejos,  and  the  latter  was 
comptroller-general  of  Castile.  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca 
is  represented  by  Las  Casas  as  a  worldly  man,  more  calculated 
for  temporal  than  spiritual  concerns,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
bustling  occupation  of  fitting  out  and  manning  armadas.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  which  he 
rose,  his  worldly  employments  seem  never  to  have  been  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  his  sacred  functions.  Enjoying 
the  perpetual,  though  unmerited,  favour  of  the  sovereigns,  he 
maintained  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  talents  for 
business,  to  insure  him  such  a  perpetuity  of  office ;  but  he 
was  malignant  and  vindictive ;  and  in  the  gratification  of  his 
private  resentments,  not  only  heaped  wrongs  and  sorrows 
upon  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  discoverers,  but  fre- 
quently impeded  the  progress  of  their  enterprises,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  crown.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  privately 
and  securely  by  his  official  situation.  His  perfidious  conduct 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to,  but  in  guarded  terms,  by  contempo- 
rary writers  of  weight  and  credit,  such  as  the  curate  of  LO0 
Pahusios,  and  the  bishop  Las  Casas ;  but*  they  evidently  were 
fearful  of  expressing  the  fulness  of  their  feelings.  Subsequent 
Spanish  historians,  always  more  or  less  controlled  by  eccle- 
siastical supervision,  have  likewise  dealt  too  fiivourably  with 
this  base-minded  man.     He  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a 
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wamine  example  of  those  perfidious  beings  in  office,  who  too 
often  he  Kke  won»«  at  the  root  of  honourable  enterprise, 
blighting,  by  their  unseen  influence,  the  firuits  of  glorious 
iction,  and  disappointing  the  hopes  of  nations. 

To  assist  Fonseca  in  his  duties,  Francisco  Pinelo  was  asso* 
eiated  with  him  as  treasurer,  and  Juan  de  Sorio  as  contador, 
or  comptroller.  Their  office,  for  the  transaction  of  Indian 
affairs,  was  fixed  at  Seville ;  extending  its  vigilance  at  the 
■ame  time  to  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  a  custom-house  was 
established  for  this  new  branch  of  navigation.  Such  was  the 
germ  of  the  Royal  India  House,  which  afterwards  rose  to 
•uch  great  power  and  importance.  A.  correspondent  office 
was  ordered  to  be  instituted  in  Hispani(^  imder  the  direction 
of  the  admiral.  These  offices  were  to  interchange  registry 
of  the  cargoes,  crews,  and  munition  of  each  ship,  by  account- 
ants who  sailed  with  it.  All  persons  thus  employed  were 
dependants  upon  the  two  comptrollers-general,  superior 
ministers  of  the  royal  revenue ;  since  the  crown  was  to  be  at 
all  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  and  to  receive  all  the  emolu- 
ments. 

The  most  minute  and  rigorous  account  was  to  be  exacted 
of  all  expenses  and  proceeds ;  and  the  most  vigilant  caution 
observed  as  to  the  persons  employed  in  the  concerns  of  the 
newly-discovered  lands.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  there 
either  to  trade  or  to  form  an  establishment,  without  express 
license  ftx>m  the  sovereigns,  firom  Columbus,  or  from  Fonseca^ 
under  the  heaviest  penaities.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  as  to 
enlarged  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  example  of  the 
Portuguese  in  refect  to  their  African  possessions,  have  been 
cited  in  excuse  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  here  mani- 
fested ;  but  it  always  more  or  less  influenced  the  policy  of 
Spain  in  her  colonial  regulations. 

Another  instance  of  the  despotic  sway  maintain^  by  the 
erown  over  commMve,  is  manifested  in  a  royal  order,  that  all 
■bins  in  the  ports  of  Andalusia,  with  their  captains,  pilots, 
and  orews,  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  serve  in  this  expedi- 
tion. Columbus  and  Fonseca  were  auth<Mieed  to  freight  or 
jNurehaM  any  of  those  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  and 
to  take  tiiem  bv  force,  if  refbsed,  even  though  thev  had  been 
freighted  by  otoer  persons,  paying  what  they  tkould  conceive 
h  faasoBame  price,  lliey  were  frurthermore  authorised  to 
tdkt  th«  roq[iunte  proyinonf)  anni,  and  tmmnnition,  from  any 
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place  or  vessel  in  which  they  might  be  found,  paying  a  £ur 
price  to  the  owners;  and  they  might  compel,  not  merely 
mariners,  but  any  officer  holding  any  itmk  or  station  whatever, 
whom  they  should  deem  necessary  to  the  service,  to  embark 
in  the  fleet  on  a  reasonable  pay  and  salary.  The  civil 
authorities,  and  all  persons  of  rank  and  standing,  were  called 
upon  to  render  all  requisite  aid  in  expediting  the  arnuunent, 
and  warned  i^ainst  creating  any  impediment,  under  penalty 
of  privation  of  office  and  confiscation  of  estate. 

To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  the  royal 
revenue  arising  from  two-thirds  of  the  church-tithes  was 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  Pinelo;  and  other  funds  were 
drawn  from  a  disgraceful  source,  from  the  jewels  aid  other 
valuables,  the  sequestrated  property  of  the  unfortunfite  Jews, 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  according  to  a  bigoted  edict  of 
the  preceding  year.  As  these  resources  were  still  inadequate, 
Pinelo  was  authorised  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  loan. 
Requisitions  were  likewise  made  for  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  for  artillery,  powder,  muskets,  lances,  corselets,  and 
cross-bows.  This  latter  weapon,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms,  was  still  preferred  by  many  to  the 
arquebuse,  and  considered  more  formidable  and  destructive ; 
the  other  having  to  be  used  with  a  match-lock,  and  being  so 
heavy  as  to  require  an  iron  rest.  The  military  stores  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  war  with  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
furnished  a  great  part  of  these  supplies.  Almost  all  the 
preceding  orders  were  issued  by  the  23rd  of  May,  while 
Columbus  was  yet  at  Barcelona.  Rarely  has  there  been  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  of  activity  in  the  dilatory  offices  of  Spain. 

As  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  wrj  professed  to  be  the 
grand  object  of  these  discoveries,  twelve  lealous  and  able 
ecclesiastics  were  chosen  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  Among  these  was  Bernardo  Buyl  or  Boyle,  • 
Benedictine  monk^  of  talent  and  reputed  sanctity,  but  one  of 
those  subtle  politicians  of  the  cloister,  who  in  those  days 
glided  into  all  temporal  concerns.  He  had  acquitted  himself 
with  success  in  recent  negociationi^ith  France,  relative  to 
the  restitution  of  Rousillon.  Bdbre  ttie  saiUng  of  the  fleet, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  his  apostolical  vicai  tor  the 
New  World,  and  placed  as  superiw  over  his  ecclesiastical 
brethren.  This  pious  mission  was  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  dignified  perfonnanoe  of  its  functions ;  the 
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queen  supplying  from  her  own  chapel  the  ornaments  and 
vestments  to  be  used  on  all  solemn  occasions.  Isabella,  from 
the  first,  took  the  most  warm  and  compassionate  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Won  by  the  accounts  given  by 
Columbus  of  their  gentleness  and  simplicity,  and  lool^g  upon 
them  as  committed  by  Heaven  to  her  especial  care,  her  heart 
was  filled  with  concern  at  their  destitute  and  ignorant  condi- 
tion. She  ordered  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  their 
religious  instruction ;  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness ;  and  enjoined  Columbus  to  inflict  signal 
punishment  on  all  Spaniards  who  should  be  guilty  of  outrage 
or  injustice  towards  them. 

By  way,  it  is  said,  of  ofiering  to  Heaven  the  first-fruits  of 
these  pagan  nations,  the  six  Indians  whom  Columbus  had 
brought  to  Barcelona  were  baptized  with  great  state  and 
ceremony;  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Juan  officiating 
as  sponsors.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  that,  on  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  they  would  &cilitate  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  their  countrpnen.  One 
of  them,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Juan,  remained  in  his 
household,  but  died  not  long  afterwards:  a  Spanish  historian 
remarked  that,  according  to  what  ought  to  be  our  pious  belief, 
he  was  the  first  of  his  nation  that  entered  heaven.* 

Before  the  departure  of  Columbus  from  Barcelona,  the 
the  provisional  agreement  made  at  Santa  F6  was  confirmed, 
granting  him  the  titles,  emoluments,  and  prerogatives  of 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  all  the  countries  he  had 
discovered,  or  might  discover.  He  was  intrusted  also  with 
the  royal  seal,  with  authority  to  use  the  name  of  their 
majesties  in  granting  letters  patent  and  commissions  within 
the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction;  with  the  right  also,  in  case  of 
absence,  to  appoint  a  person  in  his  place,  and  to  invest  him, 
for  the  time,  with  the  same  powers. 

It  had  been  premised  in  the  agreement,  that  for  all  vacant 
offices  in  the  government  of  the  islands  and  mainland,  he 
should  nominate  three  candidates,  out  of  which  number  the 
sofvereign  should  make  a  choice;  but  now,  to  save  time  and  to 
ihow  their  confidence  in  Columbus,  they  empowered  him  to 
appoint  at  once  such  persons  as  he  thought  proper,  who  were 
to  hold  their  offices  during  the  royal  pleasure.  He  had 
Ifltewis*  the  title  and  command  of  captain-general  of  the 
•  Herren,  Hist  Ind.  deoad.  L  lib.  U.  cap.  5. 
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armament  about  to  sail,  with  unqualified  powers  as  to  the 
goyemment  of  the  crews,  the  establishments  to  be  formed  in 
ihe  New  World,  and  the  ulterior  discoTeriesto  be  undertaken. 
This  was  the  honeymoon  of  royal  favour,  during  which 
Columbus  enjoyed  the  unbounded  and  well-merited  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereigns,  before  envious  minds  had  dared  to 
insinuate  a  doubt  of  his  integrity.  After  receiving  every 
mark  of  public  honour  and  private  regard,  he  took  leave  of 
the  sovereigns  on  the  28th  of  May.  The  whole  court  accom- 
panied him  firom  the  palace  to  his  dwelling,  and  attended 
also  to  pay  him  farewell  honours  on  his  departure  irom 
Barcelona  for  Seville. 

CHAPTER  IX.— [1493.] 

The  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  the  speedy 
departure  of  the  expedition  was  heightened  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  of  Portugal.  John  II.  had  unfortunately 
among  his  councillors  certain  politicians  of  that  short-sighted 
class,  who  mistake  craft  for  wisdom.  By  adopting  their  per* 
fidious  policy,  he  had  lost  the  New  World  when  it  was  an 
object  of  honourable  enterprise;  in  compliance  with  their 
advice,  he  now  sought  to  retrieve  it  by  stratagem.  He  had 
accordingly  prepared  a  large  armament,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  an  expedition  to  Africa,  but  its  real  destination  to 
seize  upon  the  newly-discovered  countries.  To  lidl  suspicion, 
Don  Buy  de  Sande  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court, 
requesting  permission  to  procure  certain  prohibited  article! 
firom  Spain  for  this  African  voyage.  He  required  also,  that 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  should  forbid  their  subjects  to  fish 
beyond  Cape  Bojador,  until  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations 
should  be  properly  defined.  The  discovery  of  Columbus,  the 
real  object  of  solicitude,  was  treated  as  an  incidental  affair. 
The  manner  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in  Portugal  was 
mentioned;  the  congratulations  of  Kmg  John  on  the  happy 
result  of  his  voyage;  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that  tlie 
admiral  had  been  instructed  to  steer  westward  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  his  hope  that  the  Castilian  sovereign! 
would  continue  to  enjoin  a  similar  track  on  their  navigators, 
—all  to  the  south  of  those  islands  being  granted  by  papal 
bull  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He  concluded  by  intimatmg 
the  entire  confidence  of  King  John,  that  should  any  of  the 
tiewly-discovered  islands  appertain  by  right  to  Portugal,  the 
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matter  would  be  adjusted  in  that  spirit  of  amity  which  existed 
between  the  two  crowns. 

Ferdinand  was  too  wary  a  politician  to  be  easily  deceived. 
He  had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  real  designs  of  King 
John,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  ambassador  had  himseu 
dispatched  Don  Lope  de  Herrera  to  the  Portuguese  court, 
iuniished  with  double  instructions,  and  with  two  letters  of 
widely  opposite  tenour.  The  first  was  couched  in  aflfectionate 
terms,  acknowledging  the  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to 
Columbus,  and  communicatii^  the  nature  of  his  discoveries; 
requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese  navigators 
might  be  prohibited  from  visiting  those  newly-discovered 
lands,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had 
prohibited  their  subjects  from  interfering  with  the  African 
possessions  of  Portugal. 

In  case,  however,  the  ambassador  should  find  that  King 
John  had  either  sent,  or  was  about  to  send,  vessels  to  the  New 
World,  he  was  to  withhold  the  amicable  letter,  and  present 
the  other,  couched  in  stem  and  peremptory  terms,  and  for- 
bidding any  enterprise  of  the  kind.*  A  keen  diplomatic  game 
ensued  between  toe  two  sovereigns,  perplexing  to  any  spec- 
tator not  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  their  play.  Resende, 
in  his  history  of  King  John  II.,  informs  us,  that  the  Portu- 
guese monarch,  by  laive  presents,  or  rather  bribes,  held 
certain  of  the  confidentifd  members  of  the  Castilian  cabinet  in 
his  interest,  who  informed  him  of  the  most  secret  councils  of 
iheir  court.  The  roads  were  thronged  with  couriers;  scarce 
was  an  intention  expressed  by  Ferdinand  to  his  ministers,  but 
it  was  conveyed  to  his  rival  monarch.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Spanish  sovereign  seemed  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
some  enchantment.  King  John  anticipated  all  their  move- 
ments, and  ^)peared  to  dive  into  their  very  thoughts.  Their 
ambassadors  were  crossed  on  the  road  by  Portuguese  ambas- 
sadors, empowered  to  settle  the  very  points  about  which  they 
ihey  were  going  to  make  remonstrances.  Frequently,  when 
Ferdinand  proposed  a  sudden  and  perplexing  question  to  the 
envoys  at  his  court,  which  apparently  would  require  fresh 
instructions  from  the  sovereigns,  he  would  be  astonished  by 
a  prompt  and  positive  reply;  most  of  the  questions  which 
were  likely  to  occmr  having,  through  secret  information,  been 

*  Henwra,  Hlit  lad.,  deosd.  i.  lib.  il    Zurita,  Anales  de  Angon, 
fib.  L  Mp.  25. 
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finreseen  and  provided  for.  As  a  nurmise  of  treachery  in  tha 
cabinet  might  naturally  anfle.  King  John,  while  he  rewarded 
his  i^nts  in  secret,  endeavoured  to  divert  auapicifmt  from 
them  upon  others,  making  rich  presents  of  jewels  to  the  Duke 
del  Inmntado  and  other  Spanish  grandees  of  incorruptibls 
integrity.* 

Such  is  the  intriguing  diplomatic  craft  which  too  oftoi 
passes  for  refined  policy,  and  is  extolled  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
cabinet;  but  all  corrupt  and  disingenuous  measures  are  uiu 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  politician  and  a  magnanimous  prince. 
The  grand  principles  of  right  and  wrong  operate  in  the  same 
way  between  nations  as  between  individuals;  fiur  and  open 
conduct  and  inviolable  feiith,  however  they  may  appear 
adverse  to  present  purposes,  are  the  only  kind  of  policy  that 
will  insure  ultimate  and  honourable  success. 

King  John,  having  received  intelligence,  in  the  ftuiive 
■lanner  that  has  been  menti<med,  of  the  double  instructions 
fomished  to  Don  Lope  de  Herrera,  received  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  any  resort  to  his  peremptory  letl^. 
He  had  already  di^iatched  an  extra  envoy  to  the  Spanidi 
eourt  to  keep  it  in  good  humour,  and  he  now  i^pointed 
Doctor  Pero  Dias  and  Don  Ruy  de  Pena  ambaseadors  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  to  adjust  all  questions  relative  to  the  new 
■■  dMCOveries,  and  promised  that  no  vessel  should  be  permitted 
to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  within  sixty  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Bareekma. 

These  ambassadors  were  uMtructed  to  propose,  as  a  mode 
ef  effiaetnaUy  settling  all  claims,  that  a  line  uxould  be  drawn 
from  the  Caaaries  Sesub  west:  all  lands  and  seas  north  of  it  to 
appertain  to  the  Oa^itilifl*  court;  all  south  to  the  ^rown  of 
Portugal,  eaeepting  any  islands  already  in  possession  of  either 
jpower.f 

Feidtfiand  had  now  the  vantage-ground;  his  obieet  was  to 
gain  time  for  the  preparation  and  cbparture  of  Columbus,  bjr 
entangling  King  John  in  l(Mkg  diplomatic  negociatioos.^  In 
r^y  to  his  ^xiposals,  he  despatched  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala 
and  Don  Garcia  Lopes,  de  Caravajal  on  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Portugal,  in  which  there  was  great  outward  ponq»  and  parade, 

*  Resoade,  Yids  dcd  Sef  Dsaoi  imm.  II.  cap.  10f.    Faris  f  Souzs, 
Xuropa  Portugueaa,  torn.  ii.  cap.  4,  p.  8. 
t  ZuriU,  lib.  i.  cap.  25.    Herren^  deoad.  L  lib.  tf.  es|p.  «. 
X  Tsflconcelos;  Pvn  Juan  II.  lib.  ri. 
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and  many  professions  of  amity,  but  the  whole  purport  of  whicfie 
was  to  propose  to  submit  the  territorial  questions  which  had 
risen  between  them  to  arbitration,  or  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  stately  embassy  moved  with  becoming  slowness,  but  a 
special  envoy  was  sent  in  advance  to  apprise  the  king  of 
Portugal  of  its  approach,  in  order  to  keep  him  waiting  for  its 
communications. 

King  John  imderstood  the  whole  nature  and  object  of  the 
embassy,  and  felt  that  Ferdinand  was  foiling  him.  Th& 
ambassadors  at  length  arrived,  and  delivered  their  credentials 
with  great  form  and  ceremony.  As  they  retired  from  Yna 
presence,  he  looked  after  them  contemptuously.  **  Thier 
embassy  from  our  cousin,"  said  he,  *'  wants  both  head  and 
feet."  He  alluded  to  the  character  both  of  the  mission  and 
the  envoys.  Don  Garcia  de  Caravajal  was  vain  and  frivolous, 
and  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  lame  of  one  leg.* 

In  the  height  of  his  vexation,  King  John  is  even  said  tO' 
have  held  out  some  vague  show  of  hostile  intentions,  taking 
occasion  to  let  the  ambassadors  discover  him  reviewing  his 
cavahy,  and  dropping  ambiguous  words  in  their  hearing, 
which  might  be  construed  into  something  of  menacing  im- 
port.f  The  embassy  retiimed  to  Castile,  leaving  him  in  a 
state  of  perplexity  and  irritation ;  but  whatever  might  be  his 
chagrin,  his  discretion  prevented  him  from  coming  to  an  opea 
rupture.  He  had  some  hopes  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  pope,  to  whom  he  had  sent  an  embassy,  complaining  o£ 
the  pretended  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  as  infiinging  the 
territories  granted  to  Portugal  by  papal  bull,  and  earnestly 
imploring  redress.  Here,  as  has  been  shown,  his  wary 
antagonist  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  he  was  doomed 
again  to  be  foiled.  The  only  reply  his  ambassador  received, 
was  a  reference  to  the  line  of  partition  from  pole  to  pole,  sa 
sagely  devised  by  his  Holiness.  |  Such  was  this  royal  game  of 
diplomacy,  where  the  parties  were  playing  for  a  newly- 
discovered  world.  John  II.  was  able  and  intelligent,  and 
had  crafty  councillors  to  advise  him  in  all  his  moves ;  but 
whenever  deep  and  subtle  policy  was  required,  Ferdioand 
was  master  of  the  game. 

*  Yasconcelos,  lib.  vi.    Bsrroi,  Asis,  d.  L,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 

t  Vaaconceloa,  lib.  vi. 

i  Herrer»|  deoul.  i.,  lib.  11.  cap.  5. 
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CHAPTER  X.— .[1493.] 

DiSTBUSTFUL  of  8ome  attempt  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to 
interfere  with  their  discoveries,  ^e  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  the 
course  of  their  negociations,  wrote  repeatedly  to  Columbus, 
ui^g  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  His  zeal,  however, 
needed  no  incitement ;  immediately  on  arriving  at  Seville,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  he  proceeded  with  all  diligence  to  fit 
out  the  armament,  making  use  of  the  powers  given  him  to 
put  in  requisition  the  ships  and  crews  i^hich  were  in  the 
harbours  of  Andalusia.  He  was  joined  soon  after  by  Fonseca 
and  Soria,  who  had  remained  for  a  time  at  Barcelona ;  and 
with  their  imited  exertions,  a  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  large 
and  small,  was  soon  in  a  state  of  preparation.  The  best  pilots 
were  chosen  for  the  service,  and  the  crews  were  mustered  in 
presence  of  Soria  the  comptroller.  A  number  of  skilful 
husbandmen,  miners,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanics,  were 
engaged  for  the  projected  colony.  Horses,  both  for  military 
purposes  and  for  stocking  the  country,  cattle,  and  domestic 
animals  of  all  kinds,  were  likewise  provided.  Grain,  seeds  of 
various  plants,  vines,  sugar-canes,  grafts,  and  saplings,  were 
embarked,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  mercmajidise, 
consisting  of  trinkets,  beads,  hawks'  belu,  looking-glasses, 
and  other  showy  trifles,  calculated  for  trafficking  with  the 
natives.  Nor  was  there  wanting  an  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  munitions  of  war,  and  meicUcines  and 
refreshments  for  the  sick. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  respect- 
ing this  expedition.  The  most  extravagant  fimcies  were 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  New  World.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  voyagers  who  had  visited  it,  were  full  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  for  in  fact  they  had  nothing  but  vague  and  con^ 
fused  notions  concerning  it,  like  the  recollection  of  a  dream, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  Columbus  himself  had  beheld 
everything  through  the  most  delusive  medium.  The  vivaci^ 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his 
ardent  spirit,  while  they  roused  ^e  public  to  a  wonderful 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  prepared  the  way  for  bitter  disappointr 
ment.  The  cupidity  of  the  avaricious  was  inflamed  with  the 
idea  of  regions  of  unappropriated  wealth,  where  the  rivers 
rolled  over  golden  sands,  and  the  mountains  teemed  with 
gems  and  precious  metals;  where  the  groves  produced  spioea 
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and  perfumes,  and  the  ehores  of  the  ocean  were  sown  with 
pearl.  Others  had  conceived  visions  of  a  loftier  kind.  It 
was  a  romantic  and  stirring  age,  and  the  wars  with  the  Moors 
being  over,  and  hostilities  with  the  French  suspended,  die 
bold  and  restless  ^irits  of  the  nation,  imnatient  <n  the  mono* 
tony  of  peaceful  life,  were  eager  for  employment.  To  these, 
the  New  World  presented  a  vast  field  for  wild  enterprise  and 
extraordinary  adventure,  so  congenial  to  the  Spanish  character 
in  that  period  of  its  meridian  fervour  and  brilliancy.  Many 
hidalgos  of  high  rank,  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and 
Andalusian  cavaliers,  schooled  in  arms,  and  m(q>ired  with  a 
passion  fer  hardy  achievements  by  the  romantic  wars  of 
Granada,  pressed  into  the  expeditimi,  some  in  the  royal 
■ervice,  others  at  their  own  cost.  To  ihcm  it  vma  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  series  of  orusades,  surpassing  in  exlrat 
and  splendour  the  chivalrous  enterprises  to  tiie  Holy  Land* 
They  pictured  to  themselves  vast  and  beautiM  ishuBda  of  the 
ooean  to  be  overrun  and  subdued ;  their  internal  wonders  to 
be  ei^ored,  and  the  banner  of  the  cross  to  be  planted  on  the 
walls  of  the  cities  they  were  supposed  to  contain.  Theaoe 
they  wwe  to  nuike  their  way  to  the  shores  of  India,  or  rather 
Ana,  penetrate  into  Mangi  and  Cathay,  convert,  or,  what  was 
'die  same  thing,  conquer,  the  Grand  Khan,  and  thus  open 
m  glorious  career  of  arms  among  the  i^lendid  countries  and 
semi-barbarous  nations  of  the  East.  Thus,  no  one  had  any 
definite  idea  of  the  object  or  nature  of  the  service  on  iHiich 
he  was  embarking,  or  the  situation  and  character  of  the 
region  to  which  he  was  bound.  Indeed,  diuing  this  fever  of 
the  inu^ination,  had  sober  fects  and  cold  realities  been  pre- 
sented, tii^  would  have  heea.  rejected  vrith  disdain ;  for  there 
2S  pothing  of  which  the  pididic  is  more  impatient  than  of 
being  disturbed  in  the  indvdgence  of  any  of  its  golden  dreams. 
Among  the  noted  personages  who  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion, was  a  young  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Don  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  personal  endowments 
mod  his  daring  spirit ;  and  who  distingudied  himself  among 
ihe  early  discoverers  by  many  pmloos  expeditions  and  sio- 
gnkr  exploits.  He  was  of  a  good  femily,  eousin-gernan  to 
iSae  venerable  Father  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Inquisitor  of  Spain ; 
bad  been  brought  up  under  the  patnmage  oi  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Celi,  and  had  served  in  the  wars  i^;ainst  the  Moors. 
Ha  was  of   small  stature,  but  vigorous  make,  well  pro- 
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portioned,  daric  complezioned,  of  handsome,  animated  ooun- 
tenanoe,  and  incredible  strength  and  agility.  Expert  at  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  aocomplicdied  in  all  manly  and  warlike 
exercises,  an  admirable  hors^nan,  and  a  partisan  txAiSdet  of 
the  hi^est  order ;  bold  of  heart,  free  of  spirit,  <^n  of  hand  ; 
fierce  in  fight,  quick  in  brawl,  but  ready  to  forgire  and  prone 
to  foi^t  an  injury ;  he  was  for  a  lon^  time  the  idtoA.  of  the 
rash  and  roving  youth  who  engaged  m  the  early  expediti<ma 
to  the  New  World,  and  has  been  made  the  hero  of  many 
wonderful  tales.  On  introducing  him  to  historical  notice. 
Las  Casas  gives  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  exploits,  which 
would  be  unworthy  of  record,  but  that  it  exhibits  the  singular 
character  of  the  man. 

Queen  Isabella  being  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 
ScTille,  better  known  as  the  Giralda,  Ojeda,  to  entertain  her 
majesty,  and  to  give  proofs  of  his  courage  and  agility,  mounted 
on  a  great  beam  which  projected  in  the  air,  twenty  feet  from 
the  tower,  at  such  an  immense  height  from  the  ground,  that 
the  people  bdow  looked  like  dwarfs,  and  it  was  enough  to 
make  Ojeda  himself  shudder  to  look  down.  Along  this  beam 
he  walked  briskly,  and  with  as  much  confidence  as  though  he 
had  been  pacing  his  chamber.  When  arrived  at  the  end,  he 
stood  on  one  1^,  lifting  the  other  in  the  air ;  then  turning 
nimbly  round,  he  returned  in  the  same  way  to  the  tower, 
i&naffiected  by  the  giddy  height,  whence  the  least  false  step 
would  have  precipitated  him  and  dashed  him  to  pieces.  He 
afterwards  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  beam,'  and  placing  the 
other  against  the  wall  of  the  building,  threw  an  ocan^  to  the 
smnmit  of  the  tower,  a  proof,  says  Las  Caaas,  of  muaeoae 
muscular  strength.  Such  was  Alonso  de  O^eda,  who  soon 
became  conspicuous  among  the  IbUowen  of  O^umbus,  and 
was  always  foremost  in  every  enterprise  of  an  adventuroaa 
nature  :  who  courted  peril  as  if  for  the  very  love  of  dang^, 
and  seemed  to  fig^t  more  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting  than  £of 
tiie  sake  of  distinction.* 

The  number  of  persons  permitted  to  embark  in  the  expedi- 
tion, had  been  limited  to  one  thousand ;  but  such  was  the 
ui^ent  application  of  volunteers  to  be  allowed  to  enlist  with- 
out pay,  that  the  number  had  increased  to  twelve  hundred. 
Many  more  were  refused  for  want  of  room  in  the  ships  for 

*  Las  Cum,  lib.  i.,  MS.  Pizarro,  Varones  IHustres.  Herxara,  Hiti 
Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 
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their  accommodation,  but  some  contrived  to  get  admitted  bj 
stealth,  80  that  eventually  about  fifteen  hundred  set  sail  in 
the  fleet.  As  Columbus,  in  his  laudable  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  enterprise,  provided  everything  that  might  be  necessary 
in  various  possible  emergencies,  the  expenses  of  the  outfit 
exceeded  what  had  been  anticipated.  This  gave  rise  to 
occasional  demurs  on  the  part  of  the  comptroller,  Juan  de 
Soria,  who  sometimes  refused  to  sign  the  accounts  of  the 
admiral,  and  in  the  course  of  their  transactions  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  deference  due  both  to  his  character  and 
statioti.  For  this  he  received  repeated  and  severe  reprimands 
from  the  sovereigns,  who  emphatically  commanded  that 
Columbus  shoidd  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
everything  done  to  facilitate  his  plans  and  yield  him  satisfac- 
tion. From  similar  injunctions  inserted  in  the  royal  letters 
to  Fonseca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville,  it  is  probable  that  he 
also  had  occasionally  indulged  in  the  captious  exercise  of  his 
official  powers.  He  appears  to  have  demurred  to  \arious 
requisitions  of  Columbus,  particularly  one  for  footmen  and 
other  domestics  for  his  immediate  service,  to  form  his  houses 
hold  and  retinue  as  admiral  and  viceroy ;  a  demand  which 
was  confiidered  superfluous  by  the  prelate,  as  all  who  em- 
barked in  the  expedition  were  at  his  command.  In  reply, 
the  sovereigns  ordered  that  he  should  be  allowed  ten  escuderos 
de  d  piCf  or  footmen,  and  twenty  persons  in  other  domestic 
capacities,  and  reminded  Fonseca  of  their  chai^  that,  both 
in  the  nature  and*  mode  of  his  transactions  with  the  admiral, 
he  should  study  to  give  him  content ;  observing  that,  as  the 
whole  armament  was  intrusted  to  his  command,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  his  wishes  should  be  consulted,  and  no  onQ 
embarrass  him  with  punctilios  and  difficulties.''^ 

These  trivial  difierences  are  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
from  the  efibct  they  appear  to  have  had  on  the  mind'  of 
Fonseca,  for  from  them  we  must  date  the  rise  of  that  singular 
hostility  which  he  ever  afterwards  manifested  towards 
Columbus ;  which  every  year  increased  in  rancour,  and  which 
he  gratified  in  the  most  invidious  manner,  by  secretly  multi- 
plyii^  impediments  and  vexations  in  his  path. 

While  the  expedition  was  yet  lingering  in  port,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  a  Portuguese  caravel  had  set  sail 
from  Madeira  and  steered  for  the  west.     Suspicions  were 
*  Nayarrete,  Colec,  torn,  ii.    Pocnmentos,  No.  62-6  6» 
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immediately  awakened  that  she  was  bound  for  the  latelw 
discovered  lands.  Columbus  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the 
sovereigns,  and  proposed  to  dispatch  a  part  of  his  fleet  in 
pursuit  of  her.  His  proposition  was  approved,  but  not 
carried  into  effect.  On  remonstrances  being  made  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  King  John  declared  that  the  vessel  had 
sailed  without  his  permission,  and  that  he  would  send  three 
caravels  to  bring  her  back.  This  only  served  to  increase  the 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  who  considered  the  whole 
a  deep-laid  stratagem,  and  that  it  was  intended  the  vessels 
should  join  their  forces,  and  pursue  their  course  together  to 
the  New  World.  Columbus  was  ui^ed,  therefore,  to  depart 
without  an  hour's  delay,  and  instructed  to  steer  Mride  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  entirely  avoid  the  Portuguese  coasts  and 
islands,  for  fear  of  molestation.  If  he  met  with  any  vessels 
in  the  seas  he  had  explored,  he  was  to  seize  them,  and 
inflict  rigorous  punishment  on  the  crews.  Fonseca  was  also 
ordered  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  in  case  any  expedition  sailed 
from  Portugal  to  send  double  the  force  after  it.  These  pre- 
cautions, however,  proved  unnecessary.  Whether  such  cara- 
vels actually  did  sail,  and  whether  they  were  sent  with 
sinister  motives  by  Portugal,  does  not  appear ;  nothing  was 
either  seen  or  heard  of  them  by  Columbus  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage. 

it  may  be  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  anticipate^ 
in  this  place,  the  regular  course  of  history,  and  mention  the 
manner  in  which  this  territorial  question  was  finally  settled 
between  the  rival  sovereigns.  It  was  impossible  for  King 
John  to  repress  his  disquiet  at  the  indefinite  enterprises  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs ;  he  did  not  know  how  far  they  might  ex.' 
tend,  and  whether  they  nught  not  forestall  him  in  all  his  anti- 
cipated discoveries  in  India.  Finding,  however,  all  attempts 
fruitless  to  gain  by  stratagem  an  advantage  over  his  wary  and 
skilful  antagonist,  and  despairing  of  any  further  assistance 
tram  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  recourse,  at  last,  to  fair  and 
amicable  n^ociations,  and  found,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
those  who  turn  aside  into  the  inviting  but  crooked  paths  of 
craft,  that  had  he  kept  to  the  line  of  fi^&nk  and  open  policy,  he 
would  have  saved  himself  a  world  of  perplexity,  and  have  ar- 
rived sooner  at  his  object.  He  offered  to  leave  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  the  free  prosecution  of  their  western  discovery,  and 
to  conform  to  the  plan  of  partition  by  a  meridian  line :  but  he 
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repfesented  that  this  line  had  not  been  drawn  far  enough  to 
me  west ;  that  while  it  left  the  wide  ocean  free  to  the  range 
of  Spanish  enterprise,  his  navigators  could  not  venture  more 
than  «  hundred  leagues  west  of  his  possessions,  and  had  no 
■cope  or  tea-room  for  their  southern  voyages. 

After  much  difficulty  and  discussion,  tiiis  momentous  dis- 
pnte  was  adjusted  by  deputies  from  the  two  crowns^  who  met 
at  Tordesillas  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1494,  signed  a  treaty,  by  whi(£  the  papal  line  of 
partition  was  moved  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues 
west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  was  agreed  that  within 
■ix  months  an  equal  number  of  caravels  and  mariners,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  nations,  should  rendezvous  at  the  island  of 
the  Grand  Canary,  provided  with  men  learned  in  astronomy 
and  navigation.  They  were  to  proceed  thence  to  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  and  thence  westward  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues,  and  determine  the  proposed  line  from  pole  to  pole, 
dividing  the  ocean  between  the  two  nations.*  Each  of  the 
two  powers  engi^ed  solemnly  to  observe  the  boimds  thus 
prescribed,  and  to  prosecute  no  enterprise  beyond  its  {nroper 
bmits;  though  it  was  i^reed  that  the  Spanish  navigators 
might  tniverse  freely  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ocean  in  prose* 
euting  their  rightful  voyages.  Various  circumstances  im- 
peded the  proposed  expedition  to  determine  the  line,  but  the 
treaty  remained  in  force,  and  prevented  all  further  discussions. 

Thus,  says  Vasconcelos,  this  great  question,  the  greatest 
erer  agitated  between  the  two  crowns,  for  it  was  the  partition 
opf  a  new  worid,  was  amicably  settled  by  the  prudence  and  ad- 
dress of  two  of  the  most  politic  monardis  that  ever  swayed 
the  sceptre.  It  was  arranged  to  the  8atisfocti<Mi  of  both 
parties,  each  holding  hims^  entitled  to  the  vast  countries 
that  might  be  discovered  within  his  boandary,  without  any 
Ti^azd  to  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants. 


BOOK  YI. 

CHAPTER  I.—[1493.] 
Thx  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  seocmd  voyage  of  dis- 


covery presented  a  brilliant  contrast  to  his  gloomy  cmbarica- 

*  Znrita,  Hist  del  "Rey  renumd.,  fib.  1.  cap.  29.     Tascmieelos, 
»b.ri. 
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tion  at  Palos.  On  the  25th  of  September,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  whitened  by  his  fleet.  There  were 
three  large  ships  of  heavy  burden*  and  fourteen  caravels, 
loitering  with  napping  sailR,  and  awaiting  the  signal  to  get 
under  way.  The  harbour  resounded  with  the  well-known 
note  of  the  sailor,  hoisting  sail,  or  weighing  anchor ;  a  mot- 
ley crowd  were  hurrying  on  board,  and  taking  leave  of  their 
friends  in  the  prospect  of  a  prosperous  voyage  and  triumphant 
return.  There  was  the  high-spirited  cavalier,  bound  on  ro- 
mantic enterprise  ;  the  hardy  navigator,  ambitious  of  acquir* 
ing  laurels  in  these  unknown  seas ;  the  roving  adventurer, 
seeking  novelty  and  excitement ;  the  keen,  calculating  specu- 
lator, eager  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  savage  tribes ;  and 
the  pale  missionary  from  the  cloister,  anxious  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  the  diurch,  or  devoutly  zealous  for  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  faith.  AH  w^e  fuU  of  animation  and  lively  hope. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  by  the  populace  as  devoted  men, 
bound  upon  a  dark  and  desperate  enterprise,  they  were  con- 
templated with  envy,  as  fiivoured  mortals,  bound  to  golden 
regions  and  happy  climes,  where  nothing  but  wealth,  and 
wonder,  and  delights  awaited  them.  Columbus,  conspicuous 
for  his  height  and  his  commanding  appearance,  was  attended 
by  his  two  sons  Diego  and  Fernando,  the  eldest  but  a  strips 
Img,  who  had  come  to  witness  his  departuref,  both  proud  o^ 
the  glory  of  their  father.  Wherever  he  passed,  every  eye 
followed  him  with  admiration,  and  every  tongue  praised  and 
blessed  him.  Before  sunrise  the  whole  fleet  was  under  way; 
the  weather  was  serene  and  propitious,  and  as  the  populace 
watched  their  parting  sails  brightening  in  the  morning  beams, 
ihey  looked  forward  to  their  joyful  return  laden  with  the  trea* 
sures  of  the  New  World. 

According  to  the  instructions  of  the  sovereigns,  Columbus 
steered  wide  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  its  islands,  stand- 
ing to  the  south-west  of  the  Canaries,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  October.  After  touching  at  the  Grand  Canary,  he 
anchored  on  the  5th  at  Gomera,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood 
and  water.    Here  also  he  purchased  calves,  goats,  and  sheep, 

*  Peter  Martyr  atys  they  were  osrraokg  (a  \arg6  qMcies  of  meiehanfc> 
vessel,  priBcipally  wied  in  coasting  trade),  of  one  hundred  tons  burden, 
and  that  two  of  the  caravels  were  much  larger  than  die  rest,  and  more 
capable  of  bearing  decks  from  the  size  of  their  masts.— Decad.  L  lib.  i. 

t  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  44. 
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to  stock  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  and  eight  hogs,  from  which, 
according  to  Las  Casas,  the  infinite  number  of  swine  was  pro- 
pagated, with  which  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World  subsequently  abounded.  A  nimiber  of  domestic  fowls 
trere  likewise  purchased,  which  were  the  origin  of  the  species 
in  the  New  World ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  seeds 
of  oranges,  lemons,  bergamots,  melons,  and  various  orchard 
fruits,*  which  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the 
west,  from  the  Hesperides  or  Fortunate  Islands  of  the  Old 
World.t 

On  the  7th,  when  about  to  sail,  Columbus  gave  to  the  com- 
mander of  each  vessel  a  sealed  letter  of  instructions,  in  which 
was  specified  his  route  to  the  harbour  of  Nativity,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  cacique  Guacanagari.  This  was  only  to  be 
opened  in  case  of  being  separated  by  accident,  as  he  wished 
to  make  a  mystery,  as  long  as  possible,  of  the  exact  route  to 
the  newly-discovered  country,  lest  adventurers  of  other  na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  Portuguese,  should  follow  in  his 
track,  and  interfere  with  his  cnterprises4 

After  making  sail  from  Gomera,  they  were  becalmed  for  a 
few  days  among  the  Canaries,  until,  on  the  13th  of  October,  a 
fair  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  east,  which  soon  carried  them 
out  of  sight  of  the  island  of  Ferro.  Colimibus  held  his  course 
to  the  south-west,  intending  to  keep  considerably  more  to  the 
southward  than  in  his  first  voyage,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with' 
the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  of  which  he  had  received  such  vague 
and  wonderful  accounts  from  the  Indians.  §  Being  in  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds,  the  breeze  continued  fair  and 
steady,  with  a  quiet  sea  and  pleasant  weather,  and  by  the 
24th  they  had  made  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of 
Gomera,  without  seeing  any  of  those  fields  of  sea- weeds  en-, 
countered  within  a  much  less  distance  on  their  first  voyage. 
At  that  time  their  appearance  was  important,  and  almost  pro- 
vidential, inspiring  continual  hope,  and  enticing  them  forward 
in  their  dubious  enterprise.     Now  they  needed  no  such  sig- 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  83. 

t  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  wild  oranges,  small  and 
bitter,  as  well  as  wild  lemons,  in  the  New  World,  prior  to  the  discovery. 
Caldcleugh  also  mentions  that  the  Brazilians  consider  the  small  bitter 
wild  orange  of  native  origin.— Humboldt,  Essaij  Politique  sur  I'lile  de 
Cuba,  tom.  i.  p.  68. 

t  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 

I  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
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nals,  being  full  of  confidence  and  lively  anticipation,  and  on 
seeing  a  swallow  circling  about  the  ships,  and  being  visited 
occasionally  by  sudden  showers,  they  began  to  look  out  cheerily 
for  land. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  October  they  had  in  the  night  a 
gust  of  hca^'y  rain,  accompanied  by  the  severe  thunder  and 
lightning  of  the  tropics.  It  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  they 
considered  themselves  in  much  peril,  until  they  beheld  several 
of  those  lambent  flames  playing  about  the  tops  of  the  masts, 
and  gliding  along  the  rigging,  which  have  always  been  objects 
of  superstitious  fancies  among  sailors.  Fernando  Columbus 
makes  remarks  on  them  strongly  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  '*  On  the  same  Saturday,  in  the  night,  was 
seen  St.  Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers,  at  the  topmast: 
there  was  much  rain  and  great  thunder ;  I  mean  to  say,  that 
those  lights  were  seen,  which  mariners  affirm  to  be  the  body 
of  St.  Elmo,  on  beholding  which  they  chant  litanies  and 
orisons,  holding  it  for  certain,  that  in  the  tempest  in  which  he 
appears,  no  one  is  in  danger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  leave  the 
matter  to  them ;  but  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  similar  lights 
have  sometimes  appeared  to  the  Roman  mariners  during  tem- 

{)ests  at  sea,  which  they  said  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which 
ikewise  Seneca  makes  mention."* 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  November,  Co- 
lumbus was  COL  vinced  from  the  colour  of  the  sea,  the  nature 
of  the  waves,  and  the  variable  winds  and  frequent  showers, 
that  they  must  be  near  to  land  ;  he  gave  orders,  therefore,  to 
take  in  sail,  and  to  maintain  a  vigilant  watch  throughout  the 
night.  He  had  judged  with  his  usual  sagacity.  In  the 
morning  a  lofty  island  was  descried  to  the  west,  at  the  sight 
of  which  there  were  shouts  of  joy  throughout  the  fleet.  Co- 
lumbus  gave  to  the  island  the  name  of  Dominica,  from  having 
discovei'ed  it  on  Sunday.  As  the  ships  moved  gently  onward, 
other  islands  rose  to  sight,  covered  with  forests,  while  flights 
of  parrots,  and  other  tropical  birds,  passed  from  one  to  the 
other. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  45.  A  similar  mention  is  made  of  this 
nautical  superstition  in  the  voyage  of  Magellan.  "  During  these  great 
storms,  they  said  that  St.  Elmo  appeared  at  the  topmast  with  a  lighted 
candle,  and  sometimes  with  two,  upon  which  the  people  shed  tears  of 
joy,  receiving  great  consolation,  and  nluted  him  according  to  the  custom 
of  mariners.  He  remained  visible  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
disappeared,  with  a  great  flash  of  lightning,  which  blinded  the  people.** 
— Herrer   decad.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
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The  crews  were  now  assembled  on  the  decks  of  the  sereral' 
ships,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their  prosperous  royaee, 
ana  their  happy  discovery  of  land,  chanting  the  Salve  Regtna 
and  other  anthems.  Such  was  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
Columbus  celebrated  all  his  discoveries,  and  which,  in  fact, 
was  generally  observed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
voyagers. 

CHAPTER  II.— [1493.] 

The  islands  *amon^  which  Columbus  had  arrived,  wcto  a 
part  of  that  beautiful  cluster  called  by  some  the  Antilles, 
which  sweep  almost  in  a  semicircle  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  Paria  on  the  southern  continent, 
forming  a  kind  of  barrier  between  the  main  ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  sea. 

During  the  first  day  that  he  entered  this  archipelago,  Co- 
lumbus saw  no  less  than  six  islands  of  different  magnitude. 
They  were  clothed  in  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  breezes  fix>m 
them  were  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  theic  forests. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  good  anchorage  at  Dominica,  he 
stood  for  another  of  the  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
his  ship,  Mangalante.  Here  he  landed,  displayed  the  royal 
banner,  and  took  possession  of  the  arehipelngo  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereigns.  The  island  appeared  to  be  uninhabited;  a 
rich  and  dense  forest  overspread  it ;  some  of  the  trees  were 
in  blossom,  others  laden  with  unknown  fruits,  others  possess- 
ing spicy  odours — among  which  was  one  with  the  leaf  of  the 
laurel  and  the  fr£^;rance  of  the  clove. 

Hence  they  made  sail  for  an  island  of  lai^r  size,  with  a 
remarkable  mountain ;  one  peak,  which  proved  afterwards  to 
be  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  rose  to  a  great  height,  with  streams 
of  water  gushing  from  it.  As  they  approached  within  three 
leagues,  they  beheld  a  cataract  of  such  height,  that,  to  use  tho 
words  of  the  narrator,  it  seemed  to  be  falling  from  the  sky. 
As  it  broke  into  foam  in  its  descent,  many  at  first  believed  it 
to  be  merely  a  stratum  of  white  rock.*  To  this  island,  which 
tMSi  called  by  tho.  Indians  Turuqueira,!  the  admiral  gave  the 
name  of  GUadaloupe,  having  promised  the  monks  of  oiu:  Lady 
of  Guadtiloupe  in  Estremadura,  to  call  some  newly-disoovered 
pUce  aftor  their  convent 

Landing  here  on  the  4tb,  they  visiiod.  ai  viUagc  near  tho 


**  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanoa.         f  Letter  of  Dr.  Qhanea. 
Ollli  it  Caraoueiny  or  Quersquiera,  decad.  L  lib.  ii. 
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shore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled,  some  even  leaving  their 
children  behind  in  their  terror  and  confusion,  lliese  the 
Spaniards  soothed  with  caresses,  binding  hawks'  bells  and 
other  trinkets  round  their  arms.  This  village,  like  most  of 
those  of  the  island,  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  built 
round  a  public  place  or  square.  The  houses  were  constructed 
of  trunks  of  trees  interwoven  with  reeds  and  branches,  and 
thatched  with  palm-leaves.  They  were  square,  not  circular 
like  those  of  the  other  islands,*  and  each  had  its  portico  or 
shelter  from  the  sun.  One  of  the  porticoes  was  decorated  with 
images  of  serpents  tolerably  carved  in  wood.  For  furniture 
they  had  hammocks  of  cotton  net,  and  utensils  formed  of  ca* 
labashes  or  earthenware,  equal  to  the  best  of  those  of  llispan- 
iola.  There  were  large  quantities  of  cotton ;  some  in  the 
wool,  some  in  yam,  and  some  wrought  into  cloth  of  very  to- 
lerable texture ;  and  many  bows  and  aiTows,  the  latter  tipped 
with  sharp  bones.  Provisions  seemed  to  abound.  There 
were  many  domesticated  geese  like  those  of  Europe,  and  par- 
rot§  as  large  as  household  fowls,  with  blue,  greeny  white,,  and 
scarlet  plumage,  being  the  splendid  species  called  gaacama|^oai 
Here  also  the  Spaniards  iirst  met  with  the  anaua,  urpuM* 
apple,  the  flavour  and  fn^^'aucc  of  which  OBtonidbed  aad 
delighted  them.  In  one  of  the  houses  they  were-surprited-to 
find  a  pan  or  other  utensil  of  iron,  not  having  eiper  met  with 
that  metal  in  the  New  World.  Feniando  Golbn  supposes 
that  it  was  formed  of  a  certain  kind  of  heo-ry  stone  found 
among  those  islands,  which,  when  burnt,  has  the  appearance 
of  shining  iron  ;  or  it  might  have  been  some-utensil  brought 
by  the  Indians  from  Hispaniola.  Certain  it  is,  thai  no  native 
iron  was  ever  found  among  the  people  of  these  ialandtt 

In  another  house  was  the  stem-post  of  a  vessel.  How  had 
it  reached  these  shores,  which  appeared  never  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  ships  of  civiUzod  man  ?  Was  it  the  wreck  of 
some  vessel  from  tho  more  enlightened  countries  of  Asia^ 
which  they  supj)osed  to  Ho  somewhere  in  this  direction  ?  Or 
a  part  of  the  caravel  which  Columbus  had  lost  at  the  island 
of  Hispnniola  during  his  first  voyage  ?  Or  a  fragment  of 
some  Kuroi)ean  ship  which  had  driitcd  across  tho  Atlantic  ? 
The  latter  was  most  probably  the  case.  The  oonstant  current 
which  sets  over  from  tho  coast  of  Africa,  produoed  by  the 
steady  prevalence  of  tlie  trade- winds,  must  occasionally  bring 
wrecks  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New ;  and  long  before  the 
■*■  Hist,  del  Almiiaats,  cap.  02. 
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discovery  of  Columbus,  the  savages  of  the  islands  and  the 
coasts  may  have  gazed  with  wonder  at  fragments  of  European 
barks  which  have  floated  to  their  shores. 

What  struck  the  Spaniards  with  horror  was  the  sight  of 
human  bones,  vestiges,  as  they  supposed,  of  unnatural  repasts ; 
and  skulls,  apparently  used  as  vases  and  other  household  uten- 
sils. These  dismal  objects  convinced  them  that  they  were 
now  in  the  abodes  of  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs,  whose  preda- 
toiy  expeditions  and  ruthless  character  rendered  them  the 
terror  of  these  seas. 

The  boat  having  returned  on  board,  Columbus  proceeded 
upwards  of  two  leagues,  until  he  anchored,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, in  a  convenient  port.  The  island  on  this  side  extended 
for  the  distance  of  five  and  twenty  leagues,  diversified  with 
lofty  mountains  and  broad  plains.  Along  the  coast  were  small 
villages  and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  in  affright. 
On  the  following  day  the  boats  landed,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  and  bringing  off  a  boy  and  several  women.  The  in- 
formation gathered  from  them  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  idea 
that  this  was  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribs.  He  learnt 
that  the  inhabitants  were  in  league  with  two  neighbouring 
islandB,  but  made  war  upon  all  the  rest.  They  even  went  on 
predatory  enterprises,  in  canoes  made  from  the  hollowed 
trunks  of  trees,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues.  Their  arms  were  bows  and  arrows  pointed  with  the 
bones  of  fishes,  or  shells  of  tortoises,  and  poisoned  with  the 
juic^of  a  certain  herb.  They  made  descents  upon  the  islands, 
ravaged  the  villages,  carried  off  the  youngest  and  handsomest 
of  the  women,  whom  they  retained  as  servants  or  companions, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  men,  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 

After  hearing  such  accounts  of  the  natives  of  this  island, 
Columbus  was  extremely  uneasy  at  finding,  in  the  evening, 
that  Diego  Marque,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and 
eight  men,  were  missing.  They  had  landed  early  in  the 
morning  without  leave,  and  straying  into  the  woods,  had  not 
since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  The  night  passed  away  without 
their  return.  On  the  following  day  parties  were  sent  in 
various  directions  in  quest  of  them,  each  with  a  trumpeter  to 
sound  calls  and  signals.  Ouns  were  fired  from  the  ships,  and 
arquebuses  on  shore,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  parties 
returned  in  the  evening,  wearied  with  a  fruitless  search.  In 
several  hamlets,  they  had  met  with  proofs  of  the  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  natives.     Human  limbs  were  suspended 
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to  the  beams  of  the  houses,  as  if  curing  for  provisions ;  the 
head  of  a  young  man  recently  killed,  was  yet  bleeding  ;  sonic 
parts  of  his  body  were  roasting  before  the  fire,  others  boiling 
with  the  flesh  of  geese  and  parrots.* 

Several  of  the  natives,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  been 
seen  on  the  shore,  gazing  with  wonder  at  the  ships,  but  when 
the  boats  approached,  they  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Several  women  came  off  to  the  Spaniards  for  refuge,  behig 
captives  from  other  islands.  Columbus  ordered  that  they 
should  be  decorated  with  hawks'  bells,  and  strings  of  beads 
and  bugles,  and  sent  on  shore,  in  hopes  of.  enticing  off  some 
of  the  men.  They  soon  returned  to  the  boats  stripped  of 
their  ornaments,  and  imploring  to  be  taken  on  board  the  ships. 
The  admiral  learnt  from  them  that  most  of  the  men  of  the 
island  were  absent,  the  king  having  sailed  some  time  before 
with  ten  ( anoes  and  three  hundred  warriors,  on  a  cruise  in 
quest  of  prisoners  and  booty.  "When  the  men  went  forth  on 
these  expeditions,  the  women  remained  to  defend  their  shores 
from  invasion.  The^  were  expert  archers,  partaking  of  the 
warrior  spirit  of  their  husbands,  and  almost  equalling  them 
in  force  and  intrepidity,  f 

The  continued  absence  of  the  wanderers  perplexed  Colum- 
bus extremely.  He  was  impatient  to  arrive  at  Hispaniola, 
but  unwilling  to  sail  while  there  was  a  possibility  of  their 
being  alive  and  being  recovered.  In  this  emergency  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  the  same  young  cavalier  whose  exploit  on  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  has  been  mentioned,  volunteered 
to  scour  the  island  with  forty  men  in  quest  of  them.  He 
departed  accordingly,  and  during  his  absence  the  ships  took 
in  wood  and  water,  and  part  of  the  crews  were  permitted  to 
land,  wash  their  clothes  and  recreate  themselves. 

Ojeda  and  his  followers  pushed  far  into  the  interior:  firing 
off  arquebuses  and  sounding  trumpets  in  the  valleys  and  from 
the  summits  of  cliffy  and  precipices,  but  were  onlv  answered 
by  their  own  echoes.  The  tropical  luxuriance  ana  density  of 
the  forests  rendered  them  almost  impenetrable ;  and  it  wa» 
necessary  to  wade  a  great  many  rivers,  or  probably  the  wind- 
ings and  doublings  of  the  same  stream.  The  island  appeared 
to  be  naturally  fertile  in  the  extreme.  The  forests  abounded 
with  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  Ojeda  fancied 
he  perceived  the  odour  of  precious  gums  and  spices,     'lliere 

*  P.  Martyr,  Letter  147,  to  Pomponio  Laeto.  Idem,  dectd.  1. 
lib.  ii.  t  P«ter  Martyr,  decad.  Ui.  lib.  ix. 
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was  honey  in  hollow  trees  and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks ;  abund- 
anee  of  fruit  also;  for,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  the  Caribs, 
in  their  predatory  cruisings,  were  accustomed  to  bring  home 
the  seeds  and  roots  of  all  kinds  of  plants  from  the  distant 
islands  and  countries  which  they  overran. 

Ojcda  returned  without  any  tidings  of  the  stra^lers.  Seve- 
ral days  had  now  elapsed  since  their  disappearance.  They 
were  given  up  for  lost,  and  the  fleet  was  about  sailing,  when, 
to  the  universal  joy,  a  signal  was  made  by  them  from  the 
shore.  When  they  came  on  board,  their  haggard  and  ex- 
hausted looks  bespoke  what  they  had  suffered.  For  several 
days  they  had  been  perplexed  in  trackless  forests,  so  dense  as 
almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  day.  They  had  clambered 
rocks,  waded  rivers,  and  struggled  through  briars  and  thickets. 
Some  who  were  experienced  seamen,  climbed  the  trees,  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  stars,  by  which  to  govern  their  course ;  but 
the  spreading  branches  and  thick  foliage  shut  out  all  view  of 
the  heavens.  They  were  harassed  with  the  fear,  that  the 
admiral,  thinking  them  dead,  might  set  sail  and  leave  them 
in  this  wilderness,  cut  off  for  ever  from  their  homes  and  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man.  At  length,  when  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  they  had  arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  and  following  it 
for  some  time,  beheld,  to  their  great  joy,  the  fleet  riding 
quietly  at  anchor.  They  brought  with  tiiem  several  Indian 
women  and  boys ;  but  in  all  their  wanderings  they  had  not 
met  with  any  man ;  the  greater  part  of  the  warriors,  as  has 
been  said,  being  fortunately  absent  on  an  expedition. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  and  his 
joy  at  their  return,  Columbus  put  the  captain  under  arrest, 
and  stopped  part  of  the  rations  of  the  men,  for  having  strayed 
away  without  permission,  for  in  a  service  of  such  a  critical 
nature  it  was  necessary  to  punish  every  breach  of  discipline.* 

CHAPTER  III.~[1493.] 

Weioiiiko  anchor  on  the  10th  of  November,  Columbus 
steered  toward  the  north-west,  along  this  beautiful  archipelago ; 
giving  names  to  the  islands  as  they  rose  to  view ;  such  as 
Montserrat,  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigu". 
and  San  Martin.  Various  other  islands  lofty  and  well  wooc'fd 
appeared  to  the  north,  south-west  and  south-east ;  but  he  for- 
bore to  visit  them.  The  weather  proving  boisterous  he  an- 
chored on  the  14  th  at  an  island  called  Ayay  by  the  Indians, 
*  Dr.  Chanoa's  Letter.    Hiat.  del  Almirtnte,  cap.  46.   . 
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but  to  'which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz.  A  boat  well 
manned  was  Bent  on  shore  to  get  water  and  procure  informa- 
tion. They  found  a  village,  deserted  by  the  men;  but  secured 
a  few  women  and  boys,  most  of  them  captives  from  other 
islands.  They  soon  had  an  instance  of  Carib  courage  and 
ferocity.  While  at  the  village  they  beheld  a  canoe  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  island  come  round  a  point  of  land  and 
arrive  in  view  of  the  ships.  The  Indians  in  the  canoe,  two 
of  whom  were  females,  remained  gazing  in  mute  amazement 
at  the  ships,  and  were  so  entranced  that  the  boat  stole  close 
upon  them  before  they  perceived  it.  Seizing  their  paddles 
they  attempted  to  escape,  but  the  boat  being  between  them 
and  the  land,  cut  off  their  retreat.  They  now  caught  up  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  plied  them  with  amazii^  vigour. and 
rapidity.  The  Spaniards  covered  themselves  with  their  buck- 
lers, but  two  of  them  were  quickly  wounded.  The  women 
fought  as  fiercely  as  the  men,  and  one  of  them  sent  an  arrow 
witi^  such  force  that  it  passed  through  and  through  a  buckler. 
The  Spaniards  now  ran  their  Imt  against  the  oanoe,  and 
overturned  it;  some  of  the  savages  got  upon  sunken  rocks, 
others  discharged  their  arrows  while  swimming,  as  dextrousfy 
as  though  they  had  been  upon  firm  land.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  overcome  and  taken :  one  of 
them  who  had  been  transfixed  with  ».  lance  died  €M>on  after 
being  brought  aboard  the  ships.  One  of  the  women,  from 
the  obedience  and  deference  paid  to  her,  appeared  to  be  their 
.  queen.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  a  young  man 
strongly  made,  with  a  frowning  brow  and  lion's  &ce.  He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  conflict.  The  hair  of  these  sarages  was 
long  and  coarse,  their  eyes  were  encircled  with  paint,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  hideous  expression ;  and  bauds  of  cotton  were 
bound  firmly  above  and  below  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  swell  to  a  disproportioned 
size ;  a  custom  prevalent  among  various  tribes  of  the  New 
World.  Though  captives  in  chains,  and  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  they  still  retained  a  frowning  brow  and  an  air  of 
defiance.  Peter  Martyr,  who  often  went  to  see  them  in  Spain, 
declares,  from  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  who 
accompanied  him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  them 
without  u  sensation  of  horror ;  so  menacing  and  terrible  was 
their  aspect.  The  sensation  was  doubtless  caused  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  idea  of  their  being  cannibals.  In  this 
skirmish,  according  to  the  same  writer,  tin    Indians  used 
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poisoned  arrows ;  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  died  within  a  few 
days,  of  a  wound  received  from  one  of  the  females.* 

Pursuing  his  voyage,  Columbus  soon  came  in  sight  of  a 
great  cluster  of  islands,  some  verdant  and  covered  with 
forests,  but  the  greater  part  naked  and  sterile,  rising  into 
craggy  mountains ;  with  rocks  of  a  bright  azure  colour,  and 
some  of  a  glistering  white.  These,  with  his  usual  vivacity 
of  imagination,  he  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  rich  metals 
and  precious  stones.  The  islands  lying  close  together,  with 
the  sea  beating  roughly  in  the  narrow  channels  which  divided 
them,  rendered  it  dangerous  to  enter  among  them  with  the 
large  ships.  Columbus  sent  in  a  small  caravel  with  latteen 
sails,  to  reconnoitre,  which  returned  with  the  report  that  there 
were  upwards  of  fifty  islands,  apparently  inhabited.  To  the 
largest  of  this  group  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Ursula,  and 
called  the  others  the  Eleven  Thousand  Yirgins.f 

Continuing  his  course,  he  arrived  one  evening  in  sight  of  a 
great  island  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  and  indented  with 
fine  hf!vens.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  Boriquen,  but  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  San  Juan  Bautista ;  it  is  the  same  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Porto  Rice.  This  was  the  native 
island  of  most  of  the  captives  who  had  fled  to  the  ships  for 
refuge  from  the  Caribs.  According  to  their  accounts  it  wa» 
fertile  and  populous,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  single 
cacique.  Its  inhabitants  were  not  given  to  rove,  and  possessed 
but  few  canoes.  They  were  i^ubject  to  frequent  invasions  from 
the  Caribs,  who  were  their  implacable  enemies.  They  had 
become  warriors,  therefore,  in  their  own  defence,  using  the 
bow  and  arrow  and  the  war-club ;  and  in  their  contests  with 
their  cannibal  foes,  they  retorted  upon  them  their  own  atrocU 
ties,  devouring  their  prisoners  in  revenge. 

After  running  for  a  whole  day  along  the  beautiful  coast  of 
this  island,  they  anchored  in  a  bay  at  the  west  end, 
abounding  in  fish.  On  landing,  they  found  an  Indian  village, 
constructed  as  usual  round  a  common  square,  like  a  market- 

{)lace,  with  one  large  and  well-built  house.  A  spacious  road 
ed  thence  to  the  sea-side,  having  fences  on  each  side,  of  in- 
terwoven reeds,  inclosing  fruitful  gardens.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  was  a  kind  of  terrace,  or  look-out,  constructed  of 
reeds,  and  overhanging  the  water.     The  whole  place  had  an 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  47.    La» 
Casao,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  86,  MS.    Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
t  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.    Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  .^ 
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air  of  neatness  and  ingenuity,  superior  to  the  ordinary  resi- 
dences of  the  natives,  and  appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  some 
important  chieftain.  All,  however,  was  silent  and  deserted. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  during  the  time  they  re- 
mained at  the  place.  The  natives  had  concealed  themselves 
at  the  sight  of  the  squadron.  After  remaining  here  two  days, 
Columbus  made  sail,  and  stood  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
Thus  ended  his  cruise  among  the  Caribbee  islands,  the  account 
of  whose  fierce  and  savage  people  was  received  with  eager 
curiosity  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  considered  as  settling 
one  dark  and  doubtful  question  to  the  disadvantage  of  human 
nature.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Pomponius  Lrotus, 
announces  the  fact  with  fearful  solemnity.  **  The  stories  of 
the  Lestrigonians  and  of  Polyphemus,  who  fed  on  human 
flesh,  are  no  longer  doubtful !  Attend,  but  beware,  lest  thy 
hair  bristle  with  horror ! " 

That  many  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  this  extraordinary 
race  of  people  have  been  coloured  by  the  fears  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards,  is  highly  probable.  They 
were  constantly  the  terror  of  the  former,  and  the  brave  and 
obstinate  opponents  of  the  latter.  The  evidences  adduced 
of  their  cannibal  propensities  must  be  received  with  large 
allowances  for  the  careless  and  inaccurate  observations  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  the  preconceived  belief  of  the  fact,  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  natives  of  many  of  the  islands,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  New  World,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  deceased 
relatives  and  friends ;  sometimes  the  entire  body ;  sometimes 
only  the  head,  or  some  of  the  limbs,  dried  at  the  fire  ;  some- 
times the  mere  bones.  These,  when  found  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  against  whom  no  prejudice  of 
the  kind  existed,  were  correctly  regarded  as  relics  of  the 
deceased,  preserved  through  afiection  or  reverence ;  but  any 
remains  of  the  kind  found  among  the  Caribs,  were  looked 
upon  with  horror  as  proofs  of  cannibalism. 

The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  these  people,  so 
dififerent  from  that  of  the  pusillanimous  nations  around  them, 
and  the  wide  scope  of  their  enterprises  and  wanderings,  like 
those  of  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  them  to 
distinguished  attention.  They  were  trained  to  war  from  their 
infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk,  their  intrepid  mothers 
put  in  their  hands  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  prepared  them  to 
jfike  an  early  part  in  the  hardy  enterprises  of  their  fathers. 
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Their  distant  roamings  by  sea  made  them  obserrant  and  in- 
telligent. The  nativep  of  the  other  islands  only  knew  how  to 
divide  time  by  day  and  night,  by  the  sun  and  moon ;  whereas 
these  had  acquired  some  knowledge  .of  the  stars,  l^  which  to 
calculate  the  times  and  seasons.* 

The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  though  of  course 
extremely  vague,  are  yet  capable  of  being  verified  to  a  great 
degree  by  get^aphical  facts,  and  open  one  of  the  rich  veins 
of  curious  inquiry  and  speculation  which  abound  in  the  New 
World.  They  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote 
valleys  embosomed  in  the  Apalachian  moimtains.  The  earliest 
accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  them  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  continually  engaged  in  wars,  winning  their  way 
and  shifting  their  abode,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they ' 
found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  aban- 
doning the  northern  continent,  they  passed  over  to  the 
Lucayos,  and  thence  gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from 
island  to  island  of  that  vast  and  verdant  chain,  which  links,  Od 
it  were,  theend  of 'Florida  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  on  the  southern 
continent.  T^e  archipelago  extending  from  Porto  Rico  to 
Tobago  was  t^eir  strong-hold,  and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe 
in  a  manner  their  citadel.  Henee  they  made  their  expeditions, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  name  through  all  ^Jhe. surround- 
ing conntries.  Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  tiie  southern 
continent,  and  overran  some  parte  of  terra  firma.  Traces  of 
them  have  been  discovered  far  in  the  interior  of  that  vast 
country  through  which  flows  the  Oroondco.     The  Dutch  found 

.colonies  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Surinam ;  along  theEsquibi,  the  Maroni,  and  other 
rivers  of  Guayana  ;  and  in  the  country  watered  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Cayenne ;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  extended 

.  their  wanderings  to  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  where, 
among  the  abor^inals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called  them- 
selves Coribs,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  Indians  by 

,  their  superior  hardihood,  subtlety,  and  enterprise.! 

To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  rovii^  >tribe  throughout  its 
wide  migrations  from  the  Apalachkin  mountains  of  tiie  northern 
continent,  along  the  clusters  of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of 

.^Mexicoand  the  Caribbean  Seatto  the  shores  of  Paria,  and  so 
across  the  vast-regions  of  Guayana  and  Amaconia  to  the  re- 

.mote  coast  of  Brazil,   would  be  one  of  the  most  curious 

*  Hist,  del  Almintnie,  cap.  62. 

t  Bochefoct,  Hist.  Nat.  des  lies  Aniillea;  Boitenkm, il9ii6. 
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researches  in  aboriginal  history,  and  throw  much  light  upon 
the  mysterious  question  of  the  population  of  the  New  World. 

CHAPTER  rV.— [1493.] 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  the  fleet  arrived  off  what  was 
soon  ascertained  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hayti,  or,  as 
the  admiral  had  named  it,  Hispaniola.  The  greatest  excite> 
ment  prevailed  throughout  the  armada,  at  the  thoughts  of 
SQon  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  voyage.  Those  who  had  been 
here  in  the  preceding  voyage,  remembered  the  pleasant  days 
they  had  passed  among  the  groves  of  Hayti ;  and  the  reat 
looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  scenes  painted  to  them  with 
the  captivating  illusions  of  the  golden  age. 

As  the  fleet  swept  with  easy  soil  along  the  green  shore,  a 
boat  was  sent  to  land  to  bury  a  Biscayan  sailor,  who  had  died 
of  the  wound  of  an  arrow  received  in  the  late  skirmish.  Two 
light  caravels  hovered  near  the  shore  to  guard  the  boat's  crew, 
while  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  beach, 
under  the  trees.  Several  natives  came  off  to  the  ship,  with  a 
message  to  the  admiral  from  the  cacique  of  the  neighbourhood, 
inviting  him  to  land,  and  promising  great  quantities  of  gold ; 
anxious,  however,  to  arrive  at  La  Navidad,  Columbus  dis- 
missed them  with  presents  and  continued  his  course.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  gulf  of  Las  Flechas,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  gulf 
of  Semana,  the  place  where,  in  his  preceding  voy^e,  a 
skirmish  had  occurred  with  tiie  natives,  he  set  on  shore  one 
of  the  young  Indians  of  the  place,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Spain,  and  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  He  dis- 
missed him  finely  apparelled  and  loaded  with  triidcets,  antici- 
pating favourable  effects  from  his  accounts  to  his  coimtrymen 
of  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and  the  kind  treatment  he  had 
cxperienecd.  The  young  Indian  made  many  fidr  promises, 
but  either  forgot  them  all,  on  regaining  his  liberty  and  his 
native  mountains,  or  fell  a  victim  to  envy  caused  by  Lis  wealth 
and  finery.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him  more.*  Only 
one  Indian  of  those  who  had  been  to  Spain  now  remained  in 
the  fleet ;  a  young  Lucayan,  native  of  the  island  of  Guana- 
hane,  who  had  been  baptized  at  Barcelona,  and  had  been  named 
after  the  ndmirars  brother,  Diego  Colon.  He  continued 
always  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  25th,  Columbus  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Monte 
Christi;  auvxious  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  a  settlement  in  the 
*  Herrera,  Hilt  lad.,  decad.  i.lib.ii.  cap.  9. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  stream  to  which,  in  his  first  Yoyagc,  he 
had  given  the  name  of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden  Kiver. 
As  several  of  the  mariners  were  ranging  the  coast,  they  found, 
on  the  gi'een  and  moist  banks  of  a  rivulet,  the  bodies  of  a  man 
and  boy ;  the  former  with  a  cord  of  Spanish  grass  about  his 
neck,  and  his  arms  extended  and  tied  by  the  wrists  to  a  stake 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  bodies  were  in  such  a  state  of 
decay,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
Indians  or  Europeans.  Sinister  doubts,  however,  were  enter- 
tained, which  were  confirmed  on  the  following  day ;  for  on 
revisiting  the  shore,  they  found,  at  some  distance  from  the 
former,  two  other  bodies,  one  of  which,  having  a  beard,  was 
evidently  the  corpse  of  a  white  man. 

The  pleasant  anticipations  of  Columbus  on  his  approach  to 
La  Navidad  were  now  overcast  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
The  experience  recently  had  of  the  ferocity  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  made  him  doubtful  of  the  amity 
of  others,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune  might 
have  befallen  Arana  and  his  garrison. 

The  frank  and  fearless  manner,  however,  in  which  a  number 
of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ships,  and  their  unembarrassed 
demeanour,  in  some  measure  allayed  his  suspicions ;  for  it 
did  not  appear  probable  that  they  would  venture  thus  confi- 
dently among  the  white  men,  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
recently  shed  the  blood  of  their  companions. 

On  tne  evening  of  the  27th,  he  arrived  opposite  the  harbour 
of  La  Navidad,  and  cast  anchor  about  a  league  from  the  land, 
not  daring  to  enter  in  the  dark,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
reefs.  It  was  too  late  to  distinguish  objects.  Impatient  to 
satisfy  his  doubts,  therefore,  he  ordered  two  cannon  to  be 
fired.  The  report  echoed  along  the  shore,  but  there  was  no 
reply  from  the  fort.  Every  eye  was  now  directed  to  catch  the 
gleam  of  some  signal  light ;  every  ear  listened  to  hear  some 
friendly  shout ;  but  there  was  neither  light  nor  shout,  nor  any 
other  signs  of  life  :  all  was  darkness  and  deathlike  silence.''^ 

Several  hours  were  passed  in  dismal  suspense,  and  every 
one  longed  for  the  morning  light  to  put  an  end  to  his  uncer- 
tainty. About  midnight  a  canoe  approached  the  fleet ;  when 
within  a  certain  distance,  it  paused,  and  the  Indians  who 
were  in  it,  hailing  one  of  the  vessels,  asked  for  the  admiral. 
When  directed  to  his  ship  they  drew  near,  but  would  not 
venture  on  board  until  they  saw  Columbus.  He  showed  him- 
*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.    Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Yiage,  torn.  i. 
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self  at  the  side  of  hU  Tcssel,  and  a  light  being  held  up,  his 
countenance  and  commanding  person  >vere  not  to  be  mistaken. 
They  now  entered  the  ship  without  hesitation.  One  of  them 
was  a  cousin  of  the  cacique  Guacanagari,  and  brought  a  pre- 
sent from  him  of  tw  ?  masks  ornamented  with  gold.  Colum- 
bus inquired  about  the  Spaniards  who  had  remained  on  the 
island.  The  information  which  the  native  gave  was  some- 
what confused,  or  perhaps  was  imperfectly  understood,  as  the 
only  Indian  interpreter  on  board  was  the  young  Lucayau, 
Diego  Colon,  whose  native  language  was  different  from  that  of 
Hayti.  He  told  Columbus  that  several  of  the  Spaniards  had 
died  of  sickness  ;  others  had  fallen  in  a  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  others  had  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the  island, 
where  they  had  taken  to  themselves  Indian  wives.  That 
Guacanagari  had  been  assailed  by  Caonabo,  the  fierce  cacique 
of  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  who  had  wounded  him  in 
battle,  and  burnt  his  village  ;  and  that  he  remained  ill  of  his 
wound  in  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  or  he  would  have  hai^tened 
in  person  to  welcome  the  admiral.* 

Melancholy  as  were  these  tidings,  they  relieved  Columbus 
from  a  dark  and  dismal  surmise.  Whatever  disasters  had 
overwhelmed  his  garrison,  it  had  not  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  natives  :  his  good  opinion  of  the  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  these  people  had  not  been  misplaced ;  nor  had 
their  cacique  forfeited  the  admiration  inspired  by  his  benevo- 
lent hospitality.  Thus  the  most  corroding  care  was  dismissed 
from  his  mind ;  for,  to  a  generous  spirit,  there  is  nothing  so 
disheartening  as  to  discover  treachery  where  it  has  reposed 
confidence  and  friendship.  It  would  seem  also  that  some  of 
the  garrison  were  yet  alive,  though  scattered  about  the  island ; 
they  would  doubtless  soon  hear  of  his  arrival,  and  would 
hasten  to  rejoin  him,  well  qualified  to  give  information  of  the 
interior. 

Satisfied  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  crews  was  in  a  great  measure  restored. 
The  Indians  who  had  come  on  board  were  well  entertained, 
and  departed  in  the  night  gratified  with  various  presents, 
promising  to  return  in  the  morning  with  the  cacique  Guacana- 
gari. The  mariners  now  awaited  the  dawn  of  day  with 
reassured  spirits,  expecting  that  the  cordial  intercourse  and 
pleasant  scenes  of  the  first  voyage  would  be  renewed. 

*  Dr.  Chanca's  Letter,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap  48.  Herrera,  Hist, 
lad.,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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The  morning  dawned  and  passed  away,  au  •'.  the  day  ad- 
vanced and  began  to  decline,  without  the  promised  visit 
from  the  cacique.  Some  apprehensions  were  now  entertained 
that  the  Indians  who  had  visited  them  the  preceding  night 
might  be  drowned,  as  they  had  partaken  freely  of  wine,  and 
their  small  canoe  was  easy  to  be  overset.  ITiere  was  a  silence 
and  an  air  of  desertion  about  the  whole  neighbourhood  ex- 
tremely  suspicious.  On  their  preceding  visit  the  harbour  had 
been  a  scene  of  continual  animation  ;  canoes  gliding  over  the 
clear  waters,  Indians  in  groups  on  the  shores,  or  under  the 
trees,  or  swimming  off  to  the  caravel.  Now,  not  a  canoe  was 
to  be  seen,  not  an  Indian  hailed  them  from  the  land ;  nor 
was  there  any  smoke  rising  from  among  the  groves,  to  give  a 
sign  of  habitation. 

After  waiting  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  Columbus  sent  a  boat 
to  the  shore  to  reconnoitre.  On  landing,  the  crew  hastened 
and  sought  the  fortress.  It  was  a  ruin  ;  the  palisadoes  were 
beaten  down,  and  the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed.  Here  and  ^here  were 
broken  chests,  spoiled  provisions,  and  the  ragged  remains  of 
European  garments.  Not  an  Indian  approached  them.  ITiey 
caught  sight  of  two  or  three  lurking  at  a  distance  among  the 
trees,  and  apparently  watching  them ;  but  they  vanislicd  into 
the  woods  on  finding  themselves  observed.  Meeting  no  one 
to  explain  the  melancholy  scene  before  them,  they  returned 
with  dejected  hearts  to  the  ships,  and  related  to  the  admiral 
what  they  had  seen. 

Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  this  intelligence, 
and  the  fleet  having  now  anchored  in  the  harbour,  he  went 
himself  to  shore  on  die  following  morning.  Repairing  to  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress,  he  found  everything  as  nad  been  de- 
scribed, and  searched  in  vain  for  the  remains  of  dead  bodies. 
No  traces  of  the  garrison  were  to  be  seen,  but  br-^ken  uten- 
sils, and  torn  vestments,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
grass.  There  were  many  surmises  and  conjectures.  If  the 
fbrtress  luid  been  sacked,  some  of  the  gan'ison  might  yet  sur- 
vive, and  might  cither  have  fled  from  the  neighbourhood,  or 
been  carritil  into  captivity.  Cannon  and  arquebuses  were 
discharged,  in  hopes,  if  any  of  the  survivors  were  hid  among 
rocks  and  thickets,  they  might  hear  them  and  come  fehirh ; 
but  no  one  nmdo  his  appearance.  A  moumfld  and  lifeless 
silence  reigned  over  the  place.  The  suspicion  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Ciiincnnngari  was  again  revived,  batCohimbus 
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was  unwilling  to  indulge  it.  On  looking  further,  the  village 
of  that  cacique  was  found  a  mere  heap  of  burnt  ruins,  which 
showed  that  he  had  been  involved  in  the  disaster  of  the 
garrison. 

Columbus  had  left  orders  with  Arana  and  the  other  officei« 
to  bury  all  the  treasure  they  might  procure,  or  in  case  of 
sudden  danger,  to  throw  it  into  the  well  of  the  fortress.  He 
ordered  excavations  to  be  made,  therefore,  among  the  ruins, 
and  the  well  to  be  cleared  out.  While  this  search  was  mak- 
ing, he  proceeded  with  the  boats  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood, partly  in  hopes  of  gaining  intelligence  of  any  scattered 
survivors  of  the  garrison,  and  partly  to  look  out  for  a  better 
situation  for  a  fortress.  After  proceeding  about  a  league  he 
came  to  a  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled,  taking 
whatever  they  could  with  them,  and  hiding  the  rest  in  the 
grass.  In  the  houses  were  European  articles,  which  evidently 
had  not  been  procured  by  barter,  such  as  stockings,  pieces  of 
cloth,  an  anchor  of  the  caravel  which  had  been  wrecked,  and 
a  beautiftil  Moorish  robe,  folded  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  from  Spain.* 

Having  passed  some  time  in  contemplating  these  scattered 
documents  of  a  disastrous  story,  Columbus  returned  to  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  excavations  and  search  in  the  well 
had  proved  fruitless ;  no  treasure  was  to  be  found.  Not  far 
from  the  fort,  however,  they  had  discovered  the  bodies  of 
eleven  men,  buried  in  different  places,  and  which  were 
known,  by  their  clothing,  to  be  Europeans.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  for  some  time  in  the  groimd,  the  grass  having 
grown  upon  their  graves. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  number  of  the  Indians  made 
their  appearance,  hovering  timidly  at  a  distance.  Their  ap- 
prehensions were  gradually  dispelled  until  they  became  per- 
fectlv  communicative.  Some  of  them  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  Spanish,  and  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  had 
remained  with  Arana.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  interpreter,  the  story  of  the  garrison  was  in  some 
measure  ascertained. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  first  foot-print  of  civiltsition  in  the 
New  World.  Those  whom  Columbus  had  left  behind,  says 
Oviedo,  with  the  exception  of  the  commander,  Don  Diego 
Arana,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  but  little  calculated  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  so  prudent  a  person,  or  to  discharge  the 
*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.    Cun  de  lot  PsUcioe,  cap.  120. 
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critical  duties  enjoined  upon  them.  They  were  principally 
men  of  the  lowest  order,  or  mariners  who  knew  not  how  to 
conduct  themselves  with  restraint  or  sobriety  on  shore.*  No 
sooner  had  the  admiral  departed,  than  all  his  counsels 
and  commands  died  away  from  their  minds.  Though  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  surrounded  by  savage  tribes  and  tie- 
pendent  upon  their  own  prudence  and  good  conduct,  and 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  for  very  existence,  yet 
they  soon  began  to  indulge  in  the  most  wanton  abuses. 
Some  were  prompted  by  rapacious  avarice,  and  sought  to 
possess  themselves,  by  all  kmds  of  wrongful  means,  of  the 
golden  ornaments  and  other  valuable  property  of  the  natives. 
Others  were  grossly  sensual,  and  not  content  with  two  or 
three  wives  idlowed  to  each  by  Guacanagari,  seduced  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians. 

Fierce  brawls  ensued  among  them  about  their  ill-gotten 
spoils  and  the  favours  of  the  Indian  women ;  and  the  natives 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  beings  whom  they  had  wor- 
shipped, as  descended  from  the  skies,  abandoned  to  the  grossest 
of  earthly  passions,  and  raging  against  each  other  with  worse 
than  brutal  ferocity. 

Still  these  dissensions  might  not  have  been  very  dangeroiis, 
had  they  observed  one  of  the  injunctions  of  Columbus,  and 
kept  together  in  the  fortress,  maintaining  military  vigilance ; 
but  all  precaution  of  the  kind  was  soon  forgotten.  In  vain 
did  Don  Diego  de  Arana  interpose  his  authority:  in  vain  did 
every  inducement  present  itself  which  could  bind  man  and 
man  together  in  a  foreign  land.  All  order,  all  subordina- 
tion nil  unanimity  was  at  an  end.  Many  abandoned  the 
fortress,  and  lived  carelessly  and  at  random  about  the  neigh- 
dourhood;  every  one  for  himself,  or  associated  with  some 
little  knot  of  confederates  to  injure  and  despoil  the  rest.  Thus 
factions  broke  out  among  them,  until  ambition  arose  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  their  mimic  empire.  Pedro  Gutier- 
rez and  Kodrigo  de  Escobedo,  whom  Columbus  had  left  as 
lieutenants  to  the  commander,  to  succeed  him  in  case  of 
accident,  took  advantage  of  these  disorders,  and  aspired  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  authority,  if  not  to  the  supreme  control.f 
Violent  affrays  succeeded,  in  which  a  Spaniard  named  Jacomo 
vrns  killed.  Having  failed  in  their  object,  Guticirez  and 
Escobedo  withdrew  from  the  fortress  with  nine  of  their  ad- 
licrcnls,  and  a  number  of  their  women;  and  tu  .ted  their 
*  Oviedo,  Hiat.  lod.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  f  Idem. 
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thoi^hts  on   distant  enterprise.     Having  heard  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  and  the  golden  sands  of  its 
mountain  rivers,  they  set  off  for  that  district,  flushed  with  the 
thoughts  of  amassing  immense  treasure.     Thus  they  disre- 
garded another  strong  injunction  ^of  Columbus,  which  was  to 
keep  within  the  friendly  territories  of  Guacanagai-i.      The 
region  to  which  they  repaired  was  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  within  the  province  of  Maguana,  ruled  by  the  famous 
Caonabo,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Lord  of  the  Golden 
House.     This  renowned  chieftain  was  a  Carib  by  bii*th,  and 
possessed  the  fierceness  and  enterprise  of  his  nation.     He 
had  come  an  adventurer  to  Hispaniola,  and  by  his  courage 
and  address,  and  his  warlike  exploits,  had  made  himself  the 
most  potent   of  its   caciques.     The  inhabitants  universally 
stood  in  awe  of  him  from  his  Carib  origin,  and  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  island,  when  the  ships  of  tihe  white  men  sud- 
denly appeared  upon  its  shores.     The  wonderful  accounts  of 
their  power  and  prowess  had  reached  him  among  his  moun- 
tains, and  he  had  the  shrewdness  to  perceive  tliat  his  conse- 
quence must  decline  before  such  formidable  intruders.     The 
departui'e  of  Columbus  gave  him  hopes  that  their  intiusion 
would  be  but  temporary.     The  discords  and  excesses  of  those 
who  remained,  while  they  moved  his  detestation,  inspired 
him  with  increasing  confidence.     No  sooner  did  Gutierrez 
and  Escobedo,   with   their  companions,  take  refuge  in  his 
dominions,  than  he  put  them  to  death.     He  then  formed  a 
league  with   the  cacique    of  Marien,  whoso  territories  ad- 
joined those  of  Guacanagari  on  the  west,  and  concerted  a 
sudden  attack  upon  the  fortress.     Emerging  with  his  warriors 
from  among  the  mountains,    and  traversing  great   tracts  of 
forest  with  profoimd  secrecy,  he   arrived  in    the  vicinity  of 
the   village  without  being  discovered.     The  Spaniards,  con- 
fiding in  the  gentle  and  pacific  nature  of  the  Indians,  had 
neglected  all  military  precautions.     But  ten  men  remained 
in  the  fortress  with  Arana,  and  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
maintained  any  guard.     The  rest  were  quartered  in  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  all 
were  wrapped  in  sleep,  Caonabo  and  his  warriors  burst  upon 
the  place  with  frightfid  yells,  got  possession  of  the  fortress 
before   its  inmates  could  put  themselves  upon  their  defence, 
and  surrounded  nnd  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  white  men  were  sleeping.     Eight  of  the    Spaniards 
fled  to  the  sea-side  pursued  by  the  savages,  and,  rushing  into 
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the  waves,  were  drowned ;  the  rest  were  massacred.  Gua- 
canagari  and  his  subjects  fought  faithfully  in  defence  of  their 
guests,  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  character,  were  easily 
routed ;  the  cacique  was  wounded  by  the  hand  of  Caonabo, 
and  his  village  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  European  establishment 
in  the  New  World.  It  presents  in  a  diminutive  comjiass  an 
epitome  of  the  gross  vices  which  degrade  civilization,  and 
the  grand  political  errors  which  sometimes  subvert  the 
mightiest  empires.  All  law  and  order  being  relaxed  by  cor- 
ruption and  licentiousness,  public  good  was  sacrificed  to 
private  interest  and  passion,  the  community  was  convulsed 
by  divers  factions  and  dissensions,  until  the  whole  was  shaken 
asunder  by  two  aspiring  demagogues,  ambitious  of  the  com- 
mand of  a  petty  fortress  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  supreme 
control  of  eight-and-thirty  men. 

CHAPTER  v.— [1493.] 

The  tragical  story  of  the  fortress,  as  gathered  from  the 
Indians  at  the  harbour,  received  confirmation  from  another 
quarter.  One  of  the  captains,  Melchor  Maldonado,  coasting 
to  the  cast  with  his  caravel  in  search  of  some  more  favour- 
able situation  for  a  settlement,  was  boarded  by  a  canoe  in 
which  were  two  Indians.  One  of  them  was  the  brother  of 
Guacanagari,  and  entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  the  cacique,  to 
visit  him  at  the  village  where  he  lay  ill  of  his  wound.  Mal- 
donado immediately  went  to  shore  with  two  or  three  of  his 
companions.  They  found  Guacanagari  confined  by  lameness 
to  his  hammock,  surrounded  by  seven  of  his  wives.  The 
caci.ue  expressed  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  visit  the 
admiral.  He  related  various  particulars  concerning  the  dis- 
asters of  the  garrison,  and  the  part  which  he  and  his  sub- 
jects had  taken  in  its  defence,  showing  his  wounded  leg 
Dound  up.  His  story  agreed  with  that  already  related.  After 
treating  the  Spaniards  with  his  accustomea  hospitality,  he 
presented  to  each  of  them  at  parting  a  golden  ornament. 

On  the  following  moitoing,  Columbus  repaired  in  person  to 
▼iiit  the  cacique.  To  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  present 
power  and  importance,  he  nppcnred  with  a  numerous  train 
of  officers,  all  richly  dressed  or  in  glittering  armour.     They 

*  H«rrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  dccad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  Letter  of  Dr.  Chancn. 
VeUr  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  49.  Cura  do 
IciPdMios,  cap.  120,  21^.    Muilo/,  Hist,  do  Nucvo  MimdO;  lib.  iv. 
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found  Guacanagari  reeHning  in  a  hammock  of  cotton  net.  He 
exhibited  great  emotion  on  beholding  the  admiral,  and  im- 
mediately adverted  to  the  death  of  the  Spaniards.  As  lie 
related  the  disasters  of  the  gai'rison  he  shed  many  tears, 
but  dwelt  particularly  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defence 
of  his  guests,  pointing  out  several  of  his  subjects  present  who 
had  received  wounds  in  the  battle.  It  was  evident  fi-om  the 
scars  that  the  wounds  had  been  received  from  Indian  weapons. 

Columbus  was  readily  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  Guaca- 
ni^ari.  When  he  reflected  on  the  many  proofs  of  an  open 
and  generous  nature,  which  he  had  given  at  the  time  of  his 
shipwreck,  he  could  not  believe  him  capable  of  so  dark  an 
act  of  perfidy.  An  exchange  of  presents  now  took  place. 
The  cacique  gave  him  eight  hundred  beads  of  a  certain 
stone  called  ciba,  which  they  considered  highly  precious,  and 
one  hundred  of  gold,  a  golden  coronet,  and  three  small  cala- 
bashes filled  with  gold  dust,  and  thought  himself  outdone  in 
munificence  when  presented  with  a  number  of  glass  beads, 
hawks'  bells,  knives,  pins,  needles,  small  mirrors,  and  orna- 
ments of  copper,  which  metal  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  gold.* 

Guacanagari's  leg  had  been  violently  bruised  by  a  stone. 
At  the  request  of  Columbus,  he  permitted  it  to  be  examined 
by  a  surgeon  who  was  present.  On  removing  the  bandagb 
no  signs  of  a  wound  were  to  be  seen,  although  he  shrunk 
with  pain  whenever  the  limb  was  haadkd.f  As  some  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  battle,  the  external  bruise  might  have 
disappeared,  while  a  tenderness  remained  in  the  part.  StfTeral 
present,  however,  who  had  not  been  in  the  fir^t  voyage,  and 
had  witnessed  nothing  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the  cacique, 
looked  upon  his  lameness  as  feigned,  and  the  whole  story  of 
the  battle  a  fabrication,  to  conceal  his  real  perfidy.  Father 
Boyle  especially,  who  was  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  advised  the 
admiral  to  make  an  immediate  example  of  the  chieftain. 
Columbus,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
Whatever  prepossessions  he  might  have  were  in  favour  of 
the  cacique ;  his  heai't  refused  to  believe  in  his  criminality. 
Though  conscious  of  innocence,  Guacanagari  might  have 
feared  the  suspicions  of  the  white  men,  and  have  exaggerated 
the  effecta  of  his  wound;  but  the  wounds  of  his  subjects 
made  by  Indian  weapons,  and  the  destruction  of  his  village, 
were  s  rong  proofs  to  Columbus  of  the  truth  of  his  story. 
To  satify  his  more  suspicious  followers,  and  to  pacify  the 
*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  NavarrotO;  Col.  i.    t  Can  de  Iob  Palacioe,  c.  120. 
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friar,  without  gratifying  his  love  for  persecution,  he  observed 
that  true  policy  dictated  amicable  conduct  towards  Guacana- 
gari,  at  least,  until  his  giiilt  was  fully  ascertained.  They  had 
too  great  a  force  at  present  to  apprehend  anything  from  his 
hostility,  but  violent  measures  in  this  early  stage  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  might  spread  a  general  panic,  and 
impede  all  their  operations  on  the  island.  Most  of  his  officers 
concurred  in  this  opinion;  so  it  was  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  inquisitorial  suggestions  of  the  friar,  to  take  the 
story  of  the  Indians  for  current  truth,  and  to  continue  to  treat 
them  with  friendship. 

At  the  invitation  jof  Columbus,  fie  cacique,  though  still 
apparently  in  pain  from  his  womKi/  accompanied  him  to  the 
ships  that  very  evening.  He  had  wondered  at  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  white  men  when  they  first  visited  his  shores 
with  two  small  caravels ;  his  wonder  was  infinitely  increased 
on  beholding  a  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  on 
going  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  which  was  a  vessel  of 
heavy  burden.  Here  he  beheld  the  Carib  prisoners.  So 
great  was  the  dread  of  them  among  the  timid  inhabitants  of 
Hayti,  that  they  contemplated  them  with  fear  and  shuddering, 
even  though  in  chains.f  That  the  admiral  had  dared  to  in- 
vade these  terrible  beings  in  their  very  island,  and  had 
dragged  them  as  it  were  from  their  strong-holds,  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  proofs  to  the  Indians  of  the  irre- 
sistible prowess  of  the  white  men. 

Columbus  took  the  cacique  through  the  ship.  The  various 
works  of  art ;  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  Old  World ; 
domestic  fowls  of  different  kinds,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
other  animals,  brought  to  stock  the  island,  all  were  wonders 
to  him ;  but  what  most  struck  him  with  amazement,  was  the 
horses.  He  had  never  seen  any  but  the  most  diminutive 
quadrupeds,  and  was  astonished  at  their  size,  their  great 
strength,  terrific  appearance,  yet  perfect  docility.|  He  looked 
upon  all  these  extraordinary  objects  as  so  many  wonders 
brought  from  heaven,  which  he  still  believed  to  be  the  native 
home  of  the  white  men. 

On  board  of  the  ship  were  ten  of  the  women  delivered 
from  Carib  captivity.  They  were  chiefly  natives  of  the  island 
of  Boriquen,  or  Porto  Rico.  These  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  cacique,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  of  an  amorous 

•  Hist,  del  Almirantc.  cap.  89.  +  Peter  Martyr,  Letter  153  to  Pom- 
ponius  L«ctus.     :{:  Hbt.  del  Almiraute,  ubi  sup.   Letter  of  Dr.  Chanea. 
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complexion.  He  entered  into  conversation  with  them;  for 
though  the  islanders  spoke  different  languages,  or,  rather, 
as  is  more  probable,  different  dialects  of  the  same  language, 
they  were  able,  in  general,  to  understand  each  other.  Among 
these  women  was  one  distinguished  above  her  companions  by 
a  certain  loftiness  of  air  and  maimer ;  she  had  been  much 
noticed  and  admired  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  given  her  the 
name  of  Catalina.  The  cacique  spoke  to  her  repeatedly  with 
great  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner,  pity  in  all  probability  being 
mingled  with  his  admiration ;  for  though  rescued  from  the 
bands  of  the  Caribs,  she  and  her  companions  were  in  a  maimer 
captives  on  board  of  the  ship. 

A  collation  was  now  spread  before  the  chieftain,  and  Colum- 
bus endeavoured  in  every  way  to  revive  their  former  cordial 
intercourse.  He  treated  his  guest  with  every  manifestation 
of  perfect  confidence,  and  talked  of  coming  to  live  with  him 
in  his  present  residence,  and  of  building  houses  in  the  vici- 
nity. The  cacique  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  idea, 
but  observed  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was  unhealthy, 
which  was  indeed  the  case.  Notwithstanding  every  demon- 
stration of  friendship,  however,  the  cacique  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease.  The  charm  of  mutual  confidence  was  broken.  It 
was  evident  that  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  garrison  had 
greatly  impaired  the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for  their 
heaven-bom  visitors.  Even  the  reverence  for  the  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inculcate, 
was  frustrated  by  the  profligacy  of  its  votaries.  Though 
fond  of  ornaments,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
cacique  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  admiral  to  suspend  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  about  his  neck,  when  he  understood  it  to 
be  an  object  of  Christian  adoration.* 

The  suspicions  of  the  chieftain's  guilt  gained  ground  with 
many  of  the  Spaniards.  Father  Boyle,  in  particular,  re- 
garded him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  privately  advised  the 
admiral,  now  that  he  had  him  on  board,  to  detain  him  pri- 
soner ;  but  Columbus  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  crafty  mar, 
as  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  honourable  faith.  It  is  diffi. 
cult,  however,  to  conceal  lurking  ill-will.  The  cacique, 
accustomed,  in  his  former  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards, 
to  meet  with  faces  beaming  with  gratitude  and  friendship, 
could  not  but  perceive  their  altered  looks.  Notwithstanding 
the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality  of  the  admiral,  therefore,  he 
80on  begged  permission  to  return  to  land.f  •  . 

*  Hilt,  del  Almiraute,  op.  49.        t  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  IL 
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The  next  morning  there  was  a  mysterious  movement  among 
the  natives  on  shore,  A  messenger  from  the  cacique  inquired 
of  the  admiral  how  long  he  intended  to  remain  at  the  harbour, 
and  was  informed  that  he  should  sail  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  evening  the  brother  of  Ouacanagari  came  on  board, 
under  pretext  of  bartering  a  quantity  of  gold ;  he  was  ob- 
served to  converse  in  private  with  the  Indian  women,  and 
particularly  with  Catalina,  the  one  whose  distinguished  ap- 
pearance had  attracted  the  attention  of  Guacanagari.  After 
remaining  some  time  on  board,  he  returned  to  the  shore.  It 
would  seem,  from  subsequent  events,  that  the  cacique  had 
been  touched  by  the  situation  of  this  Indian  beauty,  or 
captivated  by  her  charms ;  and  had  undertaken  to  deliver  her 
from  bondage. 

At  midnight,  when  the  crew  were  buried  in  their  first 
sleep,  Catalina  awakened  her  companions.  The  ship  was 
anchored  full  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  was 
rough ;  but  they  let  themselves  down  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  swam  bravely  for  the  shore.  With  all  their  pre- 
cautions, they  were  overheard  by  the  watch,  and  the  alarm 
was  given.  The  boats  were  hastily  manned,  and  gave  chase 
in  the  direction  of  a  light  blazing  on  the  shore,  an  evident 
beacon  for  the  fugitives.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  these  sea- 
nymphs,  that  they  reached  the  land  in  safety ;  four  were  re- 
taken on  the  beach ;  but  the  heroic  Catalina  with  the  rest  of 
her  companions  made  good  their  escape  into  the  forest. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Columbus  sent  to  Guacanagaii  to 
demand  the  fugitives ;  or  if  they  were  not  in  his  possession, 
that  he  would  have  search  made  for  them.  The  residence 
of  '^he  cacique,  however,  was  silent  and  deserted ;  not  an 
Indian  was  to  be  seen.  Either  conscious  of  the  suspicions 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  apprehensive  of  their  hostility,  or  de- 
sirous to  enjoy  his  prixe  unmolested,  the  cacique  had  removed 
with  all  his  effects,  his  household,  and  his  followers,  and  had 
tak^n  refuge  with  his  island  beauty  in  the  interior.  This 
'sudden  and  mysterious  desertion  gave  redoubled  force  to  the 
doubts  heretofore  entertained,  and  Guacanagari  was  generally 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor  to  the  white  men,  and  the  perfidious 
destroyer  of  the  garrison.* 

CHAPTER  VI.— [1493.] 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea  and  land,  in 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  il.    Letter  6f  Dr.  Chanca.    Cora  de  los 
PalaciM,  oap.  120,  MS. 
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the  vicinity  of  this  hai-bour,  threw  a  gloom  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  ruins  of  the  fortress,  and  the  graves  of  tbeir 
murdered  countrymen,  were  continually  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  forests  no  longer  looked  beautiful  while  there  was  an 
idea  that  treachery'  might  be  lurking  in  their  shades.  The 
silence  and  dreariness,  also,  caused  by  the  desertion  of  the 
natives,  gave  a  sinister  appearance  to  the  place.  It  began  to 
be  considered  by  the  credulous  mariners,  as  under  some  bane- 
ful influence  or  malignant  star.  These  were  sufficient  objec- 
tions to  discourage  the  founding  of  a  settlement,  but  there 
were  others  of  a  more  solid  nature.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
was  low,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  and  there  was  no  stone  for 
building ;  Columbus  determined,  therefore,  to  aband.  n  the 
place  altogether,  and  found  his  projected  colony  in  some 
more  favourable  situation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the 
animals  on  board  the  ships  were  suffering  from  long  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  multitude  of  persons,  unaccustomed  to  the  sea, 
and  pent  up  in  the  fleet,  languished  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  land.  The  lighter  caravels,  therefore,  scoured  the  coast 
in  each  direction,  entering  the  rivers  and  harbours,  in  search 
of  an  advantageous  site.  They  were  instructed  also  to  make 
inquiries  after  Guacanagari,  of  whom  Columbus,  notwith- 
standiog  every  suspicious  appearance,  still  retained  a  favour- 
able opinion.  The  expeditions  returned  after  ranging  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  coast  without  success.  There  were  fine 
rivers  and  secure  ports,  but  the  coast  was  low  and  marshy, 
and  deficient  in  stone.  The  country  was  generally  deserted, 
or  if  any  natives  were  seen,  they  fled  immediately  to  the 
woods.  Melchor  Maldonado  had  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
imtil  he  cume  to  the  dominions  of  a  cacique,  who  at  first 
issued  forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  menacing  aspect, 
but  was  readily  oonciliated.  From  him  he  learnt  thut  Gua- 
canagari had  retired  to  the  mountains.  Another  party  dis- 
covered an  Indian  concealed  near  a  hamlet,  having  been 
disabled  by  a  wound  received  from  a  lance  when  fighting 
{gainst  Gaonabo.  His  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fortress  agreed  with  that  of  the  Indians  at  the  harbour,  and 
concurred  to  vindicate  the  cacique  fiom  the  charge  of  trea- 
chery. Thus  tiie  Spaniards  continued  uncertain  as  to  the 
real  perpetratcnrs  of  this  dark  and  dismal  tragedy. 

Being  convinced  that  there  was  no  place  in  this  part  of  the 
island  lavourable  for  a  settlement,  Columbus  weighed  anchor 
(ML  the  7th  of  December,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the 
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port  of  La  Plata.  In  consequence  of  adverse  weather,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbour  about  ten  leagues 
east  of  Monte  Christi ;  and  on  considering  the  place,  was 
struck  with  its  advantages. 

The  harbour  was  spacious,  and  commanded  by  a  point  of 
land  protected  on  one  side  by  a  natural  rampart  of  rocks,  and 
on  another  by  an  impervious  forest,  presenting  a  strong  posi- 
tion for  a  fortress.  There  were  two  rivers,  one  large  and  the 
other  small,  watering  a  green  and  beautiful  plain,  and  offering 
advantageous  situations  for  mills.  About  a  bow-shot  from 
the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers,  was  an  Indian 
village.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  fertile,  the  waters  to  abound 
in  excellent  fish,  and  the  climate  to  be  temperate  and  genial ; 
for  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  the  shrubs  in  flower,  and  the  birds 
in  song,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  December.  They  had 
not  yet  become  familiarized  with  the  temperature  of  this 
favoured  island,  where  the  rigours  of  winter  are  unknown, 
where  there  is  a  perpetual  succession,  and  even  intermixture 
of  fruit  and  flower,  and  where  smiling  verdure  reigns  through- 
out the  year. 

Another  grand  inducement  to  form  their  settlement  in  this 
place,  was  the  information  received  from  the  Indians  of  the 
adjacent  village,  that  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  where  the  gold 
mines  were  situated,  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  almost 
parallel  to  the  harbom*.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  situation  more  favourable  for  their 
colony. 

An  animated  scene  now  commenced.  The  troops  and 
various  persons  belonging  to  the  land-service,  and  the  various 
labourers  and  artificers  to  be  employed  in  building,  were  dis- 
embarked. The  provisions,  articles  of  traffic,  guns  and 
ammunition  for  defence,  and  implements  of  every  kind,  were 
brought  to  shore,  as  were  also  the  cattle  and  live  stock,  which 
had  suffered  excessively  fr^m  long  restraint,  especially  the 
horses.  There  was  a  general  joy  at  escaping  from  the  irk- 
some confinement  of  the  ships,  and  once  more  treading  the 
firm  earth,  and  breathing  the  sweetness  of  the  fields.  An 
encampment  was  formed  on  the  margin  of  the  plain,  around 
a  basin  or  sheet  of  water,  and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  place 
was  in  activity.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  Christian  city  of 
the  New  World,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  royal  patroness. 
A  plan  was  formed,  and  streets  and  squares  projected.  The 
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greatest  diligence  was  then  exerted  in  erecting  a  church,  a 
public  storehouse,  and  a  residence  for  the  admiral.  These 
were  built  of  stone,  the  private  houses  were  constructed  of 
wood,  plaster,  reeds,  or  such  materials  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  permitted,  and  for  a  short  time  every  one  exerted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  zeal. 

Maladies,  however,  soon  broke  out.  Many,  unaccustomed 
to  the  sea,  had  suffered  greatly  from  confinement  and  sea- 
sickness, and  from  subsisting  for  a  length  of  time  on  salt  pro- 
visions much  damaged,  and  mouldy  biscuit.  They  su£Pered 
great  exposure  on  the  land  also,  before  houses  could  be  built 
for  their  reception ;  for  the  exhalations  of  a  hot  and  moist 
climate,  and  a  new,  rank  soil,  the  humid  vapours  from  rivers, 
and  the  stagnant  air  of  close  forests,  render  the  wilderness  a 
place  of  severe  trial  to  constitutions  accustomed  to  old  and 
highly-cultivated  countries.  The  labour  also  of  building 
houses,  clearing  fields,  setting  out  orchards,  and  planting 
gardens,  having  all  to  be  done  with  great  haste,  bore  hard 
ujjon  men,  who,  after  tossing  so  long  upon  the  ocean,  stood  in 
need  of  relaxation  and  repose. 

The  maladies  of  the  mmd  mingled  with  those  of  the  body. 
Many,  as  has  been  shown,  had  embarked  in  the  expedition 
with  visionary  and  romantic  expectations.  Some  had  antici- 
pated the  golden  regions  of  Cipango  and  Cathay,  where  they 
were  to  amass  wealth  without  toil  or  trouble  ;  others  a  region 
of  Asiatic  luxury,  abounding  with  delights;  and  others  a 
,  splendid  and  open  career  for  gallant  adventures  and  chivalrous 
enterprises.  What  then  was  their  disappointment  to  find 
themselves  confined  to  the  margin  of  an  island ;  surrounded 
by  impracticable  forests ;  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  rude- 
ness of  a  wilderness ;  to  toil  painfully  for  mere  subsistence, 
and  to  attain  every  comfort  by  the  severest  exertion.  As  to 
gold,  it  was  brought  to  them  from  various  quarters,  but  in 
small  quantities,  and  it  was  evidently  to  be  procured  only  by 
patient  and  persevering  labour.  All  these  disappointments 
sank  deep  into  their  hearts;  their  spirits  flagged  as  their 
golden  dreams  melted  away,  and  the  gloom  of  despondency 
idded  the  ravages  of  disease. 

.  Columbtks  hunself  did  not  escape  the  prevalent  maladies. 
The  arduous  nature  of  his  enterprise,  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  found  himself,  not  merely  to  his  followers  and  his 
sovereigns,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  had  kept  his  mind  in 
continual  agitation.    The  cares  of  so  large  a  squadron;  the 
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incessant  vigilance  required,  not  only  against  the  lurking 
dangers  of  these  unknown  seas,  but  against  the  passions  and 
follies  of  his  followers  ;  the  distress  he  had  suffered  from  the 
fate  of  his  murdered  garrison,  and  his  uncertainty  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  which  he  was  surrounded ; 
all  these  had  harassed  his  mind  and  broken  his  rest  while  on 
board  the  ship :  since  landing,  new  cares  and  toils  had 
crowded  upon  him,  which,  added  to  the  exposures  incident  to 
his  situation  in  this  new  climate,  completely  overpowered  his 
strength.  Still,  though  confined  for  several  weeks  to  his  bed 
by  severe  illness,  his  energetic  mind  rose  superior  to  the 
Bufferings  of  the  body,  and  he  continued  to  give  directions 
about  the  building  of  the  city,  and  to  superintend  tiie  gesieral 
concerns  of  the  expedition.* 

CHAPTER  VII— [1493.] 

The  ships  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  the  greater  part  of  them  back  to  Spain.  Here  new 
anxieties  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  had  hoped 
to  find  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  merchandise  accu- 
mulated by  the  men  left  behind  on  the  first  voyage ;  or  at 
least  the  sources  of  wealthy  traffic  ascertained,  %  which 
speedily  to  freight  his  vessels.  The  destruction  of  the  garri- 
son had  defeated  all  those  hopes.  He  was  aware  of  the 
extravagant  expectations  entertained  by  the  sovereigns  and 
the  nation.  What  would  be  their  disappointment  when  the 
returning  ships  brought  nothing  but  a  tale  of  disaster ! 
Something  must  be  done,  before  the  vessels  sailed,  to  keep  up 
the  fame  of  his  discoveries,  and  justify  his  own  magnificent 
representations. 

As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  If  it 
were  really  the  island  of  Cipango,  it  must  contain  populous 
cities,  existing  probably  in  some  more  cultivated  region, 
beyond  the  lofty  mountains  with  which  it  was  intersected. 
All  the  Indians  concurred  in  mentioning  Cibao  as  the  fxaet  of 
country  whence  they  derived  their  gold.  The  very  name  of 
its  cacique,  Caonabo,  signifying  **  The  Lord  of  the  Golden 
House,"  seemed  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  Ms  domini(ms. 
The  tracts  where  the  mines  w^re  said  to  abound,  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance of  but  three  or  four  days'  journey,  directly  in  ^e 
interior;  Columbus  determined,  therefore,  to  send  an  expedi- 

*  Hist,  del  Almimnte,  cap.  50.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iL, 
cap.  10.    Peter  Martyr,  d«ciul.  i.  lib.  iL    Ijetter  of  Dr.  Chanca,  &c 
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tion  to  explore  it,  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  If  the 
result  should  confirm  his  hopes,  he  would  then  be  able  to 
send  home  the  fleet  with  confidence,  bearing  tidings  of  the 
discovery  of  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao.* 

The  person  he  chose  for  this  enterprise  was  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  the  same  cavalier  who  has  been  already  noticed  for 
his  daring  spirit  and  great  bodily  force  and  agility.  Delight- 
ing in  all  service  of  a  hazardous  and  adventurous  nature, 
Ojeda  was  the  more  stimulated  to  this  expedition  from  the 
formidable  character  of  the  mountain  cacique,  Caonabo,  wliose 
dominions  he  was  to  penetrate.  He  set  out  from  the  harbour 
early  in  January,  1494,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  of 
well-armed  and  determined  men,  several  of  them  young  and 
spirited  cavaliers  like  himself.  He  struck  directly  southward 
into  the  interior.  For  the  two  first  days,  the  march  was 
toilsome  and  difficult,  through  a  country  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants ;  for  terror  of  the  Spaniards  extended  along  the 
sea-coast.  On  the  second  evening  they  came  to  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  which  they  ascended  by  an  Indian  path,  wind- 
ing up  a  steep  and  narrow  defile,  and  they  slept  for  the  night 
at  the  summit.  Hence,  the  next  morning,  they  beheld  the 
sun  rise  with  great  glory  over  a  vast  and  delicious  plain, 
covered  with  noble  forests,  studded  with  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  enlivened  by  the  shining  waters  of  the  Yagui. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  Ojeda  and  his  companions 
boldly  entered  the  Indian  vill^es.  The  inhabitants,  far 
from  being  hostile,  overwhelmed  them  with  hospitality,  and, 
in  fisict,  impeded  their  journey  by  their  kindness.  They  had 
also  to  ford  many  rivers  in  traversing  this  plain,  so  that  they 
were  five  or  six  days  in  reaching  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  locked  up,  as  it  were,  the  golden  region  of  Cibao. 
They  penetrated  into  this  district,  without  meeting  with  any 
other  obstacles  than  those  presented  by  the  rude  nature  of 
the  country.  Caonabo,  so  redoubtable  for  his  courage  and 
ferocity,  must  have  been  in  some  distant  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, for  he  never  appeared  to  dispute  their  progress.  The 
natives  received  them  with  kindness;  they  were  naked  and 
uncivilized,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  nor  were 
there  any  traces  of  the  impwtant  cities  which  liieir  imagi- 
nations  had  once  pictured  forth.  They  saw,  however,  ample 
signs  of  natural  wealth.  The  sands  of  the  mountain-streams 
guttered  with  particles  of  gold;  these  the  natives  would 
*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  dee.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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skilfully  separate  and  give  to  the  Spaniards,  without  expect- 
ing a  recompense.  In  some  places  they  picked  up  large 
specimens  of  virgin  ore  from  the  beds  of  the  torrents, 
and  stones  streaked  and  richly  impregnated  with  it.  Peter 
Martyr  affirms  that  he  saw  a  mass  of  rude  gold  weighing  nine 
ounces,  which  Ojeda  himself  had  found  in  one  of  the  brooks.* 
.  All  these  were  considered  as  mere  superficial  washings  of 
the  soil,  betraying  the  hidden  treasures  lurking  in  the  deep 
reins  and  rocky  bosoms  of  the  mountains,  and  only  requiring 
the  hand  of  labour  to  bring  them  to  light.  As  the  object  of 
his  expedition  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
country,  Ojeda  led  back  his  little  band  to  the  harbour,  full  of 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  golden  promise  of  these  moun- 
tains. A  young  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Gorvalan,  who  had 
been  dispatched  at  the  same  time  on  a  similar  expedition, 
and  who  had  explored  a  different  tract  of  country,  returned 
with  similar  reports.  These  flattering  accounts  served  for  a 
time  to  reanimate  the  drooping  and  desponding  colonists,  and 
induced  Columbus  to  believe  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
explore  the  mines  of  Cibao,  to  open  inexhaustible  sources  of 
ricnes.  He  determined,  os  soon  as  his  health  would  permit, 
to  repair  in  person  to  the  mountains,  and  seek  a  favourable 
site  for  a  mining  establishment.! 

The  season  was  now  propitious  for  the  return  of  the  fleet, 
and  Columbus  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  twelve  of  the  ships 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  retaining  only  five 
for  the  service  of  the  colony. 

By  this  opportunity  he  sent  home  specimens  of  the  gold 
found  among  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Cibao,  and  all  such 
fruits  and  plants  as  were  curious,  or  appeared  to  be  valuable. 
He  wrote  in  the  most  sanguine  terms  of  the  expeditions  of 
Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  the  last  of  whom  returned  to  Spain  in 
the  fleet.  He  repeated  his  confident  anticipations  of  soon 
being  able  to  make  abundant  shipments  of  gold,  of  precious 
drugs,  and  spices;  the  search  for  them  being  delayed  for  the 
present  by  the  sickness  of  himself  and  people,  and  the  cares 
and  labours  required  in  building  the  infant  city.  He  de- 
scribed the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island;  its  range  of 
noble  mountains;  its  wide,  abundant  plains,  watered  by 
beautiful  rivers ;  the  quick  fecundity  of  the  soil,  evinced  in 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  various  grains 
and  vegetables  brotight  from  Europe. 
*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  IL        f  Hiit.  del  Alminnte,  cap.  60. 
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As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  obtain  provisions 
from  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  produce  of  their  live 
stock,  adeqiiate  to  the  subsistence  of  the  colony,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  a  thousand  souls ;  and  as  they  could  not  ac- 
custom themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  Columbus  re- 
quested present  supplies  from  Spain.     Their  provisions  were 
already  growing  scanty.     Much  of  their  wine  had  been  lost, 
from  the  badness  of  the  casks;  and  the  colonists,  in  their 
infirm  state  of  health,  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  their 
accustomed  diet.     There  was  an  immediate  necessity  of  me- 
dicines, clothing,  and  arms.     Horses  were  required,  likewise, 
for  the  public  works,  and  for  military  service;  being  found  of 
great  effect  in  awing  the  natives,  who  had  the  utmost  dread 
of  those  animals.     He  requested  also  an  additional  number  of 
workmen  and  mechanics,  and  men  skilled  in  mining  and  in 
smelting  and  purifying  ore.     He  recommended  various  per- 
sons to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  sovereigns,  among  whom 
was  Pedro  Margerite,  an  Arragonian  cavalier  of  the  order  of 
St.  Jago,  who  had  a  wife  and  children  to  be  provided  for,  and 
who,  for  his  good  services,  Columbus  begged  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  the  order  to  M'hich  he  belonged. 
In  like  manner  he  entreated  patronage  for  Juan  Aguado,  who 
was  about  to  return  in  the  fleet,  making  particular  mention 
of  his  merits.     From  both  of  these  men  he  was  destined  to 
experience  the  most  signal  ingratitude. 

In  these  ships  he  sent  also  the  men,  women,  and  children 
taken  in  the  Caribbce  Islands,  recommending  that  they  should 
be  carefully  instructed  in  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
Christian  faith.  From  the  roving  and  adventurous  nature  of 
these  people,  and  their  general  acquaintance  with  the  various 
languages  of  this  great  archipelago,  he  thought  that,  when 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  usages  of  civilization  had 
reformed  their  savage  manners  and  cannibal  propensities, 
they  might  be  rendered  eminently  serviceable  as  interpreters, 
and  as  means  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  mpny  sound  and  salutary  suggestions  in  this 
letter,  there  is  one  of  a  most  pernicious  tendency,  written  in 
that  mistaken  view  of  natural  rights  prevalent  at  the  day, 
but  fruitful  of  much  wrong  and  misery  in  the  world.  Con- 
sidering that  tliu  greater  the  number  of  these  cannibal  paganv 
transferred  to  the  Catholic  soil  of  Spain,  the  greater  would  be 
the  numl)er  of  souls  put  in  the  way  of  salvation,  he  proposed 
to  establish  an  exchange  of  them  a^  slaves,  against  live  stock. 
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to  be  furnished  by  merchants  to  the  colony.  The  ships  to 
bring  such  stock  were  to  land  nowhere  but  at  the  island  of 
Isabella,  where  the  Carib  captives  would  be  ready  for  delivery. 
A  duty  was  to  be  levied  on  each  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  revenue.  In  this  way  the  colony  would  be  furnished 
with  all  kinds  of  live  stock  free  of  expense;  the  peaceful 
islanders  would  be  freed  from  warlike  and  inhuman  neigh- 
bours; the  royal  treasury  would  be  greatly  enriched;  and 
a  vast,  number  of  souls  would  be  snatched  from  perdition,  and 
carried,  as  it  were,  by  main  force  to  heaven.  Such  is  the 
strange  sophistry  by  which  upright  men  may  sometimes  de- 
ceive themselves.  Columbus  feared  the  disappointment  of 
the  sovereigns  in  respect  to  the  product  of  his  enterprises, 
and  was  anxious  to  devise  some  mode  of  lightening  their 
expenses  until  he  could  open  some  ample  source  of  profit. 
The  conversion  of  infidels,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  per- 
suasion or  force,  was  one  of  the  popular  tenets  of  the  day; 
and  in  recommending  the  enslaving  of  the  Caribs,  Columbus 
thought  that  he  was  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
when  he  was  in  reality  listening  to  the  incitements  of  his 
interest.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  sovereigns  did  not 
accord  with  his  ideas,  but  ordered  that  the  Caribs  should  be 
converted  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders ;  a  command  which 
emanated  from  the  merciful  heart  of  Isabella,  who  ever 
showed  herself  the  benign  protectress  of  the  Indians. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1494.  Though 
it  brought  back  no  wealth  to  Spain,  yet  expectation  was  kept 
alive  by  the  sanguine  letter  of  Columbus,  and  the  specimens 
of  gold  which  he  transmitted;  his  favourable  accounts  were 
corroborated  by  letters  from  Friar  Boyle,  Doctor  Chanca, 
and  other  persons  of  credibility,  and  by  the  personal  reports 
of  Gorvalan.  The  sordid  calculations  of  petty  spirits  were  as 
yet  overruled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  generous  minds,  capti- 
vated by  the  lofty  nature  of  these  enterprises.  There  was 
something  wonderfully  grand  in  the  idea  of  thus  introducing 
new  races  of  animals  and  plants,  of  building  cities,  extending 
colonics,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  of  enlight- 
ened empire  in  this  beautiful  but  savage  world.  It  struck 
the  minds  of  learned  and  classical  men  with  admiration, 
filling  them  with  pleasant  dreams  and  reveries,'  and  seeming 
to  realize  the  poetical  pictures  of  the  olden  time.  *'  Co- 
Ivkubus,"  says  old  Petor  Martyr,  **ha8  begun  to  build  a  city, 
as  he  has  lately  written  to  me,  and  to  sow  our  seeds  and 
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propagate  our  animals !  Who  of  us  shall  now  speak  with 
wonder  of  Saturn,  Ceres,  and  Triptolemus,  travelling  about 
the  earth  to  spread  new  inventions  among  mankind  ?  Or  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  built  Tyre  or  Sidon,  or  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, whose  roving  desires  led 'them  to  migrate  into  foreign 
lands,  to  build  new  cities,  and  establish  new  communities?"'*^ 

Such,  were  the  comments  of  enlightened  and  benevolent 
men,  who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  not  for  the  wealth  it  would  bring  to  Europe,  but  for 
the  field  it  would  open  for  glorious  and  benevolent  enterprise, 
and  the  blessings  and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  which  it 
would  widely  dispense  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated 
regions. 

NOTE. 

Isabella  at  the  present  day  is  quite  overgrown  with  forest,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  slill  to  be  seen  partly  standing,  tL*?  pillars  of  the 
church,  some  remains  of  the  king's  storehouses,  and  part  of  the  residence 
of  Columbus,  all  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  small  fortress  is  also  a  pro- 
minent -'i ;  and  a  little  north  of  it  is  a  circular  pillar  about  ten  feet 
high  and  nuch  in  diameter,  of  solid  masonry,  nearly  entire ;  which 
appear  i  a  had  a  wooden  gallery  or  battlement  round  the  top  for 

the  conN  w..ce  of  room,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  was  planted  the 
flag-staff.  Having  discovered  the  remains  of  an  iron  clamp  imbedded 
in  the  stone,  which  served  to  secure  the  flag-staff  itself,  I  tore  it  out,  and 
now  consign  to  you  this  carious  relic  of  the  first  foothold  of  civilization 
in  the  New  World,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years. — From  the  Letter  qf  T.  S.  Henneken, 
Esq. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— [1494.] 

The  embryo  city  of  Isabella  was  rapidly  assuming  a  form. 
A  dry  stone  wall  surrounded  it,  to  protect  it  from  any  sudden 
attack  of  the  natives,  although  the  most  friendly  disposition 
WiiB  evinced  by  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity,  who  brought 
supplies  of  their  simple  articles  of  food,  and  gave  them  in 
exchange  for  European  trifles.  On  the  day  of  the  Epiphany, 
the  6th  of  February,  the  church  being  sufficiently  completed, 
high  mass  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by 
Frinr  Boyle  and  the  twelve  eccleHiastics.  The  affairs  of  the 
settlement  being  thus  apparently  in  a  regular  train, 
Columbus,  though  still  confined  by  indisposition,  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  contemplated  expedition  to  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  when  an  unexptK^ted  disturbance  in  his 
little  communitv  for  a  time  en<xrosMod  his  attention. 

ft  CI 

The  sailing  of  the  fleet  for  Spain  had  been  a  melancholy 
*  Letter  153  to  Pomroni"«  Lwtus. 
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.  sight  to  many  whose  terms  of  enlistment  compelled  them  to 
remain  on  the  island.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
immediate  wealth,  disgusted  with  the  labours  imposed  on 
them,  and  appalled  by  the  maladies  prevalent  throughout  the 
community,  they  began  to  look  with  horror  upon  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness,  as  destined  to  be  the  grave  of  their 
hopes  and  of  themselves.  When  the  last  sail  disappeared, 
they  felt  as  if  completely  severed  from  their  country ;  and 
the  tender  recollections  of  home,  which  had  been  checked  for 
a  time  by  the  novelty  and  bustle  around  them,  rushed  with 
sudden  force  upon  their  minds.  To  return  to  Spain  became 
their  ruling  idea,  and  the  same  want  of  reflection  which  had 
hurried  them  into  the  enterprise,  without  inquiring  into  its 
real  nature,  now  prompted  them  to  extricate  themselves  from 
it,  by  any  means,  however  desperate. 

Where  popular  discontents  prevail,  there  is  seldom  wanting 
some  daring  spirit  to  give  them  a  dangerous  direction.      One 
Bemal  Diaz  de  Piza,  a  man  of  some  importance,  who  had 
held  a  civil  office  about  the  court,  had  come  out  with  the 
expedition  as  comptroller :  he  seems  to  have  presumed  upon 
his  official  powers,  and  to  have  had  early  differences  with  the 
admiral.      Disgusted  with  his  employment  in  the  coloAy,  he 
soon  made  a  faction  among  the  discontented,  and  proposed 
that  they   should  take  advantage    of  the  indisposition  of 
Columbus  to  seize  upon  some  or  all  of  the  five  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  return  in  them  to  Spain.     It  would  be  easy  to 
justify  their  clandestine  return  by  preferring  a  complaint 
against  the  admiral,  representing  the  fallacy  of  his  enter- 
prises, and  accusing  him  of  gross  deceptions  and  exaggerations 
in  his  accounts  of  the  countries  he  had  discovered.     It  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  people  really  considered  him 
culpable  of  the  charges  thus  fabricated  against  him,  for,  in 
the  disappointment  of  their  avaricious  hopes,  they  overlooked 
the  real  value  of  those  fertile  islands,  which  were  to  enrich 
nations  by  the  produce  of  their  soil.     Every  country  was 
sterile  ana  unprofitable  in  their  eyes  that  did  not  inmieaiately 
teem  with  gold.     Though  they  had  continual  proofs  in  the 
specimens  brought  by  the  natives  to  the  settlement,  or  fUr- 
nished  to  Ojeda  and  Gorralan,  that  the  rivers  and  mountains 
in  the  interior  abounded  with  ore,  yet  even  these  daily  proofs 
were  falsified  in  their  eyes.     One  Fermin  Cedo,  a  wrong- 
headed  and  obstinate  man,  who  had  come  out  ns  assayer  and 
purifier  of  metals,  had  imbibed  the  same  prejudice  against  the 
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expedition  with  Bemal  Diaz.  He  pertinaciously  insisted  that 
there  was  no  gold  in  the  island,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  found 
in  such  inconsiderable  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  search. 
He  declared  that  the  large  grains  of  virgin  ore  brought  by  the 
natives  had  been  melted ;  that  they  had  been  the  slow  accu^ 
mulation  of  many  years,  having  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
families  of  the  Indians,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  which,  in  many  instances,  was  probably  the  case. 
Other  specimens  of  a  large  size  he  pronounced  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  and  debased  with  brass  by  the  natives.  The 
words  of  this  man  outweighed  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
many  joined  him  in  the  belief  that  the  island  was  really  des- 
titute of  gold.  It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that 
the  real  character  of  Fermin  Cedo  was  ascertained,  and  the 
discovery  made  that  his  ignorance  was  at  least  equal  to 
his  obstinacy  and  presumption,  qualities  apt  to  enter  largely 
into  the  compound  of  a  meddlesome  and  mischievous  man.* 

Encouraged  by  such  substantial  co-operation,  a  number  of 
turbulent  spirits  concerted  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
ships  and  make  sail  for  Europe.  The  influence  of  Bemal 
l)iaz  de  Piza  at  court  would  obtain  for  them  a  favourable 
hearing,  and  they  trusted  to  their  unanimous  representations 
to  prejudice  Columbus  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  ever  fickle 
in  its  smiles,  and  most  ready  to  turn  suddenly  and  capriciously 
from  the  favourite  it  has  most  idolized. 

Fortunately  this  mutiny  was  discovered  before  it  proceeded 
to  action.      Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  ringleaders  to 
be  arrested.      On  making  investigations,  a  memoiial  or  in- 
formation against  himself,  full  of  slanders  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, was  found  concealed  in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  ships.    It 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Bemal  Diaz.  The  admiral  conducted 
himself  with  great  moderation.      Out  of  respect  to  the  rank 
and  station  of  Diaz,  he  forbore  to  inflict  any  punishment,  but 
confined  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  to  be  sent  to  Spain 
for  trial,  together  with  the  process  or  investigation  of  his 
offence,  and  the  seditious  memorial  which  had  been  disco- 
vered.     Several  of   the  inferior  mutineers  were  punished 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  culpability,  but  not  with  the- 
severity  which  their  offence  deserved.     To  guard  against  any 
recurrence  of  a  similar  attempt,  Columbus  ordered  that  all 
the  gims  and  naval  munitions  should  be  tuken  out  of  four  oC 
the  vessels,  and  put  into  the  principal  ship,  which  was  given 
*  Curs  de  loi  PsUcio%  cap.  120, 122,  MS. 
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achai^  to  perr  ms  in  whom  he  eould  jdaee  implicit  con- 
fidenee.* 

This  WW  the  £i«t  time  Columbus  exercised  <&e  right  of 
puBishizig  delinquents  in  bis  new  government,  and  it  imme- 
distoly  awaken^  the  most  violent  animadversions.  His 
measures,  tiiough  necessary  for  the  gen^til  safety,  and  cha- 
ractertased  by  the  greatest  lenity,  were  censured  as  arbitnuy 
and  vindictive.  Already  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Ibreigner 
among  the  pe<^le  he  was  to  govern  was  cleaiiy  manifested. 
He  had  national  prejudices  to  encounter,  of  all  others  the 
most  general  and  illiberal.  He  had  no  natural  friends  to 
rally  round  him ;  whereas  the  mutineers  had  connexions  in 
Spain,  friends  in  the  colony,  and  met  with  sympathy  in  every 
discQiitented  mind.  An  early  hostility  was  thus  engendered 
against  Columbus,  which  continued  to  increase  throughout 
hm  U&,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a  series  of  factions  and 
nmliiUiQS  which  afterwards  distracted  the  island. 

CHAPTER  IX.— {1494.] 

Hating  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  and  the 
nnitiny  at  the  settlement  being  effectually  checked,  Columbus 
prepared  for  his  immediate  departure  for  Cibao.  He  intrusted 
the  oommand  of  the  city  and  the  ships,  during  his  absence,  to 
his  brother,  Don  Diego,  appointing  able  persons  to  counsel 
and  assist  him.  Don  Diego  is  represented  l^  Las  Casas,  who 
knew  htm  personally,  as  a  man  of  great  merit  and  discretion, 
of  a  gentle  and  paeific  disposition,  and  more  characterized  by 
simplicity  than  shrewdness.  He  was  sober  in  his  attire, 
wearing  almost  the  dress  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Las  Casas 
Hkinks  he  had  secret  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church  ;f 
indeed,  Columbus  intimates  as  much  ^en  he  mentions  him 
Mi  his  will. 

As  the  admital  intended  to  build  a  fortress  m  the  moun- 
tefaiit,  and  to  form  an  establishment  for  working  the  mines,  he 
took  with  him  the  necessary  artificers,  wonraen,  miners, 
vnmtions,  and  implements.  He  was  also  about  to  enter  the 
knilsries  of  the  redoubtable  Caonabo :  it  was  important, 
HMrdfbrcto  take  with  him  a  force  that  should  not  only  secure 
hiK  tf^nft  any  warlike  opposition,  but  should  spread  through 
tha  country  a  formidable  idea  of  the  power  of  the  white  men, 
and  deter  the  Indians  from  any  future  violence,  either  towards 

*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.    Hist,  del  Almirante, 
«tf.  60.    t  I'M  C'lM^  Hist.  Ind.,  ttb.  i.  e»p.  8t,  MB. 
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oommunities  or  wandering  indiTiduals.  Every  healthy  person, 
Hierefore,  who  could  be  spared  from  the  settlement,  was  put 
in  requisition,  together  with  all  the  caralry  that  could  be 
mustered;  and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  strike  the 
savages  with  the  display  of  military  splendour. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Columbus  set  out  at  the  head  of 
about  four  hundred  men  well  armed  and  equipped,  with 
tsUning  helmets  and  corslets,  with  arquebuses,  lances,  swords, 
and  crossbows,  and  followed  by  a  multitude  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians.  They  sallied  from  the  city  in  martial  array, 
with  banners  flying,  and  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet.  Their 
march  for  the  first  day  was  across  the  plain  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  fording  two  rivers,  and  passing  through 
a  fair  and  verdant  country.  They  encamped  in  the  evening, 
in  the  midst  of  pleasant  fields,  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  and  rocky 
pass  of  the  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  this  rugged  defile  presented  fonmdable  diffi- 
culties to  the  little  army,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  various 
implements  and  munitions.  There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian 
footpath,  winding  among  rocks  and  precipices,  or  through 
brakes  and  thickets,  entangled  by  the  rich  vegetati(Hi  «f  a 
tropical  forest.  A  number  of  h^h-spiritod  young  oavalten 
volmiteered  to  open  a  route  for  the  army.  They  had  pro- 
bably learnt  this  kind  of  service  in  the  Moorish  wars,  when 
it  was  often  necessary  on  a  sudden  to  open  roads  for  the 
march  of  troops  and  the  conveyance  of  MrtUlery  across  the 
mountains  of  Granada.  Throwing  themselves  in  advAnot 
with  labourers  and  pioneers,  whom  they  stimalated  by  tbair 
example,  as  well  as  by  promises  of  liberal  reward,  they  soon 
constructed  the  first  road  formed  in  the  New  World ;  and 
which  was  called  El  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos,  or  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Pass,  in  honour  of  the  gallant  oavali^v  wha 
eflbcted  it.« 

On  the  following  day,  the  army  toiled  ixp  this  steep  defiW, 
and  arrived  where  the  gorge  of  the  mountain  opened  into  the 
interior.  Here  a  land  of  promise  suddenly  burst  iwon  th<>ir 
view.  It  was  the  same  glorious  prospect  wnich  had  delighted 
Ojeda  and  his  companions.  Below  h^y  a  vast  aad  delicious 
plain,  painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  ridh 
variety  of  trojneal  vegetation.    The  magnificent  forests  pre- 

*  Hist,  del  Ataalnnto.  «9.  00.  Hidalgo,  i.e.,  R\jo  d«  Algo,  Rtih 
filly  "  a  son  of  timebody,"  In  esalradtoUttctton  to  an  otiscun  and  k>v 
bom  man,  a  son  of  nobody. 
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sented  that  mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  fornfits 
known  only  to  these  generous  climates.  Palms  of  prodigious 
height,  and  spreading  mahogany  trees,  towered  from  amid  a 
wilderness  of  variegated  foliage.  Freshness  and  verdure  were 
maintained  by  numerous  streams,  which  meandered  gleaming 
through  the  deep  bosom  of  the  woodland;  while  various 
villages  and  hamlets,  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  the 
smoke  of  others  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the  forests,  gave 
signs  of  a  numerous  population.  The  luxuriant  landscape 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  appeared  to 
melt  away  and  mingle  with  the  horizon,  llie  Spaniards 
gazed  with  rapture  upon  this  soft  voluptuous  country,  which 
seemed  to  realize  their  ideas  of  a  terrestrial  paradise;  and 
Columbus,  struck  with  its  vast  extent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain.* 

Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  army  issued  upon 
the  plain  in  martial  style,  with  great  clangour  of  warlike 
instruments.  When  the  Indians  beheld  this  shining  band  of 
warriors,  glittering  in  ste<^l,  emerging  from  the  mountains 

*  Las  Caeas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  1.  cap.  20,  MS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  T.  S.  Heneken,  Esq.,  dated  Santiago  (St. 
Domingo),  20th  September,  1847. —The  route  over  which  Columboa 
traced  his  course  from  Isabella  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao  exists  in  all 
its  primitive  rudeness.  The  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos  is  still  the  narrow 
rugged  footpath  winding  among  rocks  and  precipices,  leading  through 
the  only  practicable  defile  which  traverses  the  Monte  Christi  range  of 
mountains  in  this  vicinity,  at  present  called  the  pass  of  Mamey ;  and  it 
is  somewhat  purprisingthat,  of  this  first  and  remarkable  footprint  of  the 
white  man  in  the  New  World,  there  does  not  at  the  present  day  exist 
the  least  tradition  of  its  former  name  or  importance. 

The  spring  of  cool  and  delightful  water  met  with  in  tho  gorge,  in  a 
deep  dark  glen  overshadowed  by  palm  and  mahogany  trees,  near  the 
outlet  where  the  magnificent  Vega  breaks  upon  the  view,  still  continues 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller.  When  I  drank  from  this 
lonely  little  fountain,  I  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  Columbus 
must  likewise  have  partaken  of  its  sparkling  waters,  when  at  the  height 
of  his  glory,  surrounded  by  cavaliers  attired  in  the  gorgeous  costumes  of 
the  age,  and  warriors  recently  from  the  Moorish  wars. 

Judging  by  the  distance  stated  to  have  been  travelled  over  the  plain, 
Columbus  must  have  crossed  the  Yagui  near  or  at  Ponton ;  which  very 
likely  received  its  name  from  the  rafts  or  pontoons  employed  to  cross 
the  river.  Abundance  of  reeds  grow  along  its  banks,  and  the  remains 
of  an  Indian  village  are  still  very  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  vicinity. 
By  this  route  he  avoided  two  large  rivers,  the  Amina  and  the  Mar,  which 
.discharge  their  waters  into  the  Yagui  opposite  Esperanza. 

The  road  from  Ponton  to  the  river  Hanique  passes  through  (he 
defiles  of  La  Cuesta  and  Nicayagua. 
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with  prancing  steeds  and  flaunting  banners,  and  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to  the  din  of  drum 
and  trumpet,  they  might  well  have  taken  such  a  wonderful 
pageant  for  a  supernatural  vision. 

In  this  way  Columbus  disposed  of  his  forces  whenever  he 
approached  a  populous  village,  placing  the  cavalry  in  front, 
for  the  horses  inspired  a  mingled  terror  and  admiration  among 
the  natives.  Las  Casas  observes,  that  at  first  they  supposed 
the  rider  and  his  horse  to  be  one  animal,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  horsemen  dismount ; 
a  circumstance  which  shews  that  the  alleged  origin  of  the 
ancient  fable  of  the  Centaurs  is  at  least  founded  in  nature. 
On  the  approach  of  the  army,  the  Indians  generally  fled  with 
terror,,  and  took  refuge  in  their  houses.  Sueh  was  their 
simplicity,  that  they  merely  put  up  a  slight  barrier  of  reeds  at 
the  portal,  and  seemed  to  consider  themselves  perfectly  secure. 
Columbus,  pleased  to  meet  with  such  artlessness,  ordered  that 
these  frail  barriers  should  be  scrupulously  respected,  and  the 
inhabitants  allowed  to  remain  in  their  fancied  security.*  By 
degrees  their  fears  were  allayed  through  the  meduttion  of 
interpreters,  and  the  distribution  of  trifling  presents.  Their 
kindness  and  gratitude  could  not  then  be  exceeded,  and  the 
march  of  the  army  was  continually  retarded  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  numerous  villages  through  which  it  passed.  Such  was 
the  frank  communion  among  these  people,  that  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  the  army  entered  without  ceremony  into 
the  houses,  helping  themselves  to  anything  of  which  they 
stood  in  need,  without  exciting  surprise  or  anger  in  the 
inhabitants:  the  latter  ofiered  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  Spsmiards,  and  seemed  astonished  when  they  met  a 
repulse.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  case  merely  with 
respect  to  articles  of  food;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Indians 
were  not  careless  in  their  notions  of  property,  and  the  crime 
of  theft  was  one  of  the  few  which  were  punished  among  them 
with  great  severity.  Food,  however,  is  generally  open  to 
free  participation  in  savage  life,  and  is  rarely  made  an  object 
of  barter,  until  habits  of  trade  have  been  introduced  by  the 
white  men.  The  untutored  savage  in  almost  every  pa^it  of 
the  world,  scorns  to  make  a  traffic  of  hospitality.  .    . 

After  a  march  of  five  leagues  across  the  plain,  they  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  called  by  the 
natives  Yagui,  but  to  which  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  the 
*  Las  Casas,  lib.  sup.  IL  cap.  90. 
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Blver  of  Reeds.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same 
stream,  which,  after  winding  through  the  Vega,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Monte  Chnsti,  and  which,  in  his  first  voyage,  he  had 
named  the  River  of  Gold.  On  its  green  banks  the  army 
encamped  for  the  night,  animated  and  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed.  They  bathed 
and  sported  in  the  waters  of  the  i  agui,  enjoying  the  amenity 
of  the  surrounding  landsci4)e,  and  the  delight  hreezea  which 
prevail  in  that  genial  season.  "  For  thoi^h  there  is  but  Utile 
difflbrence,"  ob^rves  Las  Casas,  *^from  one  month  to  another 
in  all  the  year  in  this  island,  and  in  moat  parts  of  these  Indias, 
yet  in  the  period  from  September  to  May,  it  is  like  living  in 
paradise."* 

On  tile  following  morning  they  crossed  this  stream  by  the 
tad  of  canoes  and  rafts,  swimming  the  horses  over.  For  two 
days  they  continued  their  march  through  the  same  kind  of 
ri<^  level  country,  diversified  by  noble  forests,  and  watered 
by  abundant  streams,  several  of  which  descended  from  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  and  were  said  to  bring  down  gold  dust 
mingled  with  their  sands.  To  one  of  these,  tibie  limpid  waters 
of  which  rwi  over  a  bed  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  Columbus 
gave  the  name  (^  Rio  Verde,  or  Ghreen  River,  from  the  verdure 
and  freshness  of  its  banks.  Its  Indian  name  was  Nicayagua, 
which  it  still  retains.!  In  the  course  of  this  march  tiiey 
passed  through  numerous  villages,  where  they  cxp^ienced 
generally  the  same  reception.  The  inhabitants  fled  at  their 
approach,  putting  up  their  slight  barricadoes  of  reeds,  but,  as 
before,  they  were  easily  won  to  fieimiliarity,  and  tasked  their 
limited  means  to  entertain  the  strangers. 

Thus  penetrating  into  the  midst  of  this  great  island,,  where 
Cfery  scene  presented  the  wild  luxuriance  of  beautiful  but 
uncivilized  nature,  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  at  a  chain  of  lofty  and  m^ed  mountains^  forming  a  kind 
cf  barrier  to  the  Vega.  These  Columbus  was  t(dd  were  the 
goldiXL  mountains  of  Cibao,  whose  region  commenced  at  their 
rocky  summitSr  The  country  now  beginning  to>  grow  rou^ 
and  difficult,  and  the  people  being  way-worn,  they  encamped 
for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  defile,  which  led  up  into 
the  mountains,  and  pioneon  wese  sent  in  advance  to  open  a 

*  LsB  Casas^  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  MS. 

f  The  name  of  Rio  T^rde  was  afterwards  given  to  a  small  stream 
which  crones  the  road  from  Santiago- to^  La  Testy  •  Braaoik  <yf  the  river 
Yuna. 
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road  fbr  the  army.  From  this  pkce  they  sent  back  mules 
for  a  supply  of  bread  and  wine,  their  provisions  beginniue  to 
erow  scanty,  for  they  had  not  as  yet  accustomed  themselres 
to  the  food  of  the  natives,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
of  that  light  digestible  kind  suitable  to  the  climate. 

On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march  up  a 
narrow  and  steep  gleo,  winding  among  craggy  rocks,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  lead  the  horses.  Arrived  at  the  summit, 
they  once  more  eigoyed  a  prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega, 
which  here  presented  a  still  grander  appearance,  stretching 
fiir  and  wide  on  either  hand,  like  a  vast  verdant  lake.  This 
noble  plain,  according  to  Las  Casas,  is  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  amd  of  incom- 
parable beauty. 

They  now  entered  Cibao,  the  famous  region  of  gold,  which, 
as  if  nature  delighted  in  contrarieties,  displayed  a  miser-like 
poverty  of  exterior,  in  proportion  to  its  hidden  treasures. 
Instead  of  the  soft  luxuriant  landscape  of  the  Vega,  they 
beheld  chains  of  rocky  and  sterile  mountains,  scantily  clothea 
with  lofty  pines.  The  trees  in  the  valleys  also,  instead  of 
possessing  tihe  rich  tufted  foliage  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
island,  were  meagre  and  dwarfish,  excepting  such  as  grew  on 
the  banks  of  streams.  The  very  name  of  the  country  bespoke 
the  nature  of  the  soil, — Cibao,  in  the  language  of  the  natives, 
signifying  a  stone.  Still,  however,  there  were  deen  glens  and 
sluidy  ravines  among  the  mountains,  watered  by  limpid 
mulets,  where  the  green  herbage,  and  strips  of  woodland, 
were  the  more  deH^tftd  to  the  eye  from  vtae  neighbouring 
sterility.  But  what  consoled  the  Spaniards  fbr  ti^e  asperity 
of  the  soil,  was  to  observe  among  the  sands  of  those  crysttu 
gtreams  glittering  particles  of  gold,  which,  though  scanty  in 
quantity,  were  regarded  as  earnests  of  the  wealth  locked  up 
within  the  momitains. 

The  natives  having  been  previously  viuted  by  the  explbruig 
party  under  Ojeda,  came  forth  to  meet  them  with  g;reat 
alacrity,  brinomg  food,  aady  above  ally  grains  and  particle»  of 
goid  ooHeeted  ini  tiie  brodes  and  torrents.  From  the  quan- 
tities of  goM  dust  in  every  stream,  Columbus  was  convinced 
there  must  be  several  mines  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  met 
with  specimens  of  amber  and  kpis  lazuli,  though  in  very 
small  quiuitities,  and  thought  that  he  had  discovered  a  mine  of 
copper.  Ha  was  now  about  eighteen  leagues  from  the  settle- 
ment; the  rugged  nature  of  tile  meimtains  made  a  communica- 
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tion,  even  from  this  distance,  laborious.  He  gave  up  the 
idea,  therefore,  of  penetratinpj  further  into  the  country,  and 
determined  to  establish  a  fortified  post  in  this  neighbourhood, 
with  a  large  number  of  men,  as  well  to  work  the  mines  as  to 
explore  the  rest  of  the  province.  He  accordingly  selected  a 
pleasant  situation  on  an  eminence  almost  entirely  suiTounded 
by  a  small  river  called  the  Yanique,  the  waters  of  which  were 
as  pure  as  if  distilled,  and  the  sound  of  its  current  musical  to 
the  ear.  In  its  bed  were  found  curious  stones  of  various 
colours,  large  masses  of  beautiful  marble,  and  pieces  of  pure 
jasper.  From  the  foot  of  the  height  extended  one  of  those 
graceful  and  verdant  plains,  called  savannas,  which  was 
freshened  and  fertilized  by  the  river.* 

On  this  eminence  Columbus  ordered  a  strong  fortress  of 
wood  to  be  erected,  capable  of  defence  against  any  attack  of 
the  natives,  and  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  on  the  side  which 
the  river  did  not  secure.  To  this  fortress  he  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Thomas,  intended  as  a  pleasant,  though  pious,  reproof 
of  the  incredidity  of  Fermin  Cedo  and  his  doubting  adherents, 
who  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  the  island  produced 
gold,  until  they  beheld  it  with  their  eyes  and  touched  it  with 
^heir  hands.f 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.^  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  BIS. 

t  Ibid.— ^rom  the  Letter  of  T.  S.  Heneken,  Esq.,  1847.— Traces  of 
the  old  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  still  exist,  though,  as  has  happened  to 
the  Puerta  de  los  Hidalgos,  all  tradition  concerning  it  has  long  been  lost. 

Having  visited  a  small  Spanish  village  known  by  the  name  of  Haniqne, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  I  heard  by  accident  the  name  of  a 
farm  at  no  great  distance,  called  La  Fortaleza.  This  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  si  proceeded  to  the  spot,  a  short  distance  up  the  river ; 
yet  nothing  could  be  learnt  from  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  only  by  ranging 
the  river's  banks  through  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  that  I  by  acci- 
dent  stumbled  upon  the  site  of  the  fortress. 

The  remarkable  turn  in  the  river— the  ditch,  still  very  perfect— the 
entrance  and  the  covert  ways  on  each  side  for  descending  to  the  river, 
with  a  fine  esplanade  of  beautiful  short  grass  in  front,  complete  the 
picture  described  by  Las  Casas. 

The  square  occupied  by  the  fort  is  now  completely  covered  with  forest 
trees,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country ;  which 
corresponds  to  this  day  exactly  with  the  description  given  above,  three 
centuries  since,  by  Columbus,  Ojeda,  and  Juan  de  Luxan. 

The  only  change  to  notice  is,  that  the  neat  little  Indian  villages, 
swarming  with  an  innocent  and  happy  population,  have  totally  disap- 
peared ;  there  being  at  present  only  a  few  scattered  huts  of  indigent 
Spaniards  to  be  met  with,  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  mountains. 
.  T^  traces  of  those  villages  are  rarely  to  be  discovered  at  the  present 
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The  natives,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  vicinity,  came  flocking  from  various  parts,  anxious  to 
obtain  European  trinkets.  The  admiral  signified  to  them 
that  anything  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold;  upon 
hearing  this,  some  of  them  ran  to  a  neighbouring  river,  and 
gathering  and  sifting  its  sands,  retiumed  in  a  little  while 
with  considerable  quantities  of  gold  dust.  One  old  man 
brought  two  pieces  of  virgin  ore,  weighing  an  ounce,  and 
thought  himself  richly  repaid  when  he  received  a  hawk's  bell. 
On  remarking  that  the  admiral  was  struck  with  the  size  of 
these  specimens,  he  affected  to  treat  them  with  conteirpt,  as 
insignificant,  intimating  by  signs,  that  in  this  country,  which 
lay  within  half  a  day's  journey,  they  found  pieces  .  f  go!  1  m 
big  as  an  orange.  Other  Indians  brought  gitdm-  of  <uid 
weighing  ten  and  twelve  drachms,  and  declared  that  m  tho 
country  whence  they  got  them,  there  were  masses  of  ut»  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  child.*  As  usual,  howeTrr,  the»c 
golden  tracts  were  always  in  some  remote  valley,  or  along 
some  rugged  and  sequestered  stream ;  and  the  Tt  ovutkrest  f^pot 
was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest  distance,-*— for  ibo  land  of 
promise  is  ever  beyond  the  mountain. 

CHAPTER  X.— [1494.] 

While  the  admiral  remained  among  the  mountains,  super-- 
intending  the  building  of  the  fortress,  he  dispatched  a  young 
cavalier  of  Madrid,  named  Juan  de  liUxan,  with  a  small  band 
of  armed  men,  to  range  about  the  country,  and  explore  the 
whole  of  the  province,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the  Indiaiis, 
appeared  to  be  equal  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Luxan  returned,  after  a  few  days'  absence,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts.  He  had  traversed  a  great  part  of 
Cibao,  which  he  found  more  capable  of  cultivavi  >ti  than  had 
at  first  been  imagined.     It  was  generally  mom>.u  In</ii»,  and 

day.  The  situation  of  one  near  Ponton,  was  well  chosen  for  dolsnco, 
being  built  on  a  high  bank  between  deep  and  prtcT.pi  ora  mvmen.  A 
large  square  occupied  the  centre ;  in  the  rear  o  each  d^^'^elling  yfere 
thrown  the  sweepings  of  the  apartments  and  V:-i  i«hci£  from  the  fires, 
which  form  a  line  of  mounds,  m^xed  n^  vdth  broken  Indian  utensils. 
As  it  lies  in  the  direct  road  from  iBabeila,  Cibao,  and  La  Yega,  and 
commands  the  best  fordiiig'pl<ice  iii  the  neighbourhood  for  crossing  the 
river  Yagui  in  dry  seasons,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable resort  at  the  time  of  the  discoveiy — moat  likely  a  pontoon  or 
large  canoe  was  stationed  here  for  the  facility  of  communication  between 
St.  Thomas  and  Isabella,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
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the  soil  covered  with  lai^e  round  pebbles  of  a  blue  eolour, 
yet  there  wu  good  pasturage  in  many  of  the  valleys.  The 
mountains,  also,  being  watered  by  frequent  showers,  produced 
grass  of  surprisingly  quick  and  luxurianit  growth,  ofben  reach- 
ing to  the  saddles  of  the  horsesi.  The  forests  seemed  to  Laxan 
to  be  fall  of  valuable  ibices  ;  he  being  deceived  by  the  odours 
emitted  by  those  aromatic  plants  and  herbs  which  abound  in 
the  woodlands  of  the  tropics.  There  were  great  vines  also, 
climbing  to  the  Tery  summits  of  the  trees,  and  bearing  clusters 
of  grapes  entirely  ripe,  full  of  juice,  and  (^  a  pleasant  flavour. 
Every  valley  and  glen  possessed  its  stream,  large  or  small, 
according'  to  the  size  of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  and  all 
yielding  more  or  less  gold,  in  small  particles^  Luxan  was 
supposed,  Kkewise,  to  have  learned  from  the  Indians  many  of 
the  secret*  of  their  mountains ;  to  have  been  shown  the  parts 
where  the  greatest  quantity  <k  ore  was  found,  and  to  have 
been  taken  to  the  richest  streams.  On  all  these  points,  how- 
ever, he  observed  a  discreet  mystery,  conmuixieating  the 
particulars  to  no  one  but  the  admiral.* 

The  fortress  of  St  Thomas  being  nearly  eonspleted,  Colum- 
bus gave  it  in  command  to  Pedro  Margarite,  the  same  cavalier 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the  sovereigns  ; 
and  he  left  with  him  a  garrison  of  fifty-six  men.  He  then 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Isabella.  On  arriving  at  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Nicayagua,  in  the  Royal  Vega,  he  found 
a  number  of  Spaniards  on  their  way  to  the  fortress  with 
supplies.  He  remained,  therefore,  a  few  days  in  the  neigh- 
"bourhood,  searching  for  the  best  fording-place  of  the  'river, 
and  establishing  a  route  between  the  fbrtrcse  and  the  harbour. 
During  this  time,  he  resided  in  the  Indian  villages,  endeavour- 
ing to  accustom  his  people  to  the  fbod  of  the  natives,  as  well 
as  to  inspire  the  latter  with  a  mingled  fbeling  of  good  will  and 
reverence  for  the  white  men. 

FVom  the  report  •!  Luxbb,  Cdambas  hadl  dttrived  sooiie 
information  concerning  the  chcnneter  and  enstoma  of  the 
natives,  and  he  acquired  stilt  more  fh>m  his  own  olraerrationfl, 
in  the  course  of  hia  sojourn  among  the  tribes  of  the  mountaiiis 
and  th«  plains.  And  hcM  a  brief  aotiee  c€  a  few  of  the 
Aaiveterisdc*  ami  coitems  at  these  people  mart  be  kiterestin^ 
They  arc  given,  nxA  merely  as  observed  by  me  admiral  ami 
llis  oflcers  dtiring  his  expedition,  but  as  recorded  some  time 
aftci  wards,  in  a  crude  dissertation,  by  a  friar  of  the  name  ef 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Aeead.  i;  libt  HI 
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Roman  ;  a  poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of 
the  leronimites,  who  was  one  of  the  collet^es  of  Father 
Boyle,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Vega  as  a  missionary. 

Columbus  had  already  discovered  the  error  of  one  of  his 
cpmions  concerning  these  islanders,  formed  during  his  first 
voyage.  They  were  not  so  entirelypacific,  nor  so  ignorant  of 
warlike  arts,  as  he  had  imagined.  He  had  been  deceived  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the  gentleness  of 
Guacanagari  and  his  subjects.  The  casual  descents  of  the 
Caribs  had  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  use  of  arms.  Some  of  the 
mountain  tribes  near  the  coast,  particularly  those  on  the  side 
which  looked  towards  the  Caribbee  islands,  were  of  a  more 
hardy  and  warlike  character  than  those  of  the  plains.  Caonabo, 
also,  the  Carib  chieftain,  had  introduced  something  of  his  own 
warrior  spirit  into  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yet,  generally 
speakmg,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  mild  and  gentle.  If 
wars  sometimes  occurred  among  them,  they  were  of  short 
duration,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  great  effusion  of  blood ; 
and,  in  general,  they  mingled  amicably  and  hospitably  with 
each  other. 

Columbus  had  also  at  first  indulged  in  the  error  that  the 
natives  of  Hayti  were  destitute  of  all  notions  of  religion,  and 
he  had  consequentlv  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  the 
easier  to  introduce  mto  their  minds  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anitv ;  not  aware  that  it  is  more  diffieidt  to  light  up  the  fixe 
of  aevotion  iin  the  cold  heart  of  an  atheist,  than  to  direct  the 
flame  to  a  new  object,  when  it  is  already  enkindled.  There  are 
few  beings,  however,  bo  destitute  of  reflection,  as  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  an  overruling  deity.  A 
nation  of  atheists  never  existed.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
these  islanders  had  their  creed,  though  of  vagne  and  simple 
nature.  They  believed  in  one  supreme  beixqr,  inhabiting  the 
sky,  who  was  immortal,  omnipotent,  send  invnible ;  to  whom 
they  ascribed  an  origin,  who  had  a  mother,  but  no  father.* 
They  never  addressed  their  worship  directly  to  him,  but  em- 
ployed inferior  deities,  called  Zemes,  as  messengers  and 
mediators.  Each  cacique  had  his  tutelar  deity  of  this  order, 
whom  he  invoked  and  pretended  to  consult  in  M  his  public 
imdertakings,  and  who  wa«  rererenced  by  his  people.  He 
had  a  house  apart,  as  a  temple  to  this  deity,  in  which  was  an 
image  of  his  Zemi,  carved  of  wood  or  stone,  or  shaped  of 
*  Escritura  de  Pr.  Romsn.    Hist,  del  Alminnte. 
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clay  or  cotton,  and  generally  of  some  monstrous  and  hideous 
form.  Each  family  and  each  individual  had  likewise  a  parti- 
cular Zemi,  or  protecting  genius,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates 
of  the  ancients.  They  were  placed  in  every  part  of  their 
houses,  or  carved  on  their  furniture ;  some  had  them  of  a 
small  size,  and  bound  them  about  their  foreheads  when  they 
went  to  battle.  They  believed  their  Zemes  to  be  transferable, 
-with  all  their  powers,  and  often  stole  them  from  each  other. 
When  the  Spaniards  came  among  them,  they  often  hid  their 
idols,  lest  they  should  be  taken  away.  They  believed  that 
these  Zemes  presided  over  every  object  in  nature,  each  having 
A  particular  charge  or  government.  They  influenced  the 
seasons  and  the  elements,  causing  sterile  or  abundant  years ; 
exciting  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  and  tempests  of  rain  and 
thunder,  or  sending  sweet  and  temperate  breezes  and  fruitful 
showers.  They  governed  the  seas  and  forests,  ^ae  springs 
and  fountains ;  like  the  Nereids,  the  Dryads,  and  Satjrrs  of 
antiquity.  They  gave  success  in  hunting  and  fishing ;  they 
guided  the  waters  of  the  mountains  into  safe  channels,  and 
led  them  down  to  wander  through  the  plains,  in  gentle  brooks 
and  peaceful  rivers ;  or,  if  incensed,  they  caused  them  to 
burst  forth  into  rushing  torrents  and  overwhelming  floods, 
inundating  and  laying  waste  the  valleys. 

The  natives  had  their  Butios,  or  priests,  who  pretended  to 
iiold  communion  with  these  Zemes.  They  practised  rigorous 
fasts  and  ablutions,  and  inhaled  the  powder,  or  drank  the 
infusion  of  a  certain  herb,  which  produced  a  temporair  intoxi- 
cation or  delirium.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  they  pro- 
fesfted  to  have  trances  and  visions,  and  that  the  Zemes  revealed 
to  them  future  events,  or  instructed  them  in  the  treatment 
•of  maladies.  They  were,  in  general,  great  herbalists,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  trees  and 
vegetables.  They  cured  diseases  through  their  knowledge  of 
dimples,  but  always  with  many  mysterious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  supposed  charms ;  chanting  and  burning  a  light 
in  the  chamber  of  the  patient,  and  pretending  to  exorcise  the 
malady,  to  expel  it  from  the  mansion,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
•ea  or  to  the  mountain.* 

Their  bodies  were  painted  or  tattooed  with  figures  of  the 

2emcs,  which  were  regarded  with  horror  by  the  Spaniards, 

as  so  many  representations  of  the  devil;   and  the  Butios, 

esteemed  as  saints  by  the  natives,  were  abhorred  by  the 

•  Oviedo,  Cronic,  lib.  v.  c»p,  1. 
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former  as  necromancers.  These  Butios  often  af^isted  the 
caciques  in  practising  deceptions  upon  their  subjects,  speak- 
ing oracularly  through  the  Zemes,  by  means  of  hollow  tubes ; 
inspiriting  the  Indians  to  battle  by  predicting  success,  or 
dealing  forth  such  promises  or  menaces  us  might  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  chieftain. 

There  is  but  one  of  their  solemn  religious  ceremonies  of 
which  any  record  exists.  The  cacique  proclaimed  a  day  when 
a  kind  of  festival  was  to  be  held  in  honour  of  his  Zemes. 
His  subjects  assembled  from  all  parts,  and  formed  a  solemn 
procession ;  the  married  men  and  women  decorated  with  their 
most  precious  ornaments,  the  young  females  entirely  naked. 
The  cacique,  or  the  principal  personage,  marched  at  their 
head,  beating  a  kind  of  drum.  In  this  way  they  proceeded 
to  the  consecrated  house  or  temple,  in  which  were  set  up  the 
images  of  the  Zemes.  Arrived  at  the  door,  the  cacique 
seated  himself  on  the  outside,  continuing  to  beat  his  drum 
while  the  procession  entered,  the  females  carrying  baskets,  of 
cakes  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  singing  as  they  advanced. 
These  offerings  were  received  by  the  Butios  with  loud  cries, 
or  rather  bowlings.  They  broke  the  cakes,  after  they  had 
been  offered  to  the  Zemes,  and  distributed  the  portions  to  the 
heads  of  families,  who  preserved  them  carefldly  throughout 
the  year,  as  preventive  of  all  adverse  accidents.  This  done, 
the  females  danced,  at  a  given  signal,  singing  songs  in  honour 
of  the  Zemes,  or  in  praise  of  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancient 
caciques.  The  whole  ceremony  finished  by  invoking  the 
Zemes  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  nation.* 

Besides  the  Zemes,  each  cacique  had,  three  idols  or  talis- 
mans, which  were  mere  stones,  but  which  were  held  in  great 
reverence  by  themselves  and  their  subjects.  One,  they  sup- 
posed, had  the  power  to  produce  abundiuit  harvests,  another  to 
remove  all  pain  from  women  in  travail,  and  the  third  to  call 
forth  rain  or  sunshine.  Three  of  these  were  sent  home  by 
Columbus  to  the  sovercigns.f 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect  to  the  creation  were 
vague  and  undefined.  They  gave  their  own  island  of  Hayti 
priority  of  existence  over  all  others,  and  believed  that  the  sun 
and  moon  originally  issued  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island  to 
give  light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still  exists,  about  seven 
or  eight  leagues  from  Capo  Francois,  now  Capo  liaytien,  and 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p  M. 
t  Hilt,  del  Almirante,  cap.  01. 
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if  known  by  the  name  of  La  Voute  a  Minguet  It  is  about 
oate  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  near  the  same  in 
height,  but  very  narrow.  It  receives  no  light  but  from  the 
enlraQee,  and  from  a  rouftd  hole  in  the  roof,  whence  it  was 
sud  the  sun  and  moon  issued  forth  to  take  their  places  in  the 
sky.  The  vault  was  so  fair  and  regular,  that  it  appeared  a 
work  of  art  rather  than  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix 
the  figures  of  various  Zemes  were  still  to  be  seen  cut  in  the 
rocks,  and  there  were  the  remains  of  niches,  as  if  to  receive 
statues.  This  cavern  was  held  in  great  veneration.  It  was 
painted,  and  adorned  with  green  branches,  and  other  aimple 
decorations.  There  were  in  it  two  images  or  Zemes.  When 
there  was  a  want  of  rain,  the  natives  made  pilgrimages  and 
processions  to  it,  with  songs  and  dances,  bearing  ofierings  of 
fruits  and  flowers.* 

They  believed  that  mankind  issued  from  another  cavern, 
the  laige  men  from  a  great  apertiire,  the  small  men  from  a 
little  cranny.  They  were  lor  a  long  time  destitute  of  women, 
but,  wandering  on  one  occasion  near  a  small  lake,  they  saw 
certain  animals  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  proved 
to  be  women.  On  attempting  to  catch  them,  however,  they 
were  found  to  be  as  slippery  as  eels,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  them.  At  length  they  employed  certain  men,  whose 
hands  were  rendered  rough  by  a  kind  of  leprosy.  These  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  four  of  these  slippery  females,  from  whom 
the  world  was  peopled. 

While  tl^e  men  inhabited  this  cavern,  they  dared  only  ven- 
ture forth  at  night,  for  the  sight  of  the  sun  was  fatal  to  them, 
turning  them  into  trees  and  stones.  A  cacique,  named 
Yagoniona,  sent  one  of  his  men  forth  from  the  cave  to  fish, 
who  lingering  at  his  sport  until  the  sun  had  risen,  was  turned 
into  a  bird  of  melodious  note,  the  same  which  Columbus 
mistook  for  the  nightingale.  They  added,  that  yearly  about 
the  time  he  had  suffered  this  transformation,  he  came  in  the 
night,  with  a  mournful  song,  bewailing  his  misfortmne;  which 
was  the  cause  why  that  bird  always  song  in  the  night  8cason.t 

Like  most  savage  nations,  they  had  a  tradition  concerning 
the  imivcrsal  deluge,  equally  &nciful  with  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding: fur  it  is  singular  how  the  human  mind,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  apt  to  account,  by  trivial  and  familiar  causes,  for 
great  events.    They  said  that  there  once  lived  in  the  island  a 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  Si.  Domingo,  Hb.  i.  p.  60. 

t  Fray  Komao.   Hist,  del  Alminnto.    P.  Ilarlyr,  dscad.  1.  Ub.  iz. 
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mighty  eacique,  who  filew  his  only  son  for  conspiring  against 
him.  He  afterwards  eoHeoted  and  picked  his  bones,  and  pre* 
served  them  in  a  gourd,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  natives 
with  the  rd^  of  their  friends.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the 
caeique  and  his  wife  opened  the  gourd  to  contemplate  the 
bones  of  their  son,  when,  to  their  astonishment,  several  fish, 
great  and  small,  leaped  out.  Upon  this  the  caeique  closed 
the  gourd,  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  house,  boasting 
that  he  had  l^e  sea  shut  up  withm  it,  and  could  have  fish 
wh^iever  he  pleased.  Four  brothers,  however,  who  had 
been  bom  at  the  same  birth,  and  were  curious  intermeddlers, 
hearing  of  this  gourd,  came  dming  the  absence  of  the  cacique 
to  peep  into  it.  In  their  carelessness  they  suffered  it  to  fall 
upon  the  ground,  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  when  lo !  to 
their  astonishment  and  dismay,  there  issued  forth  a  mighty 
flood,  with  dolphins,  and  i^arks,  and  tumbling  porpoises,  and 
great  spouting  whales ;  and  the  water  spread,  until  it  over- 
flowed the  earth,  and  formed  the  ocean,  leaving  only  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  uricovered,  which  are  the  present  islands.* 

They  had  singular  modes  of  treating  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  When  the  life  of  a  eacique  was  despaired  of,  they 
strangled  him  oat  of  a  principle  of  respect,  rather  than  suffer 
him  to  die  like  the  vulgar.  Common  people  were  extended 
in  their  hammocks,  bread  and  water  placed  at  their  head,  and 
they  were  then  abandoned  to  die  in  solitude.  Sometimes  they 
were  carried  to  the  cacique,  and  if  he  permitted  them  the 
distinction,  they  were  strangled.  After  death  the  body  of  a 
caeique  was  opened,  dried  at  a  fire,  and  preserved;  of  otJiers 
the  head  only  was  treasured  up  as  a  memorial,  or  occasionally 
a  limb.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  was  interred  in  a  cave, 
with  a  calabash  of  water,  and  a  loaf  of  bread;  sometimes  it 
was  consumed  with  fire  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  confused  and  uncertain  notions  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body.  They  belie>'ed  in 
the  apparitions  of  we  departed  at  night,  or  by  daylight  in 
solitary  places,  to  lonely  individuals;  sometimes  advancing  as 
if  to  attack  them,  but  upon  the  traveller's  striking  at  them 
they  vanished,  and  he  struck  merely  against  trees  or  rocks. 
Sometimes  they  mingled  among  the  living,  and  were  only  to 
be  known  by  having  no  navels.  The  Indians,  fearful  of 
meeting  \vith  these  apparitions,  disliked  to  go  about  alone, 
and  in  the  dark. 

**  Escritura  dc  Fray  Itomtm,  pobre  Hereraiie. 
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:  They  had  an  idea  of  a  place  of  reward,  to  which  the  spirits 
of  good  men  repaired  after  death,  where  they  were  reunited 
to  the  spirits  of  those  they  had  most  loved  during  life,  and  to 
all  their  ancestors.  Here  they  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  and 
in  perfection,  those  pleasures  which  constituted  their  felicity 
on  earth.  They  lived  in  shady  and  blooming  bowers,  wito 
beautiful  women,  and  banquetted  on  delicious  fruits.  The 
paradise  of  these  happy  spirits  was  variously  placed,  almost 
every  tribe  assigning  some  favourite  spot  in  their  native  pro- 
vince. Many,  however,  concurred  in  describing  this  region 
as  being  near  a  lake  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  the 
beautiful  province  of  Xuragua.  Here  there  were  delightful 
valleys,  covered  with  a  delicate  fruit  called  the  mamey,  about 
the  size  of  an  apricot.  They  imagined  that  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  remained  concealed  among  the  airy  and  inaccessible 
cliffs  of  the  mountains  during  the  day,  but  descended  at 
night  into  these  happy  valleys,  to  regale  on  this  consecrated 
fruit.  The  living  were  sparing,  therefore,  in  eating  it,  lest 
the  souls  of  their  friends  should  suffer  from  want  of  their 
favourite  nourishment.* 

The  dances  to  which  the  natives  seemed  so  immoderately 
addicted,  and  which  had  been  at  first  considered  by  the 
Spaniards  mere  idle  pastimes,  were  found  to  be  often  cere- 
monials of  a  serious  and  mystic  character.  They  form  in- 
deed a  singular  and  important  feature  throughout  the  customs 
of  the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World.  In  these  are  typified, 
by  signs  weU  understood  by  the  initiated,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
hieroglyphic  action,  their  historical  events,  their  projected 
enterprises,  their  hunting,  their  ambuscades,  and  their  battles, 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of  the 
ancients.  Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  these  dances  among 
the  natives  of  Hayti,  Peter  Martyr  observes  that  they  performed 
them  to  the  chant  of  certain  metres  and  baUads,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  in  which  were  rehearsed 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  "  These  Rhymes  or  ballads,"  he 
adds,  *'  they  call  areytos ;  and  as  om'  minstrels  are  accus- 
tomed to  sing  to  the  harp  and  lute,  so  do  they  in  like  manner 
sing  these  songs,  and  dance  to  the  same,  playing  on  timbrels 
made  of  shells  of  certain  fishes,  lliese  timbrels  they  call 
maguey.  They  have  also  songs  and  ballads  of  love,  and 
others  of  lamentation  or  mourning ;  some  also  to  encourage 

*  Hist,  del  Almiranie,  cap.  61.    Peter  llariyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iz. 
Charlevoix,  HUt.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i. 
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them  to  the  wars,  all  sung  to  tunes  agreeable  to  the  matter." 
It  was  for  these  dances,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that 
they  were  so  eager  to  procure  hawks*  bells,  suspending  them 
about  their  persons,  and  keeping  time  with  their  sound  to  the 
cadence  of  the  singers.  This  mode  of  dancing  to  a  ballad 
has  been  compared  to  the  dances  of  the  peasants  in  Flanders 
during  the  summer,  and  to  those  prevalent  throughout  Spain 
to  the  sound  of  the  castanets,  and  the  wild  popular  chants 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Moors ;  but  which,  in  fact,  ex- 
isted before  their  invasion,  among  the  Goths  who  overran  the 
peninsula.* 

The  earliest  history  of  almost  all  nations  has  generally 
been  preserved  by  rude  heroic  rhymes  and  ballads,  and  by 
the  lays  of  the  minstrels;  and  such  was  the  case  with  the 
areytos  of  the  Indians.  '*  When  a  cacique  died,"  says  Oviedo 
"  they  sang  in  dirges  his  life  and  actions,  and  all  the  good 
that  he  had  done  was  recollected.  Thus  they  formed  the 
ballads  or  areytos  which  constituted  their  history."!  Some 
of  these  ballads  were  of  a  sacred  character,  containing  their 
traditional  notions  of  theology,  and  the  superstitions  and 
fables  which  comprised  their  religious  creeds.  None  were 
permitted  to  sing  these  but  the  sons  of  caciques,  who  vrae 
instructed  in  them  by  their  Butios.  They  were  chanted  before 
the  people  on  solemn  festivals,  like  those  already  described, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  drum,  made  from  a 
hollow  tree-l 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  remaining  on  record 
of  these  simple  people,  who  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  before  their  customs  and  creeds  were  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  investigated.  The  present  work  does 
not  profess  to  enter  into  detailed  accounts  of  the  countries 
and  people  discovered  by  Colun;bus,  otherwise  than  as  they 
may  be  useful  for  the  illustration  of  his  history;  and  perhaps 
the  foregoing  are  carried  to  an  unnecessary  length,  but  they 
may  serve  to  give  greater  interest  to  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions of  the  island. 

Many  of  these  particulars,  as  has  been  observed,  were  col- 
lected by  the  admiral  and  his  officers,  during  their  excursion 

*  Marians,  Hist.  Esp.,  lib.  v.  cap.  i. 

t  Oviedo,  Cron.  de  las  Indias,  lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

t  Fray  Roman.  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  61.  P.  Martjr,  decad.  i. 
lib.  iz.  Qerrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  deoad.  i,  lib.  111.  cap.  4.  Oviedo,  lib.  v. 
eap.  1. 
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among  the  mountains  and  their  sojourn  in  the  plain.  The 
natiTcs  appeared  to  them  a  singularly  idle  and  improvident 
race,  indifferent  to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety  and 
toil.  They  were  impatient  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  scarcely 
giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  yuca  root,  the 
maize,  and  the  potato,  which  formed  the  main  article  of 
subsistence.  For  the  rest,  their  streams  abounded  with  fish; 
they  caught  the  utia  or  coney,  the  guana,  and  various  birds  ; 
and  they  had  a  perpetual  banquet  from,  the  fruits  sponta- 
neously produced  by  their  groves.  Though  the  air  was  some- 
times cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  they  preferred  submit- 
ting to  a  little  temporary  suffering,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  weave  garments  from  the  gossampine  cotton,  which 
abounded  in  their  forests.  Thus  they  loitered  away  existence  in 
vacant  inactivity,  imder  the  shade  of  their  trees,  or  amusing 
themselves  occasionally  with  various  games  aad  dances. 

In  fact,  they  were  destitute  of  powerful  motives  to  toil, 
being  free  from  most  of  those  wants  whach  doom  mankind  in 
civiliKed  life,  or  in  less  genial  climates,  to  incessant  labour. 
They  had  no  sterile  winter  to  provide  against,  particidarly  in 
the  vaUeys  and  the  plains,  where,  accoi^Ung  to  Peter  Martyr, 
**  the  island  enjoyed  perpetual  spring-tmie,  and  was  blessed 
with  continual  summer  and  harvest.  Tlie  trees  pireserved 
their  hsaves  tharonghout  the  year,  and  the  meadows  continued 
always  greem."  **  There  is  no  province,  nor  any  region,"  he 
again  observes,  "  which  is  not  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of 
its  mou&tadns,  lAie  fruitftihiesB  0f  its  vales,  tiie  pleasantness 
of  its  h«Qs,  and  delightful  plains,  with  abundnioe  of  fair 
livers  running  through  them.  Iliere  never  was  any  noisome 
animal  found  in  k,  nor  yet  any  ravening  four-footed  beast; 
no  lion  nor  bear,  no  fierce  tigers  nor  eraf^  foxes,  nor  devour- 
iDg  wdves,  but  all  things  blessed  and  fortunate."* 

In  the  soft  region  of  the  Vega,  the  circling  seasons  brought 
•adi  its  stoTO  of  fruits;  and  while  some  were  gathered  in  foil 
naturity,  others  were  lipenmg  on  the  bou^s,  and  buds  and 
blossoms  gave  promise  of  still  foture  abundemce.  What  need 
Vfm  IkeK  of  gaEmeriug  up  and  mnxiously  providing  for  coming 
ibjm,  ta  men  who  )rv«d  m  a  perpetnal  harvest?  What  need^ 
too,  of  toilfully  spinning  or  labouring  at  the  loom,  wher^  a 
genial  temperature  prevailed  tfaireughoat  the  year,  and  neither 
latum  nor  custom  prescribed  the  necessity  of  clothing? 

<  PatitMartyf,  dwad,  iU«  Hb.  ia^  Iwirirtiiil  ty  R  Bdsn.  Londmi^ 
10M. 
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The  hospitality  which  characterizes  men  in  such  a  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  existence,  was  evinced  towards  Columbus 
and  his  followers  during  their  sojourn  in  the  Vega.  Wherever 
they  went  it  was  a  continual  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
The  natives  hastened  from  all  parts,  bearing  presents,  and 
laying  the  treasures  of  their  groves,  and  streams,  and  moun* 
tains,  at  the  feet  oi  beings  whom  they  still  considered  as 
descended  from  the  skies  to  bring  blessings  to  their  island. 

Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  residence  in  the 
Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  its 
hospitable  inhabitants,  and  resumed  his  march  fbr  the  harbour, 
returning  with  his  little  army  thi'ough  the  lofty  and  rugged 
gorge  of  the  moimtains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos.  As 
we  accompany  him  in  imagination  over  the  rocky  height, 
whence  the  Vega  first  broke  upon  the  ^e  of  the  Europeans, 
we  cannot  help  pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  pity 
and  admiration  over  this  beautifiil  but  devoted  region.  The 
dream  of  natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  content,  and  loitering 
idleness,  was  as  yet  unbroken,  but  the  fi»t  had  gone  forth ; 
the  white  man  had  penetrated  into  the  land  j  at^oe,  and 
pride,  and  ambiticm,  aind  pining  care,  and  sondiid  lahour, 
and  withering  poverty,  were  so(m  to  follow;  and.  Ihe  indotent 
paradise  of  the  Inditm  was  about  to  disa^tear  for  OTev. 

CHAPTER  XII — [1494.] 

Ozr  the  20th  of  March,  Columbus  arrived  at  Isabella,  highfy 
satisfied  with  his  expedition  into  t^  interior.  The  iqtpear- 
ance  of  everything  within  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  was 
calculated  to  increase  his  anticipations  of  prosperity.  The 
plants  and  fruits  of  the  Old  World,  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  mto  the  island,  gave  pvomise  of  rapid 
increase.  The  orchards,  fields,  tmd  gardens,  were  in  a  great 
state  of  forwardness.  The  seeds  of  various  fruits  had  juro* 
duced  young  plants ;  the  sugar-cane  had  prospered  exoeed- 
ingly ;  a  native  vine,  trimmed  and  dressed  with  care,  had 
yielded  grapes  of  tolerable  flavour,  and  euttings  from  European 
vines  already  began  to  f<»in  their  dusters.  On  the  SOitii  of 
March  a  husbandman  brov^t  to  Columbus  ears  of  wheat 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  latter  pert  of  January.  The 
smaller  kind  at  garden  herlm  4X1106  to  maturity  in  sucteen 
days,  and  the  larger  kind,  suck  as  Bkelons.  gourds,  pompions 
and  cucumbers,  were  fit  for  the  table  within  a  month  isfter 
the  seed  had  been  put  into  the  gpround.    llie  soil,  moistened 
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by  brooks  and  rivers  and  frequent  showers,  and  stimulated  by 
an  ardent  sun,  possessed  those  principles  of  quick  and  prodigal 
fecundity  which  surprise  the  stranger,  accustomed  to  less 
vigorous  climates. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Pedro  Margarite,  the  commander  at  Fort 
St.  Thomas,  informing  him  that  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity 
had  manifested  imfriendly  feelings,  abandoning  their  villages, 
and  shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  white  men  ;  and  that 
Caonabo  was  assembling  his  warriors,  and  preparing  to  attack 
the  fortress.  The  fact  was,  that  the  moment  the  admiral  had 
departed,  the  Spaniards,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  had, 
as  usual,  listened  only  to  their  passions,  and  exasperated  the 
natives  by  wresting  from  them  their  gold,  and  wronging  them 
with  respect  to  their  women.  Caonabo  also  had  seen  with 
impatience  these  detested  intruders,  planting  their  standard 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  mountains,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  vengeance. 

The  tidings  from  Margarite,  however,  caused  but  little 
solicitude  in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  From  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  he  had  no  apprehensions  from 
their  hostility.  He  knew  their  weakness  and  their  awe  of 
white  men,  and  above  all,  he  confided  in  their  terror  of  the 
horses,  which  they  regarded  as  ferocious  beasts  of  prey, 
obedient  to  the  Spaniards,  but  ready  to  devour  their  enemies. 
He'  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  sending  Margarite  a 
reinforcement  of  twenty  men,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
ammimition,  and  detaching  thirty  men  to  open  a  road  between 
the  fortreiss  and  the  port. 

What  gave  Columbus  real  and  deep  anxiety,  was  the  sick- 
ness, the  discontent,  and  dejection  which  continued  to  increase 
in  the  settlement.  The  same  principles  of  heat  and  humidity 
which  gave  such  fecundity  to  the  fields,  were  fatal  to  the 
pieople.  The  exhalations  from  undrained  marshes,  and  a  vast 
continuity  of  forest,  and  the  action  of  a  burning  sun  upon  a 
reeking  vegetable  soil,  produced  intermittent  fevers,  and 
various  other  of  the  maladies  so  trying  to  European  consti- 
tutions in  the  uncultivated  countries  of  the  tropics.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  sulSered  also  under  the  torments  of  a  disease 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  the  scoui^,  as  was  supposed,  of 
their  licentious  intercourse  with  the  Indian  females;  but  the 
Ql»gin  of  which,  whether  American  or  Eiiropean,  has  been  a 
iulgect  of  great  dispute.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists 
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were  cither  confined  by  positive  illness,  or  reduced  to  great 
debility.  The  stock  of  medicines  was  soon  exhausted ;  there 
was  a  lack  of  medical  aid,  and  of  the  watchful  attendance 
which  is  even  more  important  than  medicine  to  the  sick. 
Every  one  who  was  well,  was  either  engrossed  by  the  public 
labours,  or  by  his  own  wants  or  cares ;  having  to  perform  all 
menial  offices  for  himself,  even  to  the  cooking  of  his  provisions. 
The  public  works,  therefore,  languished,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  cultivate  the  soil  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  produce  a  supply 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Provisions  began  to  fail,  much  of 
the  stores  brought  from  Europe  had  been  wasted  on  board 
ship,  or  suffered  to  spoil  through  carelessness,  and  much  had 
perished  on  shore  from  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the 
climate.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the  colonists  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives ;  and  their  infirm 
condition  required  the  aliments  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. To  avert  an  absolute  famine,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  people  on  a  short  allowance  even  of  the 
damaged  and  unhealthy  provisions  which  remained.  This 
immediately  caused  loud  and  factious  murmurs,  in  which 
many  of  those  in  office,  who  ought  to  have  supported  Colum- 
bus in  his  measures  for  the  common  safety,  took  a  leading 
part :  among  those  was  Father  Boyle,  a  priest  as  turbident 
as  he  was  crafty.  He  had  been  irritated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
rigid  impartiality  of  Columbus,  who,  in  enforcing  his  salutary 
measures,  made  no  distinction  of  rank  or  persons,  and  put  the 
friar  and  his  household  on  a  short  allowance  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  discontent,  the  bread  began  to 
grow  scarce.  The  stock  of  flour  was  exhausted,  and  there 
was  no  mode  of  grinding  com  but  by  the  tedious  and  toilsome 
process  of  the  hand-mill.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
erect  a  mill  inunediately,  and  other  works  were  required 
equally  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlement.  Many  of 
the  workmen,  however,  were  ill,  some  feigning  greater  sickness 
than  they  really  suffered ;  for  there  was  a  general  disinclination 
to  all  kind  of  labour  which  was  not  to  produce  immediate 
wealth.  In  this  emergency,  Columbus  put  every  healthy 
person  in  requisition ;  and  as  the  cavaliers  and  gentlemen  of 
rank  required  food  as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  they  were 
called  upon  to  take  their  share  in  the  common  labour.  This 
was  considered  a  cruel  degradation  by  many  youthful  hidalgos 
pf  high  blood  and  haughty  spirit,  and  they  re^ed  to  obsy 
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the  summons.  Columbiis,  however,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  felt  the  importance  of  making  his  authority  respected. 
He  resorted,  therefore,  to  etron^i:  and  compulsory  measures, 
and  enforced  their  obedience.  This  was  another  cause  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  hostilities  that  sprang  up  against  him.  It 
aroused  the  immediate  indignation  of  every  person  of  birth 
and  rank  in  the  colony,  and  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of 
(several  of  the  proud  families  of  Spain.  He  was  inveighed 
against  as  an  arrogant  and  upstart  foreigner,  who,  inflated 
with  a  sudden  acquisition  of  power,  and  consulting  only  his 
own  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  was  trampling  upon  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  insulting  the 
honour  of  the  nation. 

Columbus  may  have  been  too  strict  and  indiscriminate  in 
his  regulations.  There  are  cases  in  which  even  justice  may 
become  oppressive,  and  where  the  severity  of  the  law  should 
be  tempered  with  indulgence.  What  was  mere  toilsome 
labour  to  a  common  man,  became  humiliation  and  disgrace 
vrhen  forced  upon  a  Spanish  cavalier.  Many  of  these  young 
men  had  come  out,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  with 
romantic  dreams  inspired  by  his  own  representations ;  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  heroic  achievements 
and  dhivdlrous  adventure,  and  to  continue  in  the  Indies  the 
career  of  arms  which  they  had  commenced  in  the  recent  wars 
of  Qranada.  Others  had  been  brought  up  in  soft  luxu- 
rious indulgence,  in  the  midst  of  opulent  families*  and  were 
little  calculated  for  the  rude  perik  of  the  seas*  the  fatigues 
of  the  land,  and  thp  hardships,  the  exposures,  and  deprivations 
whioh  attend  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  When  they 
fell  ill,  their  case  soon  became  inciu'able.  The  ailments  of 
the  body  were  increased  by  sickness  of  the  heart.  They 
suffered  under  the  irritation  of  wounded  pride,  and  the  morbid 
melancholy  of  disappointed  hope ;  their  sick-bed  was  destitute 
of  all  the  tender  care  and  soothing  attention  to  which  th^ 
had  been  accustomed ;  and  they  sank  into  the  grave  in  all  the 
sullenness  of  despair,  cursing  the  day  of  their  departure  from 
their  country. 

The  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  Herrera  after  him,  records, 
with  much  solemnity^  a  popular  belief  current  in  the  island 
at  the  time  of  his  residence  there*  and  connected  with  the 
untimely  fate  of  these  cavaliers. 

In  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony  was  removed 
IroBL  IsabelU  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  the  city 
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fell  to  ruin,  and  was  abandoned.  Like  all  decayed  aad 
deserted  places,  it  soon  became  an  object  of  awe  and  sufier- 
fltition  to  the  common  people,  and  no  one  ventured  to  enter 
its  gates.  Those  who  passed  near  it,  or  hunted  the  wild 
Swine  which  abounded  in  the  neighbouriK>od,  deokired  they 
heard  appaUng  voices  issue  from  within  its  walls  by  night  and 
day.  The  labourers  became  fearful,  therefore,  of  cultivating 
the  adjacent  fields.  The  story  went,  adds  Las  Casas,  that 
two  Spaniards  happened  one  day  to  wander  among  the  mined 
edifices  of  the  place.  On  entering  one  of  th^  tolitajry  streets, 
they  beheld  two  rows  of  men,  evidently,  from  their  stately 
demeanour,  hidalgos  of  noble  blood,  and  cavaliers  of  iht 
court.  They  were  richly  attired  in  the  old  Castilian  mode, 
with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and  broad  travelling  hats,  such  as 
were  worn  at  the  time.  The  two  men  were  astonished  to 
behold  persons  of  their  rank  and  appearance  apparently  in-  . 
habiting  that  desolate  place,  unknown  to  the  people  cMf  the 
island.  They  saluted  ^em,  and  inquired  whence  they  eame 
and  when  they  had  arrived.  The  cavaliers  maintained  a 
gloomy  silence,  but  courteously  returned  the  salutation  by 
raising  their  hands  to  their  sombreros  so  hats,  in  taking  off 
which  their  heads  came  <^  also,  and  their  bodies  stood  de- 
capitated. The  whole  phantom  assemblage  then  vanished. 
So  great  was  the  astonishment  and  horr(n'  of  the  beholders, 
that  they  had  nearly  fidlen  dead,  and  remained  stupefied  for 
several  days.''^ 

-  The  foregoing  legend  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  super- 
stitious character  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  the  people  with 
whom  Columbus  had  to  act.  It  shows,  also,  the  deep  and 
gloomy  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  comniCNi. 
people  by  the  death  of  these  cavaliers,  which  operated  mate- 
rially to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  Columbus ;  as  it  was 
mischievously  represented,  that  they  had  been  seduced  from 
their  homes  by  his  delusive  promises,  and  sacrificed  to  his 
private  interests. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— [1494.] 

The  increasing  discontents  of  the  motley  population  of 
Isabella,  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  scanty  stores  which 
remained,  were  causes  of  great  anxiety  to  Ctdumbus.  He 
was  desirous  of  proceeding  on  another  voyage  of  discovery, 

*  Las  Capas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  92,  MS.  Herren,  Hist.  Ind., 
decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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but  it  was  indispensable,  before  sailing,  to  place  the  affiiirs  of 
the  island  in  such  a  state  as  to  secure  tranquillity.     He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  send  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared 
from  Isabella,  into  the  interior ;  with  orders  to  visit  the  terri- 
tories of  the  different  caciques,  and  explore  the  island.     By 
this  means  they  would  be  roused  and  animated ;  they  would 
become  accustomed  to  the  climate  and  to  the  diet  of  the 
natives,  and  such  a  force  would  be  displayed  as  to  overawe- 
the  machinations  of  Caonabo  or  any  other  hostile  cacique.     In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  every  healthy  'person,  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  concerns  of  the  city  or  the  care  of  the  sick, 
was  put  under  arms,  and  a  little  army  mustered,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cross-bow  men,  one  hundred  and  tea 
arquebusiers,  sixteen  horsemen,  and  twenty  officers.     The 
general  command  of  the  forces  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Marga- 
,  rite,  in  whom  Columbus  had  great  confidence  as  a  noble 
Catalonian,  and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago.     Alonso  de 
Ojeda  was  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  he  was  to  succeed  Margarite  in  the  command ;  and  the 
latter  was  to  proceed  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops  on  a 
military  tour,  m  which  he  was  particularly  to  explore  the  pro- 
vince of  Cibao,  and  subsequently  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Columbus  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  of  instructions  to 
Margarite,  by  which  to  govern  himself  in  a  service  requiring 
such  great  circumspection.     He  charged  him  above  all  things 
to  observe  the  greatest  justice  and  discretion  in  respect  to  the 
Indians,  protecting  them  from  all  wrong  and  insult,  and  treat- 
ing them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  confidence  and 
friendship.     At  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  made  to  respect 
the  property  of  the  white  men,  and  all  thefts  were  to  be 
severely  punished.     Whatever  provisions  were  required  from 
them  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  were  to  be  fairly  pur- 
chased by  persons  whom  the  admiral  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  purchases  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
agent  of  the  comptroller.      If  the  Indians  refused  to  sell  the 
necessary  provisions,  then  Margarite  was  to  interfere  and 
compel  them  to  do    so,  acting,  however,  with  all  possible 
genUeness,  and  soothing  them  by  kindness  and  caresses.     No 
traffic  was  to  be  allowed  between  individuals  and  the  nativet^ 
it  being  displeasing  to  the  sovereigns  and  injurious  to  the 
service;  and  it  was  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  their 
majesties  were  more  desirous  of  the  conversion  of  the  nativea 
than  of  any  riches  to  be  derived  from  them. 
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A  strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  army,  all 
breach  of  orders  to  be  severely  punished,  the  men  to  be  kept 
together  and  not  suffered  to  wander  from  the  main  body 
either  singly  or  in  small  parties,  lest  they  should  be  cut 
off  by  the  natives ;  for  though  these  people  were  pusil- 
lanimous, there  were  no  people  so  apt  to  be  perfidious  and 
cruel  as  cowards.* 

These  judicious  instructions,  which,  if  followed,  might  have 
preserved  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  are  more 
especially  deserving  of  notice,  because  Margarite  disregarded 
them  all,  and  by  his  disobedience  brought  trouble  on  the 
colony,  obloquy  on  the  nation,  destruction  on  the  Indians^ 
and  unmerited  censure  on  Columbus. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  there  were  particular 
directions  for  the  surprising  and  securing  of  the  persons  of 
Caionabo  and  his  brothers.  The  warlike  character  of  that 
chieftain,  bis  artful  policy,  extensive  power,  and  implacable 
hostility,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  measures 
proposed  were  not  the  most  open  and  chivalrous,  but  Columbus 
thought  himself  justified  ^.n  opposing  stratagem  to  stratagem 
with  a  subtle  and  sanguinny  foe. 

Ihe  9th  of  April,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  sallied  forth  from  Isa- 
bella at  the  head  of  the  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  four 
hundred  men.  On  arriving  at  the  Rio  del  Oro  in  the  Royal 
Vega,  he  learnt  that  three  Spaniards  coming  from  the  fortress 
of  St.  Thomas  had  been  robbed  of  their  effects  by  five  Indians, 
whom  a  neighbouring  cacique  had  sent  to  assist  thibm  in 
fording  the  river  ;  and  that  the  cacique,  instead  of  punishing 
the  thieves,  had  countenanced  them  and  shared  their  booty. 
Ojeda  was  a  quick,  impetuous  soldier,  whose  ideas  of  legisla- 
tion were  all  of  a  military  kind.  Having  caught  one  of  the 
thieves,  he  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off  in  the  public  square 
of  the  village  :  he  then  seized  the  cacique,  his  son,  and  nephew, 
and  sent  them  in  chains  to  the  admiral,  after  which  he  pursued 
his  march  to  the  fortress. 

In  the  meantime  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Isabella  in  deep 
dejection.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  neighbouring  cacique, 
who,  relying  upon  the  merit  of  various  acts  of  kindness  which 
he  had  shown  to  the  Spaniards,  came  to  plead  for  their  for- 
giveness. His  intercessions  appeared  to  be  of  no  avail. 
Columbus  felt  the  importance  of  striking  awe  into  the  minds 
of  the  natives  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  white  men. 
*  Letter  of  Columbiu.  Navurrete,  Colec,  tokn.  ii.  Document  l^o.  72. 
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He  ordered,  'therefore,  that  the  prisonert  should  bd  taken  to 
the  public  square  with  their  hands  tied  bdiind  them,  tlieir 
crime  and  punishment  proclaimed  by  the  erier,  and  dieir  heads 
struck  off.  Nor  was  this  a  punimnent  di^sroportioned  to 
their  own  ideas  of  justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the  crime  of 
theft  was  held  in  such  abhorrence  among  them,  that,  though 
not  otherwise  sanguinary  in  their  laws,  thej  psni^ed  it  with 
impalement.*  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Cohmibus 
really  meant  to  carry  the  sentence  into  tifSeot.  At  the  place 
of  execution  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  ftiendly  cacique 
were  redoubled,  pledging  himself  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
petition of  the  offienoe.  The  admiral  at  length  made  a  merit 
of  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  and  released  the  pneoners.  Just 
at  this  juncture  a  horseman  arrived  from  the  fortress,  who,  in 
passing  by  the  Tillage  of  the  captive  cacique,  had  found  fiye 
Spaniards  in  the  power  of  the  Indians.  The  s%ht  of  hit 
horse  had  put  the  multitude  to  flight,  though  upwards  of  fofor 
hundred  in  number.  He  had  pursued  the  fngitives,  wounding 
several  with  his  lance,  and  had  brought  oflP  kus  countrymen  in 
triumph. 

Convinced  by  this  circumstance  that  nothmg  was  to  be  i^ 
prehended  from  the  hostilities  of  these  timid  people  as  kmg  as 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  and  confiding  in  the  distribution  he 
had  made  of  his  forces,  both  for  the  tranquillity  .of  the  colony 
•nd  the  island,  Columbus  prepared  to  depart  on  the  proeeou- 
tion  of  his  discoveries.  To  direct  the  affairs  of  the  island 
during  his  absence,  he  formed  a  junta,  of  which  his  brother 
Don  Diego  was  president,  and  Father  Boyle,  Pedro  Femandes 
Coronel,  Alonzo  Sanchez  Caravajal,  and  Juan  de  Luxan,  wete 
eouncillors.  He  left  his  two  largest  ships  in  the  harboor, 
being  of  too  great  a  sise  and  draught  of  water  to  explore  un* 
known  coasts  and  rivers,  and  he  took  with  him  three  caraYelS) 
the  Nifia  or  Santa  Clara,  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Cordeza. 


BOOK  VII. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1494.]  , 

.  The  expedition  of  Columbus,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
record,  may  appear  of  minor  importaaoeat  the  pretcc'.day,  lead- 
ing as  it  did  to  no  grand  discovery,  and  merely  extending  along 
the  coMta  of  islands  with  which  the  reader  is  luiikientljr 
«  OriMlo,  Hist.  lad.,  lib.  y.  tip.  I. 
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fiimiliar.  .Some  may  feel  impatient  at  the  development  of 
opinions  and  conjectures  which  have  long  since  been  proved 
to  be  fallacious,  and  the  detail  of  exploring  enterprises,  under- 
taken in  error,  and  which  they  know  must  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. But  to  feel  these  voyages  properly,  we  must,  in  a 
manner,  divest  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  iafoimation  we 
possess,  relative  to  the  countries  visited ;  we  must  transport 
ourselves  to  the  time,  and  identify  ourselves  with  Columbus, 
thus  fearlessly  launching  into  seas,  where  as  yet  a  civilized 
sail  had  never  beenimfurled.  We  must  accompany  him,  step 
by  step,  in  his  cautious,  but  bold,  advances  along  the  bays 
and  channels  of  an  unknown  coast,  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
which  might  lurk  around,  or  which  might  await  him  in  the 
interminable  region  of  mystery  that  still  kept  breaking  upon 
his  view.  We  must,  hs  it  were,  consult  with  him  as  to  each 
new  reach  of  shadowy  land,  and  long  line  of  promontory,  that 
we  see  faintly  emerging  from  the  ocean  and  stretching  along 
the  distant  horizon.  We  must  watch  with  him  each  light 
canoe  that  comes  skimming  the  billows,  to  gather  from  the 
looks,  the  ornaments,  and  the  imperfect  communications  of  its 
wandering  crew,  whether  those  unknown  lands  are  also  savage 
and  uncultivated,  whether  they  are  islands  in  the  ocean,  un- 
trodden as  yet  by  civilized  man,  or  tracts  of  the  old  continent 
of  Asia,  and  wild  fnmtiers  of  its  populous  and  splendid  empires. 
We  must  enter  into  his  very  thoughts  and  lanoies,  find  out 
the  data  that  assisted  hM  judgment  and  the  hints  that  excited 
his  conjectures,  and,  for  a  tinic,  clothe  the  regions  through 
which  we  are  accompanying  him,  with  the  gorgeous  colouring 
of  his  own  imaffination.  In  this  way  we  may  delude  ourselves 
into  participation  of  the  delights  of  exploring  unknown  and 
magnificent  lands,  where  new  wonders  and  beauties  break 
upon  us  at  every  step,  and  we  may  ultimately  be  able,  as  it 
were  from  our  own  familiar  acquaintance,  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  nature 
of  his  enterprises. 

The  plan  of  the  present  expedition  of  ColUi.  bus  ^.  us  to  re- 
visit the  coast  of  Cuba  at  the  point  where  he  had  abn,ndoned 
it  on  his  first  voyage,  and  thence  to  explore  it  on  the  southern 
side.  As  has  already  been  observed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a 
continent,  and  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  and  if  so,  by  follow- 
ing its  shoi-cs  in  the  proposed  direction,  he  must  eventually 
arrive  at  Cathay  and  those  other  rich  and  commercial,  though 
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semi-barbarous,  countries  described  by  Mandeville  and  Marco 
Polo* 

He  set  sail  with  his  little  squadron  from  the  harbour  of 
Isabella  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  steered  to  the  westward. 
After  touching  at  Monte  Christi,  he  anchored  on  the  same 
day  at  the  disastrous  harbour  of  La  Navidad.  His  object  in 
revisiting  this  melancholy  scene  was  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Guacanagari,  who,  he  understood,  had  returned  to  his 
former  residence.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  perfidy 
of  that  cacique,  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon  his 
heart  by  past  kindness;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  a  frank 
explanation  would  remove  all  painful  doubts,  and  restore  a 
friendly  intercourse,  which  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  Spaniards,  in  their  present  time  of  scarcity  and  suffering. 
Guacanagari,  however,  still  maintainect  his  equivocal  conduct, 
absconding  at  the  sight  of  the  ships ;  and  though  several  of 
his  subjects  assured  Columbus  that  the  cacique  would  soon 
make  hmi  a  visit,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  delay  his 
voyage  on  such  an  uncertainty. 

Pursuing  his  com-se,  impeded  occasionally  by  contrary 
winds,  he  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas, 
whence  he  beheld  the  extreme  point  of  Cuba,  to  which  in  his 
preceding  voyage  he  had  given  the  name  of  Alpha  and 
Omega,  but  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Bayatiquiri,  and 
is  now  known  as  Point  Maysi.  Having  crossed  the  channel, 
which  is  about  eighteen  leagues  wide,  he  sailed  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba  for  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues, 
when  he  anchored  in  a  harbour,  to  which,  from  its  size,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Grande,  at  present  called  Guan- 
tanamo.  The  entrance  was  narrow  and  winding,  though 
deep  ;  the  harbour  expanded  within,  like  a  beautiful  lake  in 
the  bosom  of  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  covered  with 
trees,  some  of  them  in  blossom,  others  bearing  fruit.  Not  far 
from  the  shore  were  two  cottages  built  of  reeds,  and  several 
fires  blazing  in  various  parts  of  the  beach  gave  signs  of 
inhabitants.  Columbiii  landed,  therefore,  attended  by  several 
men  well  armed,  and  by  the  young  Indian  interpreter,  Diego 
Colon,  the  native  of  the  island  of  Guanahnnd,  who  had  been 
baptized  in  Spain.  On  arriving  at  the  cottages,  he  found 
them  deserted ;  tlje  fires  also  were  abandoned,  and  there  was 
not  a  human  being  to  be  seen.  The  Indians  bud  all  fied  to 
*  Cun  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  123,  MS.  ; 
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the  woods  and  mountains.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the  ships 
had  spread  a  panic  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  appa- 
rently interrupted  the  preparations  for  a  rude  but  plentiful 
banquet.  There  were  great  quantities  of  fish,  utias,  and 
guanas ;  some  suspended  to  the  branches  of  trees,  others  roast- 
ing on  wooden  spits  before  the  fires. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  of  late  to  slender  fare,  fell 
without  ceremony  on  this  bounteous  feast,  thus  spread  for 
them,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness.  They  abstained,  how- 
ever, from  the  guanas,  which  they  still  regarded  with  disgust 
as  a  species  of  serpent,  though  they  were  considered  so 
delicate  a  food  by  the  savages,  that,  according  to  Peter 
Martyr,  it  was  no  more  lawful  for  the  common  people  to  eat 
of  them,  than  of  peacocks  and  pheasants  in  Spain.* 

After  their  repast,  as  the  Spaniards  were  ro\dng  about  the 
vicinity,  they  beheld  about  seventy  of  the  natives  collected  on 
thp  top  of  a  lofty  rock,  and  looking  down  upon  them  with 
great  awe  and  amazement.  On  attempting  to  approach  them, 
they  instantly  disappeared  among  the  woods  and  clefts  of  the 
mountain.  One,  however,  more  bold  or  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  lingered  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  gazing  with 
timid  wonder  at  the  Spaniards,  partly  encouraged  by  their 
fidendly  signs,  but  ready  in  an  instant  to  bound  away  after  his 
companions. 

By  order  of  Columbus,  the  young  Lucayan  interpreter 
advanced  and  accosted  him.  The  expressions  of  friendship, 
in  his  own  language,  soon  dispelled  his  apprehensions.  He 
came  to  meet  the  interpreter,  and  being  informed  by  him  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  his  comrades.  In  a  little  while  they  were 
seen  descending  from  their  rocks,  and  issuing  from  their 
forests,  approaching  the  strangers  with  great  gentleness  and 
veneration.  Through  the  means  of  the  interpreter,  Columbus 
learnt  thai  they  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  by  their  cacique, 
to  procure  fish  for  a  solemn  banquet,  which  he  was  about  to 
give  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  that  they  roasted  the 
fish  to  prevent  it  from  spoiling  in  the  transportation.  They 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  gentle  and  pacific  character  with 
the  natives  of  Hayti.  The  ravages  that  had  been  made  among 
their  provisions  by  the  hungry  Spaniards  gave  them  no  con- 
cern, for  they  observed  that  one  night's  fishing  would  replace 
all  the  loss.  Columbus,  howevtr,  in  his  usual  spirit  of 
*  P.  Martyr,  dec«d.  i  lib.  U«. 
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josHoe,  ordered  that  ample  compeniation  sfaonld  be  made 
tiiem,  and,  shaking  hands,  they  parted  mutually  well  pleased.* 

Leaving  this  horbour  on  the  Ist  of  May,  the  admiral  con* 
tittued  to  the  westward,  along  a  mountainous  coast,  adorned 
by  beautiful  rivers,  and  indented  by  those  commodious  har- 
bours for  which  this  island  is  so  remarkable.  As  he  advanced, 
tile  country  grew  more  fertile  and  populous.  The  natives 
crowded  to  the  shores,  man,  woman,  and  diild,  gasing  witih 
astonishment  at  the  ships,  which  glided  gentiy  ^ong  at  no 
great  distance.  They  held  up  fruits  and  provisions,  inviting 
the  Spaniards  to  land ;  others  came  off  in  canoes,  bringing 
cassava  bread,  fish,  and  calabashes  of  water,  not  for  sale,  but 
as  offerings  to  the  strangers,  whom,  as  usual,  they  considered 
celestial  beings  descended  from  the  skiei.  Columbus  dis- 
tributed the  customary  presents  among  them,  which  were 
received  with  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  After  cooi- 
tanuing  some  distance  along  the  coast,  he  came  to  another 
gulf  or  deep  bay,  narrow  at  the  entranoe  and  expanding 
within,  BuiTOunded  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  country.  There 
were  lofty  mountains  sweeping  up  from  the  sea,  but  the 
shores  were  enlivened  by  numerous  villages,  and  cultivated  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  resemble  gardens  and  orchards.  In  this 
harbour,  which  it  is  probable  was  the  same  at  present  called 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  Columbus  anchored  and  passed  a  night, 
overwhelmed,  as  usual,  with  the  simple  hospitdity  of  the 
Btatives.f 

On  inqutring  of  the  people  of  this  coast  after  gold,  they 
uniformly  pointed  to  the  south,  and,  a«  far  as  they  could  be 
understood,  intimated  that  it  abounded  in  a  great  island 
which  lay  in  that  direction.  The  admiral,  in  tibe  course  of 
his  first  voyage,  had  received  information  of  suck  an  island^ 
which  some  df  bis  fidlowers  had  thought  might  be  Babeque, 
ISm  object  of  so  much  anxious  search  and  chimerical  expecta* 
tion.  He  had  felt  a  strong  inclinattion  to  diverge  from  hi« 
course  and  go  in  quest  of  it,  and  this  desire  increased  witL 
everv  new  report.  On  the  following  day,  thezeioBe,  (the  3rd 
of  May),  after  standing  westward  to  a  high  cape,  he  ttorned 
his  prow  directly  south,  and  abandoning  for  a  time  the  coa«t 
of  Cuba,  steered  off  into  the  broad  sea,  in  quest  of  ibht 
reported  island. 

♦  P.  Martyr,  ubl  sup. 

t  Crtrs  de  lot  PalacloS;  cap.  114^  MS. 
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CHAPTER  n.— [1494.] 

CoLVMBiTS  had  not  sailed  many  leagues  before  the  blue 
summits  of  a  vast  and  lofty  island  at  a  great  distance,  began 
to  rise  like  oiouds  above  the  horison.  It  was  two  days  and 
nights,  however,  before  he  reached  its  shores,  filled  with 
admiration,  as  he  gradually  drew  near,  at  the  beauty  of  it* 
mountains,  the  majesty  of  its  forests,  the  fertility  of  its  valleys, 
and  the  great  number  of  villages,  with  which  the  whole  £ftoe 
of  the  country  was  animated. 

On  approaching  the  land,  at  least  seventy  canoes,  filled 
with  savages  gaily  painted  and  decorated  with  feathers, 
sallied  forth  more  than  a  league  from  the  shore.  They 
advanced  in  warlike  array,  uttering  loud  yells,  and  brandish- 
ing lances  of  pointed  wood.  The  mediation  of  the  interpreter, 
and  a  few  presents  to  the  crew  of  one  of  the  canoes,  whlfih 
ventured  nearer  than  the  rest,  soothed  this  angry  armada, 
and  the  squadron  pursued  its  course  unmolested.  Columbus 
anchored  in  a  harbour  about  the  centre  of  the  island,  to 
which,  from  the  great  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Santa  Gloria.* 

On  the  following  morning,  he  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak, 
and  coasted  westward  in  search  of  a  sheltered  harbour,  where 
his  ship  oould  be  careened  and  caulked,  as  it  leaked  consider- 
ably. After  proceeding  a  few  lei^es,  he  found  one  appa- 
rently suitable  for  the  purpose.  On  sending  a  boat  to  sound 
the  entrance,  two  lai^  canoes,  filled  with  Indians,  issued 
Ibrth,  hurling  their  lances,  but  from  such  distance  as  to  fidl 
short  <^  the  Spaniards.  Wishing  to  avoid  any  act  of  hostility 
that  might  prevent  future  intercourse,  Columbus  ordered  the 
boat  to  retitm  on  board,  and  finding  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  his  ^^hip,  entered  and  anchored  in  the 
harbour.  Immediately  the  whole  beach  was  covered  with 
Indians,  painted  with  a  variety  of  colours,  but  chiefly  black, 
some  partly  clothed  with  palm-leaves,  and  afli  wearing  tufts 
and  coronets  of  feathers.  Unlike  the  hospitable  islanders  of 
Cuba  and  Hayti,  they  appeared  to  partake  of  the  warlike 
character  of  the  Caribs,  hurling  their  javelins  at  the  xhips, 
and  makiug  the  shorei  resound  with  their  yeUs  and  war- 
whoops. 

The  admiral  reflected  that  further  forbearance  nii^ht  be 
mistaken  for  cowardice.     It  was  necessary  to  careen  his  ship, 
*  Curs  de  kis  Pslsoioi,  eap.  1^. 
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and  to  send  men  on  shore  for  a  supply  of  water,  but  pre- 
viously it  was  advisable  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  savages, 
that  might  prevent  any  molestation  from  them.  As  the 
caravels  could  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  beach 
where  the  Indians  were  collected,  he  dispatched  the  boats 
well  manned  and  armed.  These,  rowing  close  to  the  shore, 
let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows,  by  which 
several  Indians  were  wounded,  .and  the  rest  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. The  Spaniards  then  sprang  on  shore,  and  put  the 
whole  multitude  to  flight ;  giving  another  ^scharge  with 
their  cross-bows,  and  letting  loose  upon  them  a  dog,  who 
pursued  them  with  sanguinary  fury.*  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  use  of  dogs  against  the  natives,  which  were 
afterwards  employed  with  such  cruel  effect  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indian  wars.  Columbus  now  landed  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Santiago ;  but  it  has  retained  its  original  Indian  name  of 
Jamaica.  The  harbour,  from  its  conmiodiousness,  he  called 
Puerto  Bueno :  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  a  river 
entered  the  sea  in  its  vicinity.f 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  neighbourhood  remained 
silent  and  deserted.  On  the  following  morning,  however, 
before  sunrise,  six  Indians  were  seen  on  the  shore,  making 
signs  of  amity.  They  proved  to  be  envoys  sent  by  the 
caciques  with  proffers  of  peace  and  friendship.  These  were 
cordially  returned  by  the  admiral ;  presents  of  trinkets  were 
sent  to  the  chieftains  ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  harbour  again 
swarmed  with  the  naked  and  painted  multitude,  bringing 
abundance  of  provisions,  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in 
quality,  to  those  of  the  other  islands. 

During  three  days  that  the  ships  remained  in  this  harbour, 
the  most  amicable  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  natives. 
They  appeared  to  be  more  ingenious,  as  well  as  more  warlike, 
than  their  neighbours  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  Their  canoes  were 
better  constructed,  being  ornamented  with  carving  and  paint- 
ing at  the  bow  and  stern.  Many  were  of  great  size,  though 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  single  trees,  often  from  a  species  of 
the  mahogany.  Columbus  measm'ed  one,  which  was  ninety- 
six  feet  long,  and  eight  broad,  X  hollowed  out  o^  >ne  of  4,hose 
magnificent  trees  which  rise  like  verdant  towe^-s  amidst  the 

*  Cura  de  Iob  Palacios,  cap.  125. 
t  Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 
i  Cuira  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  124. 
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rich  forests  of  the  tropics.  Every  cacique  prided  himself  on 
possessing  a  large  canoe  of  the  kind,  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  as  his  ship  of  state.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  ap- 
parently innate  difference  between  these  island  tribes.  The 
natives  of  Porto  Rico,  though  surrounded  by  adjacent  islands, 
and  subject  to  fi-equent  incursions  of  the  Caribs,  were  of  a 
pacific  character,  and  possessed  very  few  canoes;  while 
Jamaica,  separated  by  distance  from  intercourse  with  other 
islands,  protected  in  the  same  way  from  the  dangers  of  inva- 
sion, and  embosomed,  as  it  were,  in  a  peaceful  mediterranean 
sea,  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  and  surpassed  all  the 
other  islands  in  its  maritime  armaments. 

His  ship  being  repaired,  and  a  supply  of  water  taken  in,. 
Columbus  made  sail,  and  continued  along  the  coast  to  the 
westward,  so  close  to  the  shore,  that  the  little  squadron  was 
continually  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who 
came  off  from  every  bay,  and  liver,  and  headland,  no  longer  . 
manifesting  hostility,  but  anxious  to  exchange  any  thing 
they  possessed  for  European  trifies.  After  proceeding  about 
twenty-four  leagues,  they  approached  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  the  coast  bending  to  the  south,  the  wind 
became  imfavourable  for  their  further  progress  along  the 
shore.  Being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  breeze  being  &ir  for  Cuba,  Columbus  deter- 
mined to  return  thither,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  he  had  ex- 
plored its  coast  to  a  su£Bcient  distance  to  determine  the 
question,  whether  it  were  terra  firma  or  an  island."*  To  the 
last  place  at  which  he  touched  in  Jamaica,  he.  gave  the  name 
of  the  Qidf  of  Buentiempo  (or  Fair  Weather),  on  account 
of  the  propitious  wind  which  blew  for  Cuba.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  sul,  a  young  Indian  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  begged 
the  Spaniards  would  take  him  to  their  country.  He  was 
followed  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  endeavoured  by 
the  most  affecting  supplications  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.  For  some  time  he  was  distracted  between  concern 
for  the  distress  of  his  family,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the 
home  of  these  wonderfiil  strangers.  Curiosity,  and  the 
youthful  propensity  to  rove,  prevailed ;  he  tore  himself  from 
the  embraces  of  his  friends,  and,  that  he  might  not  behold 
the  tears  of  his  sisters,  hid  himself  in  a  secret  part  of  the 
ship.  Touched  by  this  scene  of  natural  affection,  and  pleased 
with  the  enterprising  and  confiding  spirit  of  the  youth, 
*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  6i. 
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Obhiilibtifl  gaTe  orden  that  he  should  be  «b«ated  wi^  special 
Idndtiess.* 

It  would  hftve  been  interesthig  to  have  known  something 
more  of  the  fortunes  of  this  curious  savage,  and  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  so  lirely  a  mind  by  a  first  sight  of  the 
wonders  of  civilization, — whether  the  land  of  the  white  men 
equalled  his  hopes ;  whether.  Ps  is  usual  with  savages,  he 
pined  amidst  the  splendours  of  cities  for  his  native  forests,  and 
whether  he  ever  returned  to  the  arms  of  his  fkmily.  The 
early  Spanish  historians  seem  never  to  hare  interested  themx 
selres  in  the  feelings  or  fortunes  of  these  first  visitors  form 
the  New  to  the  Old  W(hM.  No  farther  motion  is  made  of 
this  3^uthful  adventurer. 

CHAFfER   III.— [1494.] 

Setttno  sail  from  the  gulf  of  Buentiempo,  the  squadron 
once  more  steered  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May  arrived  at  a  great  cape,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the 
name  of  Cabo  de  la  Cruz,  which  it  still  retains.  Here,  land- 
ing at  a  large  village,  be  was  well  received  and  entertained 
by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects,  who  had  long  since  heard  of 
him  and  his  ships.  In  fact,  Columbus  found,  from  the  report 
of  this  chieftain,  that  the  numerous  Indians  who  had  visited 
his  ships  during  his  cruise  along  the  northern  coast  in  his  first 
voyage,  had  spread  the  story  fisir  and  near  of  these  wondeiiul 
visitors  who  had  descended  from  the  sky,  and  had  filled  the 
whole  island  with  rumours  and  astonishment.f  llie  admiral 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  this  cacique  and  his  people, 
whether  Cuba  was  an  island  or  a  continent.  They  all  replied 
that  it  was  an  island,  but  of  infinite  extent ;  for  they  dc>- 
clared  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  end  of  it.  This  reply, 
while  it  manifested  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tinent, left  the  question  still  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  The 
Itidian  name  of  this  province  of  Cuba  was  Macaca.  < 

Resuming  his  course  to  the  west  on  the  following  day, 
Cblumbus  came  to  where  the  coast  suddenly  swept  away  to 
the  north-east  for  many  leagues,  and  then  curved  around 
again  to  the  west,  forming  an  immense  bay,  or  rather  gulf. 
Here  he  was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  by 
awf^il  thunder  and  lightning,  which  in  these  latitudes  seem  to 
teoA  the  very  heavens.     Fortunately  the  storm  was  not  of 

♦  Hist,  del  Almininte  cap.  64.  1 
t  Oura  de  los  Palaoios,  cap.  126. 
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bMg  duration,  or  his  situation  would  have  been  perilous  in 
tlie  extreme ;  for  he  fbnnd  the  navigation  rendered  difficult 
hf  the  numerous  keys  *  and  sand-bonks,  lliese  increased  at 
he  advanced,  until  the  mariner  stationed  at  the  mnst-head 
beheld  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  completely 
studded  with  sraaU  islands ;  some  were  low,  naked,  and  sandy, 
others  covered  with  verdure,  and  others  tufted  with  lofty  and 
bcautifnl  forests.  They  were  of  various  sises>  from  one  to 
four  leagues,  and  were  generally  the  more  fertile  and  elevated, 
tiM  nearer  they  were  to  Cuba.  Finding  them  to  increase  in 
number,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  names  to  each, 
the  admiral  gave  the  whole  labyrinth  of  i^nds,  which  in  a 
Bianner  enamelled  the  ftice  of  the  ocean  with  vaiiegated 
verdure,  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens.  He  thought  at 
first  of  leaving  this  archipelago  on  his  right,  and  standing 
ftrther  out  to  sea ;  but  he  called  to  mind  that  Sir  John  Man- 
deville  and  Marco  Polo  had  mentioned  that  the  coast  of  Asia 
was  fringed  with  islands  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  among  that  cluster,  and 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main-land,  by  following 
which,  if  it  were  really  Asia,  he  must  soon  arrive  at  the  do" 
minions  of  the  Grand  Khan. 

Entering  among  these  islands,  therefore,  Columbus  soon  be- 
came entangled  in  the  most  pei'plexed  navigation,  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  continual  perils  and  difficulties  from  sand- 
banks, counter  currents,  and  sunken  rocks.  The  ships  were 
compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  grope  their  way,  with  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  mast-head,  and  the  lead  continually  going. 
Sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  shift  their  course  within  the 
hour  to  all  points  of  the  compass;  sometimes  they  were 
straitened  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
lower  all  sail,  and  tow  tlie  vessels  out,  lest  th^y  shcmld  run 
i^round;  notwithstanding  all  which  precautions,  they  fre- 
quently touched  upon  sand-banks,  and  were  extricated  with 
great  difficulty.  The  vaiiableness  of  the  weather  added  to 
itke  embarrassment  of  the  navigation ;  though  after  a  little 
while  it  beg:m  to  assume  some  method  in  its  very  caprices. 
In  the  morning  the  wind  rose  in  the  east  with  the  sun,  and 
following  his  course  through  the  day,  died  away  at  sunset  in 
the  west.  Heavy  clouds  gathered  with  the  approach  of 
evening,  sending  forth  sheets  of  lightning,  and  distant  peals 

t  Keys,  from  Osyos,  roeks  which  occaaionally  form  small  isluub  on 
Iks  foant  of  Amerioa. 
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of  thunder,  and  menacing  a  furious  tempest ;  but  as  the  moon 
rose,  the  whole  mass  broke  away,  part  melting  in  a  shower, 
and  part  dispersing  by  a  breeze  which  sprang  up  from  the 
land. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  the  surroimding 
scenery  to  favour  the  idea  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  in  the 
Asiatic  archipelago.  As  the  ships  glided  along  the  smooth 
and  glassy  canals  which  separated  these  verdant  islands,  the 
magnificence  of  their  vegetation,  the  soft  odours  wafted  from 
flowers,  and  blossoms,  and  aromatic  shrubs,  and  the  splendid 
plumage  of  the  scarlet  cranes,  or  rather  flamingoes,  which 
abounded  in  the  meadows,  and  of  other  tropical  birds  which 
fluttered  among  the  groves,  resembled  what  is  described  of 
Oriental  climes. 

These  islands  were  generally  iminhabited.  They  found  a 
considerable  village,  however,  on  one  of  the  lai^est,  where 
they  landed  on  die  22nd  of  May.  The  houses  were  aban* 
doned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  sea  for  their  subsistence.  Large  quantities  of 
fisn  were  foimd  in  their  dwellings,  and  the  adjacent  shore 
was  covered  with  the  shells  of  tortoises.  There  were  also 
domesticated  parrots,  and  scarlet  cranes,  and  a  number  of 
dumb  dogs,  which  it  was  afterwards  found  they  fattened  as  an 
article  of  food.  To  this  island  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of 
i^anta  Marta. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  among  these  islands,  Columbus 
beheld  one  day  a  number  of  the  natives  in  a  canoe  on  the  still 
surface  of  one  of  the  channels,  occupied  in  fishing,  and  was 
struck  with  the  singular  means  they  employed.  They  had  a 
small  fish,  the  flat  head  of  which  was  furnished  with  nume- 
rous suckers,  by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  any 
object,  as  to  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  abandon  its  hold. 
Tying  a  line  of  great  length  to  the  tail  of  this  fish,  the  Indians 
permitted  it  to  swim  at  Targe;  it  generally  kept  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  until  it  perceived  its  prey,  when,  darting 
down  swiftly,  it  attached  itself  by  the  suckers  to  the  throat  of 
a  fish  or  to  the  under  shell  of  a  tortoise,  nor  did  it  relinquish 
its  prey,  until  both  were  drawn  up  by  the  fif<hemian  and 
taken  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way  the  Spaniards  witnessed 
the  taking  of  a  tortoise  of  immense  size,  and  Fernando 
Columbus  aflSrms  that  he  himself  saw  a  shark  caught  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  coast  of  Veragua.  The  fact  has  been 
corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  various  navigators ;  and  the 
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same  mode  of  fishing  is  said  to  be  employed  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  at  Mozambique  and  at  Madagascar.  "  Thus," 
it  has  been  observed,  *' savage  people,  who  probably  have 
never  held  communication  with  each  other,  offer  the  most 
striking  analogies  in  their  modes  of  exercising  empire  over 
animals."  *  lliese  fishermen  came  on  board  of  the  ships  in 
a  fearless  manner.  They  furnished  the  Spaniards  with  a  sup- 
ply of  fish,  and  would  cheerfully  have  given  them  everything 
they  possessed.  To  the  admiral's  inquiries  concerning  those 
parts,  they  said  that  the  sea  was  full  of  islands  to  the  south 
and  to  the  west,  but  as  to  Cuba,  it  continued  running  to  the 
westward  without  any  termination. 

Having  extricated  himself  from  this  archipelago,  Columbus 
steered  for  a  mountainous  part  of  the  inland  of  Cuba  about 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  where  he  landed  at  a  large  village 
on  the  3rd  of  June.  Here  he  was  received  with  that  kindness 
and  amity  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  whom 
he  extolled  above  all  ti^c  other  islanders  for  their  mild  and 
pacific  character.  Their  veiy  animals,  he  said,  were  tamer, 
as  well  as  larger  and  better,  than  those  of  the  other  islands. 
Among  the  various  articles  of  food  which  the  natives  brought 
with  joyful  alacrity  from  all  parts,  were  stockdoves  of  un- 
common size  and  flavour;  perceiving  something  peculiar  in 
their  taste,  Columbus  ordered  the  crops  of  several  newly 
killed  to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found  sweet  spices. 

While  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  procuring  water  and 
provisions,  Columbus  sought  to  gather  information  from  the 
venerable  cacique,  and  several  of  the  old  men  of  the  village. 
They  told  him  that  the  name  of  their  province  was  Omofay; 
that  further  to  the  westward  the  sea  was  again  covered  with 
innumerable  islands,  and  had  but  little  depth.  As  to  Cuba, 
none  of  them  had  ever  heard  that  it  had  an  end  to  the  west- 
ward ;  forty  moons  would  not  suffice  to  reach  to  its  extremity; 
in  fact,  they  considered  it  interminable.  They  observea, 
however,  that  the  admiral  would  receive  more  ample  infor- 
mation from  the  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  an  adjacent  province, 
which  lay  towards  the  west.  The  quick  apprehension  of 
Columbus  was  struck  with  the  sound  of  this  name ;  it  re- 
sembled that  of  Mang^,  the  richest  province  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  bordering  on  the  ocean.  He  made  further  inquiries 
concerning  the  region  of  Mangon,  and  understood  the  Indians 
to  say,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  people  who  had  tails  like 
*  Humboldt,  Ewai  Politique  lur  I'lle  de  Cuba.  torn.  i.  p.  364. 
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animals,  and  wore  garments  to  conceal  tkem.  He  recollected 
that  Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  his  account  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  East,  had  recorded  a  story  of  the  same  kind  as  current 
among  certain  naked  tribes  of  Asia,  and  told  by  them  in  ridi- 
enle  of  the  garments  of  their  civilised  neighbours,  which 
they  could  only  conceive  useful  as  concealing  some  bodily 
defect.*  He  became,  therefore,  more  contidient  than  ever, 
that,  by  keeping  along  the  coast  to  the  westward,  be  should 
eventually  arrive  at  the  civiliised  realms  of  Asia.  He  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  finding  this  region  of  Mangon  to 
be  the  rich  province  of  Mangi,  and  its  people  with  tails  and 
garments,  the  long-robed  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of  Tartary. 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1494.] 

ANIMATED  by  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of  his  ardent 
imagination,  Columbus  pursued  his  voyage,  with  a  prosperous 
breeze,  along  the  supposed  continent  of  Asia.  He  was  now 
opposite  that  part  of  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  where,  for 
nearly  thirty-five  leagues,  the  navigation  is  unembarrassed  by 
banks  and  islands.  To  his  left  was  the  broad  and  open  sea, 
the  dark-blue  colour  of  which  gave  token  of  ample  depth ; 
to  his  right  extended  the  richly- wooded  province  of  Omofay, 
gradually  sweeping  up  into  a  range  of  interior  mountains ; 
tiie  verdant  coast  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  stud- 
ded with  Indian  villages.  The  appearance  of  the  ships  spread 
wonder  and  joy  along  the  sea-ooast.  The  natives  hailed  with 
acclamations  the  arrival  of  these  wonderM  beings  whose 
fiune  had  circulated  more  or  less  throughout  the  island,  and 
who  brought  with  them  the  blessings  of  heaven,  liiey  came 
off  swimming,  Oi*  in  their  canoes,  to  ofier  the  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  land,  and  regarded  the  white  men  almost  with 
adoration.  After  the  usual  evening  shower,  when  the  breeae 
blew  from  the  shore  and  brought  oft'  the  sweetness  of  the  land, 
it  bore  with  it  also  the  distant  songs  of  the  natives  and  the 
■ouad  of  their  rude  music,  as  they  were  probably  celebrating, 
with  their  national  chants  and  dances,  the  arrival  of  the  white 
men.  So  delightful  were  these  spicy  odours  and  cheerfVd 
founds  to  Columbus,  who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleasur- 
able influences,  that  he  declared  the  night  passed  away  at  a 
•ingle  hour,  f 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  atriking  contraata 

*  Cura  de  los  Palaeioa^  eap.  1S7. 
t  Cura  de  los  Palaeioa. 
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which  are  sometimes  presented  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
coast  here  described,  so  populous  and  animated,  rejoicing  in 
the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is  the  same  that  extends  westward 
of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of  Xagua.  All  is  now 
silent  and  deserted:  civilization,  which  has  covered  some 
parts  of  Cuba  with  glittering  cities,  has  rendered  this  a  soli- 
tude. The  whole  race  of  Indians  has  long  since  passed  away, 
pining  and  perishing  beneath  the  domination  of  the  strangers 
whom  they  welcomed  80  joyfully  to  their  shores.  Before  me 
lies  the  account  of  a  ni^ht  recently  passed  on  this  very  coast, 
by  a  celebrated  traveller ;  but  with  what  different  feelings 
from  those  of  Columbus!  ^*  I  past,"  says  he,  ''a  great  part 
of  the  night  upon  the  deck.  What  deserted  coasts!  not  a 
light  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From  Batabano 
to  Trinidad,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  there  does  not  exist  a 
Tillage.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited 
even  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  When  pits  are  digged  in 
the  soil,  or  the  torrents  plough  open  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
there  are  often  found  hatciiets  of  stone  and  vessels  of  copper, 
relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island."  * 

For  the  greater  part  of  two  days  tho  ships  swept  along  this 
open  part  of  the  coast,  traversing  the  wide  g^lf  of  Xagua. 
At  length  they  came  to  where  the  sea  became  suddenly  as 
white  as  milk,  and  perfectly  turbid,  as  though  flour  had  been 
mingled  with  it.  This  is  caused  by  fine  sand,  or  calcareous 
particles,  raised  from  the  bott(»n  at  certain  depths  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waves  and  cun^ents.  It  spread  great  alarm 
through  the  ships,  which  was  heightened  by  their  soon  finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  banks  and  keys,  and  in  shallow 
water.  The  further  they  proceeded,  the  more  perilous  became 
their  situation.  They  were  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  they 
had  no  room  to  turn,  and  to  beat  out ;  where  there  was  no 
hold  for  their  anchors,  and  wheie  they  were  violently  tossed 
about  bv  the  winds,  and  in  dar.fl;er  of  being  stranded.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  small  island,  where  they  found  toleraUe 
anchorage.  Here  they  remained  for  the  night  in  gi'eat 
anxiety;  many  were  for  abandoning  all  further  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  thinking  tSat  they  might  esteem  themselves 
fortunate  should  they  be  able  to  return  from  whence  thev 
eame.  Columbus,  however,  could  not  consent  to  rehnquish 
his  voyage,  now  that  he  thought  himself  in  the  route  for  a 
brilliant  discovery.  The  next  morning  he  dispatched  the 
*  Hamboldt»  Bnai  PoL  lor  CubSk  torn.  IL  p.  25. 
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smallest  caravel  to  explore  this  new  labyrinth  of  islands,  and 
to  penetrate  to  the  mainland  in  quest  of  fresh  water,  of  which 
the  ships  were  in  great  need.  The  caravel  returned  with  a 
report  that  the  canals  and  keys  of  this  group  were  as  nume- 
rous and  intricate  as  those  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Queen ; 
that  the  mainland  was  bordered  by  deep  marshes  and  a  muddy 
coast,  where  the  mangrove  trees  grew  within  the  water,  and 
80  close  together,  that  they  formed  as  it  were,  an  impenetrable 
wall :  that  within,  the  land  appeared  fertile  and  mountain- 
ous ;  and  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  various  parts,  gave 
signs  of  numerous  inhabitants.*  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
caravel,  Columbus  now  ventured  to  penetrate  this  little  archi- 
pelago ;  working  his  way  with  great  caution,  toil,  and  peril, 
among  the  narrow  channels  which  separated  the  sand-banks 
and  islands,  and  frequently  getting  aground.  At  length  he 
reached  a  low  point  of  Cuba,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Point  Serafin ;  within  which  the  coast  swept  off  to  the  east, 
forming  so  deep  a  bay,  that  he  could  not  see  the  land  at  the 
bottom.  To  the  north,  however,  there  were  mountains  afar 
off,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  clear  and  open ;  the 
islands  in  sight  lying  to  the  south  and  west;  a  description 
which  agrees  with  that  of  the  great  bay  of  Batabano. 
Columbus  now  steered  for  these  mountains,  with  a  fair  wind 
and  three  fathoms  of  water,  and  on  the  following  day  an- 
chored on  the  coast  near  a  beautiful  grove  of  palm-trees. 

Here,  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  wood  and  water;  and 
they  found  two  living  springs  in  the  midst  of  the  grove. 
While  they  were  employed  in  cutting  wood  and  filling  their 
water-casks,  an  archer  strayed  into  the  forest  with  his  cross- 
bow in  search  of  game,  but  soon  returned,  fljring  with  great 
terror,  and  calling  loudly  upon  his  companions  for  aid.  He 
declared  that  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  suddenly 
espied,  through  an  opening  glade,  a  man  in  a  long  white 
dress,  so  like  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy,  that 
at  first  sight  he  took  him  for  the  chaplain  of  the  admiral. 
Two  others  followed,  in  white  tunics  reaching  to  their  knees, 
and  the  three  were  of  as  fair  complexions  as  Europeans. 
Behind  these  appeared  many  more  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
armed  with  clubs  and  lances.  They  made  no  signs  of  hos- 
tility, but  remained  quiet,  the  man  in  the  long  white  dress 
alone  advancing  to  accost  him;  but  he  was  so  alumedat  their 
number,  that  he  had  fled  instantly  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  com- 
*  Cura  de  los  Palioios,  cap.  128.' 
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panions.  The  latter,  however,  were  so  daimtcd  by  the  re- 
ported number  of  armed  natives,  that  they  had  not  aourage  to 
seek  them  nor  to  wait  their  coming,  but  hurried,  wiUi  all 
speed,  to  the  ships. 

When  Columbus  heard  this  story  he  was  greatly  rejoiced, 
for  he  concluded  that  these  must  be  the  clothed  inhabitants  of 
Mangon,  of  whom  he  had  recently  heard,  and  that  he  had  at 
length  arrived  at  the  confines  of  a  civilized  country,  if  not 
within  the  very  borders  of  the  rich  province  of  Mangi.  On 
the  following  day  he  dispatched  a  party  of  armed  men  in  quest 
of  these  people  clad  in  white,  with  orders  to  penetrate,  if 
necessary,  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  until  they  met  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants;  for  he  thought  the  populous  and 
cultivated  parts  might  be  distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  there 
might  be  towns  and  cities  beyond  the  woods  and  mountains 
of  the  coast.  The  party  penetrated  through  a  belt  of  thick 
forests  which  girdled  the  shore,  and  then  entered  upon  a  great 
plain  or  savanna,  covered  with  rank  grass  and  herbage  as  tall 
as  ripe  com,  and  destitute  of  any  road  or  footpath.  Here 
they  were  so  entangled  and  fettered,  as  it  were,  by  matted 
grass  and  creeping  vegetation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  could  penetrate  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when 
they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  return  weary  and 
exhausted  to  the  ships. 

Another  party  was  sent  on  the  succeeding  day  to  penetrate 
in  a  different  Erection.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  from 
the  coast,  when  they  beheld  the  foot-prints  of  some  large  ani- 
mal with  claws,  which  some  supposed  the  tracks  of  a  lion, 
others  of  a  griffon,*  but  which  were  probably  made  by  the 
aligators  which  abound  in  that  vicinity.  Dismayed  at  the 
sight,  they  hastened  back  towards  the  sea-side.  In  their  way 
they  passed  through  a  forest,  with  lawns  and  meadows  open- 
ing in  various  parts  of  it,  in  which  were  flocks  of  cranes, 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  sent  forth  those  aromatic  odours  which  were  continu- 
ally deceiving  them  with  the  hope  of  finding  oriental  spices. 
They  saw  also  abundance  of  grape-vines,  that  beautiful  fea- 

*  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Aliaco,  a  favourite  author  with  Columbus, 
speaks  repeatedly,  in  his  Imago  Mundi,  of  the  existence  of  griffons  in 
India;  and  Qlanville,  whose  work,  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  was  familiar 
to  Columbus,  describes  them  as  having  the  body  and  claws  of  a  lion,  and 
the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  as  Infesting  the  mountains  which 
abounded  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  so  as  to  render  the  access  to 
them  extremely  perilous. — De  Proprietat.  JRerum.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  150. 
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tiffe  in  the  vegetation  of  the  New  World.  Many  of  thete 
crept  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  overwhelming  them 
with  foliage,  twisting  themselves  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
bearing  ponderous  clusters  of  juicy  grapes.  The  party  re- 
turned to  the  ships  equally  unsuccessAil  with  their  predeces- 
sors, and  pronounoed  the  country  Mrild  and  impenetrable, 
though  exceedingly  fertile.  As  a  proof  of  its  abundance, 
they  brought  great  clusters  of  the  wild  grapes,  which  Colum- 
bus afterwards  transmitted  to  the  8o^<ereign8,  together  with  a 
specimen  of  the  water  of  the  White  Sea  through  which  he 
had  passed. 

As  no  tribe  of  Indians  was  ever  discovered  in  Cuba  wearing 
clothing,  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  men  in  white 
originated  in  some  error  of  the  archer,  who,  full  of  the  idea 
of  the  mysterious  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  may  have  been 
startled  in  the  course  of  his  lonely  wandering  in  the  forest,  by 
one  of  those  flocks  of  cranes  which  it  seems  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  birds,  like  the  fiamingoes,  feed  in 
company,  with  one  stationed  at  a  distance  as  sentinel.  When 
seen  through  the  openings  of  the  woodlands,  standing  in  rows 
along  a  smooth  savanna,  or  in  a  glassy  pool  of  water,  their 
height  and  erectness  give  them,  at  the  first  glance,  the  sem- 
blance of  human  figures.  Whether  the  story  originated  in 
error  or  in  falsehood,  it  made  a  deep  impressiim  on  the  mind 
of  Columbus,  who  was  predisposed  to  be  deceived,  and  to 
believe  everything  that  fiivoured  the  illusion  of  his  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  civilised  country. 

After  he  had  explored  the  deep  bay  to  the  east,  and  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he  continued  west- 
ward, and  proceeding  about  nine  leagues,  came  to  an  inha- 
bited shore,  where  he  had  communications  with  several  of  the 
natives.  They  were  naked  as  usual ;  but  that  he  attributed 
to  their  being  mere  fishermen  inhabiting  a  savage  coast;  he 

E resumed  the  civilised  regions  to  lie  in  the  interior.  As  his 
ucayan  interpreter  did  not  understand  the  language,  or 
rather  dialect,  of  this  part  of  Cuba,  all  the  information  which 
he  could  obtain  from  the  natives  was  necessarily  received 
through  the  erroneous  medium  of  signs  and  gestiouUitions. 
Deluded  by  his  own  fitvourite  hypothesis,  he  understood  from 
tiiem  that,  amonj  certain  mountains  which  he  saw  far  c^  to 
the  west,  there  was  a  powerftil  king,  who  reigned  in  great 
■kate  over  many  populous  provinces;  that  he  wore  a  white 
garment  which  swept  the  ground;  that  ho  was  called  a 
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saint*;  that  he  never  spoke,  but  communicated  his  orders  to  his 
subjects  by  signs,  which  were  implicitly  obeyed.f  In  all  this 
we  see  the  busy  imagination  of  the  aflmiral  interpreting  every- 
thing into  unison  with  his  preconceived  ideas.  Las  Casas 
assures  us  that  there  was  no  cacique  ever  known  in  the  island 
who  wore  garments,  or  answered  in  other  respects  to  this 
description.  This  king,  with  a  saintly  title,  was  jNTobably 
nothing  more  than  a  reflected  image  haunting  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  of  that  mysterious  potentate,  Prester  John,  who 
had  long  figured  in  the  narrations  of  all  eastern  travellers, 
sometimes  as  a  monarch,  sometimes  9s  a  priest,  the  situation 
of  whose  empire  and  court  was  always  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
contradiction,  and  had  recently  become  again  an  object  of 
curious  inquiry. 

The  information  derived  from  these  people  concerning  the 
coast  to  the  westward  was  entirely  vague.  They  said  that  it 
continued  for  at  least  twenty  days'  journey,  but  whether  it 
terminated  there  they  did  not  know.  They  appeared  but 
Uttle  informed  of  anything  out  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Taking  an  Indian  from  this  place  as  a  guide, 
Columbus  steered  for  the  distant  mountains,  said  to  be  inha- 
iHted  by  this  cacique  in  white  raiment,  hoping  they  might 
prove  the  confines  of  a  more  civilized  country.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  was  involved  in  the  usual  perplexities  of 
keys,  shelves,  and  sand-banks.  The  vessels  frequently  stirred 
up  the  sand  and  sHrae  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  at  other 
times  they  were  almost  embedded  in  narrow  channels,  where 
there  was  no  room  to  tack,  and  it  was  necessary  to  haul  them 
forward  by  means  of  the  capstan,  to  Iheir  great  injury.  At 
one  time  they  came  to  where  the  sea  was  almost  covered  with 
tortoises;  at  another  time  flights  of  corm(»tmts  and  wood- 
pigeons  darkened  the  sun,  and  one  day  the  whole  air  was 
filled  with  clouds  of  gaudy  butterflies,  imtil  dispelled  by  the 
evening  shower. 

When  they  approached  the  mountainous  regicms,  they  found 
the  coast  bordered  by  drowned  lands  or  morasses,  and  beset 
by  such  thick  forests,  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  to 
1^  interior,  lliey  were  several  days  seeking  fresh  water,  of 
which  they  were  in  great  want.  At  length  they  found  a 
^ring  in  a  grove  of  pidm-treee,  and  near  it  shells  of  the  pearl 

Jft  *  Que  le  Tilamabaa  unto  e  ^e  traia  tunica  bUnca  que  le  arsstra  por 
el  Buels.— Cura  de  toa  PcUacio*,  cap.  128. 
t  Uerrera^  Hist.  lad.,  dec.  L  UIk  U.  «spw  14 
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oyster,  from  which  Columbus  thought  there  might  be  a  yalu- 
able  pearl-fishery  in  the  neighbourhood. 

While  thus  cut  off  from  aU  intercourse  with  the  interior  by 
a  belt  of  swamp  and  forests,  the  country  appeared  to  be  well 
peopled.  Columns  of  smoke  ascended  from  various  parts, 
which  grew  more  frequent  as  the  vessels  advanced,  until  they 
rose  from  every  rock  and  woody  height.  The  Spaniards  were 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  these  arose  from  villages  and 
towns,  or  whether  from  signal  fires,  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  ships,  and  to  alarm  the  country;  such  as 
were  usual  on  European  sea-shores,  when  an  enemy  was 
descried  hovering  in  the  vicinity. 

For  several  days  Columbus  continued  exploring  this  per- 
plexed and  lonely  coast,  whose  intricate  channels  are  seldom 
visited,  even  at  the  present  day,  excepting  by  the  solitary 
and  lurking  bark  of  the  smuggler.  As  he  proceeded,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  the  coast  took  a  general  bend  to  the 
south-west.  This  accorded  precisely  with  the  descriptions 
given  by  Marco  Polo  of  the  remote  coast  of  Asia.  He  now 
became  fully  assured  that  he  was  on  that  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  which  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  World 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Let  him  but  continue  his  course,  he 
thought,  and  he  must  surely  arrive  at  the  point  where  this 
ran^  of  coast  terminated  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the 
ancients*. 

The  ardent  imagination  of  Columbus  was  always  sallying  in 
the  advance,  and  suggesting  some  splendid  track  of  enterprise. 
Combining hispresentconjectures  as  to hissituation  withtheim- 
i>erfect  lights  of  geography,he  conceived  a  triumphant  route  for 
his  return  to  Spain.  Doublingthe  Aurea  Chersonesus,  he  should 
-emerge  into  the  seas  frequented  by  the  ancients,  and  bordered 
by  the  luxurious  nations  of  the  East.  Stretching  across  the 
gulf  of  the  Ganges,  he  might  pass  by  Taprobana,  and  conti- 
nuing on  to  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  arrive  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  he  might  make  his  way  by  land  to 
Jerusalem,  take  shipping  at  Joppa,  and  traverse  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Spain.  Or  should  the  route  from  Ethiopia  to  Jeru- 
salem be  deemed  too  perilous  from  savage  and  warlike  tribes, 
or  should  he  not  choose  to  separate  from  his  vessels,  he  might 
sail  round  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  pass  triumphantly  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  their  midway  groping  along  the  shores  of 
Guinea,  and  after  having  thus  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
*  The  preient  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
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furl  his  adventurous  sails  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  ancient  world !  Such  was  the  soaring  medi- 
tation of  Columbus,  as  recorded  by  one  of  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates;* nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  our  globe.  The  mechanical  admeasure- 
ment of  a  known  part  of  its  circle  has  rendered  its  circum- 
ference a  familiar  &ct  in  our  day ;  but  in  his  time  it  still 
remained  a  problem  with  the  most  profound  philosophers. 

CHAPTER  v.— [1494.1 

The  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  coasting  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  and  approaching  the  confines  of  Eastern  ciyiliza- 
tion,  was  shared  by  all  his  feUow-voyagers,  among  whom  were 
several  able  and  experienced  navigators.  They  were  far, 
however,  from  sharing  his  enthusiasm ;  they  were  to  derive 
no  glory  from  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  they  shrunk 
from  its  increasing  difficulties  and  perils.  The  ships  were 
strained  and  crazed  by  the  various  injuries  they  had  received, 
in  running  frequently  aground.  Their  cables  and  ri^ng 
were  worn,  their  provisions  were  growing  scanty,  a  great 
part  of  the  biscuit  was  spoiled  by  the  sea- water,  which  oozed 
in  through  innimierable  leaks.  The  crews  were  worn  out  by 
incessant  labour,  and  disheartened  at  the  appearance  of  the 
sea  before  them,  which  continued  to  exhibit  a  mere  wilder- 
ness of  islands.  They  remonstrated,  therefore,  against  per- 
sisting  any  longer  in  this  voyage.  They  had  already  followed 
the  coast  far  enough  to  satisfy  their  mmds  that  it  was  a  con- 
tinent, and  though  they  doubted  not  that  civilized  regions  lay 
in  the  route  they  were  pursuing,  yet  their  provisions  might 
be  exhausted,  and  their  vessels  disabled,  before  they  could 
arrive  at  them. 

Columbus,  as  his  imagination  cooled,  was  himself  aware 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his  vessels  to  the  contemplated  voyage  ; 
but  felt  it  of  importance  to  his  fame  and  to  the  popularity  of 
his  enterprises,  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  the  land  he 
had  discovered  was  a  continent.  He  therefore  persisted  four 
days  longer  in  exploring  the  coast,  as  it  bent  to  the  south-west, 
imtil  every  one  declared  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt 
on  the  subject,  for  it  was  impossible  so  vast  a  continuity  of 
land  should  belong  to  a  mere  island.  The  admiral  was  deter- 
mined, however,  that  the  fact  should  not  rest  on  its  own  asser- 
*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  128,  MS. 
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tions  merely,  having  hftd  recent  proofs  of  a  disposition  to 
gainsay  his  statements,  and  depreciate  his  discoveries.  He 
sent  round,  therefore,  a  public  notary,  Femand  Peres  de  Luna, 
to  each  of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  four  witnesses,  who  de- 
manded formally  of  every  person  on  board,  from  the  captain 
to  the  ship-boy,  whether  he  had  any  doubt  that  the  land 
before  him  was  a  continent,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Indies,  by  which  any  one  might  return  overland  to  Spain,  and 
by  pursuing  the  coast  of  which,  they  could  soon  arrive  among 
civilized  people.  If  any  one  entertained  a  doubt,  he  was 
called  upon  to  express  it,  that  it  might  be  removed.  On 
board  of  the  vessels,  as  has  been  obser^'ed,  were  several 
experienced  navigators  and  men  well  versed  in  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  times.  They  examined  their  maps 
and  charts,  and  the  reckonings  and  journals  of  the  voyage, 
and  after  deliberating  maturely,  declared,  under  oath,  that  they 
bad  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  They  grounded  their  belief 
principally  upon  their  having  coasted  for  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  leagues,*  an  extent  unheard  of  as  appertaining  to 
an  island,  while  the  land  continued  to  stretch  forward  inter- 
minably, bending  towards  the  south,  conformably  to  the  de- 
fScription  of  the  remote  coasts  of  India. 

Lest  they  should  subsequently,  out  of  malice  or  caprice.  Con- 
tradict the  opinion  thus  solemnly  avowed,  it  was  proclaimed 
by  the  notary,  that  whoever  should  o£Rend  in  such  manner,  if 
an  officer  should  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedies ; 
if  a  ship-boy,  or  person  of  like  lank,  he  should  receive  a 
hundred  lashes,  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  A  formal  state- 
ment was  afterwards  drawn  up  by  the  notary,  including  the 
depositions  and  names  of  every  individual ;  which  document 
still  exists.f  This  singular  process  took  place  near  that  deep 
bay  called  by  some  the  bay  of  Philipina,  by  others  of  Cortes. 
At  this  Very  time,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  ship -boy  from  the 
mast-head  might  have  overlooked  the  group  of  islands  to  the 
south,  and  beheld  the  open  sea  beyond.;]:  Two  or  three  days 
fiirther  sail  would  have  can-ied  Columbus  round  the  extremity 
of  C*uba ;  would  have  dispelled  his  illusion,  and  might  have 

*  This  calculation  evidently  includes  all  the  courses  of  the  ships,  in 
their  various  tacks  along  the  coast.  Columbus  could  hardly  have  made 
such  an  error  as  to  have  given  this  extent  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  even  including  the  inflections  of  Uie  coast. 

t  Navarette,  Colec,  torn.  ii. 

X  Mufloz,  Hist.  N.  Mimdo^  lib.  v.  p.  S17. 
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giren  an  entirely  different  course  to  his  subsequent  discoveries. 
In  kis  present  conviction  he  lived  and  died ;  believing:,  to 
his  last  hour,  that  Cuba  was  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

Relinquishing  all  further  investigation  of  the  coast,  he 
stood  to  the  south-east  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a  large  island  with  mountains  rising  migesticolly 
among  this  labyrinth  of  little  keys.  To  this  he  gave  the 
name  of  Bvangelista.  It  is  at  present  known  as  the  island  of 
Pines,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  mahogany. 

Here  he  anchored,  and  took  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water. 
He  then  stood  to  the  south,  along  the  shores  of  the  island, 
hoping  by  turning  its  southern  extremity  to  find  an  open 
route  eastward  for  Hispaniola,  and  intending,  on  his  way,  to 
run  along  the  southern  side  of  .Jamaica.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  he  came  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
channel,  opening  to  the  south-east  between  Evangelista  and 
some  opposite  island.  After  entering  for  some  distance, 
however  he  found  himself  inclosed  in  a  deep  bay,  being  the 
Lagoon  of  Siguanca,  which  penetrates  far  into  the  island. 

Observing  dismay  painted  on  the  faces  of  his  crew  at  find- 
ing  themselves  thus  land-locked  and  almost  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, Columbus  cheered  them  with  encouraging  words,  and 
resolved  to  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexing  maze  by 
retracing  his  course  along  Cuba.  Leaving  the  lagoon,  there- 
fore, he  returned  to  his  last  anchoring-place,  and  set  sail 
thence  on  the  25th  of  June,  navigatii^  back  through  the 
groups  of  islands  between  Evangelista  and  Cuba,  and  across 
a  tract  of  the  White  Sea,  which  had  so  much  appalled  his 
people.  Here  he  experienced  a  repetition  of  the  anxieties, 
perils,  and  toils  which  had  beset  him  in  his  advance  along  the 
coast.  The  crews  were  alarmed  by  the  frequent  changes  in 
tile  colour  of  the  water,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  d.most 
black,  at  other  times  as  white  as  milk ;  at  one  time  they 
fancied  themselves  surrounded  by  rocks,  at  another  the  sea 
appeared  to  be  a  vast  sand-bank.  On  t>'3  30th  of  June,  the 
admiral's  ship  ran  ground  with  such  violence  as  to  sustain 
great  injury.  Every  effort  to  extricate  her  by  sending  out 
anchors  astern  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag 
her  over  the  shoal  by  the  prow.  At  length  they  emerged 
from  the  clusters  of  islands  called  the  Jardins  and  Jardi- 
nelles,  and  came  to  the  open  part  of  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
Here  they  once  more  soiled  along  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
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province  of  Ornofay,  and  were  again  delighted  with  fragrant 
and  honeyed  airs  wafted  from  the  1  ~nd.  Among  the  mingled 
odours,  the  admiral  fancied  he  could  perceive  that  of 
storax  proceeding  from  the  smoke  of  fires  blazing  on  the 
shores.* 

Here,  Columbus  sought  some  convenient  harbour  where  he 
might  procure  wood  and  water,  and  allow  his  crews  to  enjoy 
rcjiose  and  the  recreations  of  the  land ;  for  they  were  exceed- 
ingly enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  the  toils  and  privations  of 
the  voyage.  For  nearly  two  months  they  had  been  strug- 
gling with  perpetual  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  sufiering 
from  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Among  these  uninhabited 
keys  and  drowned  shores,  their  supplies  from  the  natives  had 
been  precarious  and  at  wide  intervals ;  nor  could  the  fresh 
provisions  thus  furnished  last  above  a  day,  from  the  heat  and 
humidity  of  the  climate.  It  was  the  same  case  with  any  fish 
they  might  chance  to  catch,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  daily  allowance  of  snips'  provisions,  which 
was  reduced  to  a  poimd  of  mouldy  bread,  and  a  small  portion 
of  wine.  With  joy,  therefore,  they  anchored  on  the  7th  of 
July  in  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  in  this  genial  and  abundant 
region.  The  cacique  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  reigned 
over  an  extensive  territory,  received  the  admiral  with  demon- 
strations of  mingled  joy  and  reverence,  and  his  subjects  came 
laden  with  whatever  their  country  afforded,  utias,  birds  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  large  pigeons,  cassava  bread,  and 
fruits  of  a  rich  and  aromatic  flavour. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Columbus  in  all  remarkable  places 
which  he  visited,  to  erect  crosses  in  conspicuous  situations, 
to  denote  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  its  subjugation 
to  the  true  faith.  He  ordered  a  large  cross  of  wood,  there- 
fore, to  be  elevated  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  This  was 
done  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  great  ceremony,  and  the 
celebration  of  a  solemn  mass.  When  he  disembarked  for  this 
purpose,  he  was  met  upon  the  shore  by  the  cacique,  and  his 
principal  favourite,  a  venerable  Indian,  fourscore  years  of 
age,  of  grave  and  dignified  deportment.  The  old  man 
brought  a  string  of  beads,  of  a  kind  to  which  the  Indians 
attached  a  mystic  value,  and  a  calabash  of  a  delicate 
kind  of  fhiit;  these  he  presented  to  the  admiral  in  token 

f  *  Humboldt  (in  hlB  Essai  Polit,  torn.  ii.  p.  24)  speaks  of  the  fng. 
ranee  of  flowers  and  honey  which  exhales  from  this  same  coast,  and 
which  is  perceptible  to  a  considerable  distance  at  sea. 
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of  amity.  He  and  the  cacique  then  each  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  proceeded  with'  him  to  the  grove  where  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass :  a  mul- 
titude of  the  natives  followed.  While  mass  was  performing 
in  this  natural  temple,  the  Indians  looked  on  with  awe  and 
reverence,  perceiving  ft-om  the  tones  and  gesticulations  of 
tiie  priest,  the  lighted  tnpers,  the  smoking  incense,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  must  be  a  oon>mony  of  a 
sacred  and  mysterious  nature.  "When  the  sei-vice  was  ended, 
the  old  man  of  fourscore,  who  had  contemplated  it  vrith 
profound  attention,  approached  Columbus,  and  made  him  an 
oration  in  the  Indian  manner. 

"ITiat  which  thou  hast  been  doing,"  said  he,  '*'i8  well,  for 
it  appears  to  be  thy  manner  of  giving  thanks  to  God.  I  am 
told  that  thou  hast  lately  come  to  these  lands  with  a  mighty 
force,  and  subdued  many  countries,  spreading  great  fear 
among  the  people  :  but  be  not,  therefore,  vain-glorious.  Know 
that,  according  to  our  belief,  the  souls  of  men  haxv  two  jour- 
neys to  perform  after  they  have  departed  from  the  body. 
One  to  a  place,  dismal  and  fold,  and  covet«d  with  darknesft, 
prepared  for  those  who  have  been  unjust  and  cruel  to  tiieir 
fellow-men ;  the  other  pleasant  and  full  of  delight,  for  such  as 
have  promoted  peace  on  earth.  If,  then,  thou  art  mortal  and 
dost  expect  to  die,  and  dost  believe  that  each  one  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  beware  that  thou  wrongftilly 
hurt  no  man,  nor  do  harm  to  those  who  have  done  no  harm  to 
thee."*  The  admiral,  to  whom  this  speech  wos  explained  by 
his  Lucayan  interpreter,  Diego  Colon,  was  greatly  moved  by 
the  simple  eloquence  of  this  untutored  savage.  lie  told  him 
in  reply  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  his  doctrine  respecting  the 
future  state  of  the  soul,  having  8U])po8ed  that  no  belief  of  the 
kind  existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  That 
he  had  been  sent  among  them  by  his  sovereigns,  to  teach 
them  the  true  religion ;  to  protect  them  IVom  harm  and  in- 
jury :  and  especially  to  subdue  and  punish  their  enemies  and 
pei"secutors,  the  Cannibals.  That,  therefore,  all  innocent  and 
peaceable  men  might  look  up  to  him  with  confidence,  as  an 
assured  fViend  and  protector. 

The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  these  words,  but  wascqnnUy 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  admiral,  whom  he  considered  so 
great  and  powerful,  was  yet  but  a  subject.     His  wonder  in- 

'*'  Hcrrera,  dccad.  i.  Hb.  xl.  osp.  14'.  Hilt  d*l  Ahniranto,  cap.  67. 
Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  HL    CMu  d«  las TiUekw,  cap.  130. 
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creased  when  the  interpreter  told  him  of  the  riches,  and 
splendour,  and  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  of  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  beheld  on  his  visit  to  Spain.  Find- 
ing himself  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  multitude, 
the  interpreter  went  on  to  describe  the  objects  which  had 
most  struck  his  mind  in  the  country  of  the  white  men.  ITie 
splendid  cities,  the  vast  churches,  the  troops  of  horsemen,  the 
great  animals  of  various  kinds,  the  pompous  festivals  and 
tournaments  of  the  court,  the  glittering  armies,  and,  above  all, 
the  bull-fights.  The  Indians  all  listened  in  mute  amazement, 
but  the  old  man  was  particularly  excited.  He  was  of  a  curious 
and  wandering  disposition,  and  had  been  a  great  voyager, 
having,  according  to  his  account,  visited  Jamaica,  and  His- 
paniola,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Cuba."*^  A  sudden  desire 
now  seized  him  to  behold  the  glorious  country  thus  described, 
and,  old  as  he  was,  he  offered  to  embark  with  the  admiral. 
His  wife  and  children,  however,  beset  him  with  such  lament- 
ations and  remonstrances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
intention,  though  he  did  it  with  great  reluctance,  asking  re- 
peatedly if  the  land  they  spoke  of  were  not  heaven,  jfor  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  earth  could  produce  such  won- 
derful beings.f 

CHAPTER  VI.— [1494.] 

Columbus  remained  for  several  days  at  anchor  in  the  river, 
to  which,  from  the  Mass  performed  on  its  banks,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Rio  de  la  Misa.  At  length,  on  the  16th  of  July,  he 
took  leave  of  the  friendly  cacique  and  his  ancient  counsellor, 
who  beheld  his  departure  with  sorrowful  countenances.  He 
took  a  young  Indian  with  him  from  this  place,  whom  he  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Leaving  to  the  left 
the  Queen's  Gardens,  he  steered  south  for  the  broad  open  sea 
and  deep  blue  water,  until  having  a  free  navigation  he  could 
stand  eastward  for  Hispaniola.  He  had  scarcely  got  clear  of 
the  islands,  however,  when  he  was  assailed  by  furious  gusts  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  for  two  days  pelted  his  crazy  vessels 
and  harassed  his  enfeebled  crews.  At  length,  as  he  approached 
Cape  Cruz,  a  violent  squall  struck  the  ships,  and  nearly  threw 
them  on  their  beam-ends.  Fortunately  they  were  able  to 
take  in  sail  immediately,  and,  letting  go  their  largest  anchors, 
rode  out  the  transient  gale.     The  admiral's  ship  was  so  strained 

*  Hilt.  del.  Almirantei  o»p.  67. 
t  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
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by  the  injuries  received  among  the  islands,  that  she  leaked  at 
every  seam,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  weary  crew  could 
not  prevent  the  water  from  gaining  on  her.  At  length  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  Cape  Cruz,  where  they  anchored  on 
the  18th  July,  and  remained  three  days,  receiving  the  same 
hospitable  succour  from  the  natives  that  they  had  experienced 
on  their  former  visit.  The  wind  continuing  contrary  for  their 
return  to  Hispaniola,  Columbus,  on  the  22nd  July,  stood 
across  for  Jamaica,  to  complete  the  circiminavigation  of  that 
island.  For  nearly  a  month  he  continued  beating  to  the  east- 
ward along  its  southern  coast,  experiencing  just  such  variable 
winds  and  evening  showers  as  had  prevailed  along  the  shores 
of  Cuba.  Every  evening  he  was  obliged  to  anchor  under  the 
land,  often  at  nearly  the  same  place  whence  he  had  sailed  in 
the  morning.  The  natives  no  longer  manifested  hostility, 
but  followed  the  ships  in  their  canoes,  bringing  supplies  of 
provisions.  Columbus  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  ver- 
dure, freshness,  and  fertility  of  this  noble  island,  that,  had  the 
state  "of  his  vessels  and  crews  permitted,  hv-*  would  gladly 
have  remained  to  explore  the  interior.  He  S|X^ke  with  admi- 
ration of  its  frequent  and  excellent  harl>ours,  but  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  a  great  bay,  containing  sc  v'cn  islands,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  villages/^  Anchoring  here  one 
evening,  he  was  visited  by  a  caciqve  who  resided  in  a  large 
village,  situated  on  an  eminence  of  the  loftiest  and  most  fer- 
tile of  the  islands.  He  came  attended  by  a  numerous  train, 
bearing  refreshments,  and  manifested  great  curiosity  in  his 
inquiries  concerning  the  Spaniards,  their  ships,  and  the 
regions  whence  they  came.  The  admiral  made  his  customary 
reply,  setting  forth  the  great  power  and  the  benign  intentions 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The  Lucayan  interpreter  again 
enlarged  upon  the  wonders  he  had  beheld  in  Spain,  the 
prowess  of  the  Spaniards,  the  countries  they  had  visited  and 
subjugated,  and,  above  all,  their  having  made  descents  on  the 
islands  of  the  Caribs,  routed  their  formidable  inhabitants,  and 
carried  several  of  them  into  captivity.  To  these  accounts  the 
cacique  and  his  followers  remained  listening  in  profound  at- 
tention until  the  night  was  advanced. 

The  next  morning  the  ships  were  under  way  and  standing 
along  the  coast  with  a  light  wind  and  easy  sail,  when  they 
beheld  three  canoes  issuing  from  among  the  islands  of  the 

*  From  the  description,  this  mutt  bo  the  great  bay  east  of  Portland 
Point,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Old  Harbour. 
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bay.  They  approached  m  reji^lar  order;  one,  which  was 
Tery  large  and  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in  the 
o^rtre,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  two  others,  which  appeared 
to  attend  and  guni-d  it.  In  this  was  seated  the  caciqtie  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  tw^)  daughters,  two  sons,  and 
five  brothers.  One  of  the  daughters  was  eighteen  years  ef 
age,  beautiful  in  form  and  countenance  ;  her  sister  was  some- 
wluKt  younger ;  both  were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  islands,  but  were  of  modest  demeanour.  In  the  prow  of 
the  canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  o£  the  cacique,  clad  in  a 
mantle  of  variegated  feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  gay  plumes  on 
his  head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  white  banner. 
Two  Indians  with  caps  or  helmets  of  feathers  of  uniform  shape 
and  colour,  and  their  i'aoes  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  beat 
upon  tabors;  two  others,  with  hats  curiously  wrought  oi 
green  feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a  fine  black  wood,  ingeniously 
earred ;  there  were  six  others,  in  large  hats  of  white  feathecv, 
who  appeared  to  be  guards  to  the  cacique. 

Having  arrived  alongside  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  cacique 
entered  on  board  witli  all  his  train.  He  appeared  in  full 
regalia.  Around  his  head  was  a  band  of  small  stones  of 
various  colours,  but  principally  green,  symmetrically  aiTanged, 
with  large  white  stones  at  lutenals,  and  connected  in  front 
by  a  large  jewel  of  gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended 
to  his  ears  by  rings  of  very  small  green  stones.  To  a  neck- 
lace of  white  beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was 
suspended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  fleiu'-de-lp,  of 
guanin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold;  and  a  girdle  of  variegated 
stones,  similar  to  those  round  his  head,  completed  his  I'egal 
decorations.  His  wife  'vvas  adorned  in  a  similar  manner, 
having  also  a  very  small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the 
same  round  her  arms  and  legs.  The  daughters  M-ere  without 
ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and  handsomest,  who  had  a 
girdle  of  small  stones,  from  which  wiis  suspended  a  tablet,  the 
size  of  an  ivy  leaf,  composed  of  various  coloured  stones,  em- 
broidered on  network  of  cotton. 

When  the  caci({ue  entered  on  board  the  ship,  he  distributed 
presents  of  the  productions  of  his  island  among  the  officers 
and  men.  The  admiral  was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged 
in  his  morning  devotions.  When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the 
ohieflain  hastened  to  meet  him  with  an  aninuted  countenance. 
**  My  friend,"  said  he,  "'  I  have  determined  to  leave  my 
country  and  to  accompany  thee.     I  have  heard  from  these 
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Indians  who  are  with  thee  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy 
80vcrei*^s,  and  of  the  manj  nations  thou  hast  subdued  in 
their  name.  Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure  to 
suffer.  Thou  hast  destroyed  the  canoes  and  dwellings  of 
the  CJaribs,  slaying  their  warriors,  and  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity their  wives  and  children.  All  the  islands  are  in  dread 
cf  thee ;  for  who  can  withstand  thee  now  that  thou  knowest 
the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  the  people? 
Rather,  therefore,  that  thou  shouldst  take  away  my  dominions, 
I  will  embark  with  all  my  household  in  thy  ships,  and  will  go 
to  do  homage  to  thy  king  and  queen,  and  to  behold  their 
country,  of  which  thy  Indians  relate  such  wonders."  When 
this  speech  was  explained  to  Columbus,  and  he  beheld  the 
wife,  the  sons,  and  daughters  of  the  cacique,  and  thought  upon 
the  snares  to  which  their  ignorance  and  simplicity  would  be 
exposed,  he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  determined 
not  to  take  them  from  their  native  land.  He  replied  to  the 
cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received  him  \mder  his  protection 
as  a  vassal  of  his  sovereigns,  but  having  many  lands  yet  to 
visit  before  he  returned  to  his  country,  he  would  at  some 
future  time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then  taking  leave  with  many 
expressions  of  amity,  the  cacique,  with  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and  all  his  retinue,  re-embarked  in  the  canoes,  returning 
reluctantly  to  their  island,  and  the  ships  continued  on  their 
course.* 

CHAPTER  VII.— [1494.] 

On  the  1 9th  of  August,  Columbus  lost  sight  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Jamaica,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Farol,  at  present  called  Point  Morant.  Steering  eastward,  he 
beheld,  on  the  following  day,  that  long  peninsula  of  Hispaniolat 

*  Hitherto,  in  namting  the  voyage  of  CoIombiM  aloag  the  ceMt  of 
Cuba,  I  haiw  been  guided  principally  by  the  manuscript  history  of  ths 
curate  do  los  P^ilacios.  His  account  is  the  moat  clear  and  satiafaotoiy 
as  to  nam 3:1,  dates,  anl  routes,  and  contains  many  charaoteristio  parti* 
culars  not  inserre  in  any  other  history.  His  sources  of  information 
were  of  the  highest  kind.  Columbus  was  his  guest  after  his  return  to 
Spain  in  14.)6,  aud  left  with  him  manuscripts,  journals,  and  memo- 
imndums;  from  these  he  made  oKtraeta,  collating  them  with  the  letters 
•f  Doctor  Chanca,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  had  acoompaaied  Um 
admiral. 

I  have  examined  two  copies  of  the  M3.  of  the  curate  de  los  Palacioi, 
both  in  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.  One,  written  in  an  ancient 
bandwriting,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteeuth  century,  varies  from  tho 
other,  but  only  in  a  few  tririal  particalars. 
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known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Tiburon,  but  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cape  San  Miguel.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
part  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  until,  coasting  along  its  southern 
side,  a  cacique  came  off  on  the  2>3rd  of  August,  and  called 
him  by  his  title,  addressing  him  with  several  words  of  Castilian. 
The  sound  of  these  words  spread  joy  through  the  ship,  and 
the  weary  seamen  heard  with  delight  that  they  were  on  the 
southcni  coast  of  Hispaniola.  They  had  still,  however,  many 
toilsome  days  before  them.  The  weather  was  boisterous,  the 
wind  contrary  and  capricious,  and  the  ships  were  separated 
from  each  other.  About  the  end  of  August,  Columbus  an- 
chored at  a  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  which  rises  singly 
out  of  the  sea  opposite  to  a  long  cape,  stretching  southward 
from  the  centre  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Beata.  The  rock  at  which  he  anchored  had  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  distance,  of  a  tall  ship  under  sail,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  admiral  called  it  "Alto  Velo."  Several 
seamen  were  ordered  to  climb  to  tlie  top  of  the  island,  which 
commanded  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  and  to  look  out  for  the 
other  ships.  Nothing  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  On  their 
return,  the  sailors  killed  eight  sea-wolves,  which  were  sleeping 
on  the  sands;  they  also  knocked  down  many  pigeons  and 
other  birds  with  sticks,  and  took  others  with  the  hand;  for  in 
this  unfrequented  island,  the  animals  seemed  to  have  none  of 
that  wildness  and  timidity  produced  by  the  hostility  of  man. 

Being  rejoined  by  the  two  caravels,  he  continued  along  the 
coast,  passing  the  beautiful  country  watered  by  the  branches 
of  the  Neyva,  where  a  fertile  plain,  covered  with  villages  and 
groves,  extended  into  the  interior.  After  proceeding  some 
distance  farther  to  the  east,  the  admiral  learnt  from  the 
natives  who  came  off  to  the  ships,  that  several  Spaniards  from 
the  settlement  had  penetrated  to  their  province.  From  all 
that  he  could  learn  from  these  people,  everytliing  appeared  to 
be  going  on  well  in  the  island.  Encouraged  by  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  interior,  he  landed  nine  men  here,  with  orders 
to  traverse  the  island,  and  give  tidings  of  his  safe  arrival  on 
the  coast. 

Continuing  to  the  eastward,  he  sent  a  boat  on  shore  for 
water  near  a  large  village  in  a  plain.  The  inhabitants  issued 
forth  with  bows  and  arrows  to  give  battle,  while  others  were 
provided  with  cords  to  bind  prisoners,  lliese  were  the 
natives  of  Higucy,  the  eastern  province  of  Hispaniola.  They 
were  the  most  warlike  people  of  the  island,  having  been 
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inured  to  arms  from  the  frequent  descent  of  the  Caribs.    They 
were  said  also  to  make  use   of  poisoned  arrows.     In   the 
present  instance,  their  hostility  was  but  in  appearance.    When 
the  crew  landed,  they  threw  by  their  weapons,  and  brought 
various  articles  of  food,  and  asked  for  the  admiral,  whose  fame 
had  spread  throughout  the  island,  and  in  whose  justice  and 
magnanimity  all  appeared  to  repose  confidence.    After  leaving 
this  place,  the  weather,  which  had  been  so  long  variable  and 
adverse,  assumed  a  threatening  appearance.     A  huge  fish,  as 
large  as  a  moderate-sized  whale,  raised  itself  out  of  the  water 
one  day,  having  a  shell  on  its  neck  like  that  of  a  tortoise,  two 
great  fins  like  wings,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  timny-fish.     At 
sight  of  this  fish,  and  at  the  indications  of  the  clouds  and 
sky,  Columbus  anticipated  an  approaching  storm,  and  sought 
for  some   secure   harbour.*     He  found  a  channel   opening 
between  Hispaniola  and  a  small  island,  called  by  the  Indians 
Adamaney,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saona:  here  he 
took  refuge,  anchoring  beside  a  key  or  islet  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.     On  the  night  of  his  arrival  there  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  and  taking  an  observation,  he  found  the  difierence 
of  longitude  between  Saona  and  Cadiz  to  be  five  hours  and 
twenty-three  minutes.*    This  is  upwards  of  eighteen  degrees 
more  than  the  true  longitude;   an  error  which  must  have 
resulted  from  the  incorrectness  of  his  table  of  eclipsesf . 

For  eight  days  the  admiral's  ship  remained  weather-bound 
in  this  channel,  during  which  time  he  suffered  great  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  the  other  vessels,  which  remained  at  sea, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  storm.  They  escaped,  however, 
uninjured,  and  once  more  rejoined  him  when  the  weather  had 
moderated. 

Leaving  the  channel  of  Saona,  they  reached,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hispaniola,  to  which 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Cape  San  Rafael,  at  present 
known  as  Cape  Engailo.  Hence  they  stood  to  the  south-east, 
touching  at  the  island  of  Mona,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it, 
Amona,  situated  between  Porto  Rico  and  tlispaniola.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Columbus,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of 
the  ships,  to  continue  farther  eastward,  and  to  complete  the 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  led.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  69. 

t  Herrera,  ubi  sup.  Hist.  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 

t  Five  hours,  twenty-five  minutes,  are  equal  to  80"  40';  whereas  tho 
true  longitude  of  Saona  is  62°  20'  west  of  Cadiz. 
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difioorery  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  but  bis  physical  stvengtll 
did  not  correspond  to  the  efforts  of  his  lofty  spirit*  I'ht 
extraordinary  fiitigpoes  both  of  miad  and  body,  during  an 
anxiou»  and  harassing  voj^age  of  five  monflis;  had  preyed 
upon  his  frame.  He  had  bhared  in  ail  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  commonest  seaman.  Hie  had  put  himself 
upon  the  same  scanty  allowance,  and  exposed  himself  to  ^e 
same  buffetings  of  wind  and  weather.  But  be  had  othev  cares 
and  trials  fix)m  which  his  people  were  exempt.  When  the 
sailor,  worn  out  with  the  labours  of  his  watc^v  slept  soundly 
amidst  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  anxious  commander 
maintained  his  painful  vigil,  tiirou^  long  sleepless  nights, 
amid^  the  pelting  of  the  tempest,  and  the  drenching  suigea 
of  the  sea.  The  safety  of  his  ships  depended  upon  hi»  watch- 
ftilness;  but,  i^ve  all,  he  felt  that  a  jealous  nation,  and  an 
expecting  woiid,  were  anxiouiriy  awaiting  the  result  of  his 
enterprise.  During  a  great  part  of  the  present  voyage,  he 
had  been  excited  l^  the  constant  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  the 
known  parts  of  India,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  a  triumphant 
setum  to  Spain,  through  the  regions  of  the  East,  after  ciroum- 
na^-igating  the  globe.  When  disappointed  in  those  expecta- 
tions, he  wea  yet  stimulated  by  a  conflict  with  inoesaant 
hardships  and  perils,  as  he  made  his  way  back  against  contzsxy 
winds  and  stmrms.  The  moment  he  was  relived  from  aU 
solicitude,  and  beheld  himself  in  a  known  and  tranquil  sea, 
the  excitement  suddenly  ceased,  and  mind  and  body  sank 
exhausted  by  almost  supeihuman  exertiona.  The  veiy  di^ 
on  which  he  sailed  fitmi  5fona,  he  wias  strudc  with  a  sadden 
malady,  which  deprived  him  of  memory,  of  sig^t,  and  all  bis 
faculties.  He  fell  into  a  deep  lethargy,  resembling  dfeath 
itself.  His  crew,  alarmed  at  his  prafoutid  torpor^  feared  that 
death  was  really  at  hand.  They  abandoned.  therefi)te,  all 
iUrther  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and  spreading  their  sails 
to  the  east  wind  so  prevalent  in  those  seas,  hate  Columbui 
back,  ia  a  state,  of  complete  insensibility^  to  the  haubatur  of 
Isabella. 

*  Mvam,  BUL  Vi  Umdoi  Uik  %  sso.  92. 
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CHAFFER  1.^1494,  Sept  4.] 

Thx  sii^t  of  the  little  squadron  of  Colnmbus  standing  once 
nMMre  into  the  huboor,  was  hailed  with  joy  by  such  of  the 
iiUiabitants  of  Isabella  as  remained  fiuthiul  to  him.  The  long 
tiine  that  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  on  t^s  adTcnturoui 
voyage,  without  any  tidings  arriving  from  him,  had  giyen 
rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  his  safetir ;  and  it ; 
began  to  be  feaied  that  he  had  Dsillen  a  victim  to  his  enter** 
plnsing  spirit  in  some  remote  pmt  of  these  unknown  seas. 

A  joyral  and  heartfelt  surprise  awaited  the  admiral  on  his 
orrivu,  in  finding  at  his  bedside  his  brother  Bartholomew,  the . 
companion  of  his  youth,  his  confidential  coadjutor,  and  in  a 
manner  his  second  self,  from  whom  he  l^ad  been  separated  for 
several  years.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  about  the  time  of 
the  admiral's  departure  from  Portugal,  he  had  commissioned 
Bartholomew  to  repair  to  England,  and  propose  his  project  of 
discovery  to  King  Henry  Yil.  -  Of  this  application  to  the 
BogUsh  court  no  precise  particulars  are  known.  Fornando 
Cblumbus  states  that  his  uncle,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  a  corsair,  and  reduced  to  siwh 
poverty;  tl^t  he  mid  for  a  long  ^ime  to  struggle  for  a  mere 
subsistenoe  by  making  sea-charts ;,  so  that  some  years  elapsed 
before  he  mode  his  application  to  the  English  monarch.  Las 
Ciuas  things  that  he  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  England, 
having  fbund  a  i&eiiiorandam  in  his  handwriting,  by  wuch  it 
would  appear  that  he  accompanied  Bartholomew  Dies  in 
1486,  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  the  course  of  which  voyage  was 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

*  Tbe  mtmoiaadam  elUd  by  Las  Cans  (Hist  Ind.  lib.  L  mf-  7)  is 
earioiM,  thooi^  not  osBfiloslvs.  He  m^tb  that  he  ftrand  it  in  an  old 
bocic  belongiiig  to  Chri^pher  Colnmbna,  ooalaintBg  the  works  of 
Pedro  de  Aliseo.  It  was  written  hi  the  oianin  of  a  treatise  oa  the 
form  of  a  globe,  ia  tiie  kairfwriting  of  ItorthMomew  Columbaik  whidt 
was  well  known  to  Los  Csms,  as  he  had  many  of  his  letten  ia  his  pos- 
sisii<m.  The  memoiaadam  was  In  a  barbarovs  uixtare  of  Latin  aad 
^^P^m^l^,  aad  to  ths  feilowiag  eflbct 

In.  the  year  1488,  ia  Deesmber,  arrived  at  Lisbon  Bartholonsw 
DIbi^  oap«aln  of  thrsa  eaiavdi^  whieh  the  Khig  of  Portogal  sml  to 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.  to  say,  that 
when  the  proposition  was  eventually  made  to  him.  it  met  with 

discover  Guinea,  and  brought  accounts  that  he  had  discovered  six 
hundred  leagues  of  territory,  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  south  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  north,  to  a  cape  nameil  by  him  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  that  by  the  nstroUbe  he  found  the  cape  46  degrees  beyond 
the  equinoctial  line.  This  cape  was  8100  leagues  distant  from  Lisbon : 
the  which  the  ftaid  captain  Mys  he  set  down,  league  by  league,  in  a 
chart  of  navigation  presented  by  him  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  in  all 
which,  adds  the  writer,  I  was  present  (in  quibus  omnibus  interfui). 

Las  Casas  expresses  a  doubt  whether  Bartholomew  wrote  this  note 
for  himself,  or  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  but  infers  that  one,  or  both, 
nere  in  this  expedition.  The  inference  may  be  correct  with  respect  to, 
Bartholomew,  but  Christopher,  at  the  time  specified,  was  at  the  Spanish 
court 

Las  Cans  accounts  for  a  difference  in  date  between  the  foregoing 
xnemorandum  and  the  chronicles  of  the  voyage ;  the  (bnner  making  the 
return  of  Dias  in  the  year  '88.  the  latter  '87.  This,  he  observes,  might 
he  becuise  some  begin  to  count  the  year  after  Christmai,  others  at  the 
first  of  January ;  and  the  expedition  sailed  about  the  end  of  Angus* 
'86,  and  returned  in  December,  '87,  after,  an  absence  of  seventeen 
months 

NoTK.— Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author 
being  in  Seville,  and  mtiking  researches  in  the  Bibliothcca  Columbina^ 
the  librar}'  given  by  Fernando  Columbus  to  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he 
came  accidentally  upon  the  above-mentioned  copy  of  the  work  of  PcHdre 
JUiaca  He  ascertained  it  to  be  the  same  by  finding  the  above-cited 
memorandum  written  on  the  margin,  at  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  tract 
called  '*  Imago  Hundi."  It  is  an  old  volume  in  folio,  bound  in  parch* 
nent^  published  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  containing  m 
collection  in  Latin  of  astronomical  and  cosmogmphical  tracts  of  Pedro 
(or  Peter)  de  Aliaco,  archbishop  of  Cambny  and  cardinal,  and  of  his 
disciple,  John  Gerson.  Pedro  de  Aliaco  was  bom  in  1340,  and  died^ 
according  to  some  in  1416,  according  to  othen  in  1425.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men 
of  his  day.  Las  Casas  is  of  opinion  that  his  writings  had  more  eflTeei 
in  stimulating  Columbus  to  his  enterprise  than  those  of  any  other 
author.  "  His  work  was  so  familiar  to  ColnmbuM,  that  he  had  filled 
its  whole  margin  with  Latin  notes  in  his  handwriting ;  citing  mnny 
things  which  he  had  read  and  gathered  elsewhere.  This  book,  whi<^ 
was  very  old,"  continues  Las  Casas,  "  1  had  many  times  in  my  hands; 
and  I  drew  some  things  from  it,  written  in  Latin  by  the  said  admiral 
Christopher  Columbus,  to  verify  certain  points  appertaining  to  hit 
histor}',  of  which  I  before  was  in  doubt."     (Hist  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.) 

It  was  A  great  oatisftiction  to  the  author,  therefore,  to  discover  this 
identical  volume,  this  Vade  Meatm  of  Columbus^  in  a  state  of  good 

Preservation.    [It  is  in  the  cathedral  library,  B  —  O,  Tab.  178,  No.  21.] 
*be  notes  and  citations  mentioned  by  Laa  Casas  are  in  Latin,  with 
many  abbrerialions,  written  in  a  rtrj  small,  but  neat  and  distinct  haad 
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a.morereadjr  attention  than  from  any  other  aorereign;  Am 
agreement  was  actually  made  with  Bartholomew  for  the  pro* 
■ecutionof  the  enterprise,  and  the  latter  departed  for  Spain  in 
search  of  his  brother.  On  reaching  Paris,  he  first  receiTed 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  discoveir  was  already  made  ; 
that  his  brother  had  returned  to  Spain  in  triumph ;  and  was 
actually  at  the  Spanish  court,  honoured  by  the  sovereigns,, 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  and  idolised  by  the  people.  The 
glory  of  Columbus  already  shed  its  rays  upon  his  family,  and. 
Bartholomew  found  himself  immediately  a  person  of  im- 
portance, lie  was  noticed  by  the  French  monarch,  Charles 
VlIL,  who,  undei*standing  that  he  was  low  in  purse,  furnished 
him  with  one  hundred  crowns  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  to  Spain.  He  reached  Seville  just  as  his  brother  had 
depaited  on  his  second  voyage.  Bartholomew  immediately 
repaired  to  the  court,  then  at  Valladolid,  taking  with  him- his 
two  nephews,  Diego  and  Fernando,  who  were  to  serve  in 
quality  of  pt^s  to  Prince  Juan.*  He  was  received  witii 
distinguished  favour  by  the  sovereigns;  who;  finding  him  to 
be  an  able  and  accomplished  navigator,  gave  him  the  com^ 
mand  of  three  ships  freighted  with  supplies  for  the  colony, 
and  sent  him  to  aid  his  brother  in  his  enterprises!.  He  had 
again  anived  too  late;  reaching  Isabella  just  after  the 
depiirtuie  of  the  admiral  for  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  sight  of  this^  brother  was  an  inexpressible'  relief  te 
Columfans,  overwhelmed. as  he  Wiis  by  cares,  and  snrrounded 
by  stcongBES.  His  chief  dependence  for  sympathy  and  assist 
ance  had  hitherto  been  on  his  brother  Don  Diego;  but  has 
mild  and  peaceable  disposition  rendered  him  little  capable  ol 
nmnsging  the  concerns  of  a  factious  colony.     Bartfaolomsw 

and 'run  thronghoui  the  volame;  csllinjr  attention  to  the  most  strildn|f 
pasaages,  or  to  those  which  bearmoat  upon  the  theories  of  Colombo*; 
oocasiooaily  containing  brief  commentaor  citing  the  optnioue  of  oIIms 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  either  in  support  or  cootrAdiction  of  tha 
text.  The  memorandum  particularly  cited  by  Las  Comm,  mentioning, 
the  voyage  of  Bartholomcvr  Diaz  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  to  dis- 
prove an  opinion  in  the  text,  thit  the  torrid  zonfr  was  uninhabitable. 
This  volume  is  a  mo3t  curious  and  interesting  document,  the  only  oaa 
that  remains  of  Columbus  prior  to  hia  discovery.  It  illustrates  his 
re^earchei,  and  in  a  manner  the  current  of  his  thought!,  while.  aa>yei( 
his  great  enterprise  existed  bnt  in  idea,  and  while  he  waa  seeking, means 
to  convince  the  world  of  its  practicability.  It  will  be  found  alao  to  con*> 
tain  tho  grounds  of  many  of  hU  opiniois  and  speculations  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  *  Hisl;daItAl«hsstiy.osps  6D. 
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was  of  a  diffierent  and  more  efficient  character.     He  vran 

Srompt,  active,  decided,  and  of  a  fearless  spirit ;  whatever  ho 
etermined,  he  carried  into  instant  execution,  without  regard 
to  difficulty  or  danger.  His  person  corresponded  to  his  mind ; 
it  was  tall,  muscuW,  vigorous,  and  commanding.  He  had  an 
air  of  great  authority,  but  somewhat  stem,  wanting  that 
sweetness  and  benignity  which  tempered  the  authoritative 
demeanour  of  the  admiral.  Indeea,  there  was  a  certain 
asperity  in  his  temper,  and  a  dryness  and  abruptness  in  his 
manners,  which  made  him  many  enemies ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  external  defects,  he  was  of  a  generous  disposition, 
free  from  all  arrogance  or  malevolence,  and  as  placable  as  ho 
was  brave. 

He  was  a  thorough  seaman,  understanding  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  his  profession ;  having  been  formed,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  the  eye  of  the  admiral,  and  being  but 
little  inferior  to  him  in  science.  He  was  superior  to  him  in 
the  exercise  of  the  pen,  according  to  Las  Casas,  who  had 
letters  and  manuscripts  of  both  in  his  possession.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Latin,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
highly  educated;  his  knowledge,  like  that  of  his  brother, 
being  chiefly  derived  from  a  long  course  of  varied  experience 
and  attentive  obseiTation.  Equally  vigorous  and  penetrating 
in  intellect  with  the  admiral,  but  less  enthusiastic  in  spirit 
and  soaring  in  imagination,  and  with  less  simplicity  of  heart, 
he  surpassed  him  in  the  subtle  and  adroit  management  of 
business,  was  more  attentive  to  his  interests,  and  had  more  of 
that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  so  important  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life.  His  genius  might  never  have  enkindled 
him  to  the  sublime  spectdation  which  ended  in  the  discovery 
of  a  world,  but  his  practical  sagacity  was  calculated  to  turn 
that  discovery  to  advantage.  Such  is  the  description  of 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  as  furnished  by  the  venerable  Las 
Casas,  from  personal  observation;*  and  it  will  be  found  to 
accord  with  his  actions  throughout  the  remaining  history  of 
the  admiral,  in  the  events  of  which  he  takes  a  conspicuous 
part 

Anxious  to  relieve  himself  fix>m  the  pressure  of  public 
business,  which  wei'^hed  heavily  upon  him  during  his  present 
malady,  Columbus  immediately  iavested  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew with  the  title  and  authority  of  Adelantado,  on  office 
*  Las  CiMui,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  2». 
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equivalent  to  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  lie  considered 
himself  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  articles  of  hii«  arrangement 
with  the  sovereigns,  but  it  was  looked  upon  by  King  Fer- 
dinand as  an  undue  assumption  of  power,  and  gave  gpreat 
offence  to  that  jealous  monarch,  who  was  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  considered  dignities 
of  this  rank  and  importance  as  only  to  be  conferred  by  royal 
mandate.*  Columbus,  however,  was  not  actuated  in  this 
appointment  by  a  mere  desire  to  aggrandize  his  family.  He 
felt  the  importance  of  his  brother's  assistance  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  the  colony,  but  that  this  co-operation  would 
be  inefficient  unless  it  bore  the  stamp  of  high  official  autho- 
rity. In  fact,  during  the  few  months  that  he  had  been  absent, 
the  whole  island  had  become  a  scene  of  discord  and  viulencci 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect,  or  rather  the  flagrant  violation, 
of  those  rules  which  he  had  prescribed  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  tranquillity.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  recent  affairs  of  the 
colony  is  here  necessary  to  explain  their  present  confusion. 
It  will  exhibit  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Columbus 
was  doomed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  evil  seed  sown  by  his 
adversaries. 

CHAPTER  II.-.[1494.] 

It  wiU  be  recollected,  that  before  departing  on  his  voyage, 
Columbus  had  given  the  command  of  the  army  to  Don  Pedro 
Mai^arite,  with  orders  to  make  a  military  tour  of  the  island^ 
awing  the  natives  by  a  display  of  military  force,  but  con- 
ciliating their  good-will  by  equitable  and  amicable  treatment. 
^  llie  island  was,  at  this  time,  divided  into  five  domains, 
each  governed  by  a  cacique,  of  absolute  and  hereditary 
power,  to  whom  a  great  number  of  inferior  caciques  yielded 
tributary  allegiance.  The  first  or  most  important  domain 
comprised  the  middle  pait  of  the  Royal  Vega.  It  was  a  rich, 
lovely  country,  partly  cultivated  after  the  imperfect  maimer 
of  the  natives,  partly  covered  with  noble  forests,  studded  with 
Indian  towns,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  many  of 
which,  rolling  down  firom  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  on  its 
southern  frontier,  had  gold-dust  mingled  with  their  sands. 
The  name  of  the  cacique  was  Quarionex,  whose  ancestors  had 
long  ruled  over  the  province. 

The  second,  called  Marien,  was  under  the  sway  of  Guaca- 
*  Lm  Ctma,  Hilt  Ind.,  Ub.  i.  o^.  101. 
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ni^ri,  on  whose  coast  Columbus  had  been  wrecked  in  hb 
first  voyage.  It  was  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  extending 
along  the  northern  coast  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  to  the  great  river  Yagui, 
afterwards  called  Monte  Chnsti,  and  including  the  northern 
part  of  the  Royal  Vega,  since  called  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois, 
now  Cape  Haytien. 

llie  third  bore  the  name  of  Mi^ana.  It  extended  along 
.  the  southern  coast  from  the  river  Ozema  to  the  lakes,  and 
comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  centre  of  the  island  lying  along 
the  southern  face  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  the  mineral  dis- 
trict of  Hayti.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carib 
cacique  Caonabo,  the  most  fierce  and  puissant  of  the  savage 
'Chieftains,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  white  men. 

The  fourth  took  its  name  from  Xaragua,  a  large  lake,  and 
.'Was  the  most  populous  and  extensive  of  all.  It  comprised  the 
whole  western  coast,  including  the  long  promontory  of  Cape 
Tiburon,  and  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
flouthem  side  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were  finely 
formed,  had  a  noble  air,  a  more  agreeable  elocution,  and  more 
soft  and  graceful  manners  than  the  natives  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  island.  The  sovereign  was  named  fiehcchio  ;  his  sister, 
Anacaona,  celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  her  beauty, 
was  the  favourite  wife  of  the  neighbouring  cacique  Caonabo. 

T^e  fifth  domain  was  Higuey,  and  occupied  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Bay  of  Samnna  and  part  of  the  river  Yuna,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ozema.  The  inhabitants  were  the  most  active  und 
warlike  people  of  the  island,  having  learnt  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  from  the  Caribs,  who  made  frequent  descents  upon 
their  coasts ;  they  were  said  also  to  make  use  of  poisoned 
weapons.  Their  bravery,  however,  was  but  comparative,  and 
was  found  eventually  of  little  avail  against  the  terror  of  Eu- 
ropean arms.  They  were  governed  by  a  cacique  named 
Cotubanama."*^ 

Such  were  the  five  territorial  divisions  of  the  island  at  the 
lime  of  its  discovery.  The  amount  of  its  population  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained ;  some  hove  stated  it  at  a  million  of 
«o\ils,  though  this  is  considered  an  exn^ei-ation.  It  mutt, 
however,  have  been  very  numerous,  and  sufficient,  in  oaiw  of 
vny  general  hostility,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  handfUl  of 
*  ChsrUvoiz,  Hist.  St  Damiago,  Ub.>L  p.  60. 
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Europeans.  Columbus  trusted  for  safety  partly  to  the  awe 
inspired  by  the  weapons  and  horses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
idea  of  their  superhuman  nature,  but  chiefly  to  the  measures 
he  had  tiiken  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  iadiuns  by 
gentle  and  beneficent  treatment. 

Margarite  set  forth  on  his  expedition  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  forces,  leaving  AUmzo  de  Ojeda  in  command  of  the 
fortress  of  8t.  Thomas.  Instead,  however,  of  oommeucing  by 
exploring  the  rough  mountains  of  Cibno,  as  be  hod  been  com- 
manded, he  descended  into  the  fertile  region  of  the  Vega. 
Here  he  lingered  among  the  populous  and  hospitable  Indian 
▼illages,  forgetful  of  the  object  of  his  ooanmaad,  and  of  the 
instructions  left  him  by  the  admiral.  A  commander  who 
lapses  from  duty  himself,  is  little  calculated  to  enforce  disci- 
pline. The )  sensual  indulgences  of  Margarite  were  imitated 
by  his  followers,  and  his  army  soon  became  little  better  iban 
a  csewof  riotous  marauders.  The  Indians,  for  a  time,  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions  with  their  wonted  hospitality,  but 
the  scanty  stores  of  those  abstemious  yet  improvident.people 
were  soon  exhausted  by  the  Sfjaniards ;  one  of  whom  they 
declared  would  consume  more  in  a  day  than  would  support  an 
Indian  fi»r  a  month.  If  provisions  were  withheld,  or  scantily 
fiimished,  they  were  taken  with  violence ;  nor  was  imy  com- 
pensation given  4ko  the  natives,  nor  moans  token  to  soothe 
their  irritation.  A'he  avidity  for  gold  also  led  to  a  thousand 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  hut  above  all,  the  Spaniards 
autraged  the  dearest  feelings  of  the  natives,  b}'  their  licentious 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  women.  In  fact,  instead  of 
guests,  they  soon  assumed  the  tone  of  imperious  masters: 
instead  of  enlightened  benefactors,  they  became  sordid  and 
sensual  oppressors. 

Tidings  of  these  exocsses.  and  of  the  disgust  and  irapatieaoe 
they  were  awakening  among  the  natives,  soon  reached  Doa 
Diego  Culunibus.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  ha 
wrote  to  Margarite  reprehending  his  conduct,  and  requesting 
him  to  proceed  on  the  military  tour,,  according  to  the  com- 
mandH.of  the  admiral.  The  pride  of  Margarite  took  fire  at 
this  reproof;  he  considered,  or  rather  pretended  to  consider 
bimsclf  independent  in  his  command,  and  above  all  responsi- 
bilitT  to  the  council  fiir  his  conduct.  Being  of  on  ancient 
iuniiy,  also,  and  a  fuvnurite  of  the  king,  he  affected  to  look 
<iDwn  with  contempt  upon  the  newly-coined  nobility  of  Diego 
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Columbus.  His  letters,  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent and  council,  were  couched  in  a  tone  either  of  haughty 
contumely  or  of  military  defiance.  He  continued  with  his  fol- 
lowers quartered  in  the  Vega,  persisting  in  a  course  of  out- 
i-ages  and  oppressions  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  island. 

He  was  supported  in  his  arrogant  defiance  of  authority  by 
the  cavaliers  and  adventurers  of  noble  birth  who  were  in  the 
colony,  and  who  had  been  deeply  wounded  in  the  proud  punc- 
tilio so  jealously  guarded  by  a  Spaniard.  They  could  not 
forget  nor  forgive  the  stem  equity  exercised  by  the  admiral  in 
a  time  of  emergency,  in  making  them  submit  to  the  privations 
and  share  the  labours  of  the  vulgar.  Still  less  could  they 
brook  the  authority  of  his  brother  Diego,  destitute  of  his  high 
personal  claims  to  distinction.  They  formed,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  aristocratical  faction  in  the  colony  ;  affecting  to  con- 
sider Columbus  and  his  family  as  mere  mercenary  and  upstart 
foreigners,  building  up  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  community,  and  the  degradation 
of  Spanish  hidalgos  and  cavaliers. 

In  addition  to  these  partisans,  Margarite  had  a  powerful 
ally  in  his  fellow-countryman.  Friar  Boyle,  the  head  of  the 
religious  fraternity,  one  of  the  members  of  the  coimcil,  and 
apostolical  vicar  of  the  New  World.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  original  cause  of  the  hostility  of  this  holy  friar  to  the 
admiral,  who  was  never  wanting  in  respect  to  the  clergy. 
Various  altercations,  however,  had  taken  place  between  them; 
Some  say  that  the  friar  interfered  in  respect  to  the  strict 
measures  deemed  necessary  by  the  admiral  for  the  security  of 
the  colony;  others  that  he  resented  the  fancied  indignity 
offered  to  himself  and  his  household,  in  putting  them  on  the 
same  short  allowance  with  the  common  people.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  generally  disappointed  and  disgusted 
with  the  sphere  of  action  afforded  by  the  colony,  and  to  hav# 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  Old  World.  He  had  none  of 
that  enthusiastic  zeal  and  persevering  self-devotion,  which 
induced  so  many  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  to  brave  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  New  World,  in  the  hope  of 
converting  its  pagan  inhabitants. 

Encouraged  and  fortified  by  such  powerful  partisans,  Mar^ 
gnrite  really  began  to  consider  himself  above  the  temporary 
authorities  of  the  island.  Whenever  he  came  to  Isabella,  he 
took  no  notice  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any  respect 
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to  the  council,  but  acted  as  if  he  had  paramount  command. 
He  formed  a  cabal  of  most  of  those  who  were  disaffected  to 
Columbus,  and  discontented  with  their  abode  in  the  colony. 
Among  these  the  leading  agitator  was  Friar  Boyle.  It  was 
concerted  among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  ships  which 
had  brought  out  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  to  return 
in  them  to  Spain.  Both  Mai^arite  and  Boyle  possessed  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  they  deemed  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  justify  their  abandonment  of  their  military  and  reli- 
gious commands  by  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  public  good ; 
hurrying  home  to  represent  the  disastrous  state  of  the  country, 
through  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  its  rulers.  Some  have 
ascribed  the  abrupt  departure  of  Margarite  to  his  fear  of  a 
severe  military  investigation  of  »his  conduct  on  the  return  of 
the  admiral ;  others  to  his  having,  in  the  course  of  his  licen- 
tious amours,  contracted  a  malady  at  that  time  new  and  un- 
known, and  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  and  hoped  to 
cure  by  medical  assistance  in  Spain.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  his  measures  were  taken  with  great  precipi- 
tancy, without  any  consultation  of  the  proper  authorities,  or 
any  regard  to  the  consequences  of  his  departure.  Accompa- 
nied by  a  band  of  malcontents,  he  and  Friar  Boyle  took  pos- 
session of  some  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  set  sail  for  Spain ; 
the  first  general  and  apostle  of  the  New  World  thxis  setting 
the  flagrant  example  of  unauthorized  abandonment  of  their 
posts. 

CHAPTER  HI.— [1494.1 

Tk  b  departure  of  Pedro  Margarite  left  the  army  without  a 
head,  and  put  an  end  to  what  little  restraint  or  discipline 
remained.  There  is  no  rabble  so  licentious  as  soldiery  left  to 
their  own  direction  in  a  defenceless  country.  They  now  roved 
about  in  bands,  or  singly,  according  to  their  caprice,  scattering 
themselves  among  the  Indian  villages,  and  indulging  in  all 
kinds  of  excesses,  either  as  prompted  by  avarice  or  sensuality. 
The  natives,  indignant  at  having  tlieir  hospitality  thus  requited, 
refused  any  longer  to  furnish  them  with  food.  In  a  little 
while  the  Spaniards  began  to  experience  the  pressure  of 
hunger,  and  seized  upon  provisions  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  accompanving  these  seizures  with  acts  of  wanton  vio- 
lence. At  length,  by  a  series  of  flagrant  outrages,  the  gentle 
and  pacific  nature  of  this  people  was  roused  to  resentment, 
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and  from  confiding  and  hospitable  hosts,  they  were  conrerted 
into  vindictive  enemies.  All  the  precautions  enjoined  ligr 
Columbus  having  been  neglected,  the  evik  he  had  appre* 
hended  came  to  pass.  Though  the  Indians,  naturally  timid, 
dared  not  contend  with  the  Spaniards  while  they  kept  up  aoj 
combined  and  disciplined  force,  yet  they  took  snnguiuazy 
vengeance  on  them  whenever  they  met  with  small  parlies  or 
scattered  individuals,  roving  :about  in  quest  of  food.  £itc(m- 
ragedby  these  petty  triumphs,  and  theimpuui^  which  seemed 
to  attend  them,  their  hostilities  grew  more  .and.more  alarming. 
Guatiguana,  cacique  of  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River,  in  the  dominions  of  Ouarionex,  sovereign  of  the  Vega, 
put  to  death  ten  Spaniards,  who  had  quartered  themselves  in 
his  town  and  outraged  the  inhabitants  by  their  licentiousness. 
He  followed  up  this  massacre  by  setting  fire  to  a  house  in 
which  forty-six  Spaniards  were  lodged.*  .Flushed  by  this 
success,,  he  threatened  to  attack  a  small  fortress  called  Mag- 
dalena,  which  hud  recently  been  built  in  his  neighbourhood 
in  the  V^ga.;  so  that  the  commander,  Luisde  Arriaga.  having 
but  a  feeble  garrison,  was  obliged  to  xiemain  shut  up  within 
its  walls  until  relief  should  arrive  from  JsabeUa. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Spaniards,  however, 
was  Caonabo,  the  Carib  cacique  of  Maguana.  With  natural 
<telents  for  war,  and  inteUigence  superior  to  the  ordinary 
range  of  savage  intellect,  he  had  a  proud, and  daring  spirit  to 
urge  him  on,  three  valiant  brothers  to  assist  him,  and  a  nuase- 
rous  tribe  at  his  commond.f  He  hud  always  felt  jealous  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  white  men  into  the  island ;  but  particu- 
larly exasperated  by  the  ^establishment  of  the  fortress  of  St. 
Thomas,  erected  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions.  As  long 
as  the  army  lay  within  call  in  the  Vega,  he  ¥ra8  deterred  from 
any  attack;  but  when,  on  the  departure  of  Mni^rite,  it  be- 
came dismembered  and  dispersed,  the  time  for  striking  a  sig- 
nal blow  seemed  arrived.  The  fortress  remainod  isolated,  wi^ 
o  garrison  of  only  tifW  men.  By  a  sudden  and  secret  move- 
ment, he  mijrht  overwhelm  it  with  his  forces,  and  repeat  .the 
korrors  which  he  had  wreaked  upon  La  l<kividiid. 

The  wily  oocique,  however,  had  a  difierent  kind  of  eneaij 

to  deal  with  in  the  commander  of  St.  Thomas.     Alomco  die 

Ojeda  had  been  schooled  in  Moorish  warfiire.     He  was  versed 

in  all  kinds  of  feints,  stratogcmH.  lurking  .ambuscades,  and 

•  Hemra,  Hbt  Ind.,  dovad.  i.  W).  IL  cap.  16.  f  lUd- 
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wild  oRsaalts.  No  man  wm  more  fitted,  therefore,  to  cope 
with  Indian  warriors.  He  had  n  headlong  conra^,  arising 
partly  from  the  natural  heat  and  violence  of  his  disposition, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  from  religious  superstition.  He  had 
been  cngiigcd  in  wars  with  Moors  and  Indians,  in  public 
battles  and  private  combats,  in  fights,  feuds,  and  encounters  of 
all  kinds,  to  which  he  had  been  prompted  by  a  rash  and  fiery 
spirit,  and  a  love  of  adrenture ;  yet  he  had  never  been 
wounded,  nor  lost  a  drop  of  blood.  He  began  to  doubt 
whether  any  weapon  had  power  to  harm  him,  and  to  consider 
himself  under  the' special  protection  of  the  holy  Vii^in.  As  a 
kind  of  religioi»  talisman,  he  had  a  small  Flemish  painting  of 
the  Virgin,  given  him  by  his  patron,  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Bada- 
joz.  This  he  consuintly  carried  with  him,  in  city,  camp,  or 
field,  making  it  the  object  of  his  frequent  orisons  and  invoca- 
tions. In  garrison  or  encampment,  it  was  suspended  in  his 
chamber  or  his  tent ;  in  his  rough  expeditions  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  carried  it  in  his  knapwck,  and  whenever  Ickure  per- 
mitted, would  take  it  out,  fix  it  against  a  tree,  and  address  his 
prayers  to  tiiis  military  patroness.*  In  a  word,  he  swois  by 
the  Virgin,  he  invoked  the  Virgin  whether  in  brawl  or  battle, 
and  under  the  favour  of  the  Virgin  he  wasiready  for  any  en- 
terprise or  adventure.  Such  was  this  Alonio  de  Ojeda ;  bi- 
goted in  his  devotion,  reokless  in  his  life, -fearless  in  his  spirit; 
like  many  of  the  roving  Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days. 
Though  small  in  size,  he  was  a  prodigy  of  strength  and 
prowess ;  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  early  discoveries  relate 
mar>'els  of  his  valour  and  exploits. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  fortress,  Caonabo  assembled  tea 
thousand  warriors,  armed  with  war  dubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire ;  and  making  his  way  secretly 
through  the  forests,  came  suddenly  in  the  netghbpurhood.  ex- 
peetinjr  to  surprise  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  careless  security. 
He  found  Ojeda's  forces,  however,  drawn  up  warily  within 
his  tower,  which,  being  built  u])ou  an  almost  insulated  height, 
with  a  river  nearly  surrounding  it.  and  the  remaining  space 
traversed  by  a  deep  ditch,  set  at  defiance  an  attack  by  naked 
warriors. 

Toiled  in  his  attempt,  Caonabo  now  hoped  to  reduce  it  br 
flnnine.     For  this  purpose,  he  distributed  his  warriors  througn 

«  Harrers.  Hlsk.  Ind.^  dooid.  i.  Ub.  «iil  esf.  1.  Pimno  VsKoest 
nioitres,  cap.  8. 
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the  adjnccnt  forests  ;  and  waylaid  every  pass,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept any  supplies  brought  by  the  natives,  and  to  cut  off  any 
foraging  party  from  the  fortress.  This  siege,  or  investment, 
lasted  for  thirty  days,*  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  dis- 
ti-ess.  There  is  a  traditional  anecdote,  which  Oviedo  relates 
of  Pedro  Margarite,  the  former  commander  of  this  fortress, 
but  which  may  with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to  Alonzo 
dc  Ojcda,  as  having  occurred  during  this  siege.  At  a  time 
when  the  garrison  was  sore  pressed  by  famine,  an  Indian 
gained  access  to  the  fort,  bringing  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons 
for  the  table  of  the  commander.  The  latter  was  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  tower  surrounded  by  several  of  his  officers.  See- 
ing them  regard  the  birds  with  the  wistful  eyes  of  famishing 
men,  "  It  is  a  pity,"  said  he,  "  that  here  is  not  enough  to  give 
us  all  a  meal ;  I  cannot  consent  to  feast  while  the  rest  of  you 
are  starving :"  so  saying,  he  turned  loose  the  pigeons  from  a 
window  of  the  tower. 

During  the  siege,  Ojeda  displayed  the  greatest  activity  of 
spirit  and  fertility  of  resource,  lie  baffled  all  the  arts  of  the 
(*arib  chieftain,  concerting  stratagems  of  various  kinds  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison  and  annoy  the  foe.  He  sallied  forth  when- 
ever the  enemy  appeared  in  any  force,  leading  the  van  with 
that  headlong  valour  for  which  ne  was  noted ;  making  great 
slaughter  with  his  single  arm,  and,  as  usual,  escaping  unhurt 
from  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  arrows. 

Caonabo  saw  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  slain.  His 
forces  were  diminishing,  for  the  Indians,  unused  to  any  pro- 
tracted operations  of  war,  grew  weary  of  this  siege,  and  re- 
turned daily  in  numbers  to  their  homes.  He  gave  up  all 
further  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  fortress,  and  retired,  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  achievements  of  Ojeda.  f  • 
-  The  restless  chieftain  was  not  discom'aged  by  the  failure  of 
this  enterprise,  but  meditated  schemes  of  a  bolder  and  more 
extensive  nature.  Prowling  in  secret  in  the  vicinity  of  Isa- 
bella, he  noted  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  settlement.!  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  suffering  under  various  maladies,  and 
most  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed 
about  the  country.  He  now  conceived  the  project  of  a  gene- 
ral league  among  the  caciques,  to  surprise  and  overwhelm  the 
settlement,  and  massacre  the  Spaniards  Wuorever  they  could 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  t  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  laa  Indiai,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  1.    t  Hilt,  del  Almirante,  cap.  60. 
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be  found.  Tliis  handful  of  intruders  once  exterminated,  he 
trusted  the  island  would  be  delivered  from  all  further  molest- 
ation of  the  kind ;  little  dreamin<r  of  the  hopeless  nature  of 
the  contest,  and  that  where  the  civilized  man  once  plants  his 
foot,  the  power  of  the  savage  is  gone  for  ever. 
■  Reports  of  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  had 
spread  throughout  the  island,  and  inspired  hatred  and  hostil- 
ity even  among  tribes  who  had  never  beheld  them,  nor  suf- 
fered from  their  misdeeds.  Caonabo  found  three  of  the 
sovereign  caciques  inclined  to  co-operate  with  him,  though 
impressed  with  deep  awe  of  fhe  supernatural  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  their  terrific  ai-ms  and  animals.  The  league, 
however,  met  with  unexpected  opposition  in  the  fifth  cacique, 
Guacanagari,  the  sovereign  of  Marien.  His  conduct  in  this 
time  of  danger  completely  manifested  the  injustice  of  the  sus- 
picions which  ha&  been  entertained  of  him  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  refused  to  join  the  other  caciques  with  his  forces,  or  to 
violate  those  laws  of  hospitality  by  which  he  had  considered 
himself  bound  to  protect  and  aid  the  white  men,  ever  since 
they  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast.  He  remained 
quietly  in  his  dominions,  entertaining  at  his  own  expense  a 
hundred  of  the  suffering  soldiery,  and  supplying  all  their 
wants  with  his  accustomed  generosity.  This  conduct  drew 
upon  him  the  odium  and  hostility  of  his  fellow  caciques,  par- 
ticularly of  the  fierce  Carib,  Caonabo,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Behechio.  They  made  iiTuptions  into  his  territories,  and  in- 
flicted on  him  various  injuries  and  indignities.  Behechio 
killed  one  of  his  wives,  and  Caonabo  carried  another  away 
captive.*  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  devotion  of 
Guacanagari  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  as  his  dominions  lay  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  settlement,  and  those  of  some  of  the 
other  caciques  were  very  remote,  the  want  of  his  co-operation 
impeded  for  some  time  the  hostile  designs  of  his  confederates.f 
Such  was  the  critical  state  to  which  the  afflurs  of  the  colonv 
had  been  reduced,  and  such  the  bitter  hostility  engendered 
among  the  people  of  the  island,  during  the  absence  of  Colum- 
bus, and  merely  in  consequence  of  violating  all  his  regulations. 
Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle  had  hastened  to  Spain  to  make 
false  representations  of  the  miseries  of  the  island.  Had  they 
remained  faithfully  at  their  posts,  and  discharged  zealously 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  60. 

t  Herrcra,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
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the  tmst  confided  to  them,  those  miseries  might  have 
easily  remedied,  if  not  entii-cly  prevented. 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1494."| 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  Cubs^ 
while  he  wta  yet  confined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition,  he  was 
gratified  by  a  ^"ohmtary  visit  from  Guncanagsri,  who  mani* 
^sted  the  greatest  concern  at  his  illness,  for  he  appears  to 
have  always  entertained  an  affectionate  reverence  for  the  ad. 
miitil.  He  again  spoke  Avith  tenra  of  the  massacre  of  Port 
Nativity,  dwelling  on  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  defence  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  now  infoimcd  Columbus  of  the  seceet 
league  forming  among  the  caciques ;  of  his  opposition  to  it, 
and  the  consequent  persecution  he  had  suffered ;  of  the  mur-* 
der  of  one  of  his  wives,  and  the  capture  of  another.  He 
urged  the  admiral  to  be  on  his  gimrd  against  the  designs  of 
Caonabo,  and  offered  to  lend  his  subjects  to  the  field,  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  out  of  friendship  for 
them,  as  in  revenge  of  his  own  injuries.* 

Columbus  had  always  retained  a  deep  sense  of  the"  ancient 
kindness  of  Guacnnagnri.  and  vras  rejoiced  to  have  all  suspit* 
cion  of  h's  good  faith  thus  effbctunlly  dispelled.  Their  former 
amicable  intercourse  was  renewed,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  man  whom  Guacanagnri  had  once  relieved  and  succoured 
as  a  shipwrecked  stranger,  had  suddenly  become  the  arbiter 
of  the  fate  of  himself  and  all  his  countrymen. 

llie  manner  in  which  this  peaceful  island  had  been  eatnm 
perated  and  embroiled  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  Euit>* 
ppans,  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Columbus.  He  saw* 
all  his  plans  of  deriving  an  immediate  revenue  to  the  sove- 
reigns completely  impedetl.  To  restore  the  island  to  tran- 
quillity required  skilful  management.  His  forces  were  but 
small,  and  the  awe  in  which  the  natives  had  stood  of  the 
white  men,  as  supernatural  beings,  had  been  in  some  degree 
dispelled.  He  was  too  ill  to  take  a  personal  share  in  any 
warlike  enterprise ;  his  brother  Diego  was  not  of  a  military 
character,  and  Bartholomew  was  yet  a  stranger  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  regarded  by  the  leading  men  with  jealousy^ 
Still  Columbus  consid"red  the  threatened  combination  of  the 
caciques  as  but  imperfectly  formed ;  he  trusted  to  their  want 
of  skill  and  exi)erienoe  in  warfare,  and  conceived  that  by 
«  Hemsra,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
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pvompt  measnrea^  by  proceeding  in  detail,  punishing  some, 
conciliating  others,  and  uniting  force,  gentleness,  and  strata*. , 
gem,  he  might  succeed  in  dispelling  the  threatened  storm. 

His  first  care  wns  to  send  a  body  of  armed  men  to  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Magdnlena,  menaced  with  destruction  by  Guati- 
guana,  the  cacique  of  the  Grand  River,  who  had  massacred  the 
Spaniards  quartered  in  his  town.  Having  relieved  the  for- 
tress, the  troops  overran  the  teiTitory  of  Guatiguana,  killing 
many  of  his  warriors,  and  cairying  others  off  captives :  the 
chieftain  himself  made  his  escape.*  He  was  tributary  to 
Guarionex.  sovereign  cacique  of  the  Royal  Vegn.  As  this 
Indian  prince  reigned  over  a  great  and  populous  extent  of 
country,  his  friendship  was  higlily  important  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  while  there  was  imminent  risk  of  his  hostility, 
from  the  unbridled  excesses  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been 
quartered  in  his  dominions.  Columbus  sent  for  him.  there- 
fore, and  explained  to  him  that  these  excesses  had  been  in 
violation  of  his  orders,  and  contrary  to  his  good  intentions 
towards  the  natives,  whom  it  was  his  wish  in  every  way  to. 
please  and  benefit.  He  explained,  likewise,  that  the  expedi- 
tion against  Guatiguana  was.  an  act  of  mere  individual 
punishment,  not  of  hostility  against  the  territories  of  Gua- 
rionex. The  cacique  was  of  a  quiet  and  placable  dis])osition, 
and  whatever  anger  he  might  have  felt  was  easily  soothed. 
To  link  him  in  some  degree  to  the  Spanish  interest,  Columbus. 
prevaile<l  on  him  to  give  his  daughter  in  mamage  to  the 
Indian  intei'pi'eter,  Diego  Colon,  f  As  a  stronger  precaution 
against  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  cacique,  and  to  insure 
tranquillity  in  the  important  region  of  the  Vega,  he  ordered  a 
fortress  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  his  territories,  which  he 
named  Fort  Conception.  The  easy  cacique  agreed  without 
hesitation  to  a  mea.sure  fntught  with  ruin  to  himself,  and  fu- 
ture slavery  to  his  subjects. 

Tiic  most  formidable  enemy  remained  to  be  disposed  of, — 
Caonabo.  His  teiritories  lay  in  the  central  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  island,  rendered  difficult  of  access  by  rugged 

*  Herrcra,  decod.  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

t  1*.  Miiriyr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  iv.  Oio.  Battista  Spotomo,  In  his  Memoir 
of  ColiimbuM,  has  been  led  into  an  error  by  the  name  of  this  Indian, 
and  observes  thai  Columbus  had  a  brother  named  Diego,  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  ashamed,  and  whom  he  married  to  th«  daughter  of  an 
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r^ocks,  entangled  forests,  and  fre(|^uent  rivers.  To  make  war 
upon  this  subtle  and  ferocious  chieftain,  in  the  depths  of  his 
wild  woodland  territory,  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his 
mountains,  where,  at  every  step,  there  would  be  danger  of 
ambush,  would  be  a  work  of  time,  peril,  and  uncertain  issue. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  settlements  would  never  be  secure  from 
his  secret  and  daring  enterprises,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  would  be  subject  to  frequent  interruption.  While 
perplexed  on  this  subject,  Columbus  was  relieved  by  an  oflTer 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  take  the  Carib  chieftain  by  stratagem, 
and  deliver  him  alive  into  his  hands.  The  project  was  wild, 
hazardous,  and  romantic,  characteristic  of  Ojeda,  who  was 
fond  of  distinguishing  himself  by  extravagant  exploits  and 
feats  of  desperate  bravery. 

Choosing  ten  bold  and  hardy  followers,  well  armed  and 
well  mounted,  and  invoking  the  protection  of  his  patroness 
the  Virgin,  whose  image  as  usual  he  bore  with  him  as  a  safe- 
guard, Ojeda  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  made  his  way 
above  sixty  leagues  into  the  wild  territories  of  Caonabo, 
whom  he  found  in  one  of  his  most  populous  towns,  the  same 
now  called  Maguana,  near  the  town  of  San  Juan.  Approach- 
ing the  cacique  with  great  deference  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he 
professed  to  come  on  a  friendly  embassy  from  tlie  'admiral, 
Avho  was  Guamiquina,  or  chief  of  the  Spaniards,  and  v.-ho  had 
sent  him  an  invaluable  present. 

Caonabo  had  tried  Ojeda  in  battle;  he  had  witnessed  his 
fiery  prowess,  and  had  conceived  a  warrior's  admiration  of 
him.  He  received  him  with  a  degree  of  chivalrous  courtesy, 
if  such  a  phrase  may  apply  to  the  savage  state  and  rude  hos- 
pitality of  a  wild  warrior  of  the  forest.  The  free,  fearless 
deportment,  the  great  personal  strength,  and  the  surprising 
agility  and  adroitness  of  Ojeda  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  in 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  were  calculated  to  delight  a 
savage,  and  he  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  Caonabo. 

Ojeda  now  used  all  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  the 
cacique  to  repair  to  Isabella,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treaty  with  Columbus,  and  becoming  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  he  offered  him,  as  a  lure,  the 
bell  of  the  chapel  of  Isabella.  This  bell  was  the  wonder  of 
the  ifsland.  When  the  Indian  heard  it  ringing  for  mass,  and 
l)eheld  the  Spaniards  hastening  towards  the  chapel,  they 
imagined  that  it  talked,  and  that  the  white  men  obeyed  it. 
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Regarding  with  superstition  all  things  connected  with  the 
Spaniards,  they  looked  upon  this  bell  as  something  super- 
natural, and  in  their  usual  phrase,  said  it  had  come  from 
**Turey,"  or  the  skies.     Caonabo  had  heard  the  bell  at  a 
distance,   in  his  prowlings  about  the  settlement,  and  had 
longed  to  see  it;  but  when  it  was  proffered  to  him  as  u 
present  of  peace,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation.    He  agreed,  therefore,  to  set  out  for  Isabella;  but 
when  the  time  came  to  depart,  Ojeda  beheld  with  surprise  a 
powerful  force  of  warriors  assembled  and  ready  to  march. 
He  asked  the  meaning  of  taking  such  an  army  on  a  mere 
friendly  visit;   the  cacique  proudly  replied  that  it  did  not 
befit  a  great  prince  like  himself  to  go  forth  scantily  attended. 
Ojeda  was  little  satisfied  with  this  reply ;  he  knew  the  warlike 
character  of  Caonabo,  and  his  deep  subtlety ;  he  feared  some 
sinister  design ;  a  surprise  of  the  fortress  of  Isabella,  or  an 
attempt  upon  the  person  of  the  admiral.     He  knew  also  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  Columbus,  either  to  make  peace  with  the 
cacique,  or  to  get  possession  of  his  person  without  the  alter- 
native of  open  warfare.     He  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
therefore,  which  has  an  air  of  fable  and  romance,  but  which 
is  recorded  by  all  the  contemporary  historians  with  trivial 
variations,  and  which.  Las  Casas  asf>ures  us,  was  in  current 
circulation  in  the  island  when  he  arrived  there,  about  six 
years  after  the  event.     It  accords,  too,  with  the  adventurous 
and  extravagant  character  of  the  man,  and  with  the  wild 
stratagems  and  vaunting  exploits  incident  to  Indian  warfare. 
In  the  course  of  their  march,  having  halted  near  the  Little 
Yagui,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Neyba,  Ojeda  one  day 
produced  a  set  of  manacles  of  polished  steel,  so  highly  bur- 
nished that  they  looked  like  silver.     These  h3  assured  Caonabo 
were  royal  ornaments  which  had  come  from  heaven,  or  the 
Turey  of  Biscay  ;*  that  they  were  woni  by  the  monarchs  of 
Castile  on  solemn  dances,  and  other  high  festivities,  and  were 
intended  as  presents  to   the   cacique.      He   proposed  that 
Caonabo  should  go  to  the  river  and  bathe,  after  which  he 
should  be  decorated  with  these  ornaments,  mounted  on  the 
horse  of  Ojeda,  and  should  return  in  the  state  of  a  Spanish 
monarch,  to  astonish  his  subjects.    The  cacique  was  dazzled 
with  the  glitter  of  the  manacles,  and  flattered  with  the  idea 

*  The  principal  iron  manufactories  of  Spain  are  established  in  Biscay 
where  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance. 
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d^beitriding  one  of  tliMe  treineBdoin«iiimak«D  dmidtdlnr 
Ui  countrymen.  He  repaired  to  die  rirer.  «nd  having  bntkco, 
was  assisted  to  mount  behind  Ojeda,  and  the  shackles  weue 
adjusted.  Ojeda  made  Beveral  circuits  to  gain  space,  followed 
hf  his  little  band  of  horsemen,  the  Indians  shrinking  back 
from  the  prancing  steeds.  At  length  he  made  a  wide  swe^ 
into  the  forest,  until  the  trees  concealed  him  from  the  sight 
of  the  army.  His  followers  then  closed  round  him,  and 
drawing  their  swords,  threatened  Caonabo  vdth  instant  debtfa 
£f  he  made  the  least  noise  or  resistance.  JBinding  him  with 
cords  to  Ojeda,  to  prevent  his  falling  or  effecting  an  escape, 
itiiey  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  dashed  across  the  river,  imd 
made  off  through  the  woods  with  their  prize.* 

They  had  now  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  wilderness  to  tra- 
verse on  their  way  htune wards,  with  here  and  there  large 
Indian  towns.  They  had  borne  off  their  captive  &r  beyonid 
^e  pursuit  of  his  subjects;  but  the  utmost  vigilance  was 
iteqtiisite 'to  prevent  his  escape  during  this  long  and  toilsome 
journey,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  hostilities  of  any  .con- 
ftderote  cacique.  They  had  to  shim  the  populous  parts  -of 
ttiie  country,  therefore,  or  to  pass  through  the  Indian  towns  at 
ifiilligallop.  The^  suffered  greatly /from  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
iwatdifulnets;  encountering  many  perils,  fording  and  swim- 
'ming  the  numerous  drivers  of  the  plains,  toiling  through  the 
dfeep  tangled  forests,  and  clambering  over  the  high  and  roclgr 
mountains.  The^  accomplished  all  in  safety,  and  Ojeda 
entered  Isabella  m  triumph  from  this  most  daring  and  cha- 
racteristic enterprise,  with  his  wild  Indian  bound  behind. 

•  Columbus  could  not  refrain  irom  expressing  his  greet 
sttisfiiction  when  this  dangerous  foe  was  delivered  into  his 
hands.  The  haughty  Carib  met  him  with  a  lofty  and  unsub- 
dued air,  disdaining  to  conciliate  him  by  submission,  or  to 
deprecate  his  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  white  men  which  he 
had  ehed.  He  never  bowed  his  spirit  to  captivity;  on  the 
centmry,  though  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
<ke  displayed  that  boasting  defiance  which  is  a  part  of  Indian 
heroism,  and  which  the  savage  nuuntains  towai'ds  his  tor- 

*  ^is  romantic  exploit  of  Ojeda  is  recorded  at  large  by  Las  Casas ; 
dy^ia copyist  Horrera  (decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16) ;  by  Fernando  Pizarro, 
InhisTarones  Iliustres  del  Nuevo  Mundo ;  and  by  Charlevoix  in  bis 
MMktty  «f  'St.  Domingo.  Peter  Hartyr  and  othens  have  given- it  more 
oonoisely,  alluding  to,  but  not  inssniag. its  romantic  detaik. 
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OKBioxs,  even  amidst  the  agonies  of  the  faggot  and  the  stake. 
He  taunted  his  achievement  in  sur|»ising  and  .burning  the 
£n^res8  of  Nativity  and  slaughtering  its  garrison,  and  de- 
elared  that  he  had  secretly  reconnoitred  Isabella,  with  -an 
iateotion  of  wreakiag  upon  it  the  some  desolation. 

Columbus,  though  struck  with  the  .heroism  of  the  chieftain, 
considered  him  a  dangerous  enemy,  whom,  for  the  peace  of 
the  island,  it  was  advisable  to  send  to  Spain;  in  the  mean- 
time he  ordered  that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect,  and  lodged  him  in  a  part  of  his  own  dwelling,  where* 
however,  he  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  clioins.  This  precaution 
must  have  been  necessary,  from  the  insecurity  of  his  prison; 
for  Las  Casas  observes,  that  the  admiral's  house  not  being 
(qwcious,  nor  having  many  chambers,  the  pa.ssers  by  in  .the 
.street  «ould  see  the  captive  vchiefltain  from  the  portid.* 

Caonabo  always  maintained  a  haughty  depoitment  towards 
Columbus,  while  he  never  evinced  the  least  animosity  against 
Ojeda.  He  rather  admired  the  latter  as  a  consummate  war- 
rior, for  having  pounced  upon  him,  and  borne  him  off  in  this 
hawk-like  manner,  froui  the  very  midst  of  iiis  %;hting-men. 

When  Columbus  entered  the  apartment  where  Caonabo 
was  confined,  all  preM?nt.rase,;aenerdiHg  to  custom,  and  paid 
him  reverence;  the  cacitjue  alone  neither  moved  nor  took 
any  notice  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  Ojeda  entei'ed, 
^ough  small  in  penson  and  without  external  state,  Caonabo 
rose  and  saluted  him  with  profbuud  respeet.  On  being  a^ed 
the  reason  of  this,  .Columbus  being  Guamiquina,  or  gi-eat 
chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  hut  one  of  his  subjects,  the  i  proud 
Carib  replied,  that  the  admiral  had  never  dared  to  come 
personally  to  his  hoiise  and  seize  him;  it  was  only  through 
the  vulour  of  Ojeda. he  was  his  prisoner;  to  Ojeda,  »there£ure, 
he  owed  reverence,  not  to  the  admiral.f 

The  captivity  of  Caonnbo  was  deeply  felt  by  his  subjects, 
for  the  natives  of  this  island  seem  generally  to  have  been 
extremely  loyal,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  caciques.  One 
of  the  orothers  of  Caonabo.  a  warrior  of  great  courage  and 
address,  and  very  popular  among  the  Indians,  assembled  an 
army  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  and  .led  them  secretly 
to  the  neigl'ibourhood  of  St.  Thomas,  where  Ojeda  was  again 
Ja'.Xiommand.  His  intention  was  to  surprise  a, uumber  of 
*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  lad.,  lib.  i.  cap.  102. 
'f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 
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Spaniards,  in  hopes  of  ohtainin*?  his  brother  in  exchange  for 
them.  Ojeda,  as  usual,  had  notice  of  the  design,  but  was  not 
again  to  be  shut  up  in  his  foitress.  Having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  detachment  sent  by  the  Adelantado,  he 
left  a  sufficient  force  in  garrison,  and  with  the  remainder,  and 
his  b'ttle  troop  of  horse,  set  off  boldly  to  meet  the  savages. 
The  brother  of  Caonabo,  when  he  saw  the  Spaniards  approach- 
ing, showed  some  military  skill,  disposing  his  army  in  five 
battalions.  The  impetuous  attack  of  Ojeda,  however,  with 
his  handful  of  horsemen,  threw  the  Indian  warriors  into 
sudden  panic.  At  the  furious  onset  of  these  steel-clad  beings, 
wielding  their  flashing  weapons,  and  bestriding  what  ap- 
peared to  be  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  they  threw  down  their 
weapons,  nnd  took  to  flight :  many  were  slain,  more  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  was  the  brother  of 
Caonabo,  bravely  fighting  in  a  righteous  yet  desperate  cause.* 

CHAPTER  v.— [1494.] 

The  colony  was  still  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  European  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  feuch 
was  the  idleness  and  improvidence  of  the  colonists,  or  the 
confusion  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  hostilities 
of  the  natives,  or  such  was  their  exclusive  eagerness  after  the 
precious  metals,  that  they  seem  to  have  neglected  the  true 
wealth  of  the  island,  its  quick  and  productive  soil,  and  to  have 
been  v\  constant  danger  of  famine,  though  in  the  midst  of 
fertility. 

At  length  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  four  ships, 
eomnianded  by  Antonio  Torres,  which  brought  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions.  There  were  also  a  physician  ond  an  apo- 
thecary, whose  aid  was  greatly  needed  in  the  sickly  state  of  the 
colony ;  but  above  all,  there  were  mechanics,  miller  fisher- 
men, gardeners,  and  husbandmen, — the  true  kind  of  popula- 
tion for  a  colony. 

Torres  brought  letters  from  the  sovereigns  (dated  August 
16,  1494,)  of  the  most  gratifying  kind,  expressing  the  highest 
satisfnctiim  aL  the  accounts  sent  home  by  the  admiral,  and 
acknowledging  that  every  thing  in  the  course  of  his  disco- 
veries had  turned  out  as  ho  had  predicted.     They  evinced  the 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indios,  lib.  ill.  cap.  1.  Charlevoix,  Ilist. 
St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  131. 
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liveliest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  a  desire  of 
receiving  frequent  intelligence  as  to  his  situation,  proposing 
that  a  caravel  shoidd  sail  each  month  from  Isabella  and  Spain. 
They  informed  him  that  all  differences  with  Portugal  were 
amicably  adjusted,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  conventional 
agreement  with  that  power  relative  to  a  geographical  line, 
separating  their  newly-discovered  possessions ;  requesting 
him  to  respect  this  agreement  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries. 
As  in  adjusting  the  arrangement  with  Portugal,  and  in 
drawing  the  proposed  line,  it  was  important  to  have  the  best 
advice,  the  sovereigns  requested  Columbus  to  return  and  be 
present  at  the  convention  ;  or,  in  case  that  should  be  incon- 
venient, to  send  his  brother  Bartholomew,  or  any  other  person 
whom  he  should  consider  fully  competent,  furnished  with  such 
maps,  charts,  and  designs  as  might  be  of  service  in  the  nego-- 
tiation.* 

Theie  was  another  letter,  addressed  generally  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  to  all  who  should  proceed  on 
voyages  of  discovery,  commanding  them  to  obey  Columbus  as 
implicitly  as  they  would  the  sovereigns  themselves,  under  pain 
of  their  high  displeasure,  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  mara- 
vedies,  for  each  offence. 

Such  was  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  at  this 
moment  by  the  sovereigns  in  Columbus,  but  which  was  soon 
to  be  blighted  by  the  insidious  reports  of  worthless  men. 
He  was  already  aware  of  the  complaints  and  misrepresenta- 
tions which  had  been  sent  homo  from  the  colony,  and  which 
would  be  enforced  by  Mai^rite  and  Friar  Boyle.  He  was 
aware  that  his  standing  in  Spain  was  of  that  uncertain  kind 
which  a  stranger  always  possesses  in  the  service  of  a  foreigu 
country  where  he  has  no  friends  nor  connexions  to  support 
him,  and  where  even  his  veiT  merits  increase  the  eagerness  of 
envy  to  cost  him  down.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  working 
of  the  mines,  and  to  explore  the  resources  of  the  island,  had 
iM'on  impeded  by  the  misconduct  of  Margarite  and  the  dis- 
orderly life  of  tne  Spaniards  in  general,  yet  ho  apprehended 
that  the  very  evils  which  they  had  produced  would  be  alleged 
against  him,  and  the  want  of  profitable  returns  be  cited  to 
discredit  and  embarrass  his  expeditions. 

To  counteract  any  misrepresentations  of  the  kind,  Columbus 
hastened  the  retuni  of  the  ships,  and  would  have  returned 
*  Uerrera,  decad.  L  lib.  iL  cap.  17. 
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irxthi  them,  not  merely  to  compljr  with  the  wishes-  of  tte 
nvereiiE^s  in  being  present  at  the  settlement  of  the  geogra- 
phical line,  but  to  vindicate  Iiimself  and  his  enterprises  fi-oot 
the  aspersions  of  his  enemies.  Tlie  aududy,  however,  whidt 
oonfined  him  to  hir  bed  prevented  his  departure,  and  hi*- 
brother  Bartholomew  was  required  to  aid,  wiih  his  praetieal 
good  sense,  and  his  resolute  spirit,  in  reflating  the  disordered 
aiKiirs  of  the  idand.  It  waa  determined,  therefore,  to  send 
borne  liis  brother  Diego,  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  sov««> 
reigns,  and  to  take  care  of  his  interests  at  court.  At  the 
same  time,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  send  by  the 
ships  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  He 
remitted  by  them  all  the  gold  that  he  could  collect,  with 
mecimens  of  other  metals,  and  of  varioua  fruits  and  valuable 
plants,  which  he  had  collected  either  in  Hispaniola  or  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage.  In  his  eagerness  to  produce  immediate 
profit,  and  to  indemnify  the  sovereigns  for  those  expenses 
in^ich  bore  hard  upon  the  royal  treasury,  he  sent,  likewise^ 
above  five  hundred  Indian  prisoners,  who,  he  suggested,  might 
ba  sold  as  slaves  at  Seville. 

It  is  painful  to  find  the  brilliant  renown  of  Columbns  sullied 
by  HO  fold  a  stain.  The  customs  of  the  times,  however,  must 
be  pleaded  in  his  apology,  llie  precedent  had  been  given 
long  before,  by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  their 
African  discoveries,  wherein  the  traffic  in  slaves  had  formed 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit.  In  fact,  the  practice 
bad  been  sanctioned  by  the  church  itself,  and  the  most. learned 
theologians  had  pronounced  all  barbarous  and  infidel  nations 
who  shut  their  ears  to  the  truths  o£  Christianity,  fair  objects 
of  war  and  rapine,  of  captivity  and  slavery.  If  Columbus 
needed  any  practical  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  it  in 
the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  his  late  wars  with  tho 
Moors  of  Qranada,  in  which  he  had  always  been  irurrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  gho^y  advisers,  and  had  professed  to  do  exexj 
thing-  for  the  glory  and  ad^nmcement  of  the  fAith.  In  this 
holy  war,  as  it  was  termed,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make 
inroads  into  the  Moorish  territoiies  and  carry  off  cavmijfatlas, 
not  merely  of  ftooks  and  herds,  but  of  human  beings,  and 
those  not  warriors  taken  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  bat 

r'  St  villagers,  labouring  peasantry,  and  helpless  women  and 
dvrn.      These  were  carried  to  the  mart  at  Seville,  or  to 
Other  populous  towna^  and  sold  into  slawic^;    The  capture  of 
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Ifekga' war  a  memorable  instance,  where,  as  a  punishment  for 
an  obstinate  and  brave  defence,  which  should  have  excited 
admiration  rather  than  revenge,  deven  thousand  people  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  many  of  them  highly 
cultivated  and  delicately  reared,  were  suddenly  torn  from 
their  homes,  severed  from  each  other,  and  swept  into  menial 
davery,  even  though  half  of  their  ransoms  had  been  paid. 
The  circumstances  are  not  advanced  to  vindicate,  but  to  paU 
liute  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He  acted  but  in  conformity 
to  the  customs  of  the  times,  and  >vas  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  served.  Las  Casaty 
the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Indians,  who 
suffers  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  exclaiming  in  vehe- 
ment terms  against  dieir  slavery,  speaks  with  indulgence  oi 
Colimibus  on  this  head.  If  those  ])ious  and  learned  men,  he 
observes,  whom  the  sovereigns  took  for  guides  and  instruc- 
tors, were  so  ignorant  of  the  injustice  of  this  practice,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  unlettered  adiniral  should  not  be  conscioua 
of  its  impropriety.* 

CHAPTER  Vr.— [1494.] 

NorwTTHSTANDnro  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Qjeda^ 
they  still  retained  hostile  intentions  against  the  Spaniards* 
The  idea  of  their  caciqut.  being  a  prisoner,  and  in  chain% 
cnoraged  the  natives  of  Maguana ;  and  the  general  sympathy 
manifested  by  other  tribes  of  the  island,  shows  how  widely 
that  intelligent  savage  had  extended  his  influence,  and  how 
greatly  he  was  admired.  He  had  still  active  and  powerftd 
relatives  remaining,  to  attempt  his  rescue,  or  revenge  his  fall. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Manicaotex  by  name,  a  Carib,  bold  and 
warlike  as  himself,  succeeded  to  the  sway  over  his  subjects. 
His  favourite  wife  also,  Anacaona.  so  famous  for  her  charmiv 
had  great  influence  over  her  brother  Behechio,  cacique  of  the 
popiuous  province  of  Xnrogua.  Through  these  means  a 
▼iolent  and  general  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  was  excited 
tiirooghout  tibe  islai>d,  and  the  formidable  league  of  the 
oaeiques,  M^ioh  Caonabo  had  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplidi 
when  at  large,  was  produced  by  his  captivity.  Guacanagarit 
the  cacique  of  Marien,  alone  remained  friendly  to  the 
Spaniards,  giving  them  timely  information  of  the  gathering 
•  Las  CimM,  Uisk  Ind.,  torn.  L  osp.  122,  M9. 
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storm,  and  offering  to  take  the  field  with  them  as  a  faithful 
ally. 

The  protracted  illness  of  Columbus,  the  scantiness  of  his 
military  force,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  colonists  in 
general,  reduced  by  sickness  and  scarcity  to  great  bodily 
weakness,  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  try  every  means  of 
conciliation  and  stratagem  to  avert  and  dissolve  the  confede- 
racy. He  had  at  length  recovered  his  health,  and  his  followers 
were  in  some  degree  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  supplies 
brought  by  the  ships.  At  this  time,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  allied  caciques  were  actually  assembled  in  gi'eat  force 
in  the  vega,  within  two  days'  march  of  Isabella,  with  an 
intention  of  making  a  general  assault  upon  the  settlement, 
and  overwhelming  it  by  numbers.  Columbus  resolved  to 
take  the  field  at  once,  and  to  cany  the  war  into  the  territories 
of  the  enemy,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  brought  to  his  own 
door. 

The  whole  sound  and  effective  force  that  he  could  muster, 
in  the  present  infirm  state  of  the  colony,  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  infantry  and  twenty  horse.  They  were  armed  with 
cross-bows,  swords,  lances,  and  espingardas,  or  heavy  arque- 
buses, which  in  those  days  were  used  with  rests,  and  some- 
times mounted  on  wheels.  With  these  formidable  weapons, 
a  handful  of  European  warriors,  cased  in  steel,  and  covered 
with  bucklers,  were  able  to  cope  with  thousands  of  naked 
savages.  They  had  aid  of  another  kind,  however,  consisting 
of  twenty  blood-hounds,  animals  scarcely  less  terrible  to  the 
Indians  than  the  horses,  and  infinitely  more  fatal.  They 
were  fearless  and  ferocious ;  nothing  daunted  them,  nor  when 
they  had  once  seized  u]]on  their  prey,  could  anything  compel 
them  to  relinquish  their  hold.  The  naked  bodies  of  the 
Indians  jffered  no  defence  against  their  attacks.  They  sprang 
on  them,  dragged  them  to  the  earth,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  admiral  was  accompanied  in  the  expedition  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  whose  counsel  and  aid  he  sought  on  all 
occasions,  and  who  had  not  merely  great  personal  force  and 
undaunted  courage,  but  also  a  decidedly  military  turn  of 
mind.  Guacanagari  also  brought  his  people  into  the  field : 
neither  he  nor  his  subjects,  however,  were  of  a  warlike  cha- 
rncter,  nor  calculated  to  render  much  assistance.  The  chief 
advantage  of  his  co-operation  was,  that  it  completely  severed 
him  from  the  other  caciques,  and  insured  the  dependence  oi' 
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himself  and  his  subjects  upon  the  Spaniards.  In  the  present 
infant  state  of  the  colony,  its  chief  security  depended  upon 
jealousies  and  dissensions  sown  among  the  native  powers  of 
the  island. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1495,  Columbus  issued  forth  from 
Isabella  with  his  little  army,  and  advanced  by  marches  of  ten 
leagues  a  day  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  He  ascended  again  to 
the  mountain-pass  of  the  Cavaliers,  whence  he  had  first  looked 
down  upon  the  vega.  With  what  different  feelings  did  he 
now  contemplate  it !  The  vile  passions  of  the  white  men  had 
already  conveiiied  this  smiling,  beautiful,  and  once  peaceful 
and  hospitable  region,  into  a  land  of  wrath  and  hostility. 
Wherever  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  town  rose  from  among  the 
ti'ees,  it  marked  a  horde  of  exasperated  enemies,  and  the  deep 
rich  forests  below  him  swarmed  with  lurking  warriors.  In 
the  picture  which  his  imagination  had  drawn  of  the  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  nature  of  this  people,  he  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  idea  of  ruling  over  them  as  a  patron  and  benefactor, 
but  now  he  found  himself  compelled  to  assume  the  odious 
character  of  a  conqueror. 

The  Indians  had  notice,  by  their  scouts,  of  his  approach, 
but  though  they  had  already  had  some  slight  experience  of 
the  warfare  of  the  white  men,  they  were  confident  from  the 
vast  superiority  of  their  numbers,  which,  it  is  said,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men.*  This  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration :  as  Indians  never  draw  out  into  the  open  field  in  order 
of  battle,  but  lurk  among  the  forests,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  force,  and  their  rapid  movements,  and  sudden  sallies 
and  retreats  from  various  parts,  together  with  the  wild  shouts 
and  yells  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  woodlands,  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  number.  The  army 
must,  however,  have  been  great,  as  it  consisted  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  several  caciques  of  this  populous  island.  It 
was  commanded  by  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo.  The 
Indians,  who  were  little  skilled  in  numeration,  and  incapable 
of  reckoning  beyond  ten,  had  a  simple  mode  of  ascertaming 
and  desciibing  the  force  of  an  enemy,  by  counting  out  a  grain 
of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  for  every  warrior.  When,  there- 
fore, the  spies,  who  had  watched  from  rocks  and  thickets  the 
march  of  Columbus,  came  back  with  a  mere  handful  of  com 
as  the  a'Tiount  of  his  army,  the  caciques  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
*  Las  Cum,  HUt.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  104,  MS. 
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80  sormty  a  numbar  moking^  head  against  their  ooundev^ 
multitude.* 

Columbus  drew  nearto  the  enemy  about  the  pince  wUere 
the  town  of  St.  Jago  has  since  been  built.  The  Indian  army, 
under  Manioaotex,  was  posted  on  a  plain  interspersed  wiUi 
oiusters  of  forent-trees,  now  known  as  the  Savaima  of  Matania. 
fihving  ascertained  the  great  force  of  the  enemy,  Don  Hartho* 
Idmew  advised  that  their  little  army  should  be  divided  into 
detachments,  and  should  attack  the  Indians  at.  the  same 
moment  from  several  quarters :  thi»  plan  was  adopted.  The 
infantry,  separating  into  different  bodies;*  advanced  suddenly 
from  various  directions,  with  great  din  of  dnmis  and.  trumpets, 
and  a  dt>structive  discharge  of  fire-arms  fi-om  the  covert  of  the 
trees.  The  Indians  were  thrown  into  complete  confusion. 
An  army  seemed  pressing  upon  them  from  every  quartier, 
their  fellow. wnriiors  to  be  laid  low  with  thunder  and  lightning 
ffom  the  forests.  While  driventogether  and  confounded  by 
these'  attacks,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  charged  their  main  body 
impetuously  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  cutting  his  way  witb 
lance  and  sabre.  The  horses  bore  down  the  terrified  Indians, 
while  their  liders  dealt  their  blows  on  all  sides  unopposed. 
The  blood-hounds  at  the  same  time  rushed  upon  the  naked 
SBvages,  seizing  them  by  the  throat,  dragging  them  to  the 
earth,  and  tearing  out  their  bowels.  The  Indians^  unac« 
customed  to  large  and  fierce  quadrupeds  of  anv  kind,  were 
struck  with  horror  when  assailed  by  Uiese  ferocious  animals. 
They  tlioi^ht  the  horses  equally  fierce  and  devouring.  The 
contest,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  of  short  dui-stion. 

The  Indians  fled  in  every  direction  with  yells  and  howK 
XBgs ;  some  clambered  to  the  top  of  rooks  and  precipioas, 
whence  they  made  piteous  supplications,  and  offers  of  com- 
plete submission ;  many  were  Killed,  many  made  prisoners^ 
and  the  confederacy  wa«  for  the  time  completely  bnroken  up 
and  dispersed. 

Guiicanagnri  had  accompanied' the  Spaniards  into  the  flidld 
according  to  his  promise,  but  he  was  little  more  than  a  spec* 
tutor  of  this  battle  or  rather  rout.  He  was  not  of  a  raartiid 
q»irit,  and  both  he  and  his  subjects  must  have  shrunk  witk 
wm  at  this  unusual  and  terrific  burst  of  war,  even  though  on 
tile  part  of  their  allies.  His  participation  in  the  hostilities  o# 
the  white  men  was  never  forgiven  by  the  other  caciques,  audi 
•  hmCum,  Hiai  lad.,  UU  L  ospi  I04»  MS. 
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he.  returned  to  his  dominions,  folhxwed.  hy  the  hatred  and 
execrations  of  all  the  islanders. 

CHAPTER  Vir.—[1494.]' 

CoLiTMBirs  followed  up  his  victory  by  making  a  military 
tour  through  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  reducing  them 
to  obedience.  The  natives  made  occasional  attempts  at  oppo- 
sition, but  were  easily  checked.  Ojeda's  troop  of  cavalry  was 
of  g^eat  efficacy  fi'om  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  the  active 
intrepidity  of  its  commander,  and  the  teiTor  inspired  by  the. 
horses.  There  was  no  service  too  wild  and  hazai-dous  for 
Ojeda.  If  any  appearance  of  war  arose  in.  a  distant  pai't  of 
the  country,  he  would  penetrate,  with  his  little  squadron  of 
cavalry,  through  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  fall  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  enemy,  disconcerting  all  their  combina« 
lions  and  enforcing  implicit  submission. 

The  Royal  Vega  was  soon  brought  into  subjection.  Being 
an  immense  plimi,  perfectly  level,  it  was  easily  overrun  liy 
the  horsemen,  whose  appearance  overawed  the  most  populous- 
villages.  Guarionex,  its  sovereign  cacique,  was  of  a  mild  and 
placable  character,  and  though  he  had  been  roused  to  war  by 
the  instigation  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  he  I'eadily 
submitted  to  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards.  Manicaotex, 
the  brother  of  Caonabo,  was  also  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
and  being  the  prime  mover  of  the  confederacy,  the  othex) 
caciques  followed-  his  esuimple.  Behechio  alone,  the  caciqua 
of  Xarngua,  and  brother-in-law  of  Caonabo,  made  no  over- 
tures of  submission.  His  territories  lay  remote  from  Isabella, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  around  the  deep  bay 
called  the  Bight  of  Leogan,  and  the  long  peninsula  called 
Cape  Tiburon.  They  were  difficult  of  access,  and  had  not,  as 
yet,  been  visited  by  the  white  men.  He  retired  into  his 
domains,  taking- with  him  his  sister,  the  beautifid  Anacaona^ 
wife  of  Caonabo,  whom  he  cherished  with  fraternal  affection 
under  her  misfortunes,  who  soon  acquired  almost  equal  sway 
over  his  subjects^  with  himself,  and  was  destined  subsequently^ 
to  make  some  figure  in  the  events  of  the  island. 

Having  been  forced  to  take  the  field  by  tlis.  ooBfiederacy-of 
the  osciqueav  Csiumbus  now  asmrted  the  right  of  a  eonqueror^ 
■id  oonsiderad  how  he  might  turn  hit' conquest  to  nuMt  profit. 
His  constant  anxiiety  was  to  msko  wealdiy  returns  to  Spain^ 
fir  the  purpose  ofindBinnifj(ing;  the  sovereigns  for  their  great 
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expenses ;  of  meeting  the  public  expectations,  so  extrava 
gantly  excited ;  and  above  all  of  silencing  the  calumnies  of 
those  who  had  gone  home  determined  to  make  the  most  dis- 
couraging representations  of  his  discoveries.  He  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  raise  a  large  and  immediate  revenue,  by  imposing 
heavy  tributes  on  the  subjected  provinces.  In  those  of  the 
Vega,  Cibao,  and  all  the  region  of  the  mines,  each  individual 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  required  to  pay,  every 
three  months,  the  measure  of  a  Flemish  hawk's-bell  of  gold 
dust.*  The  caciques  had  to  pay  a  much  larger  amount  for 
their  personal  tribute.  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo, 
was  obliged  individually  to  render  in,  every  three  months, 
half  a  calabash  of  gold,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pesos.  In  those  districts  which  were  distant  from  the 
mines,  and  produced  no  gold,  each  individual  was  required  to 
furnish  anarroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  cotton  every  three 
months.  Each  Indian,  on  rendering  this  tribute,  received  a 
copper  medal  as  a  certificate  of  payment,  which  he  was  to  wear 
suspended  round  his  neck ;  those  who  were  found  without 
such  documents  were  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment. 

The  taxes  and  tributes  thus  imposed,  bore  hard  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  natives,  accustomed  to  be  but  lightly  tasked  by 
their  caciques ;  and  the  caciques  themselves  fovind  the  exac- 
tions intolerably  giievous.  Guarionex,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Royal  Vega,  represented  to  Columbus  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
complying  with  the  terms  of  his  tribute.  His  richly  fertile 
plain  yielded  no  gold ;  and  though  the  mountains  on  his 
borders  contained  mines,  and  their  brooks  and  torrents  washed 
down  gold  dust  into  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  yet  his  subjects 
were  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  collecting  it.  He  proffered, 
therefore,  instead  of  the  tribute  required,  to  cultivate  with 
grain  a  band  of  country  stretching  across  the  island  from  sea 
to  sea,  enough,  says  Las  Casas,  to  have  furnished  all  Castile 
with  bread  for  ten  yeare.f 

His  offer  was  rejected.  Columbus  knew  that  gold  alone 
would  satisfy  the  avaricious  dreams  excited  in  Spain,  and 

*  A  hawk's  bell,  according  to  Las  Casas  (Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  305) 
contains  about  three  castellanos  worth  of  gold  dust,  equal  to  five  dollars, 

Snd  in  estimating  the  superior  value  of  gold  in  those  days,  equivalent  to 
fteen  dollars  of  our  time.  A  quantity  of  gold  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  castellanos,  was  equivalent  to  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
dollars  of  the  present  day.        t  Ias  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  105. 
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insure  the  popularity  and  success  of  his  enterprises.  Seeing, 
however,  the  difficulty  that  many  of  the  Indians  had  in  fur- 
nishing the  amount  of  gold  dust  required,  he  lowered  the 
demand  to  the  measure  of  one  half  of  a  hawk*s-bell. 

To  enforce  the  payment  of  these  tributes,  and  to  maintain 
the  subjection  of  the  island,  Columbus  put  the  fortress  already 
built  in  a  strong  state  of  defence,  and  erected  others.  Beside 
those  of  Isabella,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  there  were  now  the  fortress  of  Magdalena,  in  the  Royal 
Vega,  near  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Santiago,  on  the  river 
Jalaqua,  two  leagues  from  the  place  where  the  new  town  was 
afterwards  built ;  another  called  Santa  Catalina,  the  site  of 
which  is  near  the  Estencia  Yaqui ;  another  called  Esperanza, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yaqui,  facing  the  outlet  of  the 
mountain  pass  La  Puerta  de  los  Hidagos,  now  the  pass  of 
Mamey ;  but  the  most  important  of  those  recently  erected, 
was  Fort  Conception,  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  beautiful 
parts  of  the  Vega,  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  east  of  Espe- 
ranza,  controlling  the  extensive  and  populous  domains  of 
Guarionex.* 

In  this  way  was  the  yoke  of  servitude  fixed  upon  the  island, 
and  its  thraldom  effectually  insured.  Deep  despair  now  fdl 
upon  the  natives  when  they  foimd  a  perpetual  task  inflicted 
upon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and  frequently  recurring 
periods.  Weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labour  of 
any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the  imtasked  idleness  of  their 
soft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves,  death  itself  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  a  life  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to 
this  harassing  evil,  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them  ; 
no  escape  from  its  all-pervading  influence ;  no  prospect  of 
return  to  that  roving  independence  and  ample  leisure,  so  dear 
to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  The  pleasant  life  of 
the  island  was  at  an  end :  the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day ; 
the  slumber  during  the  sultry  noontide  heat  by  the  fountain 
or  the  stream,  or  under  the  spreading  palm-tree ;  and  the 
song,  the  dance,  and  the  game  in  the  mellow  evening,  when 
summoned  to  their  simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian 
drum.  They  were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with 
bending  body  and  anxious  eye,  along  the  borders  of  their 
rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for  the  grains  of  gold  which  every 
day  grew  more  scanty ;  or  to  labour  in  their  fields  beneath 
.   *  Las  Cams,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  110. 
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'tteVen'Ourofa  tropical  sun,  to  raise  food  for  their  ttdnnast- 
^«n,  or  to  produce  the  vegetable  tribute  iropoied  upon  them. 
They  «mk  to  «leep  weary  and  exhausted  at  night,  wilii  de 
certainty  that  the  next  day  was  but  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
mme  toil  and  «uiibring.  Or  if  they  occasionally  indulged  in 
llieir  national  dances,  the  ballads  to  which  they  kept  time 
were  of  a  melancholy  and  plaintive  character.  They  spoke 
of  the  times  that  were  past  before  the  white  men  had  intro- 
duced sorrow,  and  slavery,  and  weary  hU)our  among  them ; 
and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophecieo,  handed  down  from 
"tiieir  ancestors,  foretelling  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards :  that 
strangers  should  come  into  their  island,  clothed  in  apparel, 
with  swords  capable  of  cleaving  a  man  asunder  at  a  blow, 
under  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should  be  subdued.  These 
ballads,  or  oreytos,  they  sang  with  mournful  tunes  and  dole- 
ful voices,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  liber^,  and  their  pain- 
•ftil  servitude.* 

They  had  flattered  themselves,  for  a  time,  that  the  visit  of 
the  6tran<^ers  would  be  but  temporary,  and  tlmt  spreading 
their  ample  sails,  their  ships  would  once  more  bear  them  back 
to  their  home  in  the  sky.  In  their  simplicity,  they  had 
xepeatedly  inquired  when  they  intended  to  return  to  Turey, 
or  the  licavens.  They  now  beheld  them  taking  root,  as  it 
were,  in  the  island.  They  beheld  their  vessels  lying  idle  and 
Totting  in  the  harbour,  while  the  crews,  scattered  about  the 
country,  were  building  habitations  and  fortresses,  the  solid 
constiiiction  of  which,  unlike  their  own  slight  cabins,  gave 
evidence  of  peimanent  abode.f 

Finding  how  vain  was  all  attempt  to  deliver  themselves  by 
warlike  means  from  these  invincible  intruders,  they  now  con- 
certed a  forlorn  and  desperate  mode  of  annoyance.  They 
perceived  that  the  settlement  suffered  greatly  from  shortness 
«f  provisions,  and  depended,  in  a  considerable  degree,  upon 
the  supplies  furnished  by  the  natives.  The  fortresses  in  the 
interior,  also,  and  the  Spaniards  quartered  in  the  villages, 
looked  almost  entirely  to  them  for  subsistence.  They  agreed 
among  themselves,  therefore,  not  to  cultivate  the  fruits,  the 
roots  and  maize,  their  chief  articles  of  food,  and  to  destroy 
those  already  growing ;  hoping,  by  producing  a  famine,  to 
starve  the  strangeis  from  the  island.  They  little  knew, 
observes  I^s  Casns,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards, 
•  Peter  Martyr,  deoad.  ill  Ub.  is.    t  Las  Ome,  Hist.  Ind.,  Ub.  1.  c.  106- 
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^o  the  more  hungry  they  ore,  the  more  inflexible  they 
ibccome,  and  the  more  hardened  to  endure  suffering.*  'Ihtf 
aurried  their  plan  generally  into  efliect,  abandoning  their 
•Imbitations  laying  waste  their  fields  and  groves,  and  retiring 
te  the  moontaias,  where  there  were  roots  and  herbs  and 
abundance  of  utins  for  their  subsistence. 

This  measure  did  indeed  produce  much  distress  among  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  had  foreign  resources,  and  were  enabled 
to  endure  it  by  husbanding  the  partial  supplies  brought  by 
iheir  ships;  the  most  disastrous  eiiects  CbU  upon  the  natives 
tiiemselves.  The  Spaniards  stationed  in  the  vanous  for- 
tresses, finding  that  there  was  not  only  no  hope  of  tiibute,  but 
a  danger  of  famine  from  this  wanton  wnste  and  sudden  deser- 
tion, punsued  the  natives  to  their  retreats,  to  compel  them  to 
return  to  labour.  'Xhe  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  most  sterile 
And  dreary  heights ;  flying  from  one  wild  retreat  to  another, 
the  women  with  their  children  in  their  arms  or  at  their 
baoks,  and  all  worn  out  with  fiitigue  and  hunger,  nnd  harassed. 
fay  perpetual  ahinns.  In  every  noise  of  the  forest  or  the 
mountain  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  their  pursuers; 
they  hid  thenuselves  in  damp  and  dismal  caverns,  or  in  the 
rocky  lianks  -and  margins  of  the  torrents,  and  not  daring  to 
hunt,  or  fitih,  or  even  to  ventui'e  forth  in  quest  of  nourishing 
'toots  and  ^'egetnbles,  they  had  to  satisfy  their  raging  hunger 
with  unwholesome  fond.  In  tltis  way,  many  thousands  of 
them  perished  miserably,  through  famine,  fatigue,  terror,  and 
^rious  contagious  maladies  engendered  by  their  suflerings. 
AH  spirit  of  opfwsition  was  at  length  completely  quelled. 
The  surviving  Indians  returned  in  despair  to  their  habitations, 
and  submitted  humbly  to  the  yoke.  So  deep  an  awe  did 
they  conceive  of  their  conquerors,  tliat  it  is  snid  a  Spaniard 
might  go  singly  and  securely  all  over  the  island,  and  the 
natives  would  even  transpoit  him  fiom  place  to  place  on  their 
•hpulders.f 

Before  passing  on  to  other  events,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
notice  the  fate  of  Guacanagari.  as  he  makes  no  further  ap])ear- 
ance  in  the  course  of  tliis  history.  His  friendship  for  the 
Spaniards  had  severed  him  from  his  countrymen,  but  did  not 

*  No  conociendo  la  propriedad  dc  los  Eepafloles  los  ciiales  cnanto 
mas-hambricnlos,  tanto  mayor  teson  tiennen  y  mas  duros  son  de  sufrir 
y  para  sufrir.     Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind..  lib.  i.  cap.  106. 

t  Las  Ca&as,  Hist,  lad.,  lib.  i.  c.  106.   t]liat.'del  ▲Imirante,  cap.  60. 
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exonerate  him  from  the  general  woes  of  the  island.  His 
territories,  like  those  of  the  other  caciques,  were  suhject  to  a 
tribute,  which  his  people,  with  the  common  repugnance  to 
labour,  found  it  difficult  to  pay.  Columbus,  who  knew  his 
worth,  and  could  have  protected  him,  was  long  absent  cither 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  or  detained  in  Europe  by  his 
own  wrongs.     In  the  interval,  the  Spaniards  forgot  the  hos- 

{)itality  and  services  of  Guacanagnri,  and  his  tribute  was 
larshly  exacted.  He  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  oppro- 
brium from  his  countrymen  at  large,  and  assailed  by  the 
clamours  and  lamentations  of  his  suffering  subjects.  The 
strangers  whom  he  had  succoured  in  distress,  and  taken  as  it 
were  to  the  bosom  of  his  native  island,  had  become  its  t3rrants 
and  oppressors.  Care,  and  toil,  and  poverty,  and  strong- 
handed  violence,  had  spread  their  curses  over  the  land,  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  invoked  them  on  his  race.  Unable  to 
bear  the  hostilities  of  his  fellow  caciques,  the  woes  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  the  extortions  of  his  ungrateM  allies,  he  took 
refuge  at  last  in  the  mountains,  where  he  died  obscurely  and 
in  misery.* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  bv  Oviedo  to  defame  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Indian  prince :  it  is  not  for  Spaniards,  however, 
to  excuse  their  own  ingratitude  by  casting  a  stigma  on  his 
name.  He  appears  to  have  always  manifested  towards  them 
that  true  friendship  which  shines  brightest  in  the  dark  days  of 
adversity.  He  might  have  played  a  nobler  part,  in  making  a 
stand,  with  his  brother  caciques,  to  drive  these  intruders  from 
his  native  soil ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  fascinated  by  his 
admiration  of  the  strangers,  and  his  personal  attachment  to 
Columbus.  He  was  boimtiful,  hospitable,  affectionate,  and 
kind-hearted ;  competent  to  rule  a  gentle  and  unwarlike 
people  in  the  happier  days  of  the  island,  but  unfitted,  through 
the  softness  of  his  nature,  for  the  stern  turmoil  which  followed 
the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— [1495.] 

While  Columbus  was  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  evik 
produced  by  the  misconduct  of  Margarite,  that  recreant  com- 
mander and  his  political  coadjutor.  Friar  Boyle,  were  busily 
undermining  his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Castile.  They 
accused  him  of  deceiving  the  sovereigns  and  the  public  by 
*  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  St.  Domingo,  lib.  IL 
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extravagant  descriptions  of  the  countries  he  had  discovered  ; 
they  pronounced  the  island  of  Hispaniola  a  source  of  expense 
rather  than  profit,  and  they  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  colony,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  by  the  op- 
pressions of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  They  charged  them 
with  tasking  the  community  with  excessive  labour  during  a 
time  of  general  sickness  and  debility  ;  with  stopping  the 
rations  of  individuals  on  the  most  trifling  pretext,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  health ;  with  wantonly  inflicting 
severe  corporal  punishments  on  the  common  people,  and  with 
heaping  indignities  on  Spanish  gentlemen  of  rank.  They 
said  nothing,  however,  of  the  exigencies  which  had  called  for 
unusual  labour ;  nor  of  the  idleness  and  profligacy  which  re- 
quired coercion  and  chastisement ;  nor  of  the  seditious  cabals 
of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  been  treated  with  indulgence 
rather  than  severity.  In  addition  to  these  complaints,  they 
represented  the  state  of  confusion  of  the  island  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  concerning  his  fate,  intimating  the  proba- 
bility of  his  liaving  perished  in  his  foolhardy  attempts  to  ex- 
plore unknown  seas,  and  discover  unprofitable  lands. 

These  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  representations  derived 
much  weight  from  the  official  situations  of  Margarite  and 
Friar  Boyle.  They  were  supported  by  the  testimony  of  many 
discontented  and  factious  idlers,  who  had  returned  with  them 
to  Spain.  Some  of  these  persons  had  connexions  of  rank, 
who  were  ready  to  resent,  with  Spanish  haughtiness,  what 
they  considered  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  an  ignoble 
foreigner.  Thus  the  popularity  of  Columbus  received  a  vital 
blow,  and  immediately  began  to  decline.  The  confidence  of 
the  sovereigns  also  was  impaired,  and  precautions  were  adopted 
which  savour  strongly  of  the  cautious  and  suspicious  policy 
of  Ferdinand. 

It  was  determined  to  send  some  person  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence, who  should  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the 
island  in  case  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  who, 
even  in  the  event  of  his  return,  should  inquire  into  the  alleged 
evils  and  abuses,  and  remedy  such  as  should  appear  really  in 
existence.  The  person  proposed  for  this  difficult  office  was 
Diego  Carillo,  a  commander  of  a  military  order ;  but  as  he 
was  not  immediately  prepared  to  sail  with  the  fleet  of  caravels 
about  to  depart  with  supplies,  the  soyereigns  wrote  to  Fonseca, 
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the  BupGrintendent  of  India  affairs,  to  send  some  trusty  person 
■with  the  vessels,  to  take  charge  of  the  provisions  with  which 
they  were  freighted.  These  he  was  to  distribute  among  the 
tsolonists,  under  the  supervision  of  the  admiral,  or,  in  case  of 
his  absence,  in  the  presence  of  those  in  authority.  He  was 
also  to  collect  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  island  had  been  governed,  the  conduct  of  persons  in  office^ 
the  causes  and  authors  of  existing  grievances,  and  the  mea- 
sures by  which  they  were  to  be  remedied.  Having  collected 
such  information,  he  was  to  return  and  make  report  to  the 
sovereigns;  but  in  case  he  should  find  the  admiral  at  the 
island,  every  thing  was  to  remain  subject  to  his  control. 

There  was  another  measure  adopted  by  the  sovereigns  about 
this  time,  which  likewise  shows  the  declining  favour  of  Colum- 
bus. On  the  10th  of  April,  1495,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
giving  general  commission  to  native-bom  subjects  to  settle  in 
uie  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  to  go  on  private  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  traffic  to  the  New  World.  This  was  granted, 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

AH  vessels  were  to  sail  exclusively  from  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
and  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Those  who  embarked  for  Hispaniola  without  pay,  and  at  their 
own  expense,  were  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  to  be 
provisioned  for  one  year,  with  a  right  to  retain  such  lands, 
and  all  houses  they  might  erect  upon  them.  Of  all  gold  which 
they  might  collect,  they  were  to  retain  one-third  for  them- 
selves, and  pay  two-thirds  to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles 
of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  the  island,  they  were  to  pay 
merely  one-tenth  to  the  crown.  Their  purcnases  were  to 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  appointed  by  the  sove- 
reigns, and  the  royal  duties  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  king*s 
receiver. 

Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise  was  to  take  one  cjr 
two  persons  named  by  the  royal  officers  of  Cadiz.  One-tenth 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
crown,  free  of  charge.  One-tenth  of  whatever  such  ships 
should  procure  m  the  newly-discovered  countries,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  crown  on  their  return.  These  regulations  included 
private  ships  trading  to  Hispaniola  with  provisions. 

For  every  vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  adventure, 
Columbus,  in  consideration  of  his  privilege  of  on  cighUi  of 
tonnage,  wwi  to  !»▼•  the  right  to  freight  one  on  Us  own 
account. 
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This  general  license  for  royagcs  of  discovery  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  applications  of  Vincent  ¥a&es 
Pinzon,  and  other  able  and  intrepid  navigators,  most  of  whom 
had  sailed  with  Columbus.  They  offered  to  make  voyages  at 
their  own  cost  and  hazard.  The  offer  was  tempting  and  well- 
timed.  The  government  was  poor,  the  expeditions  of  Colum- 
bus were  expensive,  yet  their  object  was  too  important  to  be 
neglected.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  attaining  all  the  ends 
proposed,  not  merely  without  expense,  but  with  a  certainty  of 
gain.  The  permission,  therefore,  was  granted,  without  con- 
sidting  the  opinion  or  the  wishes  of  the  admiral.  It  was 
loudly  complained  of  by  him,  as  an  infringement  of  his 
privileges,  and  as  disturbing  the  career  of  regular  and  well- 
organized  discovery,  by  the  licentious  and  sometimes  predatory 
enterprises  of  reckless  adventurers.  Doubtless,  much  <rf  the 
odium  that  has  attached  itself  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  m 
the  New  World,  has  arisen  from  the  grasping  avidity  of 
private  individuals. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  Che  early  part  of  April,  while  ihe 
interests  of  Columbus  were  in  sirah  a  isritkxil  situation,  tbo 
ships  commanded  by  Torres  arrived  in  Spain.  They  brought 
intelligence  of  the  safe  return  of  the  admiral  to  iHispnniola, 
from  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  with  the 
evidence  which  he  had  collected  to  prove  that  it  wns  the 
extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  be  had  pene- 
trated to  the  borders  of  the  wealthiest  countries  of  the  «EMt. 
Specimens  were  likewise  brought  of  the  gold,  and  the  vorimts 
animal  and  vegetable  curiosities,  which  he  bad  procured  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage.  No  arrival  could  haive  been  inQro 
timely.  It  at  once  removed  all  doubts  respecting  his  safety, 
and  obviated  the  necessity  of  part  of  the  preoautionary  iiaea- 
lures  then  on  the  point  of  being  tfdcen.  The  supposed  •dis- 
covery of  the  rich  coast  of  Asia  also  threrw  a  temporary  splen- 
dour about  his  expedition,  and  again  awakened  the  gratitude  of 
the  sovereigns.  The  effect  was  immediately  apparent  in  tboir 
measures.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  Juan 
liodriguez  de  For<«cca  to  appoint  whom  <he  pJeasod  ^o  :tlio 
commission  of  inquiry  abmit  to  be  sent  out,  they  Mtraated 
that  power,  and  nominated  Juan  Aguado. 

He  was  ohoeen,  because,  on  returning  from  Hispaaioltt, 
he  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  royal  favour  by 
Columbus.     It  was  mtendod,  ^erefore,  as  a  mark  of  oon- 
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sideration  to  the  latter,  to  appoint  as  commissioner  a  person 
of  whom  he  had  expressed  so  high  an  opinion,  and  who,  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  entertained  for  him  a  grateful  regard. 

Fonseca,  in  virtue  of  his  official  station  as  superintendent 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  and  probably  to  gratify  his  growivig 
animosity  for  Columbus,  had  detained  a  quantity  of  gold 
which  Don  Diego,  brother  to  the  admiral,  had  brought  on  his 
own  private  account.  The  sovereigns  wrote  to  him  repeatedly, 
orc'ering  him  not  to  demand  the  gold,  or  if  he  had  seized  it, 
to  return  it  immediately,  with  satisfactory  explanations,  and 
to  write  to  Columbus  in  terms  calculated  to  soothe  any  angry 
feelings  which  he  might  have  excited.  He  was  ordered,  also, 
to  consult  the  persons  recently  arrived  from  Hispaniola,  in 
what  manner  he  could  yield  satisfaction  to  the  admiral,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  Fonseca  thus  suffered  one  of  the  severest 
humiliations  of  an  arrogant  spirit,  that  of  being  obliged 
to  make  atonement  for  its  arrogance.  It  quickened,  however, 
the  malice  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  admiral  and 
his  family.  Unfortunately  his  official  situation,  and  the  royal 
confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
gratifying  it  subsequently  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

While  the  sovereigns  thus  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  act 
which  might  give  umbrage  to  Columbus,  they  took  certain 
measures  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony.  In  n 
letter  to  the  admiral,  they  directed  that  the  number  of  pcr- 
flons  in  the  settlement  should  be  limited  to  five  hundred,  a 
greater  number  being  considered  unnecessary  for  the  service 
of  the  island,  and  a  burdensome  expense  to  the  crown.  To 
prevent  further  discontents  about  provisions,  they  ordered 
that  the  rations  of  individuals  should  be  dealt  out  in  portions 
every  fifteen  days ;  and  that  all  punishment  by  short  allow- 
ance, or  the  stoppage  of  rations,  should  be  discontinued,  as 
tending  to  injure  the  health  of  the  colonists,  who  required 
every  assistance  of  nourishing  diet,  to  fortify  them  against 
the  maladies  incident  to  a  strange  climate, 

An  able  and  experienced  metallurgist,  named  Pablo  Belvis, 
was  sent  out  in  place  of  the  wrong-headed  Firmin  Cedo.  He 
was  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  engines  and  implements 
for  mining,  assaying,  and  purifying  the  precious  metals,  and 
-with  liberal  pay  and  privileges.  Ecclesiastics  were  also  sent 
to  supply  the  place  of  Friar  Boyle,  and  of  certain  of  his 
brethren,  who  aesired  to  leave  the  island.      The  instruction 
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and  conversion  of  the  natives  awakened  more  and  more  the 
solicitude  of  the  queen.  In  the  ships  of  Ton'es  a  large  number 
of  Indians  arrived,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  recent  wars 
with  the  caciques.  Royal  orders  had  been  issued,  that  they 
should  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Andalusia,  as  had 
been  the  custom  with  respect  to  negroes  taken  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  Moorish  prisoners  captured  in  the  war  with 
Granada,  Isabella,  however,  had  been  deeply  interested  by 
the  accounts  given  of  the  gentle  and  hospitable  character  of 
these  islanders,  and  of  their  great  docility.  ITie  discovery 
had  been  made  under  her  immediate  auspices ;  she  looked 
upon  these  people  as  under  her  peculiar  care,  and  she  antici- 
pated, with  pious  enthusiasm,  the  glory  of  leading  them  from 
darkness  into  the  paths  of  light.  Her  compassionate  spirit 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  treating  them  as  slaves,  ev^^'n  though 
sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  time.  Within  live  days 
after  the  royal  order  for  the  sale,  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
80vereigui3  to  Bishop  Fonseca,  suspending  that  order,  until 
they  cou^  I  -<;  iire  into  the  cause  for  which  the  Indians  had 
been  mu  _  \soners,  and  consult  learned  and  pious  theolo- 
gians, whether  their  sale  would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  *  Much  difference  of  opinion  took  place  among  divines, 
on  this  important  question ;  the  queen  eventually  decided  it 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  pure  conscience  and 
charitable  heart.  She  ordered  that  the  Indians  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  native  country,  and  enjoined  that  the  islanders 
shoiUd  be  conciliated  by  the  gentlest  means,  instead  of  bein^ 
treated  with  severity.  Unfortunately  her  orders  came  too 
late  to  Hispaniola,  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  scenes  of 
warfare  and  violence,  produced  by  the  bad  passions  of  the 
colonists  and  the  vengeance  of  the  natives,  were  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  mutual  distrust  and  rankling  animosity  had 
grown  up  between  them,  which  no  after  exertions  could 
eradicate. 

CHAPTER  IX.— [1495.] 
Juan  Aouado  set  sail  from  Spain  towards  the  end  of 
August,  with  four  caravels,  well  freighted  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Don  Diego  Columbus  returned  in  this  squadron  to 
Hispaniola,  and  arrived  at  Isabella  in  the  month  of  October, 
while  the  admiral  was  absent,  occupied  in  re-establishing  the 

*  Letter  of  the  Sovereigns  to  Fonseca.    Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  lot 
Yiages,  i.  11,  Doc.  92. 
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tranquillity  of  the  interior.  Aguado,  as  has  ^eady  been 
shown,  was  under  obligations  to  Columbus,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished him  from  among  his  companions,  and  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  sovereigns.  He  was, 
however,  one  of  those  weak  men,  whose  heads  are  turned  by 
the  leaat  elevation.  Puffed  up  by  a  little  temporary  power, 
he  lost  sight,  not  merely  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to 
Columbus,  but  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  commis- 
sion. Instead  of  acting  as  an  agent  employed  to  collect 
information,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  as  though  the 
reins  of  government  had  been  transferred  into  his  hands.  He 
interfered  in  public  afiairs;  ordered  various  persons  to  be 
arrested;  called  to  account  the  officers  employed  by  the 
sdmiral ;  and  paid  no  respect  to  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
ivho  remained  in  command  during  the  absence  of  his  brother. 
The  Adelantado,  astonished  at  this  presumption,  demanded  & 
sight  of  the  commission  under  which  he  acted ;  but  Aguado 
treated  him  with  great  haughtiness,  replying  that  he  would 
show  it  only  to  the  admiral.  On  second  thoughts,  however^ 
lest  there  should  be  doubts  in  the  public  mind  of  his  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  ordered  his  letter  of 
credence  from  the  sovereigns  to  be  pompously  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  It  was  brief  but  comprehensive,  to  the 
following  purport :— "  Cavaliers,  Esquires,  and  other  persons, 
who  by  our  orders  are  in  the  Indies,  we  send  to  you  Juaa 
Aguado,  our  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  will  speak  to  you 
on  our  part.  We  command  you  to  give  him  faith  and  credit."^ 
The  report  now  circulated,  that  the  downfall  of  Columbus 
and  his  family  was  at  hand,  and  that  an  auditor  had  arrived, 
empowered  to  hear  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  public. 
This  rumour  originated  with  Aguado  himself,  who  threw  out 
menaces  of  rigid  investigations  and  signal  punishments.  It 
was  a  time  of  jubilee  for  offenders.  Every  culprit  started  up 
into  an  accuser ;  every  one  who  by  negligence  or  crime  hoa 
incurred  the  wholesome  penalties  of  the  laws,  was  loud  in  his 
clamours  against  the  oppression  of  Columbus.  There  were 
ills  enough  in  the  colony,  some  incident  to  its  situation, 
others  produced  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  colonists,  but  all  were 
ascribed  to  the  mal-administration  of  the  admiral.  He  was 
made  responsible  alike  ibr  the  evils  produced  by  others,  and 
for  his  own  stern  remedies.  All  the  old  complaints  were 
reiterated  against  him  and  his  brothers,  and  the  usual  aad 
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illiberal  cause  given  for  their  oppressions,  that  they  were 
foreigners,  who  sought  merely  their  owu  interest  and  aggran- 
dizement, at  the  expense  of  the  sufferings  and  the  indignities 
of  Spaniards. 

Destitute  of  discrimination  to  perceive  what  was  true  and 
what  false  in  these  complaints,  and  anxious  only  to  condemn, 
Aguado  saw  ia  every  thing  conclusive  testimony  of  the  culpa- 
bility of  Columbus.  He  intimated,  and  perhaps  thought, 
that  the  admiral  was  keeping  at  a  distance  firom  Isabella, 
through  fear  of  encountering  his  investigations.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  presumption,  he  even  set  out  with  a  body  of  horse 
to  go  in  quest  of  lum.  A  vain  and  weak  man  in  power  is 
prone  to  employ  satellites  of  his  own  description.  The 
arrogant  and  bcNEisting  followers  of  Aguado,  wherever  they 
went,  spread  rumours  among  the  natives  of  the  might  and  im- 
portance of  their  chief,  and  of  the  pimishment  he  intended  to 
inflict  upon  Columbus.  In  a  little  while  Ihe  report  circulated 
through  the  island,  that  a  new  admiral  had  arrived  to  admi- 
nister the  government,  and  that  the  former  one  was  to  be  put 
to  death. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  and  of  the  insolent  conduct  of 
Aguado  reached  Columbus  in  the  interior  of  the  island ;  he> 
immediately  hastened  to  Isabella  to  give  him  a  meeting. 
Aguado,  hearing  of  his  approach,  also  returned  there.  As 
every  one  knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  Columbus,  his  high  sense- 
of  his  services,  and  his  jealous  maintenance  of  his  official 
digpiity,  a  violent  explosion  was  anticipated  at  the  impending 
interview.  Aguado  also  expected  something  of  the  kind,  but,, 
secure  in  his  royal  letter  of  credence,  he  looked  forward  witii 
the  ignorant  audacity  of  a  little  mind  to  the  result.  The 
sequel  showed  how  difficult  it  is  for  petty  spirits  to  anticipate- 
the  conduct  of  a  man  like  Columbus  in  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation. His  natural  heat  and  impetuosity  had  been  subdued 
by  a  life  of  trials ;  he  had  learned  to  brmg  his  passions  into 
subjection  to  his  judgment ;  he  had  too  true  an  estimate  of 
his  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  shallow  boaster 
like  Aguado;  above  all,  he  had  a  profound  respect  ibr  the 
a^thority  of  his  sovereigns;  for  ia  his  enthumastio  spirit, 
prone  to  deep  feelings  aS  reverence,  his  loyalty  was  inferior 
only  to  his  religion.  He  received  Aguado,  therefore,  with 
grave  and  punetilious  courtesy ;  and  rctoited  upon  him  his 
own  ostentatious  ceremonial,  ordering  thut  the  letter  of  ere- 
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dencc  should  e  again  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in 
l)re8ence  of  the  populace.  lie  listened  to  it  with  solemn 
deference,  and  assured  Aguado  of  his  readiness  to  acquiesce 
in  whatever  might  be  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereigns. 

This  unexpected  moderation,  while  it  astonished  the  be- 
holders, foiled  and  disappointed  Aguado.  He  had  come  pre- 
pared for  a  scene  of  altercation,  and  had  hoped  that  Columbus, 
in  the  heat  and  impatience  of  the  moment,  would  have  said 
or  done  something  that  might  be  construed  into  disrespect  for 
the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.  He  endeavoured,  in  fact, 
some  months  afterwards,  to  procure  from  the  public  notaries 
present,  a  prejudicial  statement  of  the  interview;  but  the 
deference  of  the  admiral  for  the  royal  letter  of  credence  had 
been  too  marked  to  be  disputed;  and  all  the  testimonials 
were  highly  in  his  favour.  * 

Aguado  continued  to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
respect  and  forbearance  with  which  he  was  uniformly  treated 
by  Columbus,  and  the  mildness  of  the  latter  in  all  his  measures 
to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  colony,  were  regarded  as 
proofs  of  his  loss  of  moral  courage.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
a  declining  man,  and  Aguado  hailed  as  the  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. Every  dastard  spirit  who  had  any  lurking  ill-will, 
any  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  complaint,  now  hastened  to 
give  it  utterance ;  perceiving  that,  in  gratifying  his  malice, 
he  was  promoting  his  interest,  and  that  in  vilifying  the 
admiral,  he  was  gaining  the  friendship  of  Aguado. 

The  poor  Indians,  too,  harassed  by  the  domination  of  the 
white  men,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  rulers ; 
vainly  hoping  that  it  might  produce  a  mitigation  of  their  suf- 
ferings. Many  of  the  caciques  who  had  promised  allegiance 
to  the  admiral  after  their  defeat  in  the  Vega,  now  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  near 
the  river  Yagui,  where  they  joined  in  a  formal  complaint 
against  Columbus,  whom  they  considered  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  which  had  sprung  from  the  disobedience  and  the 
vices  of  his  followers. 

Aguado  now  considered  the  great  object  of  his  mission  ful- 
filled. He  had  collected  information  sufficient,  as  he  thought, 
to  insure  the  ruin  of  the  admiral  and  his  brothers,  and  he 
prepared  to  return  to  Spain.  Columbus  resolved  to  do  the 
same.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  to  appear  at  court,  and  dispel 
*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
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the  cloud  of  calumny  gathering  against  him.  He  had  active 
enemies,  of  standing  and  influence,  who  were  seeking  every 
occasion  to  throw  discredit  upon  himself  and  his  enterprises ; 
and,  stranger  and  foreigner  as  he  was,  he  had  no  active 
friends  at  court  to  oppose  their  machinations.  He  feared  that 
they  might  eventually  produce  an  effect  upon  the  royal  mind, 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  discovery  :  he  was  anxious  to  return, 
therefore,  and  explain  the  real  causes  of  the  repeated  disap- 
pointments with  respect  to  profits  anticipated  from  his  enter- 
prises. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  traits  in  this  his- 
tory, that  after  having  been  so  many  years  in  persuading 
mankind  that  tbire  was  a  new  world  to  be  discovered,  he 
had  almost  equal  trouble  in  proving  to  them  the  advantage  of 
its  discovery. 

When  the  ships  were  ready  to  depart,  a  terrible  storm  . 
swept  the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  awful  whirlwinds 
which  occasionally  rage  within  the  tropics,  and  were  called 
by  the  Indians  '*  furicanes,"  or  "  uricans,"  a  name  they  still 
retain  with  trifling  variation.  About  mid-day  a  furious  wind 
sprung  up  from  the  east,  driving  before  it  dense  volumes  of 
cloud  and  vapour.  Encountering  another  tempest  of  wind, 
from  the  west,  it  appeared  as  if  a  violent  conflict  ensued. 
The  clouds  were  rent  by  incessant  flashes,  or  rather  streams 
of  lightning.  At  one  time  they  were  piled  up  high  in  the 
sky,  at  another  they  swept  to  the  earth,  filling  the  air  with  a 
baleful  darkness  more  dismal  than  the  obscurity  of  midnight. 
Wherever  the  whirlwind  passed,  whole  tracts  of  forests  were 
shivered  and  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches :  those  of 
gigantic  size,  which  resisted  the  blast,  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance.  Groves  were  rent  from 
the  mountain  precipices,  with  vast  masses  of  earth  and  rock, 
tumbling  into  the  valleys  with  terrific  noise,  and  choking  the 
course  of  rivers.  The  fearful  sounds  in  the  air  and  on  the  earth, 
the  pealing  thunder,  the  vivid  lightning,  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  the  crash  of  falling  trees  and  rocks,  filled  every  one  with 
uffright ;  and  many  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  Some  fled  to  caverns  for  safety,  for  their  frail  houses 
were  blown  down,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  even  with  fragments  of  rocks,  carried 
along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  When  the  hurricane 
reached  the  harbour,  it  whirled  the  ships  round  as  they  lav 
at  anchor,  snapped  their  cables,  and  sank  three  of  them  with 
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all  who  were  on  board.  Others  were  driven  about,  dashed 
against  each  other,  and  tossed  mere  wrecka  upon  the  shore 
by  the  swelling  surges  of  the  sea,  which  in  some  places  rolled 
for  three  or  four  miles  upon  the  land.  The  tempest  lasted  for 
three  hours.  When  it  had  passed  away,  and  the  sim  f^aia 
appeared,,  the  Indians  regarded  eadi  other  ia  mute  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  Never  in  their  memory,  nor  in  the  tradi- 
tions  of  their  ancestors,  had  their  island  been  visited  by  such 
a  storm.  They  believed  that  the  Deity  had  sent  this  feaxM 
ruin  to  punish  the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the  white  men ; 
and  dedared  that  this  people  had  moved  the  very  air,  the 
water,  and  the  earth,  ta  disturb  their  tranquil  life,  and  to 
desolate  their  island.* 

CHAPTER  X.— [1496.] 

In  the  recent  hurricane,  the  four  caravels  of  Aguado  had 
been  destroyed,  together  with  two  others  which  were  in  the 
harbour.  The  only  vessel  which  survived  was  the  Nina,  and 
that  in  a  very  shattered  condition.  Columbus  gave  orders  to 
have  her  immediately  repaired,  and  another  caravel coiutrueted 
out  of  the  wreck  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed.  While, 
waiting  until  they  should  be  ready  for  sea,  he  was  cheered  by 
tidings  of  rich  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  dis* 
covery  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  incident  c^  a  somewhat 
romantic  nature.*  A  young  Arragonian,  named  Miguel  Diaz*, 
in  the  sei  ice  of  the  Adelantado,  having  a  quarrel  with 
another  Spaniard,  fought  with  him,  and  woimded  him  dan- 
gerously.  Fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  fled  firom  the  set- 
tiement,  accompanied  by  five  or  six.  comrades,  who  had  either 
been  engaged  in  the  affiuy,  or  were  personally  attached  ta 
hiuL  Wandering  about  the  island,  they  came  to  an  Indian 
village  on  the  southern  coasts  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ozema,  where  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is  at  present  situated. 
They  were  received  with  kindness  by  the  natives,  and  resided 
for  some  time  among  them.  The  village  was  governed  by  a 
female  cacique,  who  soon  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for 
the  young  Ajrragonian.  Diaz  was  not  insensible  to  her  ten- 
derness, a  connexion  was  formed  between  them,  and  the^ 
lived  for  some  time  very  happily  together. 

The  recollection  of  his  country  and  his  friends  began  at 
length  to  steal  upon  the  thoughts  of.  the  young  Spaniard.  It  was 

*  Ramuaio,  torn.  iii.  p.  7.    Peter  Martyr,  deead.  i.  lib.  iv. 
t  OriedO;  Cronici  de  Lis  ludiaa,  lib.  u.  csp.  13. 
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a  melancholy  lot  to  be  exiled  from  civilized  life,  and  an  out- 
cast from  among  his  oountrymen.  He  longed  to  return  to  the 
settlement,  but  dreaded  the  punishment  that  awaited  him, 
from  the  austere  justice  of  the  Adelautado.  His  Indian 
bride,  obsev\'ing  him  frequently  melancholy  and  lost  in 
thought,  penetrated  the  cause,  with  the  quick  intelligence  of 
femtde  affection.  Fearful  that  he  would  abandon  her,  and 
return  to  his  countrymen,  she  endeavoured  to  devise  some 
means  of  drawing  the  Spaniards  to  that  part  of  the  island. 
Knowing  that  gold  was  their  sovereign  attraction,  she  in- 
formed Diaz  of  certain  rich  mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  urged  hint  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  abandon  the 
comparatively  sterile  and  imhealthy  vicinity  of  Isabella,  and 
settle  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Ozema ;  promising  they 
should  be  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality 
by  her  nation- 
Struck  with  the  su^estion,  Diaz  made  particular,  inquiries 
about  the  mines,  and  was  convinced  that  tiiey  aboimded  in 
gold.  He  noticed  the  superior  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  excellence  of  the  river,  and  the  security  of  the 
harbour  at  its  entrance.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  com- 
munication of  such  valuable  intelligence  would  make  his 
peace  at  Isabella,  and  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  Adelantado. 
Full  of.  these  hopes,  he  fH-ocured  guides  from  among  the 
natives,  and  taking  a  temporary  leave  of  his  Indian  bride, 
set  out  with  his  comrades  through  the  wilderness  for  the 
settlement,  which  was  about  fifty  leagues  distant.  Arriving 
there  secretly,  he  learnt  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  man  whom 
he  had  wounded  had  recovered.  He  now  presented  himself 
boldly  before  the  Adelantado,  relying  that  his  tidings  would 
earn  his  forgiveness.  He  was  not  mistaken.  No  news  could 
have  come  mcnre  opportunely.  The  admiral  had  been  anxious 
to  remove  the  settlement  to  a  more  healthy  and  advantageous 
situation.  He  was  desirous  also  of  carrying  home  some  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  riches  of  the  island,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  silencing  the  cavils  of  his  enemies.  If  the 
rej^csentations  of  Miguel  Diaz  were  correct,  here  was  a 
means  of  ejecting  both  these  purposes.  Measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  Adelantado  set 
forth  in  person  to  visit  the  river  Ozema,  accompanied  by 
Mifpel  Diaz,  Francisco  de  Oaray,  and  the  Indian  guides,  and 
attended  by  u  number  of  men  weU  armed.     They  proceeded 
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from  Isabella  to  Magdalena,  and  thence  across  the  Royal 
Vega  to  the  fortress  of  Conception.  Continuing  on  to  the 
south,  they  came  to  a  range  of  mountains,  which  they  tra- 
versed by  a  defile  two  leagues  in  length,  and  descended  into 
another  beautiful  plain,  which  was  called  IBonao.  Proceeding 
hence  for  some  distance,  they  came  to  a  great  river  called 
Hayna,  running  through  a  fertile  country,  all  the  streams  of 
which  abounded  in  gold.  On  the  western  bank  of  this  river, 
and  about  eight  leagues  from  its  mouth,  they  found  gold  in 
greater  quantities  and  in  larger  particles  than  had  yet  been 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  island,  not  even  excepting  the 
province  of  Cibao.  They  made  experiments  in  various  places 
within  the  compass  of  six  miles,  and  always  with  success. 
The  soil  seemed  to  be  generally  impregnated  with  that  metal, 
so  that  a  common  labourer,  with  little  trouble,  might  find  the 
amount  of  three  drachms  in  the  course  of  a  day.*  In  several 
places  they  observed  deep  excavations  in  the  form  of  pits, 
which  looked  as  if  the  mines  had  been  worked  in  ancient 
times ;  a  circumstance  which  caused  much  speculation  among 
the  Spaniards,  the  natives  having  no  idea  of  mining,  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  particles  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  or  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

The  Indians  of  the  neighbourhood  received  the  white  men 
Avith  their  promised  friendship,  and  in  every  respect  the  re- 
presentations of  Miguel  Diaz  were  fully  justified.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned,  but  received  into  great  favour,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  in  various  capacities  in  the  island,  in 
all  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  fidelity.  He  kept 
his  faith  with  his  Indian  bride,  by  whom,  according  to 
Oviedo,  he  had  two  children.  Charlevoix  supposes  that  they 
were  regularly  married,  as  the  female  cacique  appears  to  have 
been  baptized,  being  always  mentioned  by  the  Christian 
name  of  Catalina.f 

When  the  Adelantado  returned  with  this  favourable  report, 
and  with  specimens  of  ore,  the  anxious  heart  of  the  admiral 
was  greatly  elated.  He  gave  orders  that  a  fortress  should  be 
immediately  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Hayna,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines,  and  that  they  should  be  diligently 
worked.     The  fancied  traces  of  ancient  excavations  gave  rise 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  11.  cap.  18.  Peter  Martyr,  decad. 
i.  lib.  It.  t  Oviedo,  Cronlca  de  las  Ind.  lib.  ii.  cip.  13.  Charlevoix, 
Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  11.  p.  146. 
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to  one  of  his  usual  veins  of  golden  conjectures,  lie  had 
already  surmised  that  Hispaniola  might  be  the  ancient  Ophir. 
He  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  identical 
mines,  whence  King  Solomon  had  procured  his  gold  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  supposed  that  his 
ships  must  have  sailed  by  the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  round  Ta- 
probane  to  this  island,*  which,  according  to  his  idea,  lay  op- 
posite to  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  for  such  he  firmly  believed 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  probable  that  Columbus  gave  free  license  to  his  ima- 
gination in  these  conjectures,  which  tended  to  throw  a  splen- 
dour about  his  enterprises,  and  to  revive  the  languishing 
interest  of  the  public.  Granting,  however,  the  correctness 
of  his  opinion,  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  an  error 
by  no  means  surprising  in  the  imperfect  state  of  geographical 
knowledge,  all  his  consequent  suppositions  were  far  from 
extravagant.  The  ancient  Ophir  was  believed  to  lie  some- 
where in  the  East,  but  its  situation  was  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy'among  the  learned,  and  remains  one  of  those  conjectural 
questions  about  which  too  much  has  been  written  for  it  ever 
to  be  satis&ctorily  decided. 

BOOK  IX. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1496.] 

The  new  caravel,  the  Santa  Cruz,  being  finished,  and  the 
Nina  repaired,  Columbus  made  every  arrangement  for  imme- 
diate departure,  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  growing  arro- 
gance of  Aguado,  and  to  relieve  the  colony  from  a  crew  of 
factious  and  discontented  men.  He  appointed  his  brother, 
Don  Bartholomew,  to  the  command  of  the  island,  with  the 
title,  which  he  had  already  given  him,  of  Adelantado :  in 
case  of  his  death,  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  brother  Don 
Diego. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the' two  caravels  set  sail  for  Spain,  in 
one  of  which  Columbus  embarked  and  in  the  other  Aguado. 
In  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns,  all  those  who 
could  be  spared  from  the  island,  and  some  who  had  wives  and 
relatives  in  Spain  whom  they  wished  to  visit,  returned  in 
these  caravels,  which  were  crowd'^d  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  passengers,  the  sick,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and 
,  •  Peter  Mirtyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ir. 
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the  factious.     Never  did  a  more  miscraHe  and  disappointed 
crew  return  from  a  land  of  promise. 

There  were  thirty  Indians  also  on  board  of  the  carayels, 
among  whom  were  the  once  redoubtable  cacique  Caonabo, 
one  of  his  brothers,  and  a  nephew.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios 
observes  that  Columbus  haa  promised  the  cacique  and  his 
brother  to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  their  power, 
after  he  had  taken  them  to  visit  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Castile.*  It  is  probable  that  by  kind  treatment,  and  by  a 
display  of  the  wonders  of  Spain  and  the  grandeur  and  might 
of  its  sovereigns,  he  hoped  to  conquer  their  enmity  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  convert  them  into  important  instruments 
towards  obtaining  a  secure  and  peaceable  dominion  over  the 
island.  Caonabo,  however,  was  of  -that  proud  nature,  of  wild 
but  vigorous  growth,  which  can ^ever  be  tamed.  He  remained 
a  moody  and  dejected  captive.  He  had  too  much  intelligence 
not  to  perceive  that  his  power  was  for  ever  blasted,  but  he 
retained  his  haughtiness,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  despair. 

Being,  as  yet,  but  little  experienced  in  the  navigation  of 
these  seas,  Columbus,  instead  of  working  up  to  the  northward, 
so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  tract  of  westerly  winds,  took  -an 
easterly  course  on  leaving  the  island.  The  consequence  was, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  voyage  was  a  toilsome  and  tedious 
struggle  against  the  trade-winds  and  calms  which  prevail 
between  the  tropics.  On  the  6th  of  April  he  found  himself 
still  in  the  vicinity  df  the  Caribbee  islands,  with  his  crews 
fatigued  and  sickly,  and  his  provisions  rapidly  diminishing. 
He  bore  away  to  ihe  southward,  therefore,  to  touch  at  -the 
most  important  of  tiiose  islands,  in  search  of  supplies. 

On  Saturday,  the  9th,  he  anchored  at  Marigalonte,  whence, 
on  the  following  day,  he  made  sail  for  Ghia(kloupe.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  Columbus  to  weigh  anch(Hr  on 
Bunday  when  in  port,  but  the  people  murmured,  and  observed, 
that  when  in  quest  of  food,  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  scruples 
as  to  holy  days.f 

Anchoring  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  the  boat  was  sent 
on  shore  well  armed.  Before  it  could  reach  the  land,  a  large 
number  of  females  issued  from  the  woods,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  decorated  with  tufts  of  feathers,  preparing  to 
oppose  any  descent  upon  their  shores.  As  the  sea  was  «ome- 
what  rough,  and  a  surf  broke  upon  the  beach,  the  boats 
*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  181.         f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62. 
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rnnamed  at  a  distance,  and  two  of  the  Indians  from  Hispaniola 
swam  to  shore.     Having  explained  to  these  Amazons  that  tho 
Spaniards  only  sought  provisions,  in  exchange  for  which  they 
would  give  articles  of  great  value,  the  women  referred  them 
to  their  husbands,  who  were  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
As  the  boats  proceeded  thither,  numbers  of  the  natives  wero 
seen  on  the  beach,  who  manifested  great  ferocity,  shouting, 
and  yelling,  and  discharging  flights  of  arrows,  which,  how- 
ever, fell  far  short  in  the  water.     Seeing  the  boats  npproach 
the  land,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  adjacent  forest,  ar"! 
rushed  forth  with  hideous  cries  as  the  Spaniard-  wc.ye.  lond- 
ing.     A  discharge  of  fire-arms  drove  them  to  t!;^  wo<k1s  nad 
mountains,  and  the  boats  met  with  no  ftirther  cppvi'jitioa. 
Entering  the  deserted  habitations,  the  Spaniard.s  b^gan  t'> 
plunder  and  destroy,  contrary  to  the  invariable  ini  ancticn'-  of 
the  admiral.     Among  other  articles  found  ir>  th^'se  !.iOU6e8 
were  honey  and  wax,  which   Herrera  suppaee;*   had  becii 
brought  from  Terra  Firma,  as  these  roving  j)  ople  coUef'/xl 
the  productions  of  distant  regions  in  the  course  of  their  ripe-- 
ditions.     Fernando  Columbus  mentions  likewise  that  there 
were  hatchets  of  iron  in  their  houses :    these,  however,  mna'i 
have  been  made  of  a  species  of  hard  and  heavy  stone,  abe^dy 
mentioned,  which  resembled  iron ;    or  they  must  have  becii 
procured  from  places  which  the  Spaniards  had  previnngly 
Tisited,  as  it  is  fUlly  admitted  that  no  iron  was  in  u.se  f^jaiotig 
the  natives  prior  to  the  discovery.    The  sailoi's  also  'reported 
that  in  one  of  the  houses  they  found  the  arm  of  a  man  roast- 
ing on  a  spit  before  a  fire ;   but  these  facts,  so  repu^rnant  to 
humanity,  require  more  solid  authority  to  be  credited :    :he 
sailors  had  committed  wanton  devastations  it>.  t,li  i»f'  dv«'cllin.^a, 
and  may  have  sought  a  pretext  with  which  ro  jU .itify  ihcrv 
maraudings  to  their  admiral. 

While  some  of  the  people  were  getting*  w^ri  and  water, 
and  making  cassava  bread,  Columbus  d' /^patched  forty  men, 
well  armed,  to  explore  the  interic?  4  the  island.  They 
returned  on  the  following  day  with  ten  women  and  three 
boys.  The  women  were  vi  large  and  powerful  form,  yet  of 
great  agility.  They  were  naked,  and  wore  their  long  hair 
flowing  loose  upon  their  shoulders;  some  decorated  their 
heads  with  plumes  of  various  colours.  Among  them  was  the 
wife  of  a  cacique,  a  woman  of  great  strength  and  proud  spirit. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  she  had  fled  with  an  agility 
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,"ivhich  soon  left  all  her  pursuers  far  behind,  excepting  a 
native  of  the  Canary  islands  remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot. 
She  would  have  escaped  even  from  him,  but,  perceiving  that 
he  was  alone,  and  far  from  his  companions,  she  turned 
suddenly  upon  him,  seized  him  with  astonishing  force,  and 
would  have  strangled  him,  had  not  the  Spaniards  arrived  and 
taken  her,  entangled  like  a  hawk  with  her  prey.  The  warlike 
spirit  of  these  Carib  women,  and  the  circumstances  of  finding 
them  in  armed  bands,  defending  their  shores,  during  the 
absence  of  their  husbands,  led  Columbus  repeatedly  into  the 
erroneous  idea,  that  certain  of  these  islands  were  inhabited 
entirely  by  women ;  for  which  error,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, he  was  prepared  by  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo  con- 
cerning an  island  of  Amazons  near  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Having  remained  several  days  at  the  island,  and  prepared 
three  weeks'  supply  of  bread,  Columbus  prepared  to  make 
Bail.  As  Guadaloupe  was  the  most  important  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  in  a  manner  the  portal  or  entrance  to  all  the 
rest,  he  wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  dismissed  therefore  all  the  prisoners,  with  many  presents, 
to  compensate  for  the  spoil  and  injury  which  had  been  done. 
The  female  cacique,  however,  declined  going  on  shore,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  and  accompany  the  natives  of  Hispaniola 
who  were  on  board,  keeping  with  her  also  a  young  daughter. 
.  She  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Caonabo,  having  found  out 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  His  character 
and  story,  gathered  from  the  other  Indians,  had  won  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  this  intrepid  woman.* 

Leaving  Guadaloupe  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  keeping  in 
about  the  twenty-second  degree  of  latitude,  the  caravels  again 
.  worked  their  way  against  the  whole  current  of  the  trade- 
winds,  insomuch,  that,  on  the  20th  of  *iay,  after  a  month  of 
great  fatigue  and  toil,  they  had  yet  a  great  part  of  their 
voyage  to  make.  Tlie  provisions  were  already  so  reduced, 
that  Columbus  had  to  put  every  one  on  a  daily  allowance  of 
six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water :  as  they 
advanced,  the  scarcity  grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  was 
rendered  more  appalling  from  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
on  board  the  vessels  as  to  their  situation.  There  were 
fievcral  pilots  in  the  caravels ;  but  being  chiefly  accustomed 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Atlantic  coosta, 
*  Hilt,  del  Almirante,  cap.  68. 
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they  were  utterly  confounded,  and  lost  all  reckoning  when 
traversing  the  broad  ocean.  Every  one  had  a  separate 
opinion,  and  none  heeded  that  of  the  admiral.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  June  there  was  an  absolute  famine  on  board  of  the 
ships.  In  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  while  death 
stared  them  in  the  face,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  a  desperate  alternative,  that  they  should  kill 
and  eat  their  Indian  prisoners ;  others  suggested  that  they 
should  throw  them  into  the  sea,  as  so  many  expensive  and 
useless  mouths.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  authority  of 
Columbus  prevented  this  last  counsel  from  being  adopted.  He 
represented  that  the  Indians  were  their  fellow-beings,  some 
of  them  Chi'istians  like  themselves,  and  all  entitled  to  similar 
treatment.  He  exhorted  them  to  a  little  patience,  assuring 
them  that  they  would  soon  make  land,  for  that,  according  to 
his  reckoning,  they  were  not  far  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.  At 
this  all  scoffed,  for  they  believed  tlicmselves  yet  far  from  their 
desired  haven ;  some  affirming  that  they  were  in  the  English 
Channel,  others  that  they  were  approaching  Gallicia ;  when 
Columbus,  therefore,  confident  in  his  opinion,  orlered  that 
sail  should  be  taken  in  at  night,  lest  they  should  come  upon 
the  land  in  the  dark,  there  was  a  general  murmur ;  the  men ' 
oxcluiming  that  it  was  better  to  be  cast  on  shore,  than  to 
starve  at  sea.  The  next  morning,  however,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  very  land  which  Columbus  had 
predicted.  From  this  time,  he  was  regarded  by  the  seamen 
as  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean,  and  almost 
oracular  in  matters  of  navigation.^ 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  after  a  weary  voyage  of  about  three  months.  In  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  the  unfortunate  Caonabo  expired.  It 
is  by  the  mere  casual  mention  of  contemporary  writers,  that 
we  have  any  notice  of  this  circumstance,  which  aj)pears  to 
have  been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  but  little  moment.  He 
maintained  his  haughty  nature  to  the  last,  for  his  death  is 
principally  ascribed  to  the  morbid  melancholy  of  a  proud  but 
broken  spirit. f     He  was  an  extraordinary  character  in  savage 

*  Hist,  del  Almiranto,  cap.  63. 

t  Cnra  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131.  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 
Some  have  ufBrincd  that  Caonabo  perished  in  one  of  the  caravela  whirli 
foundered  in  the  harbour  of  Isabella  during  the  hurricane,  but  thu 
united  testimony  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Fer- 
nando ColambuB,  proves  that  he  sailed  with  the  admiral  in  Itia  return 
Toysse.  Jt 
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life.  From  being  a  simple  Carib  warrior,  he  had  riacn,  by 
his  enterprise  and  courage,  to  be  the  most  powerful  cacique, 
and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  populous  island  of  Hayti.  He 
was  the  only  chieftain  that  appeared  to  have  had  sagacity 
sufficient  to  foresee  the  fatal  effects  of  Spanish  ascendEuicy, 
or  military  talent  to  combine  any  resistance  to  its  inroads. 
Had  his  warriors  been  of  his  own  intrepid  nature,  the  war 
which  he  raised  woiUd  have  been  formidable  in  the  extreme. 
His  fate  furnishes,  on  a  narrow  scale,  a  lesson  to  human  great- 
ness. When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Hayti,  their  imaginations  were  inflamed  with  rumours  of  a 
magnificent  prince  in  the  interior,  the  lord  of  the  Golden 
House,  the  sovereign  of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  who  reigned  in 
splendid  state  among  the  mountains ;  but  a  short  time  had 
elapsed,  and  this  fancied  potentate  of  the  East,  stripped  of 
every  illusion,  was  a  naked  and  dejected  prisoner  on  Uie  deck 
of  one  of  their  caravels,  with  none  but  one  of  his  own  wild 
native  heroines  to  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes.  All  his 
importance  vanished  with  his  freedom ;  scarce  any  mention 
is  made  of  him  during  his  captivity,  and  with  innate  qualities 
of  a  high  and  heroic  nature,  he  perished  with  the  obscurity 
of  one  of  the  vulgar. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Envy  and  malice  had  been  but  too  successful  in  undermi- 
ning the  popularity  of  Columbus.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
up  a  state  of  excitement  for  any  length  of  time,  even  by 
miracles.  The  world,  at  first,  is  prompt  and  lavish  in  its 
admiration,  but  soon  grows  cool,  distrusts  its  late  enthusiasm, 
and  fancies  it  has  been  defrauded  of  what  it  bestowed  with 
such  prodigality.  It  is  then  that  the  caviller  who  had  been 
Kileiiced  by  the  general  applause,  puts  in  his  insidious  sug- 
gestion, detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  declining  favourite, 
and  succeeds  in  rendering  him  an  object  of  doubt  and  cen- 
sure, if  not  absolute  aversion.  In  three  short  yean,  th« 
public  had  become  familiar  with  the  stupendous  wonder  of  a 
iiewly-discovered  world,  and  was  now  oi>en  to  every  insinua- 
tion derogatory  to  the  fame  of  the  discoverer  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  enterprises. 

llie  circumstances  which  attended  the  present  arrival  of 
Columbus  were  little  calculated  to  diminish  the  growing  pre- 
judices of  the  jwpulace.  When  the  motley  crowd  of  mariners 
and  adventurers  who  had  cmborkcd  with  such  sanguine  ex- 
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pectations landed  from  the  vessels  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  instead 
of  a  joyous  crew,  boimding  on  shore,  flushed  with  success, 
and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  golden  Iclies,  a  feeble  train 
of  wretched  men  crawld  forth,  emaciated  hy  the  diseases  of  the 
colony  and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  who  carried  in  their 
yellow  countenances,  says  an  old  writer,  a  mockery  of  that 
gold  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  search,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  relate  of  the  New  World  but  tales  of  sicknesc, 
poverty,  and  disappointment. 

Columbus  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  counteract 
these  unfavourable  appearances,  and  to  revive  the  languishing 
enthusiasm  of  the  public.     He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
his  recent  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Cuba  where,  as  he 
supposed,  he  had  arrived  nearly  to  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of 
the  ancients,  bordering  on  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Asia.     Above  all,  he  boasted  of  his  discovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  were  those  of  the  ancient  Ophir.     The  public  listened 
to  these  accounts  with  sneering  incredulity ;  or  if  for  a  mo- 
ment a  little  excitement  was  occasioned,  it  was  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  gloomy  pictures  drawn  by  disappointed  adventurers. 
In  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  Columbus  found  three  caraveli, 
commanded  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  on  the  point  of  sailing 
with  supplies  for  the  colony.   Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  with- 
out any  relief  of  the  kind ;  four  caravels  which  had  sailed  in 
the  preceding  January  having  been  lost  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pemnsula.*     HaWng  read  the  royal  letters  and  dispatches  of 
which  Nino  was  the  bearer,  and  being  informed  of  the  wishes 
of  the  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
Columbus  wrote  by  this  opportunity,  urging  the  Adelantado 
to  endeavour,  by  every  means,  to  bring  the   island  into  a 
peaceful  and  productive  state,  appeasing  all  discontents  and 
commotions,  and  seizing  and  sending  to  Spain  all  caciques,  or 
their  subjects,  who  should  be  concerned  iu  the  deaths  of  any 
of  the   colonists.     He   recommended  the   most  unremitting 
diligence  in  exploring  and  working  the  mines  recently  dis- 
covered  on  the  river  Hayna,  and  that  a  place  should   be 
chosen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  sea-port  founded.     Pedro 
Alonzo  Nino  set  sail  with  the  three  caravels  on   the  17th 
of  June. 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  having  reached  the 

*  Muaoz,  Ui8t.  N.  Mundo,  Ub.  tI 
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sovereigns,  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  them,  dated  at 
Almazcn,  12th  of  July,  1496;  congratulating  him  on  his 
safe  return,  and  inviting  him  to  court  when  he  should  have 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage.  The  kind  terms 
in  which  this  letter  was  couched  were  calculated  to  reassure 
the  heart  of  Columbus,  M'ho,  ever  since  the  mission  of  the 
arrogant  Aguado,  had  considered  himself  out  of  favour  with 
the  sovereigns,  and  fallen  into  disgrace.  As  a  proof  of  the 
dejection  of  his  spirits,  we  are  told  that  when  he  made  his 
appearance  this  time  in  Spain,  he  was  clad  in  a  humble  garb, 
resembling  in  form  and  colour  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan 
monk,  simply  girded  with  a  cord,  and  that  he  had  suflTered 
his  beard  to  grow  like  the  brethren  of  that  order.*  This  was 
probably  in  fulfilment  of  some  penitential  vow  made  in  a 
moment  of  danger  or  despondency, — a  custom  prevalent  in 
those  days,  and  frequently  observed  by  Columbus.  It  be- 
tokened, however,  much  humility  and  depression  of  spirit, 
and  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  his  appearance  on  his 
former  triumphant  return.  He  was  doomed,  in  fact,  to  yield 
repeated  examples  of  the  reverses  to  which  those  are  subject 
who  have  once  launched  from  the  safe  shores  of  obscurity  on 
the  fluctuating  waves  of  popular  opinion. 

However  indiflPerent  Columbus  might  be  to  his  own  per- 
sonal appearance,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  interest 
in  his  discoveries,  fearing  continually  that  the  indifference 
aM'akening  towards  him  might  impede  their  accomplishment. 
On  his  way  to  Burgos,  therefore,  where  the  sovereigns  were 
expected,  he  made  a  studious  display  of  the  curiosities  and 
treasures  which  he  had  brought  from  the  New  World.  Among 
these  were  collars,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  coronets  of  gold, 
the  spoils  of  various  caciques,  and  M'hich  were  considered  as 
trophies  won  from  barbaric;  princes  of  the  rich  coasts  of  Asia, 
or  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  petty 
standard  by  which  the  sublime  discovery  of  Columbus  was 
already  estimated,  that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  management 
to  dazzle  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  multitude  by  the  mere 
glare  of  gold. 

He  carried  with  him  several  Indians  also,  decorated  after 

their  savage  fashion,  and  glittering  with  golden  ornaments; 

among  whom  were  the  brother  and  nephew  of  Caonabo,  the 

former  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  latter  only  ten.     They 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131.    Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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were  brought  merely  to  visit  the  king  and  queen,  that  they 
might  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  after  which  they  were  to  be 
restored  in  safety  to  their  country.  Whenever  they  passed 
through  any  principal  place,  Columbus  put  a  massive  collar 
and  chain  of  gold  upon  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  as  being 
cacique  of  the  golden  country  of  Cibao.  The  curate  of  Los 
Palacios,  who  entertained  the  discoverer  and  his  Indian  cap- 
tives for  several  days  in  his  house,  says  that  he  had  this 
chain  of  gold  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  weighed  six  hundred 
castellanos.*  The  worthy  curate  likewise  makes  mention  of 
various  Indian  masks  and  images  of  wood  or  cotton,  wrought 
with  fantastic  faces  of  animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed  were 
representations  of  the  devil,  who  he  concludes  must  be  the 
object  of  adoration  of  these  islanders.f 

The  reception  of  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns  was  different 
from  what  he  had  anticipated;  for  he  was  treated  with*  distin- 
guished favour,  nor  was  any  mention  made  either  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Margarite  and  Boyle,  or  the  judicial  inquiries  con- 
ducted by  Aguado.  However  these  may  have  had  a  transient 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  sovereigns,  they  were  too  conscious 
of  the  great  deserts  of  Columbus,  and  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  not  to  tolerate  what  they  may  have 
considered  errors  on  his  part. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  countenance  he  experienced, 
and  by  the  interest  with  which  the  sovereigns  listened  to  his 
account  of  his  recent  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Hayna,  which  he  failed  not  to 
represent  as]  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  Columbus  now  pro- 
posed a  further  enterprise,  by  which  he  promised  to  make 
yet  more  extensive  discoveries,  and  to  annex  Terra  Firma  to 
their  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  eight  ships ;  two 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola  with  supplies, 
the  remaining  six  to  be  put  under  his  command  for  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  The  sovereigns  readily  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  were  probably  sincere  in  their  intentions 
to  do  so,  but  ill  the  perfonnance  of  their  promise  Columbus 
was  doomed  to  meet  with  intolerable  delay ;  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  public  events,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  men  of  office,  the  two  great  in- 

*  Equivalent  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars  of  the  present  time.        f  ^ara  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
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ilnences  which  are  continually  diverting  and  defeating  the 
designs  of  priuccs. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were,  at  this  moment,  tasked  to  the 
utmost  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand,  who  lavished  all  his 
revenues  in  warlike  expenses  and  in  subsidies.  While  main- 
taining a  contest  of  deep  and  artful  policy  with  France,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  grasping  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  wide  and  powerful  connexion  by 
the  marriages  of  the  royal  children,  who  were  now  maturing 
in  years.  At  this  time  arose  that  family  alliance,  which 
afterwards  consolidated  such  an  immense  empire  imder  his 
grandson  and  successor,  Charles  V. 

While  a  large  army  was  maintained  in  Italy,  under  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova,  to  assist  the  king  of  Naples  in  recovering 
his  throne,  of  which  he  had  been  suddenly  dispossessed  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  other  armies  were  required  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  which  were  menaced  with  a  French  inva- 
•ion.  Squadrons  also  had  to  be  employed  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Peninsula, 
while  a  magnificent  armada  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships, 
having  on  board  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  of 
the  first  nobility,  was  dispatched  to  convoy  the  Princess  Jiiana 
to  Flanders,  to  be  nuuried  to  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
and  to  bring  back  his  sister  Margarita,  the  destined  bride  of 
Prince  Juan. 

These  widely-extended  operations,  both  of  war  and  amity, 
put  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  into  requisition.  They 
drained  the  royal  treasury,  arxd  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the 
sovereigns,  obliging  them  also  to  journey  from  place  to  place 
in  their  dominions.  With  such  cares  of  an  immediate  and 
homefelt  nature  pressing  upon  their  minds,  the  distant  enter- 
prises of  Columbus  were  easily  neglected  or  postponed.  They 
had  hitherto  been  sources  of  expense  instead  of  profit ;  and 
there  were  artful  counsellors  ever  ready  to  whisper  in  the 
royal  ear,  that  they  were  likely  to  continue  so.  What,  in  the 
ambitious  eyes  of  Ferdinand,  was  the  acquisition  of  a  number 
of  wild,  uncultivated,  and  distant  islands,  to  that  of  the 
brilliant  domain  of  Naples;  or  the  intercourse  with  naked 
and  barbaric  princes,  to  that  of  an  alliance  with  the  most 
potent  sovereigns  of  Christendom  ?  Columbus  had  the  morti- 
fication, therefore,  to  see  armies  levied,  and  squadrons  em- 
ployed in  idle  contests  about  a  little  point  of  territory  in 
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Europe,  and  a  vast  armada,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail, 
destined  to  the  ostentatious  service  of  convoying  a  royal 
bride ;  while  he  vainly  solicited  a  few  caravels  to  prosecute 
his  discovery  of  a  world. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn,  six  millions  of  maravedies  were 
ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Columbus  for  the  equipment  of  his 
promised  squadron.*  Just  as  the  sum  was  about  to  be  deli- 
vered, a  letter  was  received  from  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  who 
had  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  his  three  caravels,  on  his  return 
from  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
court  in  person,  or  forwarding  the  dispatches  of  the  Adelan- 
tado,  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  family  at  Huelva,  taking  the 
dispatches  with  him,  and  merely  writing  in  a  vaunting  style, 
that  he  had  a  great  amount  of  gold  on  board  of  his  ships.f 

This  was  triumphant  intelligence  to  Columbus,  who  imme- 
diately concluded  that  the  new  mines  were  in  operation,  and 
the  treasures  of  Ophir  al)out  to  be  realized.  The  letter  of 
Nino,  however,  was  fated  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on 
his  concerns. 

The  king  at  that  moment  was  in  immediate  want  of  money, 
to  repair  the  fortress  of  Salza,  in  Roussillon,  which  had  been 
sacked  by  the  French;  the  six  millions  of  maravedies  about 
to  be  advanced  to  Columbus,  were  forthwith  appropriated  to 
patch  up  the  shattered  castle,  and  an  order  was  given  for  the 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gold  brought  by  Nino.  It  was 
not  until  the  end  of  December,  when  Nino  arriVed  at  court, 
and  delivered  the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  that  his  boast 
of  gold  was  discovered  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  and  that 
his  caravels  were,  in  fact,  freighted  with  Indian  prisoners, 
from  the  sale  of  whom  the  vaunted  gold  was  to  arise. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vexatious  effects  of  this  absurd 
hyperbole.  The  hopes  of  Columbus,  of  great  and  immediate 
profit  from  the  mines,  were  suddenly  cast  down  ;  the  zeal  of 
nis  few  advocates  was  cooled ;  an  air  of  empty  exaggeration 
was  given  to  his  enterprises ;  and  his  enemies  pointed  with 
scorn  and  ridicule  to  the  wretched  cargoes  of  the  caravels,  as 
the  boasted  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  report  brought 
by  Nifio  and  his  crew,  represented  the  colony  as  in  a  disas- 
trous condition,  and  the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  immediate  supplies ;  but  in  proportion 

*  Equivalent  to  86,956  dollan  of  the  present  day. 
t  Las  Cutm,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  128;  MS. 
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,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  urgent,  the  measure  of  relief 
"was  tardy.      AH  the  unfavourable   representations  hitherto 

(made  seemed  corroborated,  and  the  invidious  cry  of  "  great 
cost  and  little  gain"  was  revived  by  those  politicians  of  petty 
sagacity  and  microscopic  eye,  who,  in  all  great  undertakings, 
•can  discern  the  immediate  expense,  without  having  scope  of 

.  vision  to  embrace  the  future  profit. 

CHAPTER  III.— [1497.] 

It  was  not  until  the  following  spring  of  1497,  that  the  con- 

.  cerns  of  Columbus  and  of  the  New  World  began  to  receive 
serious  attention  from  the  sovereigns.     Tlie  fleet  had  returned 

,  from  Flanders  with  the  Princess  Margarita  of  Austria.  Her 
nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent,  had  been  cele- 

.  brated  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  with  extraordinary 
splendour.      All  the  grandees,  the  dignitaries  and  chivalry  of 

*  Spain,  together  with  ambassadors  from  the  principal  potentates 
of  Christendom,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Burgos 
was  for  some  time  a  scene  of  chivalrous  pageant  and  courtly 

,  revel,  and  the  whole  kingdom  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
this  powerful  alliance,  which  seemed  to  insure  to  the  Spanish 

,  .sovereigns  a  continuance  of  their  extraordinary  prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Isabella,  whose  maternal 
heart  had  recently  been  engrossed  by  the  marriages  of  her 
children,  now  that  she  was  relieved  from  these  concerns  of  a 

.  tender  and  domestic  nature,  entered  into  the  affairs  of  the 
New  World  with  a  spirit  that  showed  she  was  determined  to 
place  them  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  as  well  as  clearly 

,  to  define  the  powers,  and  reward  the  services  of  Columbus. 
To  her  protecting  zeal  all  the  provisions  in  favour  of  Columbus 
must  be  attributed ;  for  the  king  began  to  look  coldly  on  him, 
and  the  royal  counsellors  who  had  most  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Indies,  were  his  enemies. 

Various  royal  ordinances  dated  about  this  time  manifest  the 
generous  and  considerate  disposition  of  the  queen.  The 
rights,  privileges,  and  dignities  gaanted  to  Columbus  at  Santa 
Fe,  were  again  confirmed ;  a  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  was  offered  to 
him  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess.  This,  however,  Co- 
lumbus had  the  forbearance  to  decline;  he  observed  that  it 
would  only  increase  the  envy  which  was  already  so  virulent 
against  him,  and  would  cause  new  misrepresentations ;  as  he 
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should  be  accused  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  settlement 
and  improvement  of  his  own  possessions,  than  of  any  other 
part  of  the  island.* 

As  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  had  hitherto  far  exceeded 
the  returns,  Columbus  had  incurred  debt  rather  than  reaped 
•profit  from  the  share  he  had  l:en  permitted  to  take  in  them ; 
he  was  relieved,  therefore,  from  his  obligation  to  bear  an 
eighth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  past  enterprises,  excepting  the 
sum  which  he  had  advanced  towards  the  first  voyage ;  at  tixe 
same  time,  however,  he  was  not  to  claim  any  shar^  of  what 
had  hitherto  been  brought  from  the  island.  For  three  ensuing 
years  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  eighth  of  the  gross  proceeds  o* 
every  voyage,  and  an  additional  tenth  after  the  costs  had  been 
deducted.  After  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  the  original 
terras  of  agreement  were  to  be  resimied. 

To  gratify  his  honourable  ambition  also,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  his  family  the  distinction  gained  by  his  illustrious  deeds,  he 
was  allowed  the  right  of  establishing  a  mayorazgo,  or  perpe- 
tual entail  of  his  estates,  so  that  they  might  always  descend 
with  his  titles  of  nobility.  This  he  shortly  after  exercised  in 
a  solemn  testament  executed  at  Seville  in  the  early  part  of 
1498,  by  which  he  devised  his  estates  to  his  own  male  de- 
scendants, and  on  their  failure  to  the  male  descendants  of  his 
brothers,  and  in  default  of  male  heirs  to  the  females  of  his 
lineage. 

The  heir  was  always  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  admiral,  to  seal 
with  them,  to  sign  with  his  signature,  and  in  signing,  never 
to  use  any  other  title  than  simply  "  The  Admiral,"  whatever 
other  titles  might  be  given  him  by  the  king,  and  used  by  him 
on  other  occasions.  Such  was  the  noble  pride  with  which  he 
valued  this  title  of  his  real  greatness. 

In  this  testament  he  made  ample  provision  for  his  brother, 
the  Adelantado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  his  brother  Don  Diego, 
the  last  of  whom,  he  intimates,  had  a  desire  to  enter  into 
ecclesiastical  life.  He  ordered  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  mayorazgo  should  be  devoted  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  in  relieving  all  poor  persons  of  his 
lineage.  He  made  provisions  for  the  giving  of  marriage- 
portions  to  the  poor  females  of  his  family.  He  ordered  that 
a  married  person  of  his  kindred  who  had  been  bom  in  his 
native  city  of  Genoa,  should  be  maintained  there  in  compe- 
*  Im  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  123. 
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tenoe  and  reflpectability,  by  way  of  kcq)iiig  a  domicile  for  the 
family  there  ;  and  be  commanded  whoever  should  inherit  the 
mayorazgo,  always  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the 
honour,  prosperity,  and  increase  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  provided 
it  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  service  oi'  the  church,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Among  various  other  provi- 
sions in  this  will,  he  solemnly  provides  for  his  favourite  scheme, 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  orders  his  son  Diego, 
or  whoever  else  may  inherit  his  estate,  to  invest  from  time  to 
time  as  much  money  as  he  can  spare,  in  stock  in  the  bank  of 
St.  George  in  Genoa,  to  form  a  permanent  fund,  with  which 
he  is  to  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  fe^aw  and  serve  the  king 
in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Or  should  the  king  not  under- 
take  such  enterprise,  then,  when  the  funds  have  accumulated 
to  sufficient  amount,  to  set  on  foot  a  crusade  at  his  own  charge 
and  risk,  in  hopes  that,  seeing  his  determination,  the  sove- 
reigns may  be  induced  either  to  adopt  the  undertaking,  or  to 
authorize  him  to  pursue  it  in  their  name. 

Besides  this  special  undertaking  for  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
charges  his  heir,  in  case  there  should  arise  any  schism  in  the 
church,  or  any  violence  menacing  its  prosperity,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  devote  his  person  and 
property  to  defend  the  chnr^  from  all  insult  and  spoliation. 
Next  to  the  service  of  God,  he  enjoins  loyahy  to  the  throne ; 
commanding  him  at  all  times  to  serve  the  sovereigns  and  their 
heirs,  faithfully  and  zealously,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
eirtate.  To  insure  the  constant  remembrance  of  this  testa- 
ment, he  orders  his  heir  that,  before  he  confesses,  he  shall 
give  it  to  his  fitther  confessor  to  read,  who  is  to  examine  him 
upon  liis  faithful  fulfilment  of  its  conditions.''^ 

As  Columbus  had  felt  aggrieved  by  the  general  license 
granted  in  April,  149^,  to  make  discoveries  in  ^e  New  World, 
considering  it  as  interfering  with  his  prerogatives,  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  on  the  2nd  erf*  June,  1497,  retracting  whatever 
might  be  prejudicial  to  his  interesto,  or  to  the  previous  grants 
made  him  by  the  crown.  **  It  was  never  our  mtention,"  said 
the  sovereigns  in  ihax  edict,  "  in  any  way  to  affect  the  rights 
of  the  said  Don  Christopher  Cc^umlniB,  nor  to  dlow  the  con- 
Tentions,  privileges,  and  favours  which  we  hare  granted  him 
to  be  encroached  «pon  or  ^riolated ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in 
oonsequenee  of  tJbe  services  which  he  has  Tendered  -us,  we 
*  This  tflsUmeBt  is  isserted  st  large  in  the  Appendix, 
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intend  to  confer  still  further  favours  on  him."  Such,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  sincere  intention  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Isabella ;  but  the  stream  of  her  royal  bounty  was 
poisoned  or  diverted  by  the  base  channels  through  which  it 
flowed. 

The  favour  shown  to  Columbus  was  extended  likewise  to 
his  family.  The  titles  and  prerogatives  of  Adclantado  with 
which  he  had  invested  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  had  at 
first  awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  jealously  re- 
served all  high  dignities  of  the  kind  to  be  granted  exclusively 
by  the  crown.  By  a  royal  letter,  the  office  was  now  conferred 
upon  Don  Bartholomew,  as  if  through  spontaneous  favour  of 
the  sovereigns,  no  allusion  being  made  to  his  having  previously 
enjoyed  it. 

While  all  these  measures  were  taken  for  the  immediate 
gratification  of  Columbus,  others  were  adopted  for  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  Permission  was  granted  him  to  take  out  three 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  in  royal  pay,  of  whom  forty  were 
to  be  escuderos  or  servants,  one  hundred  foot-soldiers,  thirty 
sailors,  thirty  ship-boys,  twenty  miners,  fifty  husbandmen,  ten 
gardeners,  twenty  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  and  thirty 
females.  He  was  subsequently  permitted  to  increase  the 
number,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  five  hundred  ;  but  the  addi- 
tional individuals  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  and  mer- 
chandize of  the  colony.  He  was  likewise  authorized  to  grant 
lands  to  all  such  as  were  disposed  to  ciiltivate  vineyards, 
orchards,  sugar  plantations,  or  to  form  any  other  rural  esta- 
blishments, on  condition  that  they  should  reside  as  house- 
holders on  the  island  for  four  years  after  such  grant;  and 
that  all  the  brazil-wood  and  precious  metals,  found  on  their 
lands,  should  be  reserved  to  the  crown. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  the  unhappy  natives  forgotten 
by  the  compassionate  heart  of  Isabella.  Notwithstanding  the 
sophisms  by  which  their  subjection  and  servitude  were  made 
matters  of  civil  and  divine  right,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
political  prelates  of  the  day,  Isabella  always  consented  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  the  slavery  even  of  those  who  were 
taken  in  open  warfisire;  while  her  utmost  solicitude  was 
exerted  to  protect  the  unoflfending  part  of  this  helpless  and 
devoted  race.  She  ordered  that  tiiie  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  of  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  greatest  leniency 
shown  in  collecting  the  tributes  imposed  upon  them,  with  ail 
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possible  indulgence  to  defalcators.     In  fact,  the  injunctions 
given  with  respect  to  the   treatment  both  of  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  arc  the  only  indications,  in  the  royal  edicts,  of  any 
impression   having  been   made   by  the   complaints   against 
Columbus  of  severity  in  his  government.     It  was  generally 
Recommended  by  the  sovereigns,  that,  whenever  the  public 
safety  did  not  require  stem  measures,  there  should  be  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  lenity  and  easy  rule. 
.    "When  every  intention  was  thus  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
xjrown  to  dispatch  the  expedition  to  the  colony,  unexpected 
difficulties  arose  on  the  part  of  the  public.     The  charm  was 
dispelled  which  in  the   prececfing  voyage  had  made  every 
jidventurer  crowd  into  the  ser\'ice  of  Columbus.     An  odium 
had  been  industriously  thrown  upon  his  enterprises ;  and  his 
;new-found  world,  instead  of  a  region  of  wealth  and  delight, 
was  considered  a  land  of  poverty  and  disaster.     There  was  a 
difficulty  in  procuring  either  ships  or  men  for  the  voyage. 
To  remedy  the  first  of  these  deficiencies,  one  of  those  arbitrary 
orders  was  issued,  so  opposite  to  our  present  ideas  of  commer- 
cial policy,  empowering  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  press  into 
the  service  whatever  ships  they  might  judge  suitable  for  the 
purposed  expedition,  together  with  their  masters  and  pilots ; 
.and  to  fix  such  price  for  their  remuneration,  as  the  officers 
should  deem  just  and  reasonable.    To  supply  the  want  of 
voluntary  recruits,  a  measure  was  adopted,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Columbus,*  which  shows  the  desperate  alternatives  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  the  great  reaction  of  public  senti- 
ment.    This  was  to  commute  the  sentences  of  criminals  con- 
demned to  banishment,  to  the  galleys,  or  to  the  mines,  into 
transportation  to  new  settlements,  where  they  were  to  labour 
in  the  public  service  without  pay.    Those  whose  sentence  was 
banishment  for  life,  to  be  transported  for  ten  years;  those 
,  bauished  for  a  specific  term,  to  be  transported  ibr  half  that 
,  time.    A  general  pardon  was  published  for  all  malefactors  at 
,  large,  who  within  a  certain  time  should  surrender  themselves 
to  the  admiral,  and  embark  for  the  colonies;  those  who  had 
committed  offences  meriting  death,  to  serve  for  two  years, 
those  whose  misdeeds  were  of  a  lighter  nature,  to  serve  for  one 
year.f    Those  only  were  excepted  from  this  indulgence  who 
.  had  committed  heresy,  treason,  coining,  murder,  and  certain 
other  specific  crimes.     This  pernicious  measure,  calculated  to 
-*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  112,  MS.        f  Mufioz,  lib.  vi.  §  19. 
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poison  the  population  of  an  infant  community  at  it<  vo:  y 
source,  was  a  fruitM  cause  of  trouble  to  Columbus,  aud  of 
misery  and  detriment  to  the  colony.  It  has  been  frequently 
adopted  by  various  nations,  whose  superior  expcriojUT  should 
have  taught  them  better,  and  has  proved  the  bane  of  many  a 
rising  settlement.  It  is  assuredly  as  unnatural  for  a  metro- 
polis to  cast  forth  its  crimes  and  vices  upon  its  colonies,  as  it 
woidd  be  for  a  parent  wilfully  to  ingraft  disease  upon  liis 
children.  In  both  instances  the  obligation  of  nature  is 
vitiated;  nor  should  it  be  matter  of  surpii"**'.  if  the  seeds  of 
evil  thus  sown  should  bring  forth  bitter  retribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  violent  expedients,  there  was, 
still  a  ruinous  delay  in  fitting  out  the  expedition.  Tfiis  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Indies. 
These  concerns  had  for  a  time  been  consigned  to  Antonio  de 
Torres,  in  whose  name,  conjointly  with  that  of  Columbus, 
many  of  the  official  documents  had  been  made  out.  In 
consequence  of  high  and  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of 
Torres,  he  was  removed  from  office,  and  Juan  Rodriguez  do 
Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Badajos,  reinstated.  The  papers  had, 
therefore,  to  be  made  out  anew,  and  fresh  contracts  formed^ 
While  these  concerns  were  tardily  attended  to,  the  queen  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  with  affliction  by  the  death  of  her  only 
son  Prince  Juan,  whose  nuptials  had  been  celebrated  with 
such  splendour  in  the  spring.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
domestic  calamities  which  assailed  her  affectionate  heart,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  affliction  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  In  the  midst  of  her  distress,  however,  she  still  thought 
of  Columbus.  In  consequence  of  his  urgent  representations 
of  the  misery  to  which  the  colony  must  be  reduced,  two  ships 
were  dispatched  in  the  beginning  of  1498,  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel,  freighted  with  supplies.  The 
necessary  funds  were  advanced  by  the  queen  herself,  out  of 
the  moneys  intended  to  form  the  endowment  of  her  daughter 
Isabella,  then  betrothed  to  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal.  An 
instance  of  her  kind  feeling  toward  Columbus  was  also  evinced 
in  the  time  of  her  affliction :  his  two  sons,  Diego  and  Fer- 
nando, had  been  pages  to  the  deceased  prince ;  the  queen  now 
took  them,  in  the  same  capacity,  into  her  own  service. 

With  all  this  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
Columbus  still  met  with  the  most  injurious  and  discouraging 
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delays  in  preparing  the  six  remaining  vessels  for  his  voyage. 
His  cold-blooded  enemy  Fonseca,  having  the  superintenaence 
of  Indian  affairs,  vras  enabled  to  impede  and  retard  all  hit 
plans.  The  various  petty  officers  and  agents  employed  in  the 
concerns  of  the  armament,  were  many  of  them  minions  of  the 
bishop,  and  knew  that  they  were  gratifying  him  in  annoying 
Columbus.  They  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a  man  declining 
in  popularity,  who  might  be  offended  with  impunity;  they 
scrupled  not,  therefore,  to  throw  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  hu 
path,  and  to  treat  him  occasionally  with  that  arrogance  which 
petty  and  ignoble  men  in  place  are  prone  to  exercise. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day  that  such 
iiapovtant  and  glorious  enterprises  should  have  been  subject 
to  such  despicable  molestations.  Columbus  bore  them  all 
with  silent  indignation.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  he 
was  benefitting;  he  felt  that  the  popular  tide  was  setting 
against  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate  many  1 
present  grievances  for  the  sake  of  effecting  his  great  purposes. 
So  wearied  and  disheartened,  however,  did  he  become  by  the 
impediments  artfully  thrown  in  his  way,  and  so  disgusted  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  fickle  public,  that  he  at  one  time  thought 
of  abandoning  his  discoveries  altogether.  He  was  chiefly 
induced  to  persevere  by  his  gratefid  attachment  to  the  queen, 
and  his  desire  to  achieve  something  that  might  cheer  and 
animate  her  under  her  afflictions.^ 

At  length,  after  all  kinds  of  irritating  delays,  the  six 
vessels  were  fitted  for  sea,  though  it  was  impossible  to  conquer 
the  popular  repugnance  to  the  service,  sufficiently  to  enlist  the 
allotted  number  of  men.  In  addition  to  the  persons  in  employ 
already  enumerated,  a  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary 
were  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  the  colony,  and  several  priests 
to  replace  Friar  Boyle  and  certain  of  his  discontented  bre- 
thren ;  while  a  number  of  musicians  were  embarked  by  the 
admiral,  to  cheer  and  enliven  the  colonists. 

The  insolence  which  Columbus  had  suffered  from  the 
minions  of  Fonseca,  throughout  this  long  protracted  time  of 
prc])aration,  harassed  him  to  the  last  moment  of  his  sojourn  in 
Spain,  and  followed  him  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Among 
the  worthless  hirelings  who  had  annoyed  him,  the  most  noisy 
and  j)rcsuming  was  one  Ximcno  Breviesca,  treasurer  or  ac- 
countant of  Fonseca.  He  was  not  an  old  Christian,  observes 
-    *  Letter  of  Columbos  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
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the  venerable  Las  Casas ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  either  a  Jew  or  a  Moor  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  had  an  impudent  front  and  an  imbridled  tongue, 
and,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  his  patron,  the  bishop,  had 
been  loud  in  his  abt;9e  of  the  admiral  and  his  enterprises. 
The  very  day  when  the  squadron  was  on  the  point  of  weighing 
anchor,  Columbus  was  assailed  by  the  insolence  of  this 
Ximcno,  either  on  the  shore  when  about  to  embark,  or  on 
board  of  his  ship  where  he  had  just  entered.  In  the  hurry  of 
the  moment,  he  forgot  his  usual  self-command ;  his  indigna- 
tion, hitherto  repressed,  suddenly  burst  forth;  he  struck  the 
despicable  minion  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  him  repeatedly, 
venting  in  this  unguarded  paroxysm  the  accumulated  griefs 
and  vexations  which  had  long  rankled  in  his  mind.* 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strongly  what  Columbus 
had  previously  suffered  from  the  machinations  of  unworthy 
men,  than  this  transport  of  passion,  so  unusual  in  his  well- 
governed  temper.  He  deeply  regretted  it,  and  in  a  letter 
written  some  time  afterwards  to  the  sovereigns,  he  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  injury  it  might  do  him  in  their  opinion, 
through  the  exaggeration  and  false  colouring  of  his  enemies. 
His  apprehensions  were  not  ill-founded,  for  Las  Casas  attri- 
butes the  humiliating  measures  shortly  after  adopted  by  the 
sovereigns  toward  Columbus  to  the  un&vourable  impression 
produced  by  this  affair.  It  had  happened  near  at  home,  as  it 
were  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sovereigns;  it  spoke,  therefore, 
more  quickly  to  their  feeUngs  than  more  important  allegations 
from  a  distance.  The  personal  castigation  of  a  public  officer 
was  represented  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  vindictive  temper 
of  Columbus,  and  a  corroboration  of  the  charges  of  cruelty  and 
oppreSvsion  sent  from  the  colony.  As  Ximcno  was  a  creature 
of  the  invidious  Fonseca,  the  affair  was  represented  to  the 
sovereigns  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view.  Thus  the  gene- 
rous intentions  of  princes,  and  the  exalted  services  of  their 
subjects,  are  apt  to  be  defeated  by  the  intervention  of  cold 
and  crafty  men  in  place.  By  his  implacable  hostility  to 
Columbus,  and  the  secret  obstructions  which  he  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  most  illustrious  of  human  enterprises,  Fonseca  has 
insured  perpetuity  to  his  name,  coupled  with  the  contempt  of 
every  generous  mind. 

*  *  Las  CasM,  Hist.  Ind.,  V\h.  I  cnp.  126,  MS. 
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BOOK  X. 


CHAPTER  I.— [1498]. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  port 
of  San  Lucar  do  Barrameda,  with  his  squadron  of  six  vessels, 
on  his  third  voyage  of  discovery.     The  route  he  proposed  to 
take  was  different  from  that  pursued  in  his  former  voyages. 
He  intended  to  depart  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  sailing 
to  the  south-west  until  he  should  come  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  then  to  steer  directly  westward  with  the  favour  of  the 
trade  winds,  until  he  should  arrive  at  land,  or  find  himself  in 
the  longitude  of  Hispaniola.     Various  considerations  induced 
him  to  adopt  this  course.     In  his  preceding  voyage,  when  he 
coasted  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  under  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  continent  of  Asia,  he  had  observed  that  it  swept  ofi" 
toward  the  south.     From  this  circiunstance,  and  from  infor- 
mation gathered  among  the  natives  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
he  was  induced  to  believe  that  a  great  tract  of  the  main  land 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  countries  he  had  already  discovered. 
King  John  II.  of  Portugal   appears  to  have  entertained  a 
similar  idea;  as  Ilerrera  records  an  opinion  expressed  by 
that  monarch,  that  there  ^vas  a  continent  in  the  southern 
ocean.*     If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  supposed  by  Columbus, 
that,  in  proportion  as  he  approached  the  equator,  and  ex- 
tended his  discoveries  to  climates  more  and  more  under  the 
torrid  influence  of  the  sun,  he  should  find  the  productions  of 
nature  sublimated  by  its  rays  to  more  perfect  and  precious 
qualities.     He  was  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  a  letter 
Avritten  to  him  at  the  command  of  the  queen,  by  one  Jayme 
Ferrer,  an  eminent  and  learned  lapidary,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  trading  for  precious  stones  and  metals,  had  been  in  the 
Levant  and  in  various  parts  of  the  East;  had  conversed  with 
tlie  merchants  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
the  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  was  considereo 
deeply  versed  in  geography  generally,  but  especially  in  the 
natural  histories  of  those  countries  whence  the  valuable  mer- 
chandise  in  which  he   dealt  was  procured.     In  this  letter 
Ferrer  assured  Columbus,  that,  according  to  his  experience, 
the  rarest  objects  of  commerce,  such  as  gold,  precious  stones, 
drugs  and  spices,  were  chiefly  to  be  foimd  in  the  regions 
about  the  equinoctial  line,  where  the  inhabitants  were  black, 

*  Herrera,  Iliit.  lad.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  9. 
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or  darkly  coloured;  and  that  until  the  admiral  should  arrive 
among  people  of  such  complexions,  he  did  not  think  he  would 
find  those  articles  in  great  abundance.* 

Columbus  expected  to  find  such  people  more  to  the  south. 
lie  recollected  that  the  natives  of  Hispanioia  had  spoken  of 
black  men  who  had  once  come  to  their  island  from  the  south 
and  south-east,  the  heads  of  whose  javelins  were  of  a  sort  of 
metal  which  they  called  guanin.  They  had  given  the  admiral 
specimens  of  this  metal,  which,  on  being  assayed  in  Spain, 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  eighteen  parts  gold,  six  silver,  and 
eight  copper,  a  proof  of  valuable  mines  in  t)ie  country  whence 
they  came.  Charlevoix  conjectures  that  these  black  people 
may  have  come  from  the  Canaries,  or  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  shores  of  Hispa- 
niola.f  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  their  colour,  or  had  misunderstood  his 
informants.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  natives  of 
Africa,  or  the  Canaries,  could  have  performed  a  voyage  of 
such  magnitude,  in  the  frail  and  scantily  provided  barks  they 
were  accustomed  to  use. 

It  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  all  these  suppositions,  and, 
if  correct,  to  arrive  at  the  favoured  and  opulent  countries 
about  the  equator,  inhabited  by  people  of  similar  complexions 
with  those  of  the  Africans  under  the  line,  that  Columbus 
in  his  present  voyage  to  the  New  World,  took  a  course 
much  farther  to  the  south  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued. 

Having  heard  that  a  French  squadron  was  cruizing  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  stood  to  the  south-west  after  leaving 
St.  Lucar,  touching  at  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira, 
where  he  remained  a  few  days,  taking  in  wood  and  water  and 
other  supplies,  and  then  continued  his  course  to  the  Canary 
Islands.  On  the  19th  of  June,  he  arrived  at  Gomara,  where 
there  lay  at  anchor  a  French  cruizer  with  two  Spanish  prizes. 
On  seeing  the  squadron  of  Columbus  standing  into  the  har- 
bour, the  captain  of  the  privateer  put  to  ^ea  in  H  haste, 
followed  by  his  prizes;  one;  of  which,  in  tno  hurry  of  the 
moment,  left  part  of  her  crew  on  shore,  making  sail  with  only 
fom*  of  her  armament,  and  six  Spanish  prisoncra.  'I'he  ad- 
miral at  first  mistook  them  for  merchant  ships  alarmed  by 

*  Navarretfl,  Colec,  torn.  ii.  doc.  68. 
t  Charlevoix,  Uiet.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  iii.  p.  162.  ' 
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Ins  warlike  appearance ;  when  informed  of  the  truth,  however, 
he  8cnt  three  of  his  vessels  in  pursuit,  but  they  were  too 
distant  to  be  overtaken.  The  six  Spaniards,  Iiowever,  on 
board  of  one  of  the  prizes,  seeing  assistance  at  hand,  rose  on 
their  captors,  and  the  admiral's  vessel  coming  up,  the  prize 
was  retaken,  and  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  port.  The 
admiral  relinquished  the  ship  to  the  captain,  and  gave  up 
the  prisoners  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  to  be  exchanged 
for  six  Spaniards  carried  off  by  the  cruiser,* 

Leaving  Gomara  on  the  21st  of  June,  Columbus  divided 
his  Fquadron  off  the  island  of  Feno :  three  of  his  ships  he 
dispatched  direct  for  Ilispaniola,  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
colony.  One  of  these  ships  was  commanded  by  Alonzo 
Sanchez  do  Caravajal,  native  of  Baeza,  a  man  of  much  worth 
and  integrity;  the  second  by  Pedro  de  Arana  of  Cordova, 
brother  of  Dofia  Beatrix  Henriquez,  the  mother  of  the 
admiral's  second  son  Fernando.  He  was  cousin  also  of  the 
unfortunate  officer  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  La  Navidad 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  The  third  was  commanded  by 
Juan  Antonio  Columbus  (or  Colombo),  a  Genoese,  related  to 
the  admiral,  and  a  man  of  much  judgment  and  capacity. 
These  captains  were  alternately  to  have  the  command,  and 
bear  the  signal  light  a  week  at  a  time.  The  admiral  care- 
fully pointed  out  their  course.  When  they  came  in  sight  of 
Hispaniola,  they  were  to  steer  for  the  south  side,  for  the  new 
port  and  town,  which  he  supposed  to  be  by  this  time  esta- 
blished in  the  mouth  of  the  Ozema,  according  to  royal  orders 
sent  out  by  Coronel.  "With  the  three  remaining  vessels,  the 
admiral  prosecuted  his  voyage  towards  the  Cape  do  Verde 
Islands.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  docked,  the  other 
two  were  merchant  caravels. f  As  he  a«lvanced  within  the 
tropics,  the  change  of  climate,  and  the  close  and  sultry  weather 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  followed  by  a  violent, 
fever.  Notwithstanding  his  painful  illness,  ho  enjoyed  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  continued  to  keep  his 
reckoning,  and  make  his  observations,  with  his  usual  vigi- 
lance and  minuteness. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  he  arrived  among  the  Cape  do  Verde 
Islands,  which,  instead  of  the  freshness  and  verdure  which 
their  name  would  betoken,  presented  an  aspect  of  the  most 
cheerless  sttTility.     He  remained  among  these  islands  but  a 

*  Hist,  del  Alniimntc,  cap.  66.  f  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib,  Ti. 
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very  fe;v  days,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
obtaining  goats'  flesh  for  ships'  provisions,  and  cattle  for 
stock  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  To  procure  them  would 
require  some  delay;  in  the  meantime  the  health  of  himself 
and  of  his  people  suffered  under  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
The  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  clouds  and  vapours ;  neither 
sun  nor  star  was  to  be  seen ;  a  sultry,  depressing  temperature 
prevailed ;  and  the  livid  looks  of  the  inhabitants  bore  witness 
to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.* 

Leaving  the  island  of  Buena  Vista  on  the  5th  of  July, 
Columbus  stood  to  the  south-west,  intending  to  continue  on 
until  he  foimd  himself  under  the  equinoctial  line.  The  cur- 
rents, however,  which  ran  to  the  north  and  north-west  among 
these  islands  impeded  his  ])rogiess,  and  kept  him  for  two  days 
in  sight  of  the  Island  del  Fucgo.  The  volcanic  summit  of 
this  island,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  resembled  a  church 
with  a  lofty  steeple,  and  which  was  said  at  times  to  emit 
smoke  and  flames,  was  the  last  point  discerned  of  the  Old 
World. 

Continuing  to  the  south-west,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues,  he  found  himself,  on  the  1 3th  of  July,  accord- 
ing to  his  obser^'ations,  in  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
He  had  entered  that  region  which  extends  for  eight  or  ten 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  Is  known  among  seamen 
by  the  name  of  the  calm  latitudes.  The  trade-winds  from  the 
south-east  and  north-east,  meeting  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  equator,  neutralize  each  other,  and  a  steady  calmness  of 
the  elements  is  produced.  The  whole  sea  is  like  a  mirror, 
and  vessels  remain  almost  motionless,  with  flapping  sails ;  the 
crews  panting  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  unmitigated 
by  any  refreshing  breesie.  Weeks  are  sometimes  employed 
in  crossing  this  torpid  tract  of  the  ocean. 

The  weather  for  some  time  past  had  been  cloudy  and 
oppressive;  but  on  the  13th  there  was  a  bright  and  burning 
sun.  The  wind  suddenly  fell,  and  a  dead,  sultry  calm  com- 
menced, which  lasted  for  eight  days.  The  air  was  like  a 
furnace ;  the  tar  melted,  the  scaras  of  the  ship  yawned ;  the 
salt  meat  became  putrid ;  the  wheat  was  parched  as  if  with 
fire ;  the  hoops  shrank  from  the  wine  and  water  casks,  some  of 
which  lepked,  and  others  burst ;  while  the  heat  in  the  holds 
of  the  vessels  was  so  suflucating,  that  no  one  could  remain 
*  Hi«t.  del  AlmirAt.tc,  cap,  65. 
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below  a  sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  damage  that  was  taking^ 
place.  The  mariners  lost  all  strength  and  spirits,  and  sank 
under  the  oppressive  heat.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of 
the  torrid  zone  was  about  to  be  realized ;  and  that  they  were 
approaching  a  fiery  region,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exist.  It  is  ti-ue  the  heavens  were,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  overcast,  and  there  were  drizzling  showers;  but  the 
atmosphere  was  close  and  stifling,  and  there  was  that  com- 
bination of  heat  and  moisture  which  relaxes  all  the  energies 
of  the  human  frame. 

During  this  time,  the  admiral  suffered  extremely  from  the 
gout,  but,  as  usual,  the  activity  of  his  mind,  heightened  by 
his  anxiety,  allowed  him  no  indulgence  nor  repose.  He  was 
in  an  unknown  part  of  the  ocean,  where  everything  depended 
upon  his  vigilance  and  sagacity ;  and  was  continually  watch- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  elements,  and  looking  out  for  signs 
of  land.  Finding  the  heat  so  intolerable,  he  altered  his 
course,  and  steered  to  the  south-west,  hoping  to  find  a  milder 
temperature  farther  on,  even  under  the  same  parallel.  He 
had  observed,  in  his  previous  voyages,  that  after  sailing^ 
westward  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  Azores,  a  wonderful 
change  took  place  in  the  sea  and  sky,  both  becoming  serene 
and  bland,  and  the  air  temperate  and  refreshing.  He  ima- 
gined that  a  peculiar  mildness  and  suavity  prevailed  over  a 
great  tract  of  ocean,  extending  from  north  to  south,  into 
which  the  navigator,  sailing  from  east  to  west,  would  sud- 
denly enter,  as  if  crossing  a  line.  The  event  seemed  to  justify 
his  theory,  for  after  making  their  way  slowly  for  some  time 
to  the  westward,  through  an  ordeal  of  heats  and  calms,  with 
a  murky,  stifling  atmosphere,  the  ships  all  at  once  emerged 
into  a  genial  region,  a  pleasant  cooling  breeze  played  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  gently  filled  their  sails,  the  close  and 
drizzling  clouds  broke  away,  the  sky  became  serene  and  clear, 
and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  all  its  splendour,  but  nc  longer 
with  a  burning  heat. 

Columbus  had  intended,  on  reaching  this  temperate  tract» 
to  have  stood  once  more  to  the  south  and  then  westward  ;  but 
the  late  parching  weather  had  opened  the  seams  of  his  ships, 
and  caused  them  to  leak  excessively,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  a  harbour  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they  might  be 
refitted.  Much  of  the  provisions  also  was  spoiled,  and  the 
WRter  aewrly  exhauit«4.    Ue  kept  on  tlierefore  directly  to 
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the  west,  trusting,  from  the  flights  of  birds  and  other  favour- 
able indications,  he  should  soon  arrive  at  land.  Day  after 
day  passed  without  his  expectations  being  realized.  The  dis- 
t,  ^sses  of  his  men  became  continually  more  urgent ;  where- 
fore, supposing  himself  in  the  longitude  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  he  bore  away  towards  the  northward  in  search  of 
them.* 

On  the  31st  of  July,  there  was  not  above  one  cask  of  water 
remaining  in  each  ship,  when,  about  mid-day,  a  mariner  at 
the  mast-head  beheld  the  summits  of  three  mountains  rising 
above  the  horizon,  and  gave  the  joyful  cry  of  land.  As  the 
ships  drew  nearer,  it  was  seen  that  tli(>so  mountains  were 
united  at  the  base.  Columbus  had  determined  to  give  the 
first  land  he  should  behold  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The 
appearance  of  these  three  mountains  united  into  one,  struck 
him  as  a  singular  coincidence  ;  and,  with  a  solemn  (iTlilig  of 
devotion,  he  gave  the  island  the  name  of  La  Trinidad,  whicli 
it  bears  at  the  present  day.f 

CHAPTER  II.— [1498.] 

Shaping  his  course  for  the  island,  Columbus  approached 
its  eastern  extremity,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Punta  de 
la  Galera,  from  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  resembled  a  galley 
under  sail.  He  was  obliged  to  coast  for  five  leagues  along 
the  southern  shore,  before  he  could  find  safe  anchorage.  On 
the  following  day  (August  1 ,)  he  continued  coasting  westward, 
in  search  of  water  and  a  convenient  harbour  where  the  vessels 
might  be  careened.  He  was  surprised  at  the  verdure  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  having  expected  to  find  it  more 
parched  and  sterile  as  he  approached  the  equator ;  whereas 
he  beheld  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  luxuriant  forests,  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  sea-side,  with  fountains  and  running  streams. 
The  shores  were  low  and  uninhabited,  but  the  country  rose  in 
the  interior,  was  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  enlivened  by 
hamlets  and  scattered  habitations.  In  a  word,  the  softness 
and  purity  of  the  climate,  una  the  verdure,  freshness,  and 
sweetness  of  the  country,  appeared  to  him  to  equal  the  de- 
lights of  early  spring  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Valencia.  J 

Anchoring  at  a  point  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Punta 
de  la  Playa,  he  sent  the  boats  on  shore  for  water.     They 

•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  67.        f  Ibid.,  ubi  sup.  t  better  of 

ColumbuH  to  the  Sovereigns  from  Hiapaniola,  Navarrcte,  Colec.  torn.  L 
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found  an  abundant  and  limpid  brook,  at  which  they  filled 
their  casks,  but  there  was  no  safe  harbour  for  the  vessels,  nor 
could  they  meet  with  any  of  the  islanders,  though  they  found 
prints  of  footsteps,  and  various  fishing  implements,  left  be- 
hind in  the  hurry  of  flight.  There  were  tracts  also  of  animals, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  goats,  but  which  must  have  been 
(leer,  with  which,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the  island 
abounded. 

While  coasting  the  island,  Columbus  beheld  land  to  the 
south,  stretching  to  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
leagues.  It  was  that  low  tract  of  coast  intersected  by  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Oronoco,  but  the  admiral,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  an  island,  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Isla  Santa ; 
little  imagining  that  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  that 
continent,  that  Terra  Firma,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
his  earnest  search. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  he  continued  on  to  the  south-west 
point  of  Trinidad,  which  he  called  Point  Arenal.  It  stretched 
towards  a  corresponding  point  of  Terra  Firma,  making  a  nar- 
row pass,  with  a  high  rock  in  the  centre,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  El  Gallo.  Near  this  pass  the  ships  cast  anchor. 
As  they  were  approaching  this  place,  a  large  canoe,  with 
five-and-twenty  Indians,  put  off  from  the  shore,  but  paused 
on  coming  within  bow-shot,  and  hailed  the  ships  in  a  lan- 
guage which  no  one  on  board  understood.  Columbus  tried 
to  allure  the  savages  on  board,  by  friendly  signs,  by  the  dis- 
play of  looking-glasses,  basins  of  polished  metal,  and  various 
glittering  trinkets,  but  all  in  vai'.i.  They  remained  gazing  in 
mute  wonder  for  above  two  hours,  with  their  paddles  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  take  flight  on  the  least  attempt  to  approach 
them.  They  were  all  young  mon,  well  formed,  and  naked, 
excepting  bands  and  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and 
coloured  cloths  of  the  same  about  their  loins.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  feathered  and  tipped 
•ivith  bone,  and  they  had  bucklers,  an  i^rticle  of  armour  seen 
for  the  first  time  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

Finding  all  other  means  to  attract  them  ineffectual,  Colum- 
bus now  tried  the  power  of  music.  He  knew  the  fondness  of 
the  Indians  for  dances  executed  to  the  sount^  of  tht!r  rude 
drums,  and  the  chant  of  their  traditional  ballau  >.  He  ordered 
something  similar  to  be  executed  on  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
where,  while  one  man  song  to  the  beat  of  th?  tabor,  and  the 
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sound  of  other  musical  instnmients,  the  ship-boys  danced, 
after  the  popular  Spanish  fashion.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
this  symphony  strike  up,  than  the  Indians,  mistaking  it  for  a 
signal  of  hostilities,  put  their  bucklers  on  their  arms,  seized 
their  bows,  and  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows.  This  rude  saluta- 
tion was  immediately  answered  by  the  discharge  of  a  couple 
of  cross-bows,  which  put  the  auditors  to  flight,  and  concluded 
this  singular  entertainment. 

Though  thus  shy  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  they  approached 
one  of  the  caravels  without  hesitation,  and,  running  under  the 
stern,  had  a  parley  with  the  pilot,  who  gave  a  cap  and  mantle 
to  the  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  chieftain.  He  received 
the  presents  with  great  delight,  inviting  the  pilot  by  signs  to 
come  to  land,  where  he  should  be  well  entertained,  and  re- 
ceive great  presents  in  return.  On  his  appearing  to  consent, 
they  went  to  shore  to  wait  for  him.  The  pilot  put  off  in  the 
boat  of  the  caravel  to  ask  permission  of  the  admiral ;  but  the 
Indians,  seeing  him  go  on  board  of  the  hostile  ship,  suspected 
some  treachery,  and  springing  into  their  canoe,  darted  away, 
nor  was  any  thing  more  seen  of  them.* 

The  complexion  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  these 
savages  caused  much  surprise  and  speculation  in  the  mind  of 
Columbus.  Supposing  himself  in  the  seventh  degree  of  lati- 
tude, though  actually  in  the  tenth,  he  expected  to  find  the 
inhabitants  similar  to  the  natives  of  Africa  under  the  same 
parallel,  who  were  black  and  ill-shaped,  with  crisped  hair,  or 
rather  wool ;  whereas  these  were  well  formed,  had  long  hair, 
and  were  even  fairer  than  those  more  distant  from  the  equator. 
The  climate,  also,  instead  of  being  hotter  as  he  approached 
the  equinoctial,  appeared  more  temperate.  He  was  now  in 
the  dog-days,  yet  the  nights  and  mornings  were  so  cool  that 
it  was  necessary  to  use  covering  as  in  winter.  This  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  tonid  zone,  especially  in  calm 
weather,  when  there  is  no  wind,  for  nature,  by  heavy  dews 
in  the  long  nights  of  those  latitudes,  cools  and  refreshes  the 
earth  after  the  great  heats  of  the  day.  Columbus  was  at  first 
greatly  perplexed  by  these  contradictions  to  the  course  of 
nature  as  observed  in  the  Old  World;  they  were  in  opposi- 
tion, also,  to  the  expectations  he  had  founded  on  the  theory  of 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88.  P.  Martyr,  decad.  1 .  lib.  vi.  Las  Casas, 
Hiet.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  138.  MS.  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Castilian 
Sovereigns,  Navarrete,  Colec,  torn.  i. 
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Ferrer  the  lapidary,  but  they  gradually  contributed  to  tbe 
formation  of  a  theory  which  was  sprinping  up  in  his  active 
imagination,  and  which  will  be  presently  shown. 

After  anchoring  at  Point  Arenal,  the  crews  were  pennitted 
to  land  and  refresh  themselves.  There  were  no  runs  oi'  water, 
but  by  sinking  pits  in  the  sond  they  soon  obtained  sufficient 
to  fill  the  casks.  The  anchorage  at  this  place,  however,  was 
extremely  insecure.  A  rapid  current  set  from  the  eastward 
through  the  strait  formed  by  the  main-land  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  flowing,  as  Columbus  observed,  night  and  day,  with 
as  much  fury  as  the  Guadalquiver  when  swollen  by  floods. 
In  the  pass  between  Point  Arenal  and  its  correspondent  point, 
the  confined  cun*ent  boiled  and  raged  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  thought  it  was  crossed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  and  shoals,  pre- 
renting  all  entrance,  with  others  extending  beyond,  over  which 
the  waters  roared  like  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore.  To  this 
pass,  from  its  angry  and  dangerous  appearance,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Boca  del  Sierpe  (the  Mouth  of  the  Serpent).  He 
thus  found  himself  placed  between  two  difficulties.  The  con- 
tinual current  from  the  east  seemed  to  prevent  all  return, 
while  the  rocks  which  appeared  to  beset  the  pass  threatened 
destruction  if  he  should  proceed.  Being  on  board  his  ship, 
late  at  night,  kept  awake  by  painfid  illness  and  an  anxious 
and  watchful  spirit,  he  heard  a  terrible  roaring  from  the 
south,  and  beheld  the  sea  heaped  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  great 
ridge  or  hill,  the  height  of  the  ship,  covered  with  foam,  and 
rolling  towards  him  with  a  tremendous  uproar.  As  this  fu- 
rious surge  approached,  rendered  more  terrible  in  appearance 
by  the  obscurity  of  night,  he  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his 
vessels.  His  own  ship  was  suddenly  lifted  up  to  such  a  height 
that  he  dreaded  lest  it  should  be  overturned  or  cast  upon  the 
rocks,  while  another  of  the  ships  was  torn  violently  from  her 
anchorage.  The  crews  were  for  a  time  in  great  consterna- 
tion, fearing  they  should  be  swallowed  up ;  but  the  moun- 
tainous surge  passed  on,  and  gradually  subsided,  after  a 
violent  contest  with  the  counter-current  of  the  strait.*  This 
sudden  rush  of  water,  it  is  supposed,  was  caused  by  the  swell- 
ing of  one  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Faria, 
and  which  were  as  yet  unknown  to  Columbus. 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  Navarrete,  Colec, 
torn.  i.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  Hist,  del  Almi- 
rante,  cap.  69. 
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Anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood, he  sent  the  boats  on  the  following  morning  to  sound 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  Boca  del  Sierpe,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  ]X)68ible  for  ships  to  pass  through  to  the  north- 
ward. To  his  great  joy,  they  returned  with  a  report  that 
there  were  several  fathoms  of  water,  and  currents  and  eddies 
setting  both  ways,  either  to  enter  or  return.  A  favourable 
breeze  prevailing,  he  immediately  made  sail,  and  passing 
through  the  formidable  strait  in  safety,  found  himself  in  a 
tranquil  expanse  beyond. 

He  was  now  on  the  inner  side  of  Trinidad.  To  his  left 
spread  the  broad  gulf  since  known  by  the  name  of  Paria, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  open  sea,  but  was  surprised,  on 
tasting  it,  to  find  the  water  fresh.  He  continued  northward, 
towards  a  mountain  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  island, 
about  fourteen  leagues  from  Point  Arenal.  Here  he  beheld 
two  lofty  capes  opposite  each  other,  one  on  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  the  other  to  the  west,  on  the  long  promontory  of 
Paria,  which  stretches  from  the  mainland  and  forms  the 
northern  side  of  the  gulf,  but  which  Columbus  mistook  for  an 
island,  and  named  Isla  de  Gracia. 

Between  these  capes  there  was  another  pass,  which  ap- 
peared even  more  dangerous  than  the  Boca  del  Siei-pe,  being 
beset  with  rocks,  among  which  the  current  forced  its  way 
with  roaring  turbulence.  To  this  pass  Columbus  gave  the 
name  of  Boca  del  Dragon.  Not  choosing  to  encounter  its 
apparent  dangers,  he  turned  northward,  on  Sunday,  the  5th 
of  August,  and  steered  along  the  inner  side  of  the  supposed 
island  of  Gracia,  intending  to  keep  on  until  he  came  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  then  to  stiike  northward  into  the  free  and  open 
ocean,  and  shape  his  course  for  Hispaniola. 

It  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  coast,  indented  with  fine  har- 
bours lying  close  ot  each  other ;  the  country  cultivated  in 
many  places,  in  others  cohered  with  fruit  trees  and  stately 
forests,  and  watered  by  frequent  streams.  What  greatly- 
astonished  Columbus,  was  still  co  find  the  water  fresh,  and 
that  it  grew  more  and  more  so  the  farther  he  proceeded ;  it 
being  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  various  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  this  gulf  are  swollen  by  rains,  and  pour 
forth  such  quantities  of  fresh  water  as  to  conquer  the  saltness 
of  the  ocean.  He  was  also  surprised  at  the  placidity  of  the 
sea,  which  appeared  as  tranquil  and  safe  as  one  vast  harbour, 
so  that  there  was  no  need  of  seeking  a  port  to  anchor  in. 
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LIFE  AKD  Y0TA0I8   OF  COLUMBUS. 


As  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  people  of  this  port  of  the  New  World.  The  shores 
which  he  had  visited,  though  occasionally  cultivated,  were 
silent  and  deserted,  and,  excepting  the  fugitive  party  in  tho 
canoe  at  Point  Arenal,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  natives. 
After  sailing  several  leagues  along  the  coast,  he  anchored  on 
Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  at  a  place  where  there  appeared 
signs  of  cultivation,  and  sent  the  boats  on  shore.  They  found 
recent  traces  of  people,  but  not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen. 
The  coast  was  hiUy,  covered  with  beautiful  and  fruitful 
groves,  and  abounding  with  monkeys.  Continuing  further 
westward,  to  where  the  country  was  more  level,  Columbus 
anchored  in  a  river. 

Immediately  a  canoe,  with  three  or  four  Indians,  came  off 
to  the  caravel  nearest  to  the  shore,  the  captain  of  which,  pre- 
tending a  desire  to  accon  pany  them  to  land,  c^rang  into  tneir 
canoe,  overturned  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  seamen, 
secured  the  Indians  as  they  were  swimming.  When  brought 
to  the  admiral,  he  gave  them  beads,  hawks'-bells,  and  sugar, 
and  sent  them  highly  gratified  on  shore,  where  many  of  their 
countrymen  were  assembled.  This  kind  treatment  had  the 
usual  effect.  Such  of  the  natives  as  had  canoes,  came  off  to 
the  ships  with  the  fullest  confidence.  They  were  tall  of 
stature,  finely  formed,  and  free  and  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments. Tlieir  hair  was  long  and  straight :  some  wore  it  cut 
short,  but  none  of  them  braided  it,  as  was  the  custom  among 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  They  were  armed  with  bows, 
arrows,  and  targets ;  the  men  wore  cotton  cloths  about  their 
heads  and  loins,  beautifullv  wrought  with  various  colours,  so 
as  at  a  distance  to  look  like  silk ;  but  the  women  were  en- 
tirely naked.  They  brought  bread,  maize,  and  other  eat- 
ables, with  different  kinds  of  beverage,  some  white,  made 
from  maize,  and  resembling  beer,  and  others  green,  of  a 
vinous  flavour,  and  expressed  firom  various  firuits.  They  ap- 
peared to  iudge  of  everything  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  others 
examine  objects  by  the  sight  or  touch.  When  they  approached 
a  boat,  they  smelt  to  it,  and  then  to  the  people.  In  like  man- 
ner every  thing  that  was  given  them  was  tried.  They  set  but 
little  value  upon  beads,  but  were  extravagantly  delighted  with 
hawks' -bells.  Brass  was  also  held  in  high  estimation ;  they 
appeared  to  find  something  extremely  grateful  in  the  smell  of 
it,  and  called  it  Turey,  si§^ying  that  it  was  firom  the  skies.* 
*  HerrttB,  Hist  Ind.,  dscMl.  i.  Ub.  iU.  cap.  11. 
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From  these  Indians  Columbus  understood  that  the  name  of 
their  countrr  was  Poria,  and  that  farther  to  the  west  he 
would  find  it  more  populous.  Taking  several  of  them  to 
serve  as  guides  and  mediators,  he  proceeded  eight  leagues 
westward  to  a  point  which  he  called  Aguja,  or  the  Needle. 
Here  he  arrived  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the 
day  dawned  he  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  tlie  country. 
It  was  cultivated  in  many  places,  highly  populous,  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  vegetation;  habitations  were  in- 
terspersed among  groves  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers ;  grape- 
vines entwined  themselves  among  the  trees,  and  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage  fluttered  from  branch  to  branch,  llie  air 
was  temperate  and  bland,  and  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  and  blossoms;  and  numerous  fountains  and  limpid 
streams  kept  up  a  universal  verdure  and  freshness.  Columbus 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  The  Gardens. 

The  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers,  in  canoes,  of  supe- 
rior construction  to  those  hitherto  seen,  being  very  large  and 
light,  with  a  cabin  in  the  centre  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
owner  and  his  family.  They  invited  Columbus,  in  the  name 
of  their  king,  to  come  to  land.  Many  of  them  had  collars 
and  burnished  plates  about  their  necks  of  that  inferior  kind 
of  gold  called  by  the  Indians  guanin.  They  said  that  it 
came  fi*om  a  high  land,  which  they  pointed  out,  at  no  great 
distance,  to  the  west,  but  intimated  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  there,  either  because  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals,  or 
the  place  infested  by  venomous  animals.*  But  what  aroused 
the  attention  and  awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  the  sight  of  strings  of  pearls  around  the  arms  of  some  of 
the  natives.  These,  they  informed  Columbus,  were  procured 
on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  northern  side  of  Paria,  which  he  still 
supposed  to  be  an  island ;  and  they  showed  the  mother-of- 
pearl  shells  whence  they  had  been  taken.  Anxious  for 
further  information,  and  to  procure  specimens  of  these  pearls 
to  send  to  Spain,  he  despatched  the  boats  to  shore.  A  multi- 
tude of  the  natives  came  to  the  beach  to  receive  them,  headed 
by  the  chief  cacique  and  his  son.  'lliey  treated  the  Spaniard*! . 
with  profound  reverence,  as  beings  descended  from  heaven, 
and  conducted  them  to  a  spacious  house,  the  residence  of  the 

*  Letter  of  Colttmbas  to  the  CsitUian  Sovereigns,  Nsvanrete,  Colcc.« 
tom.  i.  p.  263. 
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<iacique,  where  they  were  regaled  with  bread  and  Tarious 
firuits  of  excellent  flavour,  and  the  different  kinds  of  beverage 
already  mentioned.  While  they  were  in  the  house,  the  men 
remained  together  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  women  at  the 
other.  After  they  had  finished  their  collation  at  the  house  of 
the  cacique,  they  were  taken  to  that  of  his  son,  where  a  like 
repast  was  set  before  them.  These  people  were  remarkably 
affable,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  possessed  a  more  in- 
trepid and  martial  air  and  spirit  than  the  natives  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola.  They  were  fairer,  Columbus  observes,  than  any 
he  had  yet  seen,  though  so  near  to  the  equinoctial  line,  wh^e 
he  had  expected  to  find  them  of  the  colour  of  Ethiopians. 
Many  ornaments  of  gold  were  seen  among  them,  but  all  of  an 
inferior  quality :  one  Indian  had  a  piece  of  the  size  of  an 
apple.  They  had  various  kinds  of  domesticated  parrots,  one 
of  a  light-green  colour,  with  a  yellow  neck,  and  the  tips  of 
the  wings  of  a  bright  red ;  others  of  the  size  of  domestic 
fowls,  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  exceptii^  some  azure  feathers  in 
the  wings.  These  they  readily  gave  to  the  Spaniards ;  but 
what  the  latter  most  coveted  were  the  pearls,  of  which  they 
saw  many  necklaces  and  bracelets  among  the  Indian  women. 
The  latter  gladly  gave  them  in  exchange  for  hawks' -bells  or 
any  article  of  brass,  and  several  specimens  of  fine  pearls  were 
procured  for  the  admiral  to  send  to  the  sovereigns.* 

The  kindness  and  amity  of  this  people  were  heightened  by 
an  intelligent  demeanour  and  a  martial  frankness.  They 
seemed  worthy  of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabited.  It 
was  a  cause  of  great  concern  both  to  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other's  language.  They 
conversed,  however,  bv  signs ;  mutual  good-wUl  made  their 
intercourse  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  at  the  hour  of  vespers  the 
Spaniards  returned  on  board  of  their  ships,  highly  gratified 
with  their  entertainment. 

CHAPTER  III.— [1498.] 

The  quantity  of  fine  pearls  found  among  the  natives  of 
Faria  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
Columbus.  It  appeared  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  Ferrer, 
the  learned  jeweller,  that,  as  he  approached  the  equator,  he 
would  find  the  most  rare  and  pi'eeious  productions  of  nature. 

*  Letter  of  Colambai.  Herren,  Hist.  Ind,  deoMU  i.  Ubw  iU.  osp.  11. 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  70. 
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His  active  imf^;ination,  with  its  intuitive  rapidity,  seized  upon 
every  circumstance  in  unison  with  his  wishes,  and,  combining 
them,  drew  thence  the  most  brilliant  inferences.  He  had 
read  in  Pliny  that  pearls  are  generated  from  drops  of  dew 
which  fall  into  the  mouths  of  oysters  :  if  so,  what  place  could 
be  more  propitious  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  than 
the  coast  of  Paria  ?  The  dew  in  those  parts  was  heavy  and 
abundant,  and  the  oysters  were  so  plentiful  that  they  clustered 
about  the  roots  and  pendant  branches  of  the  mangrove  trees 
which  grew  within  the  mai^n  of  the  tranquil  sea.  When  a 
branch  which  had  drooped  for  a  time  in  the  water  was  drawn 
forth,  it  was  found  covered  with  oysters.  Las  Casas,  noticing 
this  sanguine  conclusion  of  Columbus,  observes  that  the  shell- 
fish here  spoken  of  are  not  of  the  kind  which  produce  pearl, 
for  that  those  by  a  natural  instinct,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
precious  charge,  hide  themselves  in  the  deepest  water.* 

Still  imagining  the  coast  of  Paria  to  be  an  island,  and 
anxious  to  circumnavigate  it,  and  arrive  at  the  place  where 
these  pearls  were  said  by  the  Indians  to  abound,  Columbus 
left  the  Gardens  on  the  1 0th  of  August,  and  continued  coasting 
westward  within  the  gulf,  in  search  of  an  outlet  to  the  north. 
He  observed  portions  of  Terra  Firma  appearing  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  which  he  supposed  to  be  islands,  and  called 
them  Isabeta  and  Tramontana,  and  fancied  that  the  desired 
outlet  to  the  sea  must  lie  b  tween  them.  As  he  advanced, 
however,  he  foimd  the  water  continually  growing  shallower 
and  fresher,  until  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  any  forther  with 
his  ship,  which,  he  observed,  was  of  too  great  a  size  for  expe- 
ditions of  this  kind,  being  of  an  hundred  tons  burden,  and 
requiring  three  fathoms  of  water.  He  came  to  anchor,  there- 
fore, and  sent  a  light  caravel  called  the  Correo,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  between  the  sup- 
posed islands.  The  caravel  returned  on  the  following  day,  report- 
ing that  at  the  western  end  of  the  gulf  there  was  an  opening  of 
two  lei^es,  which  led  into  an  inner  and  circular  gulf,  surrounded 
by  four  openings,  apparently  smaller  gulfs,  or  rather  mouths  of 
rivers,  from  which  flowed  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  that 
sweetened  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  fact,  from  one  of  these 
moutln  issued  the  great  river  the  Cuparipari,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Paria.  To  this  inner  and  circular  gulf  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  the  Oulf  of  Pearls,  through  a  mistaken 
*  Lu  Cmu,  Hiflt.  Ind.,  cap.  186. 
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idea  that  they  abounded  in  its  waters,  though  none,  in  &ct, 
are  found  there.  He  still  imagined  that  the  four  openings  of 
which  the  mariners  spoke  might  be  intervals  between  isUmds, 
though  they  affirmed  that  all  the  land  he  saw  was  connected.* 
As  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  westward  with  his 
ships,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  his  course,  and  seek 
an  exit  to  the  north  by  the  Boca  del  Dragon.  He  would 
gladly  have  continued  for  some  time  to  explore  this  coast,  for 
he  considered  himself  in  one  of  those  opulent  regions  described 
as  the  most  favoured  upon  earth,  and  which  increase  in  riches 
towards  the  equator.  Imperious  considerations,  however, 
compelled  him  to  shorten  his  voyage,  and  hasten  to '  St. 
Domingo.  The  sea-stores  of  his  ship  were  almost  exhausted, 
and  the  various  supplies  for  the  colony  with  which  they  were 
freighted  were  in  danger  of  spoiling.  He  was  suffering,  also, 
extremely  in  his  health.  Besides  the  gout,  which  had  ren- 
dered him  a  cripple  for  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  he  was 
afflicted  by  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  caused  by  fatigue  and 
over-watching,  which  almost  deprived  him  of  sight.  Even 
the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he  observes,  in  which  he 
was  three  and  thirty  days  almost  without  sleep,  had  not  so 
injured  his  eyes  and  disordered  his  frame,  or  caused  him  so 
much  painful  suffering,  as  the  present.f 

On  the  1 1th  of  August,  therefore,  he  set  sail  eastward  for 
the  Boca  del  Dragon,  and  was  borne  along  with  great  velocity 
by  the  currents,  which,  however,  prevented  him  from  landing 
again  at  his  favourite  spot,  the  Gardens.  On  Sunday  the  13th 
he  anchored  near  to  the  Boca,  in  a  fine  harbour,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Qatos,  from  a  species  of  monkey 
called  gato  paulo,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounded. 
On  the  margin  of  the  sea  he  perceived  many  trees  which,  as 
he  thought,  produced  the  mirabolane,  a  fruit  only  found 
in  the  countries  of  the  East.  There  were  great  numbers  also 
of  mangroves  gp'owing  within  the  water,  with  oysters  clinging 
to  their  branches,  their  mouths  open,  as  he  supposed,  to 
receive  the  dew,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  transfoimed  to 
pearls.^ 

On  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  August,  towards 
noon,  the  ships  approached  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  and  pre- 

;    *  Hilt,  del  Almirante.  cap.  78. 
t  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns,  Ksrarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  252. 
t  HerrerSy  HUt.  Ind.,  decad.  L  lib.  ill  cap.  10. 
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pared  to  venture  through  that  formidable  pass.    The  distance 
from  Cape  Boto,  at  the  end  of  Poria,  and  Cape  Lapa,  the 
extremity  of  Trinidad,  is  about  five  leagues;   but  in  the 
interval  there  were  two  islands,  which  Columbus  named 
Caracol  and  Delphin.     Tlie  impetuous  body  of  fresh  water 
which  flows  through  the  gulf,  particularly  in  the  rainy  months 
of  July  and  August,  is  confined  at  the  narrow  outlets  between 
these  islands,  where  it  causes  a  turbulent  sea,  foaming  and 
roaring  as  if  breaking  over  rocks,  and  rendering  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  gulf  extremely  dangerous.     The  horrors  and 
perils  of  such  places  are  always  tenfold  to  discoverers,  who 
nave  no  chart,  nor  pilot,  nor  advice  of  previous  voyager,  to 
guide  them.     Columbus,  at  first,  apprehended  sunken  rocks 
and  shoals,  but  on  attentively  considering  the  commotion  of 
the  strait,  he  attributed  it  to  the  conflict  between  the  prodi- 
gious body  of  fi*esh  water  setting  through  the  gulf  and 
struggling  for  an  outlet,  and  the  tide  of  salt  water  struggling 
to  enter.     The  ships  had  scarcely  ventured  into  the  fearful 
channel  when  the  wind  died  away,  and  they  were  in  danger 
every  moment  of  being  thrown  upon  the  rocks  or  sands.    The 
current  of  fresh  water,  however,  gained  the  victory,  and 
carried  them  safely  through.     The  admiral  when  once  more  in 
the  open  sea,  congratulated  himself  upon  his  escape  horn  this 
perilous  strait,  which,  he  observes,  might  well  be  called  the 
Mouth  of  the  Dragon.* 

He  now  stood  to  the  westward,  running  along  the  outer 
coast  of  Paria,  still  supposing  it  an  island,  and  intending 
to  visit  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  which  he  imagined  to  be  at  the 
end  of  it,  opening  to  the  sea.  He  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  this  great  body  of  fresh  water  proceeded  from  rivers, 
as  the  crew  of  the  caravel  Correohad  afiirmed,  for  it  appeared 
to  him  impossible  that  the  streams  of  mere  ishinds,  as  he  sup- 
posed the  surrounding  lands,  could  furnish  such  a  prodigious 
Tolume  of  water. 

On  leaving  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  he  saw  to  the  north-east, 
many  leagues  distant,  two  islands,  which  he  called  Assumption 
and  Conception, — ^probably  those  now  known  as  Tobago  and 
Granada.  In  his  course  along  the  northern  coast  of  Paria  he 
saw  several  other  small  islands,  and  many  fine  harbours,  to 
some  of  which  he  gave  names,  but  they  have  ceased  to  be 
known  by  them.  On  the  15th  he  discovered  the  islands  of 
*  Herrersy  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill  cap.  11. 
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Max^rita  and  Cubagaa,  afterwards  fiimoiis  for  tbeir  pearl- 
fishery.  The  island  of  Mai^rita,  about  fifteen  leagues  in 
length  and  six  in  breadth,  was  well  peopled.  The  little  island 
of  Cubagua,  lying  between  it  and  the  main  land,  and  only 
about  four  leagues  from  the  latter,  was  dry  and  sterile,  withr 
tnit  either  wood  or  fresh  water,  but  possessing  a  good  harbour. 
On  approaching  this  island,  the  admiral  beheld  a  number  of 
Indians  fishing  for  pearls,  who  made  for  the  land.  A  boat 
being  sent  to  communicate  with  them,  one  of  the  sailors 
noticed  many  strings  of  pearls  round  the  neck  of  a  female. 
Having  a  plate  of  Valencia  ware,  a  kind  of  porcelain  painted 
and  varnished  with  gaudy  colours,  he  broke  it,  and  presented 
the  pieces  to  the  In^an  woman,  who  gave  him  in  exchange  a 
considerable  number  of  her  pearls.  These  he  carried  to  the 
admiral,  who  immediately  sent  persons  on  shore,  well  pro- 
Tided  with  Valencian  plates  and  hawks'-bells,  for  which  i|i  a 
little  time,  he  procured  about  three  pounds'  weight  of  pearls, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  very  large  size,  and  were  sent  by  him 
afterwards  to  the  sovereigns  as  specimens.* 

There  was  great  temptati(»i  to  visit  other  spots,  which  the 
Indians  mentioned  as  abounding  in  pearls.  The  coast  of 
Paria,  also,  continued  extending  to  the  westward  as  &r  as  tljue 
«ye  could  reach,  rising  into  a  range  of  mountains,  and  pro- 
voking examination  to  ascertain  whether,  as  he  began  to 
think,  it  was  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Columbus  was 
compelled,  however,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to 
forego  this  most  interesting  investigation. 

The  malady  of  his  eyes  had  now  grown  so  virulent  that  he 
could  no  longor  take  observations  or  keep  a  look-out,  but  had 
to  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  pilots  and  mariners.  He  bore 
away,  therefore,  for  Hispauiola,  intending  to  repose  there 
from  the  toils  of  his  voyage,  and  to  recruit  his  health,  while 
he  should  smid  his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  to  complete  the 
discovery  of  this  important  country.  After  sailing  five  days 
to  the  north-west,  he  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola  en 
the  19th  of  August,  fifty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  rivor 
Oiema,  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  anchored  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  under  the  little  island  of  Beata. 

He  was  astonished  to  find  himself  so  mistaken  in  his  calcu- 
lations, and  so  far  below  his  destined  poi*t ;  but  he  attributed 
it  correctly  to  the  force  of  the  current  setting  out  of  the  Boca 
*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St  Domingo,  lib.  iil  j>.  169. 
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del  Dragon,  which,  while  he  had  lain-to  at  nights,  to  aroid 
running  on  rocks  and  shoals,  had  borne  his  ship  insensibly  to 
the  west.  This  current,  which  sets  across  the  Caribbean  sea, 
and  the  continuation  of  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  was  so  rapid,  that  on  the  1 5th,  though  the  wind 
was  but  moderate,  the  ships  had  made  seventy-five  leagues  in 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Columbus  attributed  to  the  violence 
of  this  current  the  formation  of  that  pass  called  the  Boca  del 
Dragon,  where  he  supposed  it  had  forced  its  way  through  a 
narrow  isthmus  that  formerly  connected  Trinidad  with  the 
extremity  of  Paria.  He  imagined,  also,  that  its  constant 
operation  had  worn  away  and  inundated  the  borders  of  the 
main  land,  gradually  producing  that  fringe  of  islands  which 
stretches  from  Trinidad  to  the  Lucayos  or  Bahamas,  and 
which,  according  to  his  idea,  had  originally  been  part  of  the 
solid  continent.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he  notices 
the  form  of  those  islands :  narrow  from  north  to  south,  and 
extending  in  length  from  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  the 
current.* 

The  island  of  Beata,  where  he  had  anchored,  is  about  thirty 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  river  Ozema,  where  he  expected  to 
find  the  new  sea-port  which  his  brother  had  been  instructed 
to  establish.  The  strong  and  steady  current  from  the  east, 
however,  and  the  prevalence  of  wmds  from  that  quarter, 
might  detain  him  for  a  long  time  at  the  island,  and  render 
the  remainder  of  his  voyage  i^ow  and  precarious.  He  sent  a 
boat  on  shore,  therefore,  to  procure  an  Indian  messenger  to 
take  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Adelantado.  Six  of  the 
natives  came  off  to  the  ships,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with  ? : 
Spanish  cross-bow.  The  admiral  was  alarmed  at  seeing  a 
weapon  of  the  kind  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian.  It  was 
not  an  article  of  traffic,  and  he  feared  could  only  have  fallen 
into  his  hands  by  the  death  of  some  Spaniard.f  He  appre- 
hended that  further  evils  had  befallen  the  settlement  during 
his  long  absence,  and  that  there  had  again  been  troubles  with 
the  natives. 

Having  dispatched  his  messenger,  he  made  sail,  and  arrived 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  tiie  30th  of  August.  He  was 
met  on  the  way  by  a  caravel,  on  board  of  which  was  the 
Adelantado,  who,  having  received  his  letter,  had  hastened 

*  Letter  to  the  King  and  Qneen,  Navarrete>  Colec.,  torn.  i. 
t  Las  Caaas,  Hist.  IncL.  Ub.  L  cap.  148. 
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forth  with  affectionate  ardour  to  welcome  his  arrival.  The 
meeting  of  the  brothers  was  a  cause  of  mutual  joy ;  they 
were  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  each  had  had  his  trials 
and  sufferings  during  their  long  separation,  and  each  looked 
with  confidence  to  the  other  for  comfort  and  relief.  Don 
Bartholomew  appears  to  have  always  had  great  deference  for 
the  brilliant  genius,  the  enlai^ed  mind,  and  the  commanding 
reputation  of  his  brother;  while  the  latter  placed  great 
reliance,  in  times  of  difficulty,  on  the  worldly  knowledge,  the 
indefatigable  activity,  and  the  lion-hearted  courage  of  the 
Adelantado. 

Columbus  arrived  almost  the  wreck  of  himself.  His 
voyages  were  always  of  a  nature  to  wear  out  the  human 
frame,  having  to  navigate  amidst  unknown  dangers,  and  to 
keep  anxious  watch,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers.  As 
age  and  infirmity  increased  upon  him,  these  trials  became  the 
more  severe.  His  constitution  must  originally  have  been 
wonderfully  vigorous ;  but  constitutions  of  this  powerful  kind, 
if  exposed  to  severe  hardships  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
when  the  frame  has  become  somewhat  rigid  and  imaccom- 
modating,  are  apt  to  be  suddenly  broken  up,  and  to  be  a  prey 
to  violent  aches  and  maladies.  In  this  last  voyage,  Columbus 
had  been  parched  and  consumed  by  fever,  racked  by  gout, 
and  his  whole  system  disordered  by  incessant  watchfulness ; 
he  came  into  port  haggard,  emaciated,  and  almost  blind.  His 
spirit,  however,  was,  as  usual,  superior  to  all  bodily  affliction 
or  decay,  and  he  looked  forward  with  magnificent  anticipa- 
tions to  the  result  of  his  recent  discoveries,  which  he  intended 
should  be  immediately  prosecuted  by  his  hardy  and  enter- 
prising brother. 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1498.] 

The  natural  phenomena  of  a  great  and  striking  nature 
presented  to  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  in  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  led  to  certain  sound  deductions  and  imaginative 
speculations.  The  immense  body  of  fresh  water  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  thence  rushing  into  the  ocean,  was  too 
vast  to  be  produced  by  an  island  or  by  islands.  It  must  be  the 
congregated  streams  of  a  great  extent  of  country  pouring 
forth  in  one  mighty  river,  and  the  land  necessary  to  furnish 
such  a  river,  must  be  a  continent.  He  now  supposed  that 
most  of  the  tracts  of  land  which  he  had  seen  about  the  Gulf, 
were  connected :  that  the  coast  of  Paria  extended  westward 
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far  beyond  a  chain  of  mountains  which  he  had  beheld  afar  off 
from  Mai^arita;  and  that  the  land  opposite  to  Trinidad, 
instead  of  being  an  island,  continued  to  the  south,  far  beyond 
the  equator,  into  that  hemisphere  hitherto  unknown  to  civilized 
man.  He  considered  all  this  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic 
continent ;  thus  presuming  that  the  greater  part  of  the  siufacc 
of  the  globe  was  firm  land.  In  this  last  opinion  he  found 
himself  supported  by  authors  of  the  highest  name,  both  ancient 
and  modem ;  among  whom  he  cites  Aristotle  and  Seneca, 
St.  Augustine,  and  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Aliaco.  Pie  lays  par- 
ticular stress  also  on  the  assertion  of  the  apocryphal  Esdras, 
that  of  seven  parts  of  the  world,  six  are  dry  laud,  and  one 
part  only  is  covered  with  water. 

The  land,  therefore,  sun'oundiug  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  was  but 
the  border  of  an  almost  boundless  continent,  stretching  far  to 
the  west  and  to  the  south,  including  the  most  precious  regions 
of  the  earth,  lying  imder  the  most  auspicious  stars  and 
benignant  skies,  but  as  yet  unknown  and  uncivilized,  free  to 
be  discovered  and  appropriated  by  any  Cliristian  nation. 
'*  May  it  please  our  Lord,"  he  exclaims  in  his  letter  to  the 
sovereigns,  *'  to  give  long  life  and  health  to  your  highnesses, 
that  you  may  prosecute  this  noble  enterprise,  in  which, 
methinks,  God  will  receive  great  service,  Spain  vast  increase 
of  grandeur,  and  all  Christians  much  consolation  and  delight, 
since  the  name  of  our  Saviour  will  be  divulged  throughout 
these  lands." 

Thus  far  the  deductions  of  Columbus,  though  sanguine, 
admit  of  little  cavil ;  but  he  carried  them  still  farther,  until 
they  ended  in  what  may  appear  to  some  mere  chimerical 
reveries.  In  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  he  stated  that,  on 
his  former  voyages,  when  he  steered  westward  from  the 
Azores,  he  had  observed,  after  sailing  about  a  himdred 
leagues,  a  sudden  and  great  change  in  the  sky  and  the  stars, 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  calmness  of  the  ocean. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  line  ran  from  north  to  south,  beyond  which 
everything  became  different.  The  needle  which  had  pre- 
viously inclined  toward  the  north-east,  now  varied  a  whole 
point  to  the  north-west.  The  sea,  hitherto  dear,  was  covered 
with  weeds,  so  dense,  that  in  his  first  voyage  he  htfd  expected 
to  run  aground  upon  shoals.  A  universal  tranquiUity  reigned 
throughout  the  elements,  and  the  climate  was  mild  and 
genial,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.    On  taking  his  astro- 
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nomical  observations  at  nigbt,  after  crossing  that  imaginaxy 
line,  the  north  star  appeared  to  him  to  describe  a  diurnal 
circle  in  the  heavens,  of  five  degrees  in  diameter. 

On  his  present  voyage  he  had  varied  his  route,  and  had 
run  southward  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  for  the  equi- 
noctial  line.  Before  reaching  it,  however,  the  heat  had 
become  insupportable,  and,  a  wind  springing  up  from  the 
east,  he  had  been  induced  to  strike  westward,  when  in  the 
parallel  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Guinea.  For  several  days  he  had 
been  almost  consumed  by  scorching  and  stifling  heat  under  a 
sultry  yet  clouded  sky,  and  in  a  drizzling  atmosphere,  until 
he  arrived  at  the  ideal  line  already  mentioned,  extending 
from  north  to  south.  Here  suddenly,  to  his  great  relief,  he 
had  emei^ed  into  serene  weather,  with  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  a 
sweet  and  temperate  atmosphere.  The  farther  he  had  pro- 
ceeded west,  the  more  pure  and  genial  he  had  found  the 
climate  ;  the  sea  tranquil,  the  breezes  soft  and  balmy.  All 
these  phenomena  coincided  with  those  he  had  remarked  at 
the  same  line,  though  farther  north,  in  his  former  voyages ; 
excepting  that  here  there  was  no  herbage  in  the  sea,  and  the 
movements  of  stars  were  different.  The  polar  star  appeared 
to  him  here  to  describe  a  diurnal  circle  of  ten  degrees  instead 
of  five ;  an  augmentation  which  struck  him  with  astonishment, 
but  which  he  says  he  ascertained  by  observations  taken  in 
different  nights,  with  his  quadrant.  Its  gn^atest  altitude  at 
the  former  place,  in  the  parallel  of  the  Azores,  he  had  found 
to  be  ten  degrees,  and  in  the  present  place  fifteen. 

From  these  and  other  circumstances,  he  was  inclined  to 
doubt  the  received  theory  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the 
earth.  Philosophers  had  described  it  as  spherical ;  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  part  of  the  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. The  ancient  part,  known  to  them,  he  had  no  doubt 
was  spherical,  but  he  now  supposed  the  real  form  of  the 
earth  to  be  that  of  a  pear,  one  part  much  more  elevated  than 
the  rest,  and  tapering  upward  toward  the  skies.  This  part  he 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interior  of  this  newly-found  continent, 
and  immediately  under  the  equator.  All  the  phenomena 
which  he  had  previously  noticed,  appeared  to  cori'oborate  this 
theory.  The  variations  which  he  had  observed  in  passing  the 
imaginary  line  running  from  north  to  south,  he  concluded  to 
be  caused  by  the  ships  having  arrived  at  this  supposed  swell- 
iBg  of  the  earth,  where  they  began  gently  to  mount  towards 
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the  skies  into  a  purer  and  more  celestial  atmosphere.** The 
Tariation  of  the  needle  he  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  being 
afibcted  by  the  coohiess  and  mildness  of  the  climate ;  varying 
to  the  north-west  in  proportion  as  the  ships  continued  onward 
in  their  ascent.!  So  also  the  altitude  of  the  north  star,  and 
the  circle  it  described  in  the  heavens,  appeared  to  be  greater, 
in  consequence  of  being  regarded  from  a  greater  elevation, 
less  obliquely,  and  through  a  purer  medium  of  atmosphere ; 
and  these  phenomena  would  be  found  to  increase  the  more 
the  navigator  approached  the  equator,  from  the  still-increasing 
eminence  of  this  part  of  the  earth. 

He  noticed,  also,  the  difference  of  climate,  vegetation,  and 
people,  of  this  part  of  the  New  World,  from  those  under  the 
same  parallel  in  A&ica.  There  the  heat  was  insupportable, 
the  land  parched  and  sterile,  the  inhabitants  were  black,  with 
crisped  wool,  ill-shapen  in  their  forms,  and  didl  and  brutal  in 
their  natures.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  sun  was 
in  Leo,  he  found  the  noontide  heat  moderate,  the  mornings 
and  evenings  fresh  and  cool,  the  country  green  and  fruitful, 
and  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  the  people  fairer  even  than 
those  in  the  lands  he  had  discovered  farther  north,  having 
long  hair,  with  well-proportioned  and  graceful  forms,  lively 
minds,  and  courageous  cUspositions.  All  this,  in  a  latitude  so 
near  to  the  equator,  he  attributed  to  the  superior  altitude  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  by  which  it  was  raised  into  a  more 
celestial  region  of  the  air.  On  turning  northward,  through 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  had  found  the  circle  described  by  the 
north  star  again  to  diminish.  The  current  of  the  sea  also 
increased  in  velocity,  wearing  away,  as  has  already  been 
remai-ked,  the  borders  of  the  continent,  and  producing  by  its 
incessant  operation  the  adjacent  islands.    This  was  a  further 

*  Peter  Martyr  mentions  that  the  admiral  told  him,  that,  from  the 
climate  of  great  heat  and  unwholesome  air,  he  had  ascended  the  back  q{ 
the  sea,  as  it  were  ascending  a  high  mountain  towards  heaven.  Decad. 
i.  lib.  vi. 

t  Columbus,  in  his  attempts  to  account  for  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  supposed  that  the  north  star  possessed  the  quality  of  the  four 
cardinal  points,  as  did  likewise  the  loadstone.  That  if  the  needle  were 
touched  with  one  part  of  the  loadstone,  it  would  point  east,  with  another 
west,  and  so  on.  Wherefore,  he  adds,  those  who  prepare  or  magnetize 
the  needles,  cover  the  loadstone  with  a  cloth,  so  that  the  north  part 
only  remains  out ;  that  is  to  say,  the  part  which  possesses  the  virtue  of 
causing  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  66. 
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coufirmation  of  the  idea  that  he  ascended  in  going  southward, 
and  descended  in  retnminp  northward. 

Aristotle  had  imagined  that  the  highest  part  of  the  earth, 
and  nearest  to  the  skies,  was  under  the  antartic  pole.  Other 
sages  had  maintained  that  it  was  under  the  arctic.  Hence  it 
was  apparent  that  both  conceived  one  part  of  the  earth  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  noble,  and  nearer  to  the  heavens  than  the 
rest.  They  did  not  think  of  this  eminence  being  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  observed  Columbus,  because  they  had  no 
certain  knowledge  of  this  hemisphere,  but  only  spoke  of  it 
theoretically  and  from  conjecture. 

As  usual,  he  assisted  his  theory  by  Holy  Writ.  "  The  sun, 
when  God  created  it,"  he  observes,  '*  was  in  the  first  point  of 
the  Orient,  or  the  first  light  was  there."  That  place,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea,  must  be  here,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  East, 
where  the  ocean  and  the  extreme  part  of  India  meet  under 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  where  the  highest  point  of  the  earth 
is  situated. 

He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world,  though  of  immense 
height,  to  be  neither  rugged  nor  precipitous,  but  that  the  land 
rose  to  it  by  gentle  and  im])erceptible  degrees.  The  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  shores  of  Paria  were  situated  on  its  remote 
borders,  abounding  of  course  with  those  precious  articles 
which  are  congenial  with  the  most  favoured  and  excellent 
climates.  As  one  penetrated  the  interior  and  gradually 
ascended,  the  land  would  be  found  to  increase  in  beauty  and 
luxuriance,  and  in  the  exquisite  nature  of  its  productions, 
until  one  arrived  at  the  summit  under  the  equator.  This  he 
imagined  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  place  on  earth, 
enjoying,  from  its  position,  an  equality  of  nights  and  days, 
and  a  uniformity  of  seasons ;  and  being  elevated  into  a  serene 
and  heavenly  temperature,  alwve  the  heats  and  colds,  the 
clouds  and  vapours,  the  storms  aad  tempests  which  deform 
and  disturb  the  lower  regions.  In  a  wora,  here  he  supposed 
to  be  situated  the  original  abode  of  our  first  parents,  the 
primitive  seat  of  human  innocence  and  bliss,  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  or  terrestrial  paradise  ! 

He  imagined  this  place,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  to  be  still  flourishing, 
possessed  of  all  its  blissful  delights,  but  inaccessible  to  mortal 
feet,  excepting  by  divine  permission.  From  this  height  he 
presumed,  though  of  course  from  a  great  distance,  proceeded 
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the  mighty  stream  of  fresh  water  which  filled  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  and  sweetened  the  salt  ocean  in  its  vicinity,  being 
supplied  by  the  fountain  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  springing 
from  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Such  was  the  singular  speculation  of  Columbus,  which  he 
details  at  full  length  in  a  letter  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,"*^ 
citing  various  authorities  for  his  opinions,  among  which  were 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  fortifying 
his  theory  with  much  of  that  curious  and  speculative  eruditiou 
in  which  he  was  deeply  versed.f  It  shows  how  his  ardent 
mind  was  heated  by  the  magnificence  of  his  discoveries. 
Shrewd  men,  in  the  coolness  and  quietude  of  ordinary  life, 
and  in  these  modem  days  of  cautious  and  sober  fact,  may 
smile  at  such  a  revery,  but  it  was  countenanced  by  the  specu- 
lations of  the  most  sage  and  learned  of  those  times ;  and  if 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  could  we  wonder  at  any  sally  of 
the  imagination  in  a  man  placed  in  the  situation  of  Columbus  ? 
He  beheld  a  vast  world,  rising,  as  it  were,  into  existence 
before  him,  its  nature  and  extent  unknown  and  undefined,  as 
yet  a  mere  region  for  conjecture.  Every  day  displayed  some 
new  feature  of  beauty  and  sublimity;  island  after  island, 
where  the  rocks,  he  was  told,  were  veined  with  gold,  the 
groves  teemed  with  spices,  or  the  shores  abounded  with  pearls. 
Interminable  ranges  of  coast,  promontory  beyond  promontory, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  luxuriant  valleys 
sweeping  away  into  a  vast  interior,  whose  distant  mountains, 
he  was  told,  concealed  still  happier  lands,  and  realms  of 
greater  opulence.  When  he  looked  upon  all  this  region  of 
golden  promise,  it  was  with  the  glorious  conviction  that  his 
genius  had  called  it  into  existence ;  he  regarded  it  with  the 
triumphant  eye  of  a  discoverer.  Had  not  Columbus  been 
capable  of  these  enthusiastic  soarings  of  the  imagination,  he 
might,  with  other  sages,  have  reasoned  calmly  and  coldly  in 

*  Navarrctc,  Colcc  de  Yioges,  torn.  i.  p.  242. 
t  See  lUugtratioDB,  article  "  Situation  of  the  Terroslrial  Paradise." 
Note.— A  great  part  of  these  speculations  appear  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  treatise  of  the  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Aliaco,  in  which  Co- 
Iambus  fcund  a  compendium  of  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  authors 
on  the  subject ;  though  it  is  very  probable  he  consulted  many  of  their 
works  likewise.  In  the  volume  of  Pedro  do  Aliaco,  existing  in  the 
librarv  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  I  have  traced  the  germs  of  these 
ide&s  in  various  passages  of  the  text,  opposite  to  which  marginal  notes 
have  been  mode  in  the  handwriting  of  Columbus. 
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his  closet  about  the  probability  of  a  continent  existing  in  the 
west ;  but  he  would  never  have  had  the  daring  enterprise  to 
adventure  in  search  of  it  into  the  unknown  realms  of  ocean. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanciful  speculations,  we  find  that 
sagacity  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  The  con- 
clusion which  he  drew  from  the  great  flow  of  the  Oronoco, 
that  it  must  be  the  outpouring  of  a  continent,  was  aoute  and 
striking.  A  leonled  Spanish  historian  has  also  ingeniously 
excused  other  parts  of  his  theory.  '*  He  suspected,"  observes 
he,  "  a  certain  elevation  of  the  globe  at  one  part  of  the 
equator ;  philosophers  have  since  determined  the  world  to  be 
a  spheroid,  slightly  elevated  in  its  equatorial  circumference. 
He  suspected  that  the  diversity  of  temperatures  influenced 
the  needle,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  its  incon- 
stant  variations  ;  the  successive  series  of  voyages  and  experi- 
ments have  made  this  inconstancy  more  manifest,  and  have 
shown  that  extreme  cold  sometimes  divests  the  needle  of  all 
its  virtue.  Perhaps  new  observations  may  justify  the  surmise 
of  Columbus.  Even  his  error  concerning  the  circle  described 
by  the  polar  star,  which  he  thought  augmented  by  an  optical 
iUusion  in  proportion  as  the  observer  approached  the  equi- 
nox, manifests  him  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived."* 

BOOK  XI. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1498.] 

Columbus  had  anticipated  repose  from  bis  toils  on  arriving 
at  Hispaniola,  but  a  new  scene  of  trouble  and  anxiety  opened 
upon  him,  destined  to  impede  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prises, and  to  afiect  all  his  future  fortunes.  To  explain  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  island  during 
his  long  detention  in  Spain. 

When  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  March  1496,  his  brother, 
Don  Bartholomew,  who  remained  as  Adelantado,  took  the 
earliest  measures  to  execute  his  directions  with  respect  to  the 
mines  recently  discovered  by  Migpiel  Diaz  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island.  Leaving  Don  Diego  Columbus  in  command  at 
Isabella,  he  repaired  with  a  large  force  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mines,  and,  choosing  a  favourable  situation  in  a  place 
most  abounding  in  ore,  buut  a  fortress,  to  which  he  gave  the 

*  Mufloa,  Hilt  N.  Mnndo,  Ub.  vi.  |  82. 
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name  of  San  Christoval.  The  workmen,  however,  finding 
grains  of  gold  among  the  earth  and  stone  employed  in  its 
construction,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Tower.* 

The  Adelantado  remained  here  three  months,  superintend- 
ing the  building  of  the  fortress,  and  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  working  the  mines  and  purifpng  the  ore. 
The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  was  greatly  impeded  by 
scarcity  of  provisions,  having  frequently  to  detach  a  part  of 
the  men  about  the  country  in  quest  of  supplies.  The  former 
hospitality  of  the  island  was  at  an  end.  The  Indians  no 
longer  gave  their  provisions  freely ;  they  had  learnt  from  the 
white  men  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  stranger,  and  to 
exact  a  price  for  bread.  Their  scanty  stores,  also,  were  soon 
exhausted,  for  their  frugal  habits,  and  their  natural  indolence 
and  improvidence,  seldom  permitted  them  to  have  more 
provisions  on  hand  than  was  requisite  for  present  support,  f 
The  Adelantado  found  it  difficult,  therefore,  to  maintain  so 
large  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood,  until  they  should  have 
time  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  raise  live-stock,  or  should 
receive  supplies  from  Spain.  Leaving  ten  men  to  guard  the 
fortress  with  a  dog  to  assist  them  in  catching  utias,  he 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  about  four  hundred  in  num-^ 
ber,  to  Fort  Conception,  in  the  abundant  country  of  the 
Vega.  He  passed  the  whole  month  of  June  collecting  the 
quarterly  tribute,  being  supplied  with  food  by  Ouarioncx  and 
his  subordinate  caciques.  In  the  following  month  (July, 
1496,)  the  three  caravels  commanded  by  Nino  arrived  from 
Spain,  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and,  what  was  still 
more  needed,  a  supply  of  provisions.  The  latter  was  quickly 
distributed  among  the  hungry  colonists,  but  unfortunately  a 
great  part  had  been  injured  during  the  voyage.  This  was  a 
serious  misfortune  in  a  community  where  the  least  scarcity 
produced  murmur  and  sedition. 

By  the  ships  the  Adelantado  received  letters  from  his 
brother,  directing  him  to  found  a  town  and  sea-port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ozema,  near  to  the  new  mines.  He  requested 
him,  also,  to  send  prisoners  to  Spain  such  of  the  caciques  and 
their  subjects  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  any  of 
the  colonists ;  that  being  considered  as  sufficient  ground,  by 
many  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  theologians  of  Spain,  for  selling 
them  as  slaves.     On  the  return  of  the  caravels,  the  Adelon- 
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tado  dispatched  three  hundred  Indian  prisoners,  and  three 
caciques.  These  formed  the  ill-starred  cargoes  about  which 
Nifio  had  made  such  absurd  vaunting,  as  though  the  ships 
were  laden  with  treasure ;  and  which  had  caused  such  mor- 
tification, disappointment,  and  delay  to  Columbus. 

Having  obtained  by  this  arrival  a  supply  of  provisions,  the 
Adelantado  returned  to  the  fortress  of  San  Christoval,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  Ozema,  to  choose  a  site  for  the  pro- 
posed sea-port.  After  a  careful  examination,  he  chose  the 
eastern  bank  of  a  natural  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  was  easy  of  access,  of  sufficient  depth,  and  good  anchorage. 
The  river  ran  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country;  its 
waters  were  pure  and  salubrious,  and  well  stocked  with  fish; 
its  banks  were  covered  with  trees  bearing  the  fine  fruits  of 
the  island,  so  that  in  sailing  along,  the  fruits  and  flowers 
might  be  plucked  with  the  hand  from  the  branches  which 
overhung  the  stream.*  This  delightful  vicinity  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  female  cacique  who  had  conceived  an 
affection  for  the  young  Spaniard  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had  in- 
duced him  to  entice  his  countrymen  to  that  part  of  the  island. 
The  promise  she  had  given  of  a  friendly  reception  on  the  part 
of  her  tribe  was  faithfully  performed. 

On  a  commanding  bank  of  the  harbour,  Don  Bartholomew 
erected  a  fortress,  which  at  first  was  called  Isabella,  but  after- 
wards San  Domingo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  city  which  still 
bears  that  name.  The  Adelantado  was  of  an  active  and  inde- 
fatigable spirit.  No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completed,  than 
he  left  in  it  a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the  rest  of 
his  forces  set  out  to  visit  the  dominions  of  Behechio,  one  of 
the  principal  chieftains  of  the  island,  lliis  cacique,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  reigned  over  Xaragua,  a  province 
comprising  almost  the  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  including  Cape  Tiburon,  and  extending  along  the 
south  side  as  far  as  Point  Aguida,  or  the  small  island  of 
Beata.  It  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  districts, 
with  a  delightful  climate ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  softer  and 
more  graceful  in  their  manners  than  the  rest  of  the  islanders. 
Being  so  remote  from  all  the  fortresses,  the  cacique,  although 
he  had  taken  a  part  in  the  combination  of  the  chieftains,  had 
hitherto  remained  free  from  the  incursions  and  exactions  of 
the  white  men. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  v. 
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With  this  cacique  resided  Anacaona,  widow  of  the  late  for- 
midable Caonabo.  She  was  sister  to  Behechio,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  her  brother  after  the  capture  of  her  husband. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  females  of  the  island ;  her 
name  in  the  Indian  language  signified  "  The  Golden  Flower." 
She  possessed  a  genius  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  race, 
and  was  said  to  excel  in  composing  those  little  legendary 
ballads,  or  areytos,  which  the  natives  chanted  as  they  per- 
formed their  national  dances.  All  the  Spanish  writers  agree 
in  describing  her  as  possessing  a  natural  dignity  and  grace 
hardly  to  be  credited  in  her  ignorant  and  savage  condition. 
Notwithstanding  the  ruin  with  which  her  husband  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  hostility  of  the  white  men,  she  appears  to 
have  entertained  no  vindictive  feeling  towards  them,  knowing 
that  he  had  provoked  their  vengeance  by  his  own  voluntary 
warfare.  She  regarded  the  Spaniards  with  admiration  as  al- 
most superhuman  beings,  and  her  intelligent  mind  perceived 
the  futility  and  impolicy  of  any  attempt  to  resist  their  supe- 
riority in  arts  and  arms.  Having  great  influence  over  her 
brother  Behechio,  she  counselled  him  to  take  warning  by  the 
fate  of  her  husband,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  friendly 
sentiments  and  powerful  influence  of  this  princess,  in  a  great 
measure  prompted  the  Adelantado  to  his  present  expedition.* 

In  passing  through  those  parts  of  the  island  which  had 
hitherto  been  unvisited  by  Europeans,  the  Adelnntado  adopted 
the  same  imposing  measures  which  the  admiral  had  used  on  a 
former  occasion;  he  put  his  cavalry  in  the  advance,  and  en- 
tered all  the  Indian  towns  in  martial  array,  with  standards 
displayed,  and  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 

After  proceeding  about  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to  the  river 
Neyva,  which,  issuing  tVom  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  divides 
the  southern  side  of  the  island.  Crossing  this  stream,  he 
dispatched  two  parties  of  ten  men  each  along  the  sea-coast  in 
search  of  brazU-wood.  They  found  great  quantities,  and 
felled  many  trees,  which  they  stored  in  the  Indian  cabins, 
until  they  could  be  taken  away  by  sea. 

Inclinmg  with  his  main  force  to  the  right,  the  Adelantado 
met,  not  far  from  the  river,  the  cacique  Behechio,  with  a 
great  army  of  his  subjects,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 

*  Charlevoix,  Hiai.  St.  Domhigo,  lib.  ii.  p.  147.  Mufioz,  Hist.  N. 
Mando,Ub.vi.i6. 
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lances.  If  he  had  come  forth  with  the  intention  of  opposing 
the  inroad  into  his  forest  domains,  he  was  probably  daunted 
by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  Laying  aside 
his  weapons,  he  advanced  and  accosted  the  Adelantado  very 
amicably,  professing  that  he  was  thus  in  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  subjecting  certain  villages  along  the  river,  and  inquiring, 
at  the  same  time,  the  object  of  this  incursion  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Adelantado  assured  him  that  he  came  on  a  peaceftil  visit 
to  pass  a  little  time  in  a  friendly  intercourse  at  Xaragua. 
He  succeeded  so  well  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the 
cacique,  that  the  latter  dismissed  his  army,  and  sent  swift 
messengers  to  order  preparations  for  the  suitable  reception  of 
so  distinguished  a  guest.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced  into 
the  territories  of  the  chieftain,  and  passed  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  his  inferior  caciques,  the  latter  brought  forth  cassava 
bread,  hemp,  cotton,  and  various  other  productions  of  the 
b,nd.  At  length  they  drew  near  to  the  residence  of  Behechio, 
which  was  a  large  town  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country  near  the  coast,  at  the  bottom  of  that  deep  bay,  called 
at  present  the  Bight  of  Leogan. 

The  Spaniards  had  heard  many  accounts  of  the  soft  and 
delightful  region  of  Xaragua,  in  one  part  of  which  Indian 
traditions  placed  their  Elysian  fields.  They  had  heard  much, 
also,  of  the  beauty  and  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants:  the  mode 
of  their  reception  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  favourable 
prepossessions.  As  they  approached  the  place,  thirty  females 
of  the  cacique*s  household  came  forth  to  meet  them,  singing 
their  areytos,  or  traditionary  ballads,  and  dancing  and  waving 
palm  branches.  The  married  females  wore  aprons  of  embroi- 
dered cotton,  reaching  half  way  to  the  knee;  the  young 
women  were  entirely  naked,  with  merely  a  fillet  round  the 
forehead,  their  hair  falling  upon  their  ^houldrs.  They  were 
beautifully  proportioned ;  their  skin  smooth  and  delicate,  and 
their  complexion  of  a  clear  agreeable  brown.  According  to 
old  Peter  Martyr,  the  Spaniards  when  they  beheld  them 
issuing  forth  from  their  green  woods,  almost  imagined  they 
beheld  the  fabled  dryads,  or  native  nymphs  and  foiries  of  the 
fountains,  sung  by  the  ancient  poets.*  When  they  came 
before  Don  Bartholomew,  they  knelt  and  grace^lly  presented 
him  the  green  branches.  After  these  came  the  female  cacique 
Anacaona,  reclining  on  a  kind  of  light  litter  borne  by  «ix 
*  Petor  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v. 
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Indians.  Like  the  other  females,  she  had  no  other  covering 
than  an  apron  of  various-coloured  cotton.  She  wore  round 
her  head  a  fragrant  garland  of  red  and  white  flowers,  and 
wreaths  of  the  same  round  her  neck  and  arms.  She  received 
the  Adelantado  and  his  followers  with  that  natural  grace  and 
courtesy  for  which  she  was  celebrated;  manifesting  no  hosti- 
lity towards  them  for  the  &te  her  husband  had  experienced 
at  their  hands. 

The  Adelantado  and  his  officers  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  Behechio,  where  a  banquet  was  served  up  of  utias, 
a  great  vaiiety  of  sea  and  river  fish,  with  roots  and  fruits  of 
exceUent  quality.  Here  first  the  Spaniards  conquered  their 
repugnance  to  the  guana,  the  favourite  delicacy  of  the  Indians, 
but  which  the  former  had  regarded  with  disgust,  as  a  species 
of  serpent.  The  Adelantado,  willing  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  usages  of  the  country,  was  the  first  to  taste  this  animal, 
being  kindly  pressed  thereto  by  Anacaona.  His  followers 
imitated  his  example ;  they  found  it  to  be  highly  palatable 
and  delicate;  and  from  that  time  forward,  the  guana  was  held 
in  high  repute  among  Spanish  epicures.* 

The  banquet  being  over,  Don  Bartholomew,  with  six  of  his 
principal  cavaliers,  were  lodged  in  the  dwelling  of  Behechio; 
the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  houses  of  the  inferior  caciques, 
where  they  slept  in  hammocks  of  matted  cotton,  the  usual 
beds  of  the  natives. 

For  two  days  they  remained  with  the  hospitable  Behechio, 
entertained  with  various  Indian  games  and  festivities,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  representation  of  a  battle. 
Two  squadrons  of  naked  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  sallied  suddenly  into  the  public  square  and  began  to 
skirmish  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Moorish  play  of  canes,  or 
tilting  reeds.     By  degrees  they  became  excited,  and  fought 

f  "  These  serpentes  are  lyke  unto  crocodiles,  save  in  bygness ;  they 
call  them  guanas.  Unto  that  day  none  of  owre  men  durste  adventure 
to  taste  of  them,  by  reason  of  theyre  horrible  deformitie  and  lothsomnes. 
Yet  the  Adelantado  being  entysed  by  the  pleasantnes  of  the  king's 
sister,  Anacaona,  determined  to  taste  the  serpentes.  Hut  when  he  feite 
the  flesh  thereof  to  be  so  dclycate  to  his  tongue,  he  fel  to  amayne  with- 
out al  feare.  The  which  thyng  his  companions  perceiving,  were  not 
behynde  hym  in  greedyneaae  :  insomuche  that  they  had  now  none  other 
talke  than  of  the  sweetnesse  of  these  serpentes,  which  they  affirm  to  be 
of  more  pleasant  taste,  than  eyther  our  phesantes  or  partriches."  Peter 
Martyr,  docad.  i.  book  v.    Eden'i  £ng.  Trans. 
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vriih.  such  earnestness,  that  four  were  slain,  and  many 
wounded,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  interest  and  pleasure 
of  the  spectators.  The  contest  would  have  continued  longer, 
and  might  have  been>  still  more  bloody,  bad  not  the  Adelan- 
tado  and  the  otber  cavaliers  interfered  and  begged  that  the 
game  might  cease.* 

"When  the  festivities  were  over,  and  familiar  intercourse 
had  promoted  mutual  confidence,  the  Adelantado  addressed 
the  cacique  and  Anacaona  on  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He 
infoi-med  him  that  his  brother,  the  admiral,  had  ,been  sent  to 
this  island  by  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  were  great  and 
mighty  potentates,  with  many  kingdoms  under  their  sway. 
That  the  admiral  had  returned  to  apprise  his  sovereigns  how 
many  tributary  caciques  there  were  in  the  island,  leaving  him 
in  command,  and  that  he  had  come  to  receive  Behechio  under 
the  protection  of  these  mighty  sovereigns,  and  to  arrange  a 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  him,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  to  himself.f  ' 

The  cacique  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  demand, 
knowing  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
island  by  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  apprised  that  gold  was  the  great  object  for 
which  the  white  men  had  come  to  their  island,  and  that  a 
tribute  was  paid  in  it  by  some  of  his  fellow-caciques ;  but 
that  in  no  part  of  his  territories  was  gold  to  be  found ;  and 
his  subjects  hardly  knew  what  it  was.  To  this  the  Adelan- 
tado replied  with  great  adroitness,  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  the  intention  or  wish  of  his  sovereigns  than  to  require  a 
tribute  in  things  not  produced  in  his  dominions,  but  that  it 
might  be  paid  in  cotton,  hemp,  and  cassava  bread,  with 
which  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  abound.  The 
countenance  of  the  cacique  brightened  at  this  intimation ;  he 
promised  cheerful  compliance,  and  instantly  sent  orders  to  all 
his  subordinate  caciques  to  sow  abundance  of  cotton  for  the 
first  payment  of  the  stipulated  tribute.  Having  made  all 
the  requisite  arrangements,  the  Adelantado  took  a  most 
friendly  leave  of  Behechio  and  his  sister,  and  set  out  for 
Isabella. 

Thus,  by  amicable  and  sagacious  mani^ment,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  provinces  of  the  island  was  brought  into 
cheerful  subjection,  and  had  not  the  wise  policy  of  the  Ade- 

X  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  torn.  i.  cap.  118.       *  Ibid,  lib.  L  cap.  114. 
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lantado  been  defeated  by  the  excesses  of  worthless  and  tur- 
bulent men,  a  large  revenue  might  have  been  collected, 
without  any  recourse  to  violence  or  oppression.  In  all  in- 
stances, these  simple  people  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
tractable,  and  meekly  and  even  cheerfully  to  have  resigned 
their  rights  to  the  white  men,  when  treated  with  gentleness 
and  humanity. 

CHAPTER  II.— [1496.1 
On  arriving  at  Isabella,  Don  Bartholomew  found  it,  as  usual, 
a  scene  of  4|isery  and  repining.  Many  had  died  during  his 
absence ;  most  were  ill.  Ibose  who  were  healthy  complained 
of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  those  who  were  ill,  of  the  want 
of  medicines.  The  provisions  distributed  among  them,  from 
the  supply  brought  out  a  few  months  before  by  Pedro  Alonzo 
Nino,  had  been  consumed.  Partly  from  sickness,  and  partly 
from  a  repugnance  to  labour,  they  had  neglected  to  cultivate 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  Indians,  on  whom  they 
chiefly  depended,  outraged  by  their  oppressions,  had  aban- 
doned their  vicinity,  and  fled  to  the  mountains;  choosing 
rather  to  subsist  on  roots  and  herbs,  in  their  rugged  retreats, 
than  remain  in  the  luxuriant  plains,  subject  to  the  wrongs 
and  cruelties  of  the  white  men.  The  history  of  this  island 
presents  continual  pictures  of  the  miseries,  the  actual  want 
and  poverty  produced  by  the  grasping  avidity  of  gold.  It  had 
rendered  the  Spaniards  heedless  of  all  the  less  obvious,  but 
more  certain  and  salubrious  sources  of  wealth.  All  labour 
seemed  lost  that  was  to  produce  profit  by  a  circuitous  process. 
Instead  of  cultivating  the  luxuriant  soil  around  them,  and 
deriving  real  treasures  from  its  surface,  they  wasted  their 
time  in  seeking  for  mines  and  golden  streams,  and  were  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  fertility. 

No  sooner  were  the  provisions  exhausted  which  had  been 
brought  out  by  Nino,  than  the  colonists  began  to  break  forth 
in  their  accustomed  murmurs.  'They  represented  themselves 
as  neglected  by  Columbus,  who  amidst  the  blandishments 
and  delights  of  a  court,  thought  little  of  their  sufierings. 
They  considered  themselves  equally  forgotten  by  govern- 
ment; while,  having  no  vessel  in  the  harbour,  they  were 
destitute  of  all  means  of  sending  home  intelligence  of  their 
disastrous  situation,  and  imploring  relief. 

To  remove  this  last  cause  of  discontent,  and  furnish  some 
object  for  their  hopes  and  thoughts  to  rally  round,  the  Ade- 
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lantado  ordered  that  two  caravels  should  be  built  at  Isabella, 
for  the  use  of  the  island.  To  relieve  the  settlement,  also, 
from  all  useless  and  repining  individiials,  during  this  time  of 
scarcity,  he  distributed  such  as  were  too  ill  to  labour,  or  to 
bear  arms,  into  the  interior,  where  they  would  have  the  benefit 
of  a  better  climate,  and  more  abundant  supply  of  Indian 
provisions.  He  at  the  same  time  completed  and  garrisoned 
the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by  his  brother  in  the 
preceding  year,  consisting  of  five  fortified  houses,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  dependent  hamlet.  The  first  ($  these  was 
about  nine  leagues  from  Isabella,  and  was  called  la  Esperanza. 
Six  leagues  beyond  was  Santa  Catalina.  Four  leagues  and  a 
lialf  further  was  Magdalena,  where  the  first  town  of  Santiago 
was  afterwards  founded  ;  and  five  leagues  farther  Fort  Con- 
ception— which  was  fortified  with  great  care,  being  in  the 
vast  and  populous  Vega,  and  within  half  a  league  from  the 
residence  of  its  cacique,  Guarionex.*  Having  thus  relieved 
Isabella  of  all  its  useless  population,  and  left  none  but  such 
as  were  too  ill  to  be  removed,  or  were  required  for  the  service 
and  protection  of  the  place,  and  the  construction  of  the  cara- 
vels, the  Adelantado  retuined,  with  a  large  body  of  the  most 
effective  men,  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  military  posts,  thus  established,  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  overawing  the  natives;  but  fresh  hostilities  were  soon 
manifested,  excited  by  a  different  cause  from  the  preceding. 
Among  the  missionaries  who  had  accompanied  Friar  Boyle 
to  the  island,  were  two  of  far  greater  zeal  than  their  superior. 
When  he  returned  to  Spain,  they  remained,  earnestly  bent 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  their  mission.  One  was  called  Roman 
Fane,  a  poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Geronirao;  the  other  was  Juan  Boi^onon,  a  Franciscan. 
They  resided  for  some  time  among  the  Indians  of  the  Vega, 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  make  converts,  and  had  succeeded 
with  one  family,  of  sixteen  persons,  the  chief  of  which,  on 
being  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Juan  Mateo.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  cacique  Guarionex,  however,  was  their  main  ob- 
ject. The  extent  of  his  possessions  made  his  conversion  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  zealous  fathers  a  means  of  bringing  his  nume- 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  Of  the  residence  of  Guarionex,  which 
nmst  have  been  a  considerable  town,  not  the  least  vestige  can  be  dis- 
covered at  present. 
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rous  subjects  under  the  dominion  of  the  church.  For  some 
time  he  lent  a  willing  ear ;  he  learnt  the  Pater  Noster,  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  the  Creed,  and  made  his  whole  family  repeat 
them  daily.  The  other  caciques  of  the  Vega  and  of  the 
provinces  of  Cibao,  however,  scoffed  at  him  for  meanly  con- 
Ibrming  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  strangers,  usurpers  of  his 
domains,  and  oppressors  of  his  nation.  The  friars  com- 
plained that,  in  consequence  of  these  evil  communications, 
their  convert  suddenly  relapsed  into  infidelity ;  but  another 
and  more  grievous  cause  is  assigned  for  his  recantation.  His 
favourite  wife  was  seduced  or  treated  with  outrage  by  a 
Spaniard  of  authority ;  and  the  cacique  renounced  all  faith 
in  a  religion,  which,  as  he  supposed,  admitted  of  such  atro- 
cities.  Losing  all  hope  of  effecting  his  conversion,  the  mis- 
sionaries removed  to  the  territories  of  another  cacique,  taking 
with  them  Juan  Mateo,  their  Indian  convert.  Before  their 
departure,  they  erected  a  small  chapel,  and  furnished  it  with  an 
altar,  crucifix,  and  images,  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  Mateo. 
Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  several  Indians  entered 
the  chapel,  broke  the  images  in  pieces,  trampled  them  under 
foot,  and  buried  them  in  a  neighbouring  field.  This,  it  was 
eaid,  was  done  by  order  of  Guarionex,  in  contempt  of  the 
religion  from  which  he  had  apostatized.  A  complaint  of  this 
enormity  was  carried  to  the  Adelantado,  who  ordered  a  suit 
to  be  immediately  instituted,  and  those  who  were  found  cul- 
pable, to  be  punished  according  to  law.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  rigour  in  ecclesiastical  law,  especially  among  the 
Spaniards.  In  Spain,  all  heresies  in  religion,  all  recanta- 
tions from  the  faith,  and  all  acts  of  sacrilege,  either  by  Moor 
or  Jew,  were  punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  poor  ignorant  Indians,  convicted  of  this  outrage 
on  the  church.  It  is  questionable  whether  Guarionex  had 
any  hand  in  this  offence,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
affair  was  exaggerated.  A  proof  of  the  credit  due  to  the 
evidence  brought  forward,  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  Roman  Pane,  "  the  poor  hermit."  The  field  in 
which  the  holy  images  were  buried,  was  planted,  he  says, 
with  certain  roots  shaped  like  a  turnip,  or  radish,  several  of 
which  coming  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  images, 
were  found  to  have  grown  most  miraculously  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.* 

*  Escritura  de  Fr.  Roman.    Hist,  del  Almirante. 
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The  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on  these  Indians,  instead  of 
daunting  their  countrj'men,  filled  them  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation. Unaccustomed  to  such  stem  rule  and  vindictive 
justice,  and  having  no  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  of  any  kind,  they  could  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  crime  committed.  Even 
Guarionex,  a  man  naturally  moderate  and  pacific,  was  highly 
incensed  with  the  assumption  of  power  within  his  territories, 
and  the  inhuman  death  inflicted  on  his  subjects.  The  other 
caciques  perceived  his  irritation,  and  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  unite  in  a  sudden  insurrection,  that  by  one  vigorous 
and  general  effort,  they  might  break  the  yoke  of  their  oppres- 
sors. Guarionex  wavered  for  some  time.  He  knew  the 
martial  skill  and  prowess  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  stood  in  awe 
of  their  cavalry,  and  he  had  before  him  the  disastrous  fate  of 
Caonabo ;  but  he  was  rendered  bold  by  despair,  and  he  beheld 
in  the  domination  of  these  strangers  the  assured  ruin  of  his 
race.  The  early  writers  speak  of  a  tradition  current  among^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  respecting  this  Guarionex.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  line  of  hereditary  caciques.  His  father,  in 
times  long  preceding  the  discovery,  having  fasted  for  five 
days,  according  to  their  superstitious  observances,  applied  to 
his  zemi,  or  household  deity,  for  information  of  things  to  come. 
He  received  for  answer,  that  within  a  few  years  there  should 
come  to  the  island  a  nation  covered  with  clothing,  which 
shotdd  destroy  all  their  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  slay 
their  children  or  reduce  them  to  painfid  servitude.*  ITie 
tradition  was  probably  invented  by  the  Butios,  or  priests,  after 
the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  exercise  their  severities.  Whether 
their  prediction  had  an  effect  in  disposing  the  mind  of  Guari- 
onex to  hostilities  is  imcertain.  Some  have  asserted  that  he 
was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  by  his  subjects,  who  threatened, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  choose  some  other  chieftain ;  others 
have  alleged  the  outrage  committed  upon  his  favourite  wife, 
BB  the  priaeipal  cause  of  his  irritation,  f  It  was  probably 
these  things  combined,  which  at  length  induced  him  to  enter 
into  the  coBspiracy.  A  secret  consultation  was  held  among 
the  caciques,  wherein  it  was  concerted,  that  on  the  day  ^ 
payment  of  their  quarterly  tribute,  when  a  great  number 
could  assemble  without  causing  suspicion,  they  should  sud- 
denly rise  upon  the  Spaniards  and  massacre  them.  | 

*  Peter  }ILut%yv,  cl«oad.  i.  lih.  ix.    f  lm<iaem,  If iM.  InA.,  lib.  i.  cap.  121 . 
$  Herrersy  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  65.    Peter  Martyr,  decad.  vi.  lib.  v. 
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By  some  means  the  garrison  of  Fort  Concoption  received 
intimation  of  this  conspiracy.  Bcin^  but  a  iiandful  of  men, 
and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  th<»y  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Adelantado,  at  San  Domingo,  uMplorinp;  immediate  aid.  As 
this  letter  might  be  taken  from  their  Indian  messenger,  the 
natives  having  discovered  that  these  letters  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  communicating  intelligence,  and  fancying  they  could 
talk,  it  was  inclosed  in  a  reed,  to  be  used  as  a  staff.  The 
messenger,  was  in  fact,  intercepted ;  but,  affecting  to  be  dumb 
and  lame,  and  intimating  by  signs  that  he  was  returning  home, 
was  permitted  to  limp  forward  on  his  journey.  When  out  of 
sight  he  resumed  his  speed,  and  bore  the  letter  safely  and 
expeditiously  to  San  Domingo.* 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  characteristic  promptness  and 
activity,  set  out  immediately  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
fortress ;  and  though  his  men  were  much  enfeebled  by  scanty 
fare,  hard  service,  and  long  marches,  hurried  them  rapidly 
forward.  Never  did  aid  arrive  more  opportunely.  The 
Indians  were  assembled  on  the  plain,  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands,  armed  after  their  manner,  and  waiting  for  the 
appointed  time  to  strike  the  blow.  After  consulting  with  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  and  his  officers,  the  Adelantado 
concerted  a  mode  of  proceeding.  Ascertaining  the  places  in 
which  the  various  caciques  had  distributed  their  forces,  he 
appointed  an  officer  with  a  body  of  men  to  each  cacique,  with 
orders  at  an  appointed  hour  of  the  night,  to  rush  into  the 
villages,  surprise  them  asleep  and  unarmed,  bind  the  caciques, 
and  bring  them  off  prisoners.  As  Guarionex  was  the  most 
important  personage,  and  his  capture  would  probably  be  at- 
tended with  most  difficulty  and  danger,  the  Adelantado  took 
the  charge  of  it  upon  himself,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
men. 

This  stratagem,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Indians  to  their  chieftains,  and  calculated  to 
spare  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  was  completely  successful. 
The  villages  having  no  walls  nor  other  defences,  were  quietly 
entered  at  midnight ;  and  the  Spaniards,  Tushing  suddenly 
into  the  houses  where  the  caciques  were  quartered,  seized 
and  bound  them,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  and  hurried  them 
off  to  the  fortress,  before  any  effort  could  be  made  for  their 
defence  or  rescue.    The  Indians,  strack  with  terror,  made  no 

**  Hetren^iisit.  Ind.,d8ead.i..&.iii.i!ap.  7. 
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resistance,  nor  any  show  of  hostility ;  surrounding  the  fortress 
in  great  multitudes,  but  without  weapons,  they  filled  the  air 
with  doleful  howlings  and  lamentations,  imploring  the  release 
of  their  chieftains.  The  Adelantado  completed  his  enterprise 
with  the  spirit,  sagacity,  and  moderation  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  conducted  it.  He  obtained  information  of  the  causes 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  individuals  most  culpable.  Two 
caciques,  the  principal  movers  of  the  insurrection,  and  who 
had  most  wrought  upon  the  easy  nature  of  Guarionex,  were 
put  to  death.  As  to  that  unfortunate  cacique,  the  Adelantado, 
considering  the  deep  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  the  slowness 
with  which  ho  had  been  provoked  to  revenge,  magnanimously 
pardoned  him;  nay,  according  to  Las  Casas,  he  proceeded 
with  stem  justice  against  the  Spaniard  whose  outrage  on  his 
wife  had  sunk  so  deeply  in  his  heart.  He  extended  his  lenity 
also  to  the  remaining  chieftains  of  the  conspiracy  ;  promising 
great  favours  and  rewards,  if  they  should  continue  firm  in 
their  loyalty ;  but  terrible  punishments  should  they  again  be 
found  in  rebellion.  The  heart  of  Guarionex  was  subdued  by 
this  unexpected  clemency.  He  made  a  speech  to  his  people, 
setting  forth  the  irresistible  might  and  valour  of  the  Spaniards; 
their  groat  lenity  to  offenders,  and  their  generosity  to  such 
as  were  faithful ;  and  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  henceforth 
to  cultivate  their  friendship,  llie  Indians  listened  to  him 
M'ith  attention  ;  his  praises  of  the  white  men  were  confirmed 
by  their  treatment  of  himself;  when  he  had  concluded,  they 
took  him  up  on  their  shoulders,  bore  him  to  his  habitation 
•with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy,  and" for  some  time  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Vega  was  restored.  * 

CHAPTER  HI.— [1497.] 

With  all  his  energy  and  discretion,  the  Adelantado  found 
it  difficult  to  manage  the  proud  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
colonists.  They  could  ill  brook  the  sway  of  a  foreigner,  who, 
when  they  were  restive,  curbed  them  with  an  iron  hand. 
Don  Bartholomew  had  not  the  same  legitimate  authority  in 
their  eyes  as  his  brother.  The  admiral  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  country,  and  the  authorized  representative  of  tho  sove- 
reigns ;  yet  even  him  they  with  difficulty  brought  themselves 
to  obey.  The  Adelantado,  on  the  contrary,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  intruder,  assuming  high  command  without 
*  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  i.  lib.  r.    Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  dec.  i.lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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authority  from  the  crovrn,  and  shouldering  himself  into  power 
on  the  merits  and  services  of  his  brother.  They  spoke  with 
impatience  and  indignation,  also,  of  the  long  absence  of  the 
admiral,  and  his  fancied  inattention  to  their  wants;  little 
aware  of  the  incessant  anxieties  he  was  suffering  on  their 
account,  dming  his  detention  in  Spain.  The  sagacious 
measure  of  the  Adelantado  in  building  the  caravels,  for  some 
time  diverted  their  attention.  They  watched  their  progress 
w^ith  solicitude,  looking  upon  them  as  a  means  either  of 
obtaining  relief,  or  of  abandoning  the  island.  Aware  that 
repining  and  disoontented  men  should  never  be  left  in  idle- 
ness, Don  Bartholomew  kept  them  continually  in  movement ; 
and  indeed  a  state  of  constant  activity  was  congenial  to  his 
own  vigorous  spirit.  About  this  time  messengers  anived  from 
Behechio,  cacique  of  Xaragua,  informing  him  that  ho  had 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  and  other  articles,  in  which  his 
trii)ute  was  to  be  paid,  ready  for  delivery.  The  Adelantado 
immediately  set  foi*th  with  a  numerous  train,  to  revisit  this 
fruitful  and  happy  region.  He  was  again  received  with  songs 
and  dances,  and  all  the  national  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  amity  by  Behechio  and  his  sister  Anacaona.  The  latter 
appeared  to  be  highly  popular  among  the  natives,  and  to  have 
almost  as  much  sway  in  Xaragua  as  her  brother.  Ilcr 
natural  ease,  and  tiie  graceful  dignity  of  her  manners,  moro 
and  more  won  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Adelantado  found  thirty-two  inferior  caciques  assemb- 
led in  the  house  of  Behechio,  awaiting  his  arrival  with  their 
respective  tributes.  The  cotton  they  had  brought  was  enough 
to  fill  one  of  their  houses.  Having  delivered  this,  they  gra- 
tuitously offered  the  Adelantado  as  much  cassava  bread  as  ho 
desired.  The  offer  was  most  acceptable  in  the  present  neces- 
sitous state  of  the  colony;  and  Don  Bartholomew  sent  to 
Isabella  for  one  of  the  caravels,  which  was  nearly  finished,  to 
be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  to  Xaragua,  to  be  freighted 
with  bread  and  cotton. 

In  the  meantime,  the  natives  brought  from  all  quarters 
large  supplies  of  provisions,  and  entertained  their  guests  with 
continual  festivity  and  bampieting.  The  early  Si)anish  writers, 
whose  imaginations,  heated  by  the  accounts  of  the  voyagers, 
could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  savage  lite,  espe- 
cially in  these  newly  discovered  countries,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  border  upon  Asia,  often  speak  in  terms  of  oriental 
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ma^iiicence  of  the  entertainments  of  the  natives,  the  palaces 
of  the  caciques,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  their  courts,  as  if 
they  were  describing  the  abodes  of  Asiatic  potentates.  The 
accounts  given  of  Xaragua,  however,  have  a  different  charac- 
ter; and  give  a  picture  of  savage  life,  in  its  perfection  of  idle 
and  ignorant  enjoyment.  The  troubles  which  distracted  the 
other  parts  of  devoted  Hayti,  had  not  reached  the  inhabitants 
of  this  pleasant  region.  Living  among  beautiful  and  fruitful 
groves,  on  the  borders  of  a  sea,  apparently  for  ever  tranquil 
and  unvexed  by  storms ;  having  few  wants,  and  those  readily 
supplied,  they  appeared  emancipated  from  the  common  lot  of 
labour,  and  to  pass  their  lives  in  one  uninterrupted  holiday. 
When  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fertility  and  sweetness  of 
this  country,  the  gentleness  of  its  people,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  women,  they  pronounced  it  a  perfect  paradise. 

At  length  the  caravel  arrived  which  was  to  be  freighted 
with  the  articles  of  tribute.  It  anchored  about  six  miles  from 
the  residence  of  Behechio,  and  Anacaona  proposed  to  her 
brother  that  they  should  go  together  to  behold  what  she 
called  the  great  canoe  of  the  white  men.  On  their  way  to 
the  coast,  the  Adelantado  was  lodged  one  night  in  a  village, 
in  a  house  where  Anacaona  treasured  up  those  articles  which 
she  esteemed  most  rare  and  precious.  They  consisted  of 
yarioua  manufactures  of  cotton,  ingeniously  wrought;  of 
vessels  of  clay,  moulded  into  different  forms;  of  chairs, 
tables,  and  like  articles  of  fiuniture,  formed  of  ebony  and 
other  kinds  of  wood,  and  caived  with  various  devices, — all 
evincing  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  a  people  who  had  no 
iron  tools  to  work  with.  Such  were  the  simple  treasures  of 
this  Indian  princess,  of  which  she  made  numerous  presents  to 
her  guests. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonder  and  delight  of  this  intelli- 
gent woman,  when  she  first  beheld  the  ship.  Her  brother, 
who  treated  her  with  a  fraternal  fondness  and  respectful  at- 
tention worthy  of  civilized  life,  hud  prepared  two  canoes, 
gaily  painted  and  decorated ;  one  to  convey  her  and  her 
attendants,  and  the  other  for  himself  and  his  chieftains. 
Anacaona,  however,  preferred  to  embark,  with  her  attendants, 
in  the  ship's  boat  with  the  Adelantado.  As  they  approached  the 
caravel,  a  salute  was  fired.  At  the  report  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  sight  of  the  smoke,  Anacaona.  overcome  with  dismay,  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  Adelantado,  and  her  attendants  would  have 
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leaped  overboard,  but  the  laughter  and  the  cheerful  words  of 
Don  Bartholomew  speedily  reassured  them.  As  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  vessel,  several  instruments  of  martial  music 
struck  up,  with  which  they  were  greatly  delighted.  Their 
xidmiration  increased  on  entering  on  board.  Accustomed  only 
to  their  simple  and  slight  canoes,  every  thing  appeared 
wonderfully  vast  and  complicated.  But  when  the  anchor 
was  weighed,  the  sails  were  spread,  and,  aided  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  they  beheld  this  vast  mass,  moving  apparently  by 
its  own  volition,  veering  from  side  to  side,  and  playing  like 
a  huge  monster  in  the  deep,  the  brother  and  sister  remained 
gazing  at  each  other  in  mute  astonishment.*  Nothing  seems 
to  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  most  stoical  savage  with  moro 
wonder,  than  that  sublime  and  beautiful  triumph  of  genius,  a 
ship  under  sail. 

Having  freighted  and  dispatched  the  caravel,  the  Adelantado 
made  many  presents  to  Behechio,  his  sister,  and  their  attend- 
ants, and  took  leave  of  them,  to  return  by  land  with  his 
troops  to  Isabella.  Aiuicaona  showed  great  affliction  at  their 
parting,  entreating  him  to  remain  some  time  longer  with 
them,  and  appearing  fearful  that  they  had  failed  in  their 
humble  attempt  to  please  him.  She  even  offered  to  follow 
him  to  the  settlement,  nor  would  she  be  consoled  until  he  had 
promised  to  return  again  to  Xaragua.f 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  ability  shown  by  the  Adelan- 
tado in  the  course  of  his  transient  government  of  the  island. 
Wonderfully  alert  and  active,  he  made  repeated  marches  of 
great  extent,  from  one  remote  province  to  another,  and  was 
always  at  the  post  of  danger  at  the  critical  moment.  By  skilful 
management,  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  defeated  a  foiTnidablc 
insurrection  without  any  effusion  of  blood.  He  conciliated 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  among  the  natives  by  great 
moderation,  while  he  deterred  all  wonton  hostilities  by  the 
infliction  of  signal  punishments.  He  hud  made  firm  friends 
of  the  most  important  chieftains,  brought  their  dominions 
under  cheerful  tribute,  opened  new  sources  of  supplies  for  the 
colony,  and  procured  relief  from  its  immediate  wants.  Had 
his  judicious  measures  been  seconded  by  those  under  his 
command,  the  whole  country  would  have  l)een  a  scene  of 
tranquil  prosjMirity,  and  would  have  produced  great  revenues 

•  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  J.  lib.  v.    Herrera,  decad.  I.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
t  Uamuaio,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
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to  the  crown,  without  cruelty  to  the  natives ;  but,  like  his 
brother  the  admiral,  his  good  intentions  and  judicious  arrange- 
ments were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  vile  passions  and 
perverse  conduct  of  others.  While  he  was  absent  from 
Isabella,  new  mischiefs  had  been  fomented  there,  which  were 
soon  to  throw  the  whole  island  into  confusion. 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1497.] 

The  prime  mover  of  the  present  mischief  was  one  Francisco 
Roldan,  a  man  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  admiral. 
Raised  by  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  had  been 
employed  at  first  in  menial  capacities ;  but,  showing  strong 
natural  talents  and  great  assiduity,  he  had  been  made  ordi- 
nary alcalde,  equivalent  to  justice  of  the  peace.  The  able 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  this  situation, 
and  the  persuasion  of  his  great  fidelity  and  gratitude,  induced 
Columbus,  on  departing  for  Spain,  to  appoint  him  alcalde 
mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  island.  It  is  true  he  was  an 
uneducated  man,  but  as  there  were  as  yet  no  intricacies  of 
law  in  the  colony,  the  office  required  little  else  than  shrewd 
good  sense  and  upright  principles  for  its  discharge."*^ 

Roldan  was  one  of  those  base  spirits  which  grow  venomous 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  His  benefactor  had  returned 
to  Spain  apparently  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace ;  a  long  interval 
had  elapsed  without  tidings  from  him ;  he  considered  him  a 
fallen  man,  and  began  to  devise  how  he  might  pro6t  by  his 
downfall.  He  was  intrusted  with  an  office  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  Adelantado;  the  brothers  of  Columbus  were 
highly  unpopular ;  he  imagined  it  possible  to  ruin  them,  both 
with  the  colonists  and  with  the  government  at  home,  and  by 
dexterous  cunning  and  bustling  activity,  to  work  his  way  into 
the  command  of  the  colony.  The  vigorous  and  somewhat 
austere  character  of  the  Adelantado  for  some  time  kept  him 
in  awe ;  but  when  he  was  absent  from  the  settlement,  Roldan 
was  able  to  carry  on  his  machinations  with  confidence.  Don 
Diego,  who  then  commanded  at  Isabella,  was  nn  upright  and 
worthy  man,  but  deficient  in  energy.  Roldan  felt  him- 
self his  superior  in  talent  and  spirit,  and  his  self-conceit  was 
wounded  at  being  inferior  to  him  in  authority.  He  soon 
made  a  party  among  the  daring  and  dissolute  of  the  com- 
munity, and  secretly  loosened  the  ties  of  order  and  good 
*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
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government,  by  listening  to  and  encouraging  the  discontents 
of  the  common  people,  and  directing  them  against  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.     He  had 
heretofore  been  employed  as  superintendent  of  various  public 
works ;  this  brought  him  into  familiar  communication  with 
workmen,   sailors,    and    others    of  the  lower    order.      His 
originally  vulgar  character  enabled  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  intellects  and  manners,  while  his  present  station  gave 
him  consequence  in  their  eyes.     Finding  them  full  of  mur- 
murs about  hard  treatment,  severe  toil,  and  the  long  Jibscncc 
of  the  admiral,  he  affected  to  be  moved  by  their  distresses. 
He  threw  out  suggestions    that  the  admiral  might  never 
return,  being  disgraced  and  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Aguado.     He  sympathized  with  the  hard 
treatment  they  experienced  from  the  Adelautado    and   his 
brother  Don  Diego,   who,  being  foreigners,  could   take  no 
interest  in  their  welfare,  nor  feel  a  proper  respect  for  the  pride 
of  a  Spaniard ;  but  who  used  them  merely  as  slaves,  to  build 
houses  and  fortresses  for  them,  or  to  swell  their  state  and 
secure  their  power,  as  they  marched  about  the  island  enriching 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  caciques.     By  these  sugges- 
tions he  exasperated  their  feelings  to  such  a  height,  that  they 
had  at  one  time  formed  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life  of 
the  Adelantado,  as  the  only  means  of  delivering  themselves 
from  an  odious  tyrant.     The  time  and  place  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  act  were  concerted.     The  Adelantado  had  con- 
demned to  death  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Berahona,  a 
friend  of  Roldan,  and  of  several  of  the  conspirators.     What 
was  his  offence  is  not  positively  stated,  but  from  a  passage  in 
Las  Casas,*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  very 
Spaniard  who  had  violated  the  favourite  wife  of  Guarionex, 
the  cacique  of  the  Vega.     The  Adelantado  would  be  present 
at  the  execution.     It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  when  the 
populace  had  assembled,  a  tumult  should  be  made  as  if  by 
accident,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Don  Bartho- 
lomew should  be  dispatched  with  a  poniard.     Fortunately  for 
the  Adelantado,  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  the  assemblage 
did  not  take  place,   and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was 
disconcerted.! 

"When  Don  Bartholomew  was  absent  collecting  the  tribute 
in  Xaragua,  Roldan  thought  it  was  a  favourable  time  to  bring 
*  Los  CauB,  Hist.  Ind.,lib.  i.  cap.  118.    f  Hiit.  del  Almirante,  cap.  73 
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affiiirs  to  a  crisis.  He  had  sounded  the  feelings  of  the 
colonists,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  a  large  party  dis- 
posed for  open  sedition.  His  plan  was  to  create  a  popular 
tumult,  to  interpose  in  his  officiid  character  of  alcalde  mayor, 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  oppression  and  injiistice  of 
Don  Diego  and  his  brother,  and,  while  he  usurped  the  reins 
of  authority,  to  appear  as  if  actuated  only  by  zeal  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  the  interests  of  the 
sovereigns. 

A  pretext  soon  presented  itself  for  the  proposed  tumult. 
When  the  caravel  returned  from  Xaragua  laden  with  the 
Indian  tributes,  and  the  cargo  was  discharged,  Don  Diego  had 
the  vessel  drawn  up  on  the  land,  to  protect  it  from  accidents, 
or  from  any   sinister  designs  of  the  disa£Pected  colonists. 
Roldan  immediately  pointed  this  circumstance  out  to  his  par- 
tisans.    He  secretly  inveighed  against  the  hardship  of  having 
this  vessel  drawn  on  shore,  instead  of  being  left  afloat  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony,  or  sent  to  Spain  to  make  known  their 
distresses.     He  hinted  that  the  true  reason  was  the  fear  of  the 
Adelantado  and  his  brother,  lest  accounts  should  be  carried  to 
Spain  of  their  misconduct,  and  he  affirmed  that  they  wished 
to  remain  undisturbed  masters  of  the  island,  and  keep  the 
Spaniards  there  as  subjects,  or  rather  as  slaves.     The  people 
took  fire  at  these  suggestions.     They  had  long  looked  forward 
to  the  completion  of  the  caravels  as  their  only  chance  for  re- 
lief ;  they  now  insisted  that  the  vessel  should  be  launched 
and  sent  to  Spain  for  supplies.      Don  Diego  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  of  the  folly  of  their  demand,  the  vessel  not 
being  rigged  and  equipped  for  such  a  voyage ;  but  the  more 
he  attempted  to  pacify  them,  the  more  unreasonable  and  tur- 
bulent they  became.     Roldan,  also,  became  more  bold  and 
explicit  in  his  instigations.     He  advised  them  to  launch  and 
take  possession  of  the  caravel,  as  the  only  mode  of  regaining 
their  independence.      They  might  then  throw  ojff  the  tyranny 
of  these  upstart  strangers,  enemies  in  their  hearts  to  Spaniards, 
and  might  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  sharing  equally 
all  that  they  might  gain  by  barter  in  the  island,  employing  the 
Indians  as  slaves  to  work  for  them,  and  enjoying  unrestrr.i.icv^ 
indulgence  with  respect  to  the  Indip"*  women.* 

Don  Diego  received  information  of  what  was  fermenting 
among  the  people,  yet  feared  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
*  Hist,  del  Almirante>  cap.  73. 
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Roldan  in  the  present  mutinous  state  of  the  colony.  He  sud- 
denly detached  him,  therefore,  with  forty  men,  to  the  Vega, 
under  pretext  of  overawing  certain  of  the  natives  who  had  re- 
fused to  pay  their  tribute,  and  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
revolt.  Roldan  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen 
his  faction.  He  made  ft'iends  and  partisans  among  the  dis- 
contented caciques,  secretly  justifying  them  in  their  resistance 
to  the  imposition  of  tribute,  and  promising  them  redress.  He 
secured  the  devotion  of  his  own  soldiers  by  great  acts  of  in- 
dulgence, disarming  and  dismissing  such  as  refused  full  par- 
ticipation in  his  plans,  and  returned  with  his  little  band  to 
Isabella,  where  he  felt  secm-e  of  a  strong  party  among  the 
common  people. 

The  Adelantado  had  by  this  time  returned  from  Xaragua ; 
but  Roldan,  feeling  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  faction, 
and  arrogating  to  himself  great  authority  from  his  official 
station,  now  openly  demanded  that  the  caravel  should  be 
launched,  or  permission  given  to  him  and  his  followers  to 
launch  it.  The  Adelantado  peremptorily  refused,  observing 
that  neither  he  nor  his  companions  were  mariners,  nor  was  the 
caravel  furnished  and  equipped  for  sea,  and  that  neither  the 
safety  of  the  vessel,  nor  of  the  people,  should  be  endangered 
by  their  attempt  to  navigate  her. 

Roldan  perceived  that  his  motives  were  suspected,  and  felt 
that  the  Adelantado  was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  con- 
tend with  in  any  open  sedition  at  Isabella.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  carry  his  plans  into  operation  in  some  more 
favourable  part  of  the  island,  always  trusting  to  excuse  any 
open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Don  Bartholomew,  by 
representing  it  as  a  patriotic  opposition  to  his  tyranny  over 
Spaniards.  He  had  seventy  well-armed  and  determined  men 
under  his  conmiand,  and  he  trusted,  on  erecting  his  standard, 
to  be  joined  by  all  the  disaffected  throughout  the  island.  He 
set  off  suddenly,  therefore,  for  the  Vega,  intending  to  surprise 
the  fortress  of  Conception,  and  by  getting  command  of  that 
post  and  the  rich  country  adjacent,  to  set  the  Adelantado  at 
defiance. 

He  stopped,  on  his  way,  at  various  Indian  villages  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  distributed,  endeavouring  to  enlist  the 
latter  in  his  party ,  by  holding  out  promises  of  great  gain  and 
free  living.  He  attempted  also  to  seduce  the  nativt-  from 
their  allegiance,  by  promising  them  freedom  from  all  uibute. 
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Those  caciques  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  previous 
understanding,  received  him  with  open  arms,  particularly  one 
who  had  taken  the  name  of  Diego  Marque,  whose  village  he 
made  his  head-quarters,  being  about  two  leagues  from  Fort 
Conception.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  surprising 
the  fortress.  Its  commander,  Miguel  Ballester,  was  an  old 
and  staunch  soldier,  both  resolute  and  wary.  He  drew  himself 
into  his  strong-hold  on  the  approach  of  Roldan,  and  closed  his 
gates.  His  garrison  was  small,  but  the  fortification,  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  river  running  at  its  foot,  was  proof 
against  any  assault.  Roldan  had  still  some  hopes  that  Ballester 
might  be  disaffected  to  government,  and  might  be  gradually 
brought  into  his  plans,  or  that  the  garrison  would  be  disposed 
to  desert,  tempted  by  the  licentious  life  which  he  permitted 
among  his  followers.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  the  town 
inhabited  by  Guarionex.  Here  were  quartered  thirty  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Garcia  de  Barrantes.  Roldan 
repaired  thither  with  his  armed  force,  hoping  to  enlist  Bar- 
rantes and  his  party ;  but  the  captain  shut  himself  up  with 
his  men  in  a  fortified  house,  refusing  to  permit  them  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Roldan.  The  latter  threatened  to 
set  fire  to  the  house ;  but  after  a  little  consideration,  con- 
tented himself  with  seizing  their  store  of  provisions,  and  then 
marched  towards  Fort  Conception,  which  was  not  quite  half 
a  league  distant.* 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  74. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  8.  Heneken,  Esq. — 1847.  Fort  Concep- 
tion  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  now  called  Santo  Cerro.  It  is  con- 
stnicted  of  bricks,  and  is  almost  as  entire  at  the  present  day  as  when 
just  finished.  It  stands  in  the  gloom  of  an  exuberant  forest  which  has 
invaded  the  scene  of  former  bustle  and  activity ;  a  spot  once  considered 
of  great  importance,  and  surrounded  by  swarms  of  intelligent  beings. 

What  has  become  of  the  countless  multitudes  this  fortress  was  in- 
tended to  awe  ?  Not  a  trace  of  them  remains,  excepting  in  the  records 
of  history.  The  silence  of  the  tomb  prevails  where  their  habitations 
responded  to  their  songs  and  dances.  A  few  indigent  Spaniards, 
living  in  miserable  hovels,  scattered  widely  apart  in  the  bosom  of 
the  forest,  are  now  the  sole  occupants  of  the  once  fruitful  and  beautiful 
region. 

A  Spanish  town  gradually  grew  up  round  the  fortress  ,*  the  ruins  of 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, at  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Saturday,  20th  April,  1564, 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.  Fart  of  the  massive  walls  of  a  hand- 
some church  still  remain,  as  well  as  those  of  a  very  large  convent  or 
hospital,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  testar 
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CHAPTER  v.— [1497.] 

The  Adelantado  had  received  intelligence  of  the  flagitious 
proceedings  of  Roldan,  yet  hesitated  for  a  time  to  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  him.  He  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  around  him,  and  knew  not  how  far  the  conspiracy 
extended,  nor  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Diego  de  Escobar, 
alcnyde  of  the  fortress  of  La  Madalena,  together  with  Adrian 
de  Moxica  and  Pedro  de  Valdivieso,  all  principal  men,  were 
in  league  with  Roldan.  He  feared  that  the  commander  of 
Fort  Conception  might  likewise  be  in  the  plot,  and  the  whole 
island  in  arms  against  him.  He  was  reassured,  however,  by 
tidings  from  Miguel  Ballester.  That  loyal  veteran  wrote  to 
him  pressing  letters  for  succour ;  representing  the  weakness 
of  his  garrison,  and  the  increasing  forces  of  the  rebels. 

Don  Bartholomew  hastened  to  his  assistance  with  his  accus- 
tomed promptness,  and  threw  himself  with  a  reinforcement 
into  the  fortress.  Being  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  rebels, 
and  doubtful  of  the  loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  determined 
to  adopt  mild  measures.  Understanding  that  Roldan  was 
quartered  at  a  village  but  half  a  league  distant,  he  sent  a 
message  to  him,  remonstrating  on  the  flagrant  irregularity  of 
his  conduct,  the  injury  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
island,  and  the  certain  ruin  it  must  bring  upon  himself,  and 
summoning  him  to  appear  at  the  fortress,  pledging  his  word 
for  his  personal  safety.  Roldan  repaired  accordingly  to  Fort 
Conception,  where  the  Adelantado  held  a  parley  -with  him 
from  a  window,  demanding  the  reason  of  his  appearing  in 
arms,  in  opposition  to  royal  authority.  Roldan  replied  boldly, 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  his  sovereigns,  defending  their 
subjects  from  the  oppression  of  men  who  sought  their  destruc- 
tion. ITie  Adelantado  ordered  him  to  surrender  his  staff  of 
office,  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  to  submit  peaceably  to  superior 
authority.  Roldan  refused  to  resign  his  office,  or  to  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  Don  Bartholomew,  whom  he  charged 
with  seeking  his  life.  He  refused  also  to  submit  to  any  trial, 
unless  commanded  by  the  king.  Pretending,  however,  to 
make  no  resistance  to  the  peaceable  exercise  of  authority,  he 
offered  to  go  with  bis  followers,  and  reside  at  any  place  the 
Adelantado  might  appoint.    The  latter  immediately  designated 

mentary  dispositions  of  Columbus.  The  inhabitants  who  survived  the 
catastrophe  retired  to  a  small  chapel,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  about  a 
league  dijstant,  where  the  new  town  of  La  Vega  was  afterwards  built. 
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the  village  of  the  cacique  Diego  Colon,  the  same  native  of  the 
Lucayos  Islands  who  had  been  baptized  in  Spain,  and  had 
since  married  a  daughter  of  Guarionex.  Roldan  objected, 
pretending  there  were  not  sufficient  provisions  to  be  had  there 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  departed,  declaring  that  he 
would  seek  a  more  eligible  residence  elsewhere.* 

He  now  proposed  to  his  followers  to  take  possession  of  the 
remote  province  of  Xaragua.      The  Spaniards  who  had  re- 
turned thence  gave  enticing  accounts  of  the  life  they  had  led 
there  ;  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  sweetness  of  the  climate, 
the  hospitality  and  gentleness  of  the  people,  their  feasts, 
dances,  and  various  amusements,  and,  above  all,  the  beauty  of 
the  women  ;  for  they  had  been  captivated  by  the  naked  charms 
of  the  dancing  nymphs  of  Xaragua.     In  this  delightful  region, 
emancipated  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  Adelantado,  and  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  irksome  labour,  they  might  lead  a  hfe  o5 
perfect  freedom  and  indulgence,  and  have  a  world  of  beauty 
at  their  command.     In  short,  Roldan  drew  a  picture  of  loose, 
sensual  enjoyment,  such  as  he  knew  to  be  irresistible  with 
men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.     His  followers  acceded  with 
joy  to  his  proposition.      Some  preparations,  however,  were 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.     Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Adelantado,  he  suddenly  marched  with  his 
band  to  Isabella,  and  entering  it  in  a  manner  by  e-'irprise,  en- 
deavoured to  launch  the  caravel,  with  which  they  might  sail 
to  Xaragua.    Don  Diego  Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  issued 
forth  with  several  cavaliers ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  the 
mutineers  and  their  menacing  conduct,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  with  his  adherents,  into  the  fortress.     Roldan  held 
several  parleys  with  him,  and  offered  to  submit  to  his  com- 
mand, provided  he  would  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  his 
brother  the  Adelantado.     His  proposition  was  treated  with 
scorn.     The  fortress  was  too  strong  to  be  assailed  with  success ; 
he  found  it  impossible  to  launch  the  caravel,  and  feared  the 
Adelantado  might  return,  and  he  be   inclosed  between  two 
forces.     He  proceeded,  therefore,  in  aHl  haste  to  make  provi- 
sions for  the  proposed  expedition  to  Xaragua.     Still  pretend- 
mg  to  act  in  his  official  capacity,  and  to  do  everything  from 
loyal  motives,  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  the  crown,  he  broke  open  the  royal  warehouse, 
with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  king !"  supplied  his  followers 
*  Herrertt;  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.    Hist,  del  Alminuite,  cap.  74. 
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with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  whatever  they  desired 
from  the  public  stores ;  proceeded  to  the  inclosure  where  the 
cattle  and  other  European  animals  were  kept  to  breed,  took 
such  as  he  thought  necessary  for  his  intended  establishment, 
and  permitted  his  followers  to  kill  such  of  the  remainder  as 
they  might  want  for  present  supply.  Having  committed  this 
wasteful  ravage,  he  inarched  in  triumph  out  of  Isabella.* 
Reflecting,  however,  on  the  prompt  and  vigorous  character  of 
the  Adelantado,  he  felt  that  his  situation  would  be  but  Uttle 
secure  with  such  an  active  enemy  behind  him ;  who,  on  extrica- 
ting himself  from  present  perplexities,  would  not  fail  to  pur- 
sue him  to  his  proposed  paradise  of  Xaragua.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  march  again  to  the  Vega,  and  endeavour  either 
to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Adelantado,  or  to  strike 
some  blow,  in  his  present  crippled  state,  that  should  disable 
him  from  ofiering  further  molestation.  Returning,  therefore, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Conception,  he  endeavoured  in  every 
way,  by  the  means  of  subtle  emissaries,  to  seduce  the  garrison 
to  desertion,  or  to  excite  it  to  revolt. 

The  Adelantado  dared  not  take  the  field  with  his  forces, 
having  no  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  He  knew  that  they 
listened  wistfully  to  the  emissaries  of  Roldan,  and  contrasted 
the  meagre  fare  and  stem  discipline  of  the  garrison,  with  the 
abundant  cheer  and  easy  misrule  that  prevailed  among  the 
rebels.  To  counteract  these  seductions,  he  relaxed  from  his 
usual  strictness,  treating  his  men  with  great  indulgence,  and 
promising  them  large  rewards.  By  these  means  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  some  degree  of  loyalty  amongst  his 
forces,  his  service  having  the  advantage  over  that  of  Roldan, 
of  being  on  the  side  of  government  and  law. 

Finding  his  attempts  to  corrupt  the  garrison  unsuccessful, 
and  fearing  some  sudden  sally  from  the  vigorous  Adelantado, 
Roldan  drew  off  to  a  distance,  and  sought  by  insidious  means 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  and  weaken  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  asserted  equal  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
island  with  the  Adelantado,  and  pretended  to  have  separated 
fix>m  him  on  account  of  his  being  passionate  and  vindictive 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  He  represented  him  as  the 
tyrant  of  the  Spaniards,  the  oppressor  of  the  Indians.  For 
lumself,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  redresser  of  grievances 
and  champion  of  the  injured.     He  pretended  to  feel  a  patriotic 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  74.    Herrent;  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
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indig:nation  at  the  affronts  heaped  upon  Spaniards  by  a  family 
of  obscure  and  arrogant  foreigners  ;  and  professed  to  free  the 
natives  from  tributes  wrung  from  them  by  these  rapacious 
men  for  their  own  enrichment,  and  contrary  to  the  beneficent 
intentions  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  He  connected  himself 
closely  with  the  Carib  cacique  Manicaotex,  brother  of  the 
late  Caonabo,  whose  son  and  nephew  were  in  his  possession 
as  hostages  for  payment  of  tributes.  This  warlike  chieftain 
he  conciliated  by  presents  and  caresses,  bestowing  on  him  the 
appellation  of  brother.*  The  unhappy  natives,  deceived  by 
his  professions,  and  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  having  a  protector 
in  arms  for  their  defence,  submitted  cheerfully  to  a  thousand 
impositions,  supplying  his  followers  with  provisions  in  abund- 
ance, and  bringing  to  Roldan  all  the  gold  they  could  collect ; 
voluntarily  yielding  him  heavier  tributes  than  those  from 
which  he  pretended  to  free  them. 

The  affairs  of  the  island  were  now  in  a  lamentable  situation. 
The  Indians,  perceiving  the  dissensions  among  the  white  men, 
and  encouraged  by  the  protection  of  lloldan,  began  to  throw 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  government.  The  caciques  at  a 
distance  ceased  to  send  in  their  tributes,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  viciuity  were  excused  by  the  Adelantado,  that  by  in- 
dulgence he  might  retain  their  friendship  in  this  time  of 
danger,  lloldan's  faction  daily  gained  strength ;  they  ranged 
insolently  and  at  large  in  the  open  country,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  misguided  natives  ;  while  the  Spaniards  who 
remained  loyal,  fearing  conspiracies  among  the  natives,  had 
to  keep  under  shelter  of  the  fort,  or  in  the  strong  houses  which 
they  had  erected  in  the  villages.  The  commanders  were 
obliged  to  palliate  all  kinds  of  slights  and  indignities,  both 
from  their  soldiers  and  from  the  Indians,  fearful  of  driving 
them  to  sedition  by  any  severity.  The  clothing  and  muni- 
tions of  all  kinds,  either  for  maintenance  or  defence,  were 
rapidly  wasting  away,  and  the  want  of  all  supplies  or  tidings 
from  Spain  was  sinking  the  spirits  of  the  well-affected  into 
despondency.  The  Adelantado  was  shut  up  in  Fort  Concep- 
tion, in  daily  expectation  of  being  openly  besieged  by  Roldan, 
and  was  secretly  informed  that  means  were  taken  to  destroy 
him,  should  he  issue  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress.f 

Such  w^as  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  colony  was 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  long  detention  of  Columbus  in 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  118.      f  Ibid,  lib.  i.  cap.  119. 
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Spain,  and  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  nil  his 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  island  by  the  delays  of  cabinets 
and  the  chicanery  of  Fonseca  and  his  satellites.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  when  faction  reigned  triumphant,  and  the 
colony  was  on  the  )rink  of  ruin,  tidings  were  brought  to  the 
Vega  that  Pedro  1  emandcz  Coronal  had  arrived  at  the  port 
of  San  Domingo,  with  two  ships,  bringing  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops.* 

CHAPTER  VI.— [1498.] 

The  ari'ival  of  Coronal,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
Febi-uary,  was  the  salvation  of  the  colony.  The  reinforce- 
ments of  troops,  and  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Don  Bartholomew.  The  royal  confirmation  of  his 
title  and  authority  as  Adelantado  at  once  dispelled  all  doubts 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  power ;  and  the  tidings  that  the 
admiral  was  in  high  favour  at  court,  and  would  soon  arrive 
with  a  powerful  squadron,  struck  consternation  into  those  who 
had  entered  into  the  rebellion  on  the  presumption  of  his 
having  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  Adelantado  no  longer  remained  mewed  up  in  his 
fortress,  but  set  out  immediately  for  San  Domingo  with  a  part 
of  his  troops,  although  a  much  superior  rebel  force  was  at  the 
village  of  the  cacique  Guarionex,  at  a  very  short  distance. 
Boldan  followed  slowly  and  gloomily  with  his  party,  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  tidings,  to  make  partisans,  if 
possible,  among  those  who  had  newly  arrived,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  every  circumstance  that  might  beMend  his  rash 
and  hazardous  projects.  The  Adelantado  left  strong  guards 
on  the  passes  of  the  roads  to  prevent  his  near  approach  to 
San  Domingo,  but  Boldan  paused  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
place. 

When  the  Adelantado  found  himself  secure  in  San  Do- 
mingo with  this  augmentation  of  force,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
still  greater  reinforcement  at  hand,  his  magnanimity  prevailed 
over  his  indignation,  and  he  sought  by  gentle  means  to  allay 
the  popular  seditions,  that  the  island  might  be  restored  to 
tranquillity  before  his  brother's  arrival.  He  considered  that 
the  colonists  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  supplies  ; 
that  their  discontents  had  been  heightened  by  the  severities 
he  had  been  compelled  to  inflict ;  and  that  many  had  been 
*  Las  Casas.    Heirera.    Hist,  del  Almirante. 
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led  to  rebellion  by  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  o/  his  authority. 
While,  therefore,  he  proclaimed  the  royal  act  sanctioning  his 
title  and  powers,  he  promised  amnesty  for  all  past  offences,  on 
condition  of  immediate  return  to  allegiance.  Hearing  that 
Roldan  was  within  five  leagues  of  San  Domingo  with  his  band, 
he  sent  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronal,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  sovereigns  alguazil  mayor  of  the  island,  to  exhort  him 
to  obedience,  promising  him  oblivion  of  the  past.  He  trusted 
that  the  representations  of  a  discreet  and  honourable  man  like 
Coronal,  who  had  been  witness  of  the  favour  in  which  his 
brother  stood  in  Spain,  would  convince  the  rebels  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  course. 

Roldan,  however,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  doubtful  of  the 
clemency  of  Don  Bartholomew,  feared  to  venture  within  his 
power ;  he  determined,  also,  to  prevent  his  followers  from 
communicating  with  Coronal,  lest  they  should  be  seduced 
from  him  by  the  promise  of  pardon.  When  that  emissaiy, 
therefore,  approached  the  encampment  of  the  rebels,  he  was 
opposed  in  a  narrow  pass  by  a  body  of  archeis,  with  their 
cross-bows  levelled.  "Halt  there!  traitor!"  cried  Roldan, 
**  had  you  arrived  eight  days  later,  we  should  all  have  been 
united  as  one  man."* 

In  vain  Coronal  endeavoured  by  fair  reasoning  and  earnest 
entreaty  to  win  this  perverse  and  turbulent  man  from  his 
career.  Roldan  answered  with  hardihood  and  defiance,  pro- 
fessing to  oppose  only  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the 
Adelantado,  but  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  admiral  on  his 
arrival.  He,  and  several  of  his  principal  confederates,  wrote 
letters  to  the  same  effect  to  their  friends  in  San  Domingo, 
urging  them  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  admiral  when  he 
should  arrive,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  disposition  to 
acknowledge  his  authority. 

When  Coronal  returned  with  accounts  of  Pi^dan's  contu- 
macy, the  Adelantado  proclaimed  him  and  his  followers 
traitors.  Tliat  shrewd  rebel,  however,  did  not  suffer  hie  men 
to  remain  within  eitker  the  seduction  of  promise  or  the  terror 
of  menace;  he  immediately  set  out  on  his  march  for  his 
promised  land  of  Xaragua,  trusting  to  impair  every  honest 
principle  and  virtuous  tie  of  bis  misguided  followers  by  a  life 
of  mdolence  and  libertinage. 

In  the  meantime  the  mischierous  cfl^cti  of  his  intrigues 
*  Herrers,  decad.  L  lib.  ill.  c»p.  8. 
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among  the  caciques  became  more  and  more  apparent.  No 
sooner  had  the  Adelantado  left  Fort  Conception,  than  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  among  the  natives  to  surprise  it.  Guarionex 
was  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  moved  by  the  instigations 
of  Roldan,  who  had  promised  him  protection  and  assistance, 
and  led  on  by  the  forlorn  hope,  in  this  distracted  state  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  of  relieving  his  paternal  domains  from  the 
intolerable  domination  of  usurping  strangers.  Holding  secret 
communications  with  his  tributary  caciques,  it  was  concerted 
that  they  should  all  rise  simultaneously  and  massacre  the 
soldiery,  quartered  in  small  parties  in  their  villages ;  while 
he,  with  a  chosen  force,  should  surprise  the  fortress  of  Con- 
ception. The  night  of  the  full  moou  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
insurrection. 

One  of  the  principal  caciques,  however,  not  being  a  correct 
observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  took  up  arms  before  the 
appointed  night,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  soldiers  quartered 
in  his  village.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
all  put  on  the  alert.  The  cacique  fled  to  Guarionex  for  pro- 
tection, but  the  chieftain,  enraged  at  his  fatal  blunder,  put 
him  to  death  upon  the  spot. 

No  sooner  did  the  Adelantado  hear  of  this  fresh  conspiracy, 
than  he  put  himself  on  the  march  for  the  Vega  with  a  strong 
body  of  men.  Guarionex  did  not  await  his  coming.  He  saw 
that  every  attempt  was  fruitless  to  shake  off  these  strangers, 
who  had  settled  like  a  curse  upon  his  territories.  He  had 
found  their  very  friendship  withering  and  destructive,  and  he 
now  dreaded  their  vengeance.  Abandoning,  therefore,  his 
rightful  domain,  the  once  happy  Vega,  he  fled  with  his  family 
and  a  small  band  of  faithful  followers  to  the  mountains  of 
Ciguay.  This  a  lofty  chain,  extending  along  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  between  the  Vega  and  the  sea.  The  inhabitants 
were  the  most  robust  and  hardy  tribe  of  the  island,  and  far 
more  formidable  than  the  mild  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  It 
was  a  part  of  this  tribe  which  displayed  hostility  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  course  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and 
in  a  skirmish  with  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Semana  the  first  drop 
of  native  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  New  World.  The 
reader  may  remember  the  frank  and  confiding  conduct  of 
these  people  the  day  after  the  skirmish,  and  the  intrepid  faith 
with  which  their  cacique  trusted  himself  on  board  of  tho 
carayel  of  the  admiral,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.    It 
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was  to  this  same  cacique,  named  Mayobanex,  that  the  fugitive 
chieftain  of  the  Vega  now  applied  for  refuge.  He  came  to 
his  residence  at  an  Indian  town  near  Cape  Cabron,  about  forty 
leagues  east  of  Isabella,  and  implored  shelter  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  his  handful  of  loyal  followers.  The  roble- 
minded  cacique  of  the  mountains  received  him  with  open 
He  not  only  gave  an  asylum  to  his  family,  but  engaged 


arms. 

to  stand  by  him  in  his  distress,  to  defend  his  cause,  and  share 
his  desperate  fortunes.*  Men  in  civilized  life  learn  mag- 
nanimity from  precept,  but  their  most  generous  actions  are 
often  rivalled  by  the  deeds  of  untutored  savages,  who  act  only 
from  natural  impulse. 

CHAPTER  VII.— [1498.] 

Aided  by  his  mountain  ally,  and  by  bands  of  hardy  Cigu- 
ayans,  Guarionex  made  several  descents  into  the  plain,  cutting 
off  straggling  parties  of  the  Spaniards,  laying  waste  the  villages 
of  the  natives  which  continued  in  allegiance  to  them,  and 
destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Adelantado  put  a 
speedy  stop  to  these  molestations,  but  he  determined  to  root 
out  so  formidable  an  adversary  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Shrinking  from  no  danger  nor  ftitigue,  and  leaving  nothing  to 
be  done  by  others  which  he  could  do  himself,  he  set  forth  in 
the  spring  with  a  band  of  ninety  men,  a  few  cavalry,  and  a 
body  of  Indians,  to  penetrate  the  Ciguay  mountains. 

After  passing  a  steep  defile,  rendered  almost  impracticable 
for  troops  by  rugged  rocks  and  exuberant  vegetation,  he 
descended  into  a  beautiful  valley  or  plain,  extending  along  the 
coast,  and  embraced  by  arms  of  the  mountains  which  ap- 
proached the  sea.  His  advance  into  the  country  was  watched 
by  the  keen  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  who  Im-ked  among  rocks 
and  thickets.  As  the  Spaniards  were  seeking  the  ford  of  a 
river  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  two  of  these  spies  darted 
from  among  the  bushes  on  its  bank.  One  flung  himself  head- 
long into  the  water,  and  swimming  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river  escaped  ;  the  other  being  taken,  gave  information  that 
six  thousand  Indians  lay  in  ambush  on  the  opposite  shore, 
waiting  to  attack  them  as  they  crossed. 

The  Adelantado  advanced  with  caution,  and  finding  a  shal- 
low place,  entered  the  river  with  his  troops.  They  were 
scarcely  midway  in  the  stream  when  tlic  savager  hideously 
*  Lu  Cmm^  HUt.  Ind.,  cap.  121.  MS.    Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  cap.  5. 
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painted,  and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  men,  burst  front 
their  concealment.  Tlie  forest  rang  with  their  yells  and 
bowlings.  They  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  and  lancos, 
by  which,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  their  targets, 
many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded.  The  Adelantado,  how- 
ever, forced  his  way  across  the  river,  and  the  Indians  took  to 
flight.  Some  were  killed,  but  their  swiftness  of  foot,  their 
knowledge  of  the  forest,  and  their  dexterity  in  winding 
through  the  most  tangled  thickets,  enabled  the  greater  number 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  encumbered 
with  armour,  targets,  cross-bows,  and  lances. 

By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides,  the  Adelantado 
pressed  forward  along  the  valley  to  reach  the  residence  of 
Mayobanex,  at  Cabron.  In  the  way  he  had  several  skirmishes 
with  the  natives,  who  would  suddenly  rush  forth  with  furious 
war-cries  from  ambuscades  among  the  bushes,  discharge  their 
weapons,  and  take  refuge  again  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  rocks 
and  forests,  inaccessible  to  the  Spaniards. 

Having  taken  several  prisoners,  the  Adelantado  sent  one 
accompanied  by  an  Indian  of  a  friendly  tribe,  as  a  messenger 
to  Mayobanex,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Guarionex,  pro- 
mising friendship  and  protection  in  case  of  compliance,  but 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  lay  waste  his  tciTitory  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  cac'  jue  listened  attentively  to  the  mes- 
senger :  "  Tell  the  Spaniards,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  that  they 
are  bad  men,  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  usurpers  of  the  territories 
of  others,  and  shedders  of  innocent  blood.  I  desire  n6t  the 
friendship  of  such  men  ;  Guarionex  is  a  good  man,  he  is  ray 
friend,  he  is  my  guest,  he  has  fled  to  me  for  refuge,  I  have 
promised  to  protect  him,  and  I  will  keep  my  Avord." 

This  magnanimous  reply,  or  rather  defiance  convinced  the 
Adelantado  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  friendly  over- 
tures. When  severity  was  required,  he  could  be  a  stern 
soldier.  He  immediately  ordered  the  village  in  which  he  had 
been  quartered,  and  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
be  set  on  fire.  He  then  sent  further  messengers  to  Mayo- 
banex, warning  him  that,  unless  he  delivered  up  the  fugitive 
cacique,  his  whole  dominions  should  be  laid  waste  in  like 
manner,  and  he  would  see  nothing  in  eveiy  direction  but  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  burning  villages.  Alarmed  nl  this  im- 
pending destruction,  the  Ciguayans  surrounded  their  chieftain 
with  clamorous  lamentations,  cursing  the  day  that  Guarionex 
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had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  urging  that  he  should  be 
given  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  The  generous 
cacique  was  inflexible.  He  reminded  them  of  the  many 
virtues  of  Guarionex,  and  the  sacred  claims  he  had  on  their 
hospitality,  and  declared  he  would  abide  all  evils  rather  than 
it  should  ever  be  said  Mayobanex  had  betrayed  his  guest. 

The  people  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and  the  chieftain, 
summoning  Guarionex  into  his  presence,  again  pledged  his 
word  to  protect  him,  though  it  should  cost  him  his  dominions. 
He  sent  no  reply  to  the  Adelantado,  and  lest  further  messages 
might  tempt  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  placed  men  in  am- 
bush, with  orders  to  slay  any  messenger  who  might  approach. 
They  had  not  lain  in  wait  long,  before  they  beheld  two  men 
advancing  through  the  forest,  one  of  whom  was  a  captive 
Ciguayan,  and  the  other  an  Indian  ally  of  the  Spaniards ;  they 
were  both  instantly  slain.  The  Adelantado  was  following  at 
no  great  distance,  with  only  ten  foot  soldiers  and  four  horse- 
men. When  he  found  his  messengers  lying  dead  in  the  forest 
path,  transfixed  with  arrows,  he  was  greatly  exasperated,  and 
resolved  to  deal  rigorously  with  this  obstinate  tribe.  He 
advanced,  therefore,  with  all  his  force  to  Cabron,  where 
Mayobanex  and  his  army  were  quartered ;  tit  his  approach 
the  inferior  caciques  and  their  adherents  fled,  overcome  by 
terror  of  the  Spaniards.  Finding  himself  thus  desertedt 
Mayobanex  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  a  secret  part  of  the 
mountains.  Several  of  the  Ciguayans  sought  for  Guarionex, 
to  kill  him  or  deliver  him  up  as  a  propitiatory  offering,  but  he 
fled  to  the  heights,  where  he  wandered  about  alone  in  the 
most  savage  and  desolate  places. 

The  density  of  the  forests  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  moun- 
tains rendered  this  expedition  excessively  painful  and  labo- 
rious, and  protracted  it  far  beyond  the  time  that  the  Adelantado 
liad  contemplated.  His  men  suffered,  not  merely  from  fatigue 
but  hunger.  The  natives  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains ; 
their  villages  remained  emj)ty  and  desolate  ;  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Spaniards  consisted  of  cassava  bread,  and  such  roots 
and  herbs  as  tlieir  Indian  allies  could  gather  for  them,  vrith 
now  and  then  a  few  utias  taken  with  the  assistance  of  their 
dogs.  They  slept  almost  always  on  the  ground,  in  the  open 
air  under  the  trees,  exposed  to  the  heavy  dew  which  falls  in 
this  climate.  For  three  months  they  were  thus  ranging  the 
mountains,  until  almost  worn  out  with  toil  and  hard  fare. 
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Many  of  them  had  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Con- 
ception, winch  required  their  attention  ;  they,  therefore,  en- 
treated permission,  since  the  Indians  were  terrified  and 
dispersed,  to  return  to  their  abodes  in  the  Vega. 

The  Adelantado  granted  many  of  them  passports  and  an 
allowance  out  of  the  scanty  stock  of  bread  which  remained. 
Ketaining  only  thirty  men,  he  resolved  with  these  to  search 
every  den  and  cavern  of  the  mountains  until  he  should  find  the 
two  caciques.  It  M'as  difficult,  however,  to  trace  them  in  such 
a  wilderness  ;  there  was  no  one  to  give  a  clue  to  their  retreat, 
for  the  whole  country  was  abandoned.  There  were  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  but  not  a  human  «being  to  be  seen  ;  or  if,  by 
chance,  they  caught  some  Mrretchcd  Indian  stealing  forth  from 
the  mountains  in  quest  of  food,  he  always  professed  utter 
ignorance  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  caciques. 

It  happened  one  day,  however,  that  several  Spaniards, 
while  hunting  utias,  captured  two  of  the  followers  of  Mayo- 
bancx,  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  distant  village  in  search  of 
bread ;  they  were  taken  to  the  Adelantado,  who  compelled 
them  to  betray  the  place  of  concealment  of  their  chieftain,  and 
to  act  as  guides.  Twelve  Spaniards  volunteered  to  go  in  quest 
of  him.  Stripping  themselves  naked,  staining  and  painting 
their  bodies  so  as  to  look  like  Indians,  and  covering  their 
swords  with  palm  leaves,  they  were  conducted  by  the  guides 
to  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Mayobanex.  They  came 
secretly  upon  him,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  his  wife  and 
children  and  a  few  of  his  household,  totally  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  Drawing  their  swords,  the  Spaniards  rushed  upon 
them  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  When  they  were  brought 
to  the  Adelantado,  he  gave  up  all  further  search  after  Oua- 
rionex,  and  returned  to  Fort  Conception. 

Among  the  prisoners  thus  taken  was  the  sister  of  Mayo- 
banex. She  was  the  wife  of  another  cacique  of  the  mountains, 
whose  territories  had  never  yet  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  she  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
the  island.  Tenderly  attaclied  to  her  brother,  she  had  aban- 
doned the  security  of  her  own  dominions,  and  had  followed 
him  among  rocks  and  precipices,  participating  in  all  his 
hardships,  and  comforting  him  with  a  woman's  sympathy  and 
kindness.  When  her  husband  iieard  of  her  captivity,  ho 
hastencL  to  the  Adelantado,  and  offered  to  submit  himself  and 
all  his  possessions  to  his  sway  if  his  wife  might  be  restored  to. 
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him ;  the  Adclantado  accepted  his  offer  of  allegiance,  and 
released  his  wife  and  several  of  his  subjects  who  had  been 
captured.  The  cacique,  faithful  to  his  word,  became  a  firm 
and  valuable  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  cultivating  Iprge  tracts  of 
lands,  and  supplying  them  with  gi'cat  quantities  of  bread  and 
other  provisions. 

Kindness  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  the  people 
of  this  island.  "When  this  act  of  clemency  reached  the 
Ciguayans,  they  came  in  multitudes  to  the  fortress,  bringing 
presents  of  various  kinds,  promising  allegiance,  and  imploring 
the  release  of  Mayobancx  and  his  family ;  the  Adelantado 
granted  their  prayers  in  partj  releasing  the  wife  and  house- 
hold of  the  caicque,  but  still  detaining  him  prisoner  to  insure 
the  fidelity  of  his  subjects. 

In  the  meantime  the  imfortunate  Guarionex,  who  had  been 
hiding  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountains,  was  driven  by 
hunger  to  venture  down  occasionally  into  the  plain  in  quest 
of  food ;  the  Ciguayans  looking  upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  perhaps  hoping  by  his  sacrifice  to  procure 
the  release  of  their  chieftain,  betrayed  his  haunts  to  the 
Adelantado.  A  party  was  dispatched  to  secure  him ;  they 
lay  in  wait  in  the  path  by  which  he  usually  returned  to  the 
mountains.  As  the  unhappy  cacique,  after  one  of  his  fa- 
mished excursions,  was  returning  to  his  den  among  the  cliffs,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  lurking  Spaniards,  and  brought  in  chains 
to  Fort  Conception.  After  his  repeated  insurrections,  and 
the  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance  displayed  in  his  pur- 
suit, Guarionex  expected  nothing  less  than  death  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Adelantado.  Don  Bartholomew,  however, 
though  stem  in  his  policy,  was  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  in 
his  nature.  He  considered  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  captivity  of  the  cacique,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  detained  a  prisoner  and  hostage  in  the  fortress. 
The  Indian  hostilities  in  this  important  part  of  the  island 
being  ihus  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  their  recurrence,  Don  Bartholomew  returned  to  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  where,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  his  brother,  the  admiral,  after 
nearly  two  years  and  six  months'  absence.* 

*  The  parliculam  of  this  chapter  are  chiefly  from  P.  Martyr,  decad. 
1.  lib.  vi. ;  the  manuscript  history  of  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  121 ;  and 
Herrera,  Hiat.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  8,  9. 
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Such  was  the  active,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  but  turbulent 
and  disastrous  administration  of  the  Adelautado,  in  which  we 
find  evidences  of  the  great  capacity,  the  mental  and  bodily 
vigour  of  this  self-formed  and  almost  self-taught  man.  He 
united,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the 
legislator.  Like  his  brother  the  admiral,  his  mind  and  man* 
ners  rose  immediately  to  the  level  of  his  situation,  showing  no 
arrogance  nor  ostentation,  and  exercising  the  sway  of  sudden 
and  extraordinary  power,  with  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of 
one  who  has  been  born  to  rule.  He  has  been  accused  of 
severity  in  his  government,  but  no  instance  appears  of  a  cruel 
or  wanton  abuse  of  authority.  If  he  was  stem  towards  the 
factious  Spaniards,  he  was  just ;  the  disasters  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  not  produced  by  his  own  rigour,  but  by  the  per- 
verse passions  of  others,  which  called  for  its  exercise  ;  and 
the  admiral,  who  had  more  suavity  of  manner  and  bonevolence 
of  heart,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  conciliating  the  good  will 
and  insuring  the  obedience  of  the  colonists.  The  merits  of  Don 
Bartholomew  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  world.  His  portmit  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
too  much  in  the  shade ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought  into  the 
light,  as  a  companion  to  that  of  his  illustrious  brother.  Less 
amiable  and  engaging,  perhaps,  in  its  lineaments,  and  less 
characterized  by  magnanimity,  its  traits  are  nevertheless  bold, 
generous,  and  heroic,  and  stamped  with  iron  firmness. 


BOOK  Xll. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1498.     Aug.  30th.] 

Columbus  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  wearied  by  a  long  and 
arduous  voyage  and  worn  down  by  infirmities ;  both  mind  and 
body  craved  repose,  but  from  the  time  he  first  entered  into 
public  life,  he  had  been  doomed  never  again  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  tranquillity.  The  island  of  Hispaniola,  the  favourite 
child  as  it  were  of  his  hopes,  was  destined  to  involve  him  in 
perpetual  troubles,  to  Tetter  his  fortunes,  impede  his  enter- 
prises, and  embitter  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  What  a 
scene  of  poverty  and  suffering  had  this  opulent  and  lovely 
island  been  rendered  by  the  bad  passions  of  a  few  despicable 
men !  The  wars  with  the  natives  and  the  seditions  among  the 
colonists  had  put  a  stop  to  the  labours  of  the  mines,  and  all 
hopes  of  wealth  were  at  an  end.    The  honors  of  famine  had 
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succeeded  to  those  of  war.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  had 
been  generally  neglected;  several  of  the  provinces  had  been 
desolated  during  the  late  troubles ;  a  great  part  of  the  Indians 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  those  who  remained  had  lost 
all  heart  to  labour,  seeing  the  produce  of  their  toils  liable  to 
be  wrested  from  them  by  ruthless  strangers.  It  is  true,  the 
Vega  was  once  more  tranquil,  but  it  was  a  desolate  tran- 
quillity. That  beautiful  region,  which  the  Spaniards  but  four 
years  before  had  found  so  populous  and  happy,  seeming  to 
inclose  in  its  luxuriant  bosom  idl  the  sweets  of  nature,  and  to 
exclude  all  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  was  now  a 
scene  of  wretchedness  and  repining.  Many  of  those  Indian 
towns,  where  the  Spaniards  had  been  detained  by  genial 
hospitality,  and  almost  worshipped  as  beneficent  deities,  were 
now  silent  and  deserted.  Some  of  their  late  inhabitants 
were  lurking  among  rocks  and  caverns;  some  were  reduced  to 
slavery;  many  had  perished  with  hunger,  and  many  had 
fidlen  by  the  sword.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  so  small 
a  number  of  men,  restrained  too  by  well-meaning  governors, 
could  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  have  produced  such  wide- 
spreading  miseries.  But  the  principles  of  evil  have  a  fatal 
activity.  With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can  do  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  good ;  but  it  seems  in  the  power  of  the 
most  contemptible  individual  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  evil  passions  of  the  white  men,  which  had  inflicted  such 
calamities  upon  this  innocent  people,  had  insured  likewise  a 
merited  return  of  suffering  to  themselves.  In  no  part  was 
this  more  truly  exemplified  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Isabella,  the  most  idle,  factious,  and  dissolute  of  the  island. 
The  public  works  were  unfinished ;  the  gardens  and  fields  they 
had  begun  to  cultivate  lay  neglected;  they  had  driven  thie 
natives  from  their  vicinity  by  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  had 
rendered  the  country  around  them  a  solitary  wilderness. 
Too  idle  to  labour,  and  destitute  of  any  resources  with  which 
to  occupy  their  indolence,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
mutinied  against  their  rulers,  and  wasted  their  time  in  alter- 
nate riot  and  despondency.  Many  of  the  soldiery  quartered 
about  the  island,  had  suffered  from  ill  health  during  the  late 
troubles,  being  shut  up  in  Indian  villages  where  they  could 
take  no  exercise,  and  obliged  to  subsist  on  food  to  which  they 
could  not  accustom  themselves.  Those  actively  employed, 
had  been  worn  down  by  hard  service,  long  marches,  and 
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scanty  food.  Many  of  them  -were  broken  in  constitution,  and 
many  had  perished  by  disease.  There  was  a  universal  desire 
to  leave  the  island,  and  escape  from  miseries  created  by 
themselves.  Yet  this  was  the  favoured  and  fruitful  land  to 
which  the  eyes  of  philosophers  and  poets  in  Europe  were 
fondly  turned,  as  realizing  the  picture  of  the  golden  age.  So 
true  it  is,  that  the  fairest  Elysium  fancy  ever  devised,  would 
be  turned  into  a  purgatory  by  the  passions  of  bad  men. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Columbus  on  his  arrival,  wa» 
to  issue  a  proclamation  approving  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
Adelantado,  and  denouncing  Koldan  and  his  associates. 
That  turbulent  man  had  taken  possession  of  Xaragua,  and 
been  kindly  received  by  the  natives.  He  had  permitted  his 
foUowers  to  lead  an  idle  and  licentious  life  among  its  beautiful 
scenes,  making  the  surrounding  country  and  its  inhabitants 
subservient  to  theri^  pleasures  and  their  passions.  An  event 
happened  previous  to  their  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of 
Columbus,  which  threw  supplies  into  their  hands,  and 
strengthened  their  power.  As  they  were  one  day  loitering  on 
the  sea-shore,  they  beheld  three  caravels  at  a  distance,  the 
sight  of  which,  in  this  unfrequented  part  of  the  ocean,  filled 
them  with  wonder  and  alarm.  The  ships  approached  the 
land,  and  came  to  anchor.  The  rebels  apprehended  at  first 
they  were  vessels  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  them.  Roldan, 
however,  who  was  sagacious  as  he  was  bold,  surmised  them 
to  be  ships  which  had  wandered  from  their  course,  and  been 
borne  to  the  westward  by  the  currents,  and  that  they  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  recent  occurrences  of  the  island.  Enjoining 
secresy  on  his  men,  he  went  on  board,  pretending  to  be 
stationed  in  that  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  natives  in  obedience,  and  collecting  tribute.  His  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  vessels  were  correct.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
three  caravels  detached  by  Columbus  from  his  squadron  at 
the  Canary  Islands,  to  bring  supplies  to  the  colonies.  The 
captains,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  currents  which  set 
through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  had  been  carried  west  far  beyond 
their  reckoning,  until  they  had  wandered  to  the  coast  of 
Xaragua. 

Roldan  kept  his  secret  closely  for  three  days.  Being 
considered  a  man  in  important  trust  and  authority,  the  captains 
did  not  hesitate  to  grant  all  his  requests  for  supplies.  He 
procured  swords,   lances,   cross-bows,  and  various  military 
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stores;  while  his  men,  dispersed  through  the  three  vessels, 
■were  busy  among  the  crews,  secretly  making  partisans,  repre- 
senting the  hard  life  of  the  colonists  at  San  Domingo,  and 
the  ease  and  revelry  in  which  they  passed  their  time  at 
Xaragua.  Many  of  the  crews  had  been  shipped  in  compliance 
with  the  admiral's  ill-judged  proposition,  to  commute  criminal 
punishments  into  transportation  to  the  colony.  They  were 
vagabonds,  the  refuse  of  Spanish  towns,  and  culprits  from 
Spanish  dungeons;  the  very  men,  therefore,  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  such  representations,  and  they  promised  to  desert  on 
the  first  opportunity  and  join  the  rebels. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day,  that  Alonzo  Sanchez  de 
Carvajal,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three  captains,  discovered 
the  real  character  of  the  guests  he  had  admitted  so  freely  on 
board  of  his  vessels.  It  was  then  too  late ;  the  mischief  was 
effected.  He  and  his  fellow  captains  had  many  earnest  con- 
versations with  Koldan,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  from 
his  dangerous  opposition  to  the  regular  authority.  The 
certainty  that  Columbus  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  island, 
with  additional  forces,  and  augmented  authority,  had  operated 
strongly  on  his  mind.  He  had,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
prepared  his  friends  at  San  Domingo  to  plead  his  cause  with 
the  admiral,  assuring  him  that  he  had  only  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Adelantado,  but  was 
ready  to  submit  to  Columbus  on  his  arrival.  Carvajal  per- 
ceived that  the  resolution  of  Roldan  and  of  several  of  his 
principal  confederates  was  shaken,  and  flattered  himself,  that 
tf  he  were  to  remain  some  little  time  among  the  rebels,  he 
might  succeed  in  drawing  them  back  to  their  duty.  Contrary 
winds  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ships  to  work  up  against 
the  currents  to  San  Domingo.  It  was  arranged  among  the 
captains,  therefore,  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  on 
board,  artificers  and  others  most  important  to  the  service  of 
the  colony,  should  proceed  to  the  settlement  by  land.  They 
were  to  be  conducted  by  Juan  Antonio  Colombo,  captain  of 
one  of  the  caravels,  a  relative  of  the  admiral,  and  zealously 
devoted  to  his  interests.  Arana  was  to  proceed  with  the  ships, 
when  the  wind  would  permit,  and  Carvajal  volunteered  to 
remain  on  shore,  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  rebels  to  their 
allegiance. 

On  the  following  morning,  Juan  Antonio  Colombo  landed 
with  forty  men  well  armed  with  cross-bows,  swords,  and 
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lances,  but  was  astonished  to  find  himself  suddenly  deserted  by- 
all  his  party  excepting  eight.  The  deserters  went  off  to  tho 
rebels,  who  received  with  exultation  this  important  reinforce- 
ment of  kindred  spirits.  Juan  Antonio  endeavoured  in  vain 
by  remonstrances  and  threats  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
duty.  They  were  most  of  them  convicted  culprits,  accus- 
tomed to  detest  order,  and  to  set  law  at  defiance.  It  was 
equally  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  Roldan,  and  reminded  him 
of  his  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  government.  The  latter 
replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience ;  his  was 
a  mere  "Monastery  of  Observation,"  where  every  one  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  habit  of  the  order.  Such  was  the  first  of 
a  long  train  of  evils,  which  sprang  from  this  most  ill-judged 
expedient  of  peopling  a  colony  with  criminals,  and  thus  ming- 
ling vice  and  villany  with  the  fountain-head  of  its  population. 
Juan  Antonio,  grieved  and  disconcerted,  returned  on  board 
with  the  few  who  remained  faithful.  Fearing  further  deser- 
tions, the  two  captains  immediately  put  to  sea,  leaving 
Carvajal  on  shore,  to  prosecute  his  attempt  at  reforming  the 
rebels.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  delay  that  the 
vessels  reached  San  Domingo;  the  ship  of  Carvajal  having 
struck  on  a  sand-bank,  and  sustained  great  injury.  By  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  provisions  with 
which  they  had  been  freighted  was  either  exhausted  or 
damaged.  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  arrived  shortly  after- 
wards by  land,  having  been  escorted  to  within  six  leagues  of 
the  place  by  several  of  the  insurgents,  to  protect  him  from 
the  Indians.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  persuade  the  band 
to  immediate  submission ;  but  Roldan  had  promised  that  the 
moment  he  heard  of  the  amval  of  Columbus,  he  would  repair 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Domingo,  to  be  at  hand  to  state 
his  grievances,  and  the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences. 
Carvajal  brought  a  letter  from  him  to  the  admiral  to  the 
same  purport;  and  expressed  a  confident  opinion,  from  all 
that  he  observed  of  the  rebels,  that  they  might  easily  be 
brought  back  to  their  allegiance  by  an  assurance  of  amnesty.''^ 

CHAPTER  II.— [1498.] 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  representations  of  Car- 

'^  Las  Caaas,  lib.  i.  cap.  149, 150.    Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  12, 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  77. 
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vajal,  Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  late  event  at 
Xaragua.  He  saw  that  the  insolence  of  the  rebels,  and  their 
confidence  in  their  strength,  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  such  a  large  number  of  well-armed  and  desperate 
confederates.  The  proposition  of  Roldan  to  approach  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Domingo,  startled  him.  He  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  apprehended  great  evils 
and  dangers  from  so  artful,  daring,  and  turbulent  a  leader, 
with  a  rash  and  devoted  crew  at  his  command.  The  example 
of  this  lawless  horde,  roving  at  large  about  the  island,  and 
living  in  loose  revel  and  open  profligacy,  could  not  but  have 
a  dangerous  effect  upon  the  colonists  newly  arrived;  and 
when  they  were  close  at  hand,  to  carry  on  secret  intrigues, 
and  to  hold  out  a  camp  of  refuge  to  all  malcontents,  the 
loyalty  of  the  whole  colony  might  be  sapped  and  undermined. 

Some  measures  were  immediately  necessary  to  fortify  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  against  such  seductions.  He  was  aware 
of  a  vehement  desire  among  many  to  return  to  Spain  ;  and  of 
an  assertion  industiiously  propagated  by  the  seditious,  that 
he  and  his  brothers  wished  to  detain  the  colonists  on  the 
island  through  motives  of  self-interest.  On  the  1 2th  of  Sep- 
tember, therefore,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  free 
passage  and  provisions  for  the  voyage  to  all  who  wished  to 
return  to  Spain,  in  five  vessels  nearly  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
He  hoped  by  this  means  to  relieve  the  colony  from  the  idle 
and  disaffected ;  to  weaken  the  party  of  Roldan,  and  to 
retain  none  about  him  but  such  as  were  sound-hearted  and 
well-disposed. 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Miguel  Ballester,  the  staunch 
and  well-tried  veteran  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Con- 
ception, advising  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  as  the  rebels 
were  coming  into  his  neighbourhood.  He  empowered  him 
also  to  have  an  interview  with  Roldan ;  to  offer  him  pardon 
and  oblivion  of  the  past,  on  condition  of  his  immediate  return 
to  duty  ;  and  to  invite  him  to  repair  to  San  Domingo  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  admiral,  under  a  solemn,  and,  if  re- 
quired, a  written  assurance  from  the  latter,  of  personal  safety. 
Columbus  was  sincere  in  his  intentions.  He  was  of  a  bene- 
volent and  placable  disposition,  and  singularly  free  from  all 
vindictive  feeling  towards  the  many  worthless  and  wicked 
men  who  heaped  sorrow  on  his  head. 

Ballester  had  scarcely  received  this  letter,  when  the  rebels 
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began  to  arrive  at  the  village  of  Bonao.  This  was  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  or  Vegu,  bearing  the  same  name,  about 
ten  leagues  from  Fort  Conception,  and  about  twenty  from  San 
Domingo,  in  a  well-peopled  and  abundant  country.  Here 
Pedro  Requelmc,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition,  had 
laige  possessions,  and  his  residence  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  rebels.  Adrian  de  Moxica,  a  man  of  turbulent  and 
mischievous  character,  brought  his  detachment  of  dissolute 
ruffians  to  this  place  of  rendezvous.  Koldan  and  others  of  the 
conspirators  drew  together  there  by  different  routes. 

No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Miguel  Ballester  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  Roldan,  than  he  set  forth  to  meet  him.  BaUester 
was  a  venerable  man,  gray-headed,  and  of  a  soldier-like 
demeanor.  Loyal,  frank,  and  virtuous,  of  a  serious  disposi- 
tion, and  great  simplicity  of  heart,  he  was  well  chosen  as  a 
mediator  with  rash  and  profligate  men  ;  being  calculated  to 
calm  their  passions  by  his  sobriety ;  to  disarm  their  petulance 
by  his  age  ;  to  win  their  confidence  by  his  artleiss  probity ; 
and  to  awe  their  licentiousness  by  his  spotless  virtue.* 

BaUester  found  Roldan  in  company  with  Pedro  Riquelme, 
Pedro  de  Gamez,  and  Adrian  de  Moxica,  three  of  his  prin- 
cipal confederates.  Flushed  with  a  confidence  of  his  present 
strength,  Roldan  treated  the  proffered  pardon  with  contempt, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  come  there  to  treat  of  peace,  but  to 
d^nand  the  release  of  certain  Indians  captured  unjustifiably, 
and  about  to  be  shipped  to  Spain  as  slaves,  notwithstanding 
that  he,  in  his  capacity  of  alcalde  mayor,  had  pledged  his 
word  for  their  protection.  He  declared  that,  until  these 
Indians  were  given  up,  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  com- 
pact ;  throwing  out  an  insolent  intimation  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  held  the  admiral  and  his  fortunes  in  his  hand,  to 
make  and  mar  them  as  he  pleased. 

The  Indians  here  alluded  to,  were  certain  subjects  of 
Guarionex,  who  had  been  incited  by  Roldan  to  resist  the  ex- 
action of  tribute,  and  who,  under  the  sanction  of  his  supposed 
authority,  had  engaged  in  the  insurrections  of  the  Vega. 
Roldan  knew  that  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  was  an  un- 
popular feature  in  the  government  of  the  island,  especially 
with  the  queen ;  and  the  artful  character  of  this  man  is 
evinced  in.  his  giving  his  c^positioa  to  Columbus  the  appear- 
ance o£  %  vindieatioB  of  the  rights  of  the  suffering  islanders. 
*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.;  lib.  i.  cap  153. 
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Other  demands  were  made  of  a  highly  insolent  nature,  and 
the  rebels  declared  that,  in  all  further  negotiations,  they 
would  treat  with  no  other  intermediate  agent  than  Carvajal, 
having  had  proofs  of  his  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  course 
of  their  late  communications  with  him  at  Xaragua. 

This  aiTogant  reply  to  his  proffer  of  pardon  was  totally 
different  from  what  the  admiral  had  been  led  to  expect,  and 
placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  He  seemed  sur- 
rounded by  treachery  and  falsehood.  He  knew  that  Roldan 
had  friends  and  secret  partisans  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  remain  faithful ;  and  he  knew  not  how  far  the 
ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  might  extend.  A  circum- 
stance soon  occurred  to  show  the  justice  of  his  apprehensions. 
He  ordered  the  men  of  San  Domingo  to  appear  under  arms 
that  he  might  ascertain  the  force  with  which  he  could  take 
the  field  in  case  of  necessity.  A  report  was  immediately 
circulated  that  they  were  to  be  led  to  Bonao  against  the 
rebels.  Not  above  seventy  men  appeared  under  arms,  and  of 
these  not  forty  were  to  be  relied  upon.  One  affected  to  bo 
lame,  another  ill ;  some  had  relations,  and  others  had  friends 
among  the  followers  of  Roldan :  almost  all  were  disaffected 
to  the  service.* 

Columbus  saw  that  a  resort  to  arms  would  betray  his  own 
weakness  and  the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  completely  pros- 
trate the  dignity  and  authority  of  government.  It  was 
necessary  to  temporize,  therefore,  however  humiliating  such 
conduct  might  be  deemed.  He  had  detained  the  five  ships 
for  eighteen  days  in  port,  hoping  in  some  way  to  have  put  an 
end  to  this  rebellion,  so  as  to  send  home  favourable  accounts 
of  the  island  to  the  sovereigns.  The  provisions  of  the  ships, 
however,  were  wasting.  The  Indian  prisoners  on  board  were 
suffering  and  perishing;  several  of  them  threw  themselves 
overboard,  or  were  suffocated  with  heat  in  the  holds  of  the 
vessels.  He  was  anxious,  also,  that  as  many  of  tiio  dis- 
contented colonists  as  possible  should  make  sail  for  Spain 
before  any  commotion  should  take  place. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  therefore,  the  ships  put  to  sea.f 
Columbus  wrote  to  the  sovereigns  an  account  of  the  rebellion, 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  78. 

t  In  one  of  these  ehips  sailed  the  father  of  the  venerable  historian 
Jjas  Casas,  from  whom  he  derived  many  of  the  facts  of  his  history.  Lai 
Casas,  lib.  1.  cap.  158. 
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and  of  his  proffered  pardon  being  refused.  As  Roldan  pre- 
tended that  it  was  a  mere  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
Adelnntado,  of  which  the  admiral  was  not  an  impartial  judge, 
the  latter  entreated  that  Roldan  might  bo  summoned  to 
Spain,  where  the  sovereigns  might  be  his  judges  ;  or  that  an 
investigation  might  take  place  in  presence  of  Alonzo  Sanchez 
do  Carvajal,  who  was  friendly  to  Roldan,  and  of  Miguel 
Ballester,  as  witness  on  the  part  of  the  Adelantado.  He 
attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  troubles  of  this  island  to 
his  own  long  detention  in  Spain,  and  the  delays  thrown  in 
his  way  by  those  appointed  to  assist  him,  who  had  retarded 
the  departure  of  the  ships  with  supplies,  until  the  colony  had 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  scarcity.  Hence  had  arisen  dis- 
content, murmuring,  and  finally  rebellion.  He  entreated  the 
sovereigns,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  might  not  be  neglected,  and  those  at  Seville  who 
had  charge  of  its  concerns,  might  be  instructed  at  least  not  to 
devise  impediments  instead  of  assistance.  He  alluded  to  his 
chastisement  of  the  contemptible  Ximcno  Rrcviesca,  the 
insolent  minion  of  Fonseca,  and  entreated  that  neither  that 
nor  any  other  circumstance  might  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
him  in  the  royal  favour,  through  the  misrepresentations  of 
designing  men.  He  assured  them  that  the  natural  resources 
of  the  island  required  nothing  but  good  management  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  colonists ;  but  that  the  latter  were 
indolent  and  profligate.  He  proposed  to  send  home,  by 
every  ship,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  number  of  the  dis- 
contented and  worthless,  to  be  replaced  by  sober  and  indus- 
trious men.  He  begged  also  that  ecclesiastic's  might  be  sent 
out  for  the  instiniction  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  ;  and, 
what  was  equally  necessary,  for  the  refoimation  of  the  disso- 
lute Spaniards.  He  required  also  a  man  learned  in  the  law, 
to  officiate  as  judge  over  the  island,  together  with  several 
officers  of  the  royal  revenue.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
soundness  and  policy  of  these  suggestions  ;  but  imfortunately 
one  clause  marred  the  moral  beauty  of  this  excellent  letter. 
He  requested  that  for  two  years  longer  the  Spaniards  might 
be  peiiuitted  to  employ  the  Indians  as  slaves ;  only  making 
use  of  such,  however,  as  were  captured  in  wars  and  insurrec- 
tions. Columbus  had  the  usage  of  the  age  in  excuse  for  this 
suggestion ;  but  it  is  at  variance  with  his  usual  benignity 
of  feeling,  and  his  paternal  conduct  towards  thete  unfortunate 
people.  2  X 
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At  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  his  recent  voyage,  accompanied  by  a  chart,  and  by  speci- 
mens of  the  gold,  and  particularly  of  the  pearls  found  in  the 
gulf  of  Paria.  He  called  especial  attention  to  the  latte:  as 
being  the  first  specimens  of  pearls  found  in  the  New  "World. 
It  was  in  this  letter  that  he  described  the  newly  discovered 
continent  in  such  enthusiastic  terms,  as  the  most  fevoured 
»)art  of  the  east,  the  source  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise  ;  and  he  promised  to 
prosecute  the  discovery  of  its  glorious  realms  with  the  three 
remaining  ships,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  island  should 
permit. 

By  this  opportunity,  Holdan  and  his  friends  likewise  sent 
letters  to  Spain,  endeavouring  to  justify  their  rebellion  by 
charging  Columbus  and  his  brothers  with  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  painting  their  whole  conduct  in  the  blackest 
colours.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  representa- 
tions of  such  men  would  have  little  weight  in  the  balance 
against  the  tried  merits  and  exalted  services  of  Columbus : 
but  they  had  numerous  friends  and  relatives  in  Spain ;  they 
had  the  popular  prejudice  on  their  side,  and  there  wore 
designing  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns  ready  to 
advocate  their  cause.  Columbus,  to  use  his  own  simple  but 
affecting  words,  was  "  absent,  envied,  and  a  stranger."* 

CHAPTER  III.— [1498.] 

The  ships  being  dispatched,  Columbus  resumed  his  nego- 
tiation with  the  rebels ;  determined  at  any  sacrifice  to  put  an 
6nd  to  a  sedition  which  distracted  the  island  and  interrupted 
k\\  his  plans  of  discovery.  His  three  remaining  ships  lay  idle 
in  the  harbour,  though  a  region  of  apparently  boundless 
wealth  was  to  be  explored.  He  had  intended  to  send  his 
brother  on  the  discovery,  but  the  active  and  military  spirit  of 
the  Adeluntado  rendered  his  presence  indispensable,  in  case 
tlie  rebels  should  come  to  violence.  Such  were  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  at  every  step  of  his  generous  and  magnani- 
mous enterprises ;  impeded  at  one  time  by  the  insidious 
intrigues  of  crafty  men  in  place,  and  checked  at  another  b}? 
ihe  insolent  turbulence  of  a  handftil  of  ruffians. 

In  his  consultations  with  the  most  important  persons  about 
him,  ColumbuB  fbund  that  mtich  of  the  popnuu:  discontent 
•  Lm  CiMU,  Hiii  lad.,  lib.  i.  eap.  U7. 
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was  attributed  to  the  strict  rule  of  his  brother,  iivho  was 
accused  of  dealing  out  justice  with  a  rigorous  hand.  Las 
Casas,  however,  who  saw  the  whole  of  the  testimony  collected 
iixjm  various  sources  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ade- 
lantado,  acquits  him  of  all  charges  of  the  kind,  and  affirms 
that,  with  respect  to  Roldan  in  particular,  he  had  exerted 
great  forbearance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Columbus  now,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors,  resolved  to  try  the  alternative  of 
extreme  lenity.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Roldan,  dated  the  20th 
of  October,  couched  in  the  most  conciliating  terms,  calling  to 
mind  past  kindnesses,  and  expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
feud  existing  between  him  and  the  Adclantado.  He  entreated 
him,  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  repu« 
tation,  which  stood  well  with  the  sovereigns,  not  to  persist  in 
his  present  insubordination,  and  repeated  the  assurance,  that 
he  and  his  companions  might  come  to  him,  under  the  faith  of 
his  word  for  the  inviolability  of  their  persons. 

The*  -  was  a  difficulty  as  to  who  should  be  the  bearer  of 
this  ^  t-  The  rebels  had  declared  that  they  would  receive 
no  oni  !'  :iediator  but  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal.  Strong 
doubts,  however,  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  about  Columbus 
as  to  the  integrity  of  that  officer.  They  observed  that  he  had 
suffered  Roldan  to  remain  two  days  on  board  of  his  caravel  at 
Xaragua  :  had  furnished  him  with  weapons  and  stores ;  had 
neglected  to  detain  him  on  board,  when  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
rebel ;  had  not  exerted  himself  to  retake  the  deserters ;  had 
been  escorted  on  his  way  to  San  Domingo  by  the  rebels,  and 
had  sent  refreshments  to  them  at  Bonao.  It  was  alleged, 
moreover,  that  he  had  given  himself  out  as  a  colleague  of 
Columbus,  appointed  by  government  to  have  a  watch  and 
control  over  his  conduct.  It  was  suggested,  that,  in  advising 
the  rebels  to  apinroach  San  Domingo,  he  had  intended,  in  case 
the  admiral  did  not  arrive,  to  unite  his  pretended  authority  as 
colleague,  to  that  of  Roldan.  as  chief  judge,  and  to  seize  upon 
the  reins  of  government.  Finally,  the  desire  of  the  rebels  to 
have  him  sent  to  them  as  an  agent,  was  ^cited  as  proof  that  he 
was  to  join  them  as  a  leader,  and  that  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion was  to  be  hoisted  at  Bonao.*  lliese  circumstances,  for 
some  time  perplexed  Columbus ;  but  he  reflected  that  Carvajal, 
as  far  as  he  had  observed  his  conduct,  had  behaved  like  a  man 
of  integrity ;  most  of  the  circumstances  allc^d  against  him 

*  Hist,  del  Alinionte,  cap.  7A. 
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admitted  of  a  construction  in  his  favour ;  the  rest  were  mere 
rumours,  and  he  had  unfortunately  experienced,  in  his  own 
case,  how  easily  the  fairest  actions,  and  the  fairest  characters 
may  be  folsified  by  rumour.  He  discarded,  therefore,  all 
suspicion,  and  detennined  to  confide  implicitly  in  Carvajal— 
nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to  repent  of  his  confidence. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  dispatched  this  letter,  when  he 
received  one  from  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  written  several 
days  previously.  In  this  they  not  merely  vindicated  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  rebellion,  but  claimed  great  merit, 
as  having  dissuaded  their  followers  from  a  resolution  to  kill 
the  Adelantado,  in  revenge  of  his  oppressions,  prevailing 
upon  them  to  av^ait  patiently  for  redress  from  the  admiral.  A 
month  had  elapued  since  his  arrival,  during  which  they  had 
waited  anxiously  for  his  orders,  but  he  had  manifested  nothing 
but  irritation  against  them.  Considerations  of  honour  and 
safety,  therefore,  obliged  them  to  withdraw  from  his  service, 
and  they  accordingly  demanded  their  discharge.  This  letter 
was  dated  from  Bonao,  the  1 7th  of  October,  and  signed  by 
Prancisco  Koldan,  Adrian  de  Moxica,  Pedro  de  Gamez,  and 
Diego  de  Escobar.* 

In  the  meantime,  Carvajal  arrived  at  Bonao,  accompanied 
by  Miguel  Ballester.  They  found  the  rebels  full  of  arrogance 
and  presumption.  The  conciliating  letter  of  the  admiral, 
however,  enforced  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  Carvajal,  and 
the  admonitions  of  the  veteran  Ballester,  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  several  of  the  leaders,  who  had  more  intellect  than 
their  brutal  followers.  Boldan,  Gamez,  Escobar,  and  two  or 
three  others,  actually  mounted  their  horses  to  repair  to  the 
admiral,  but  were  detained  by  the  clamorous  opposition  of 
their  men ;  too  infatuated  with  their  idle,  licentious  mode  of 
life,  to  relish  the  idea  of  a  return  to  labour  and  discipline. 
These  insisted  that  it  was  a  matter  which  concerned  them  all; 
whatever  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  therefore,  should  be 
made  in  public,  in  writing,  and  subject  to  their  approbation 
or  dissent.  A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  this  clamour  could 
be  appeased.  Koldan  then  wrote  to  the  admiral,  that  his 
followers  objected  to  bis  coming,  unless  a  written  assurance, 
or  passport,  were  sent,  protecting  the  persons  of  himself  and 
such  as  should  accompany  him.  Miguel  Ballester  >vrotc,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  admiral,  urging  him  to  agree  to  what- 
*  Hilt.  d«L  Alminnt*,  cftp.  79.    Herrero,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 
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ever  tcnns  the  rebels  might  demand.  He  represented  their 
forces  as  continually  augmenting,  the  soldiers  of  his  garrison 
daily  deserting  to  them ;  unless,  therefore,  some  compromise 
were  speedily  effected,  and  the  rebels  shipped  off  to  Spain,  ho 
feared  that,  not  merely  the  authority,  but  oven  the  person  of 
the  admiral  would  be  in  danger ;  for  though  the  Hidalgos 
and  the  officers  and  servants  immediately  about  him  would, 
doubtless,  die  in  his  service,  the  common  people  were  but 
little  to  be  depended  upon.* 

Columbus  felt  the  increasmg  lugency  of  the  case,  and  sent 
the  required  passport.  Roldan  came  to  San  Domingo ;  but, 
from  his  conduct,  it  appeared  as  if  his  object  was  to  make 
partisans,  and  gain  deserters,  rather  than  to  effect  a  reconci- 
liation. He  had  several  conversations  with  the  admiral,  and 
several  letters  passed  between  them.  He  made  many  com- 
plaints, and  numerous  demands ;  Columbus  made  large  con- 
cessions, but  some  of  the  pretensions  were  too  arrogant  to  be 
admitted.!  Nothing  definite  was  arranged,  lloldan  departed 
under  the  pretext  of  conferring  with  his  people,  promising  to 
send  his  terms  in  writing.  The  admiral  sent  his  mayordomo, 
Diego  de  Salamanca,  to  treat  in  his  behalf. | 

On  the  6th  of  November,  lloldan  wrote  a  letter  from  Bonao, 
containing  his  terms,  and  requesting  that  a  reply  might  be 
sent  to  him  to  Conception,  as  scarcity  of  provisions  obliged 
him  to  leave  Bonao.  He  added  that  he  should  wait  for  a 
reply  until  the  following  Monday  (the  11th).  There  was  an 
insolent  menace  implied  in  this  note,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  insolent  demands.  The  admiral  found  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  latter ;  but,  to  manifest  his  lenient  dispo- 
sition, and  to  take  from  the  rebels  all  plea  of  rigour,  he  had  a 
proclamation  affixed  for  thirty  days  at  the  gate  of  the  for- 
tress, promising  full  indulgence  and  complete  oblivion  of  the 
past  to  Koldan  and  his  followers,  on  condition  of  their  pre- 
senting themselves  before  him,  and  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  within  a  month ;  together  with  free 
conveyance  for  all  such  as  wished  to  return  to  Spain ;  but 
threatening  to  execute  rigorous  justice  upon  those  who  should 
not  appear  within  the  limited  time.  A  copy  of  this  paper  he 
sent  to  Koldan  by  Car\ajal,  with  a  letter,  stating  the  impossi- 
bility of  compliance  with  his  terms,  but  offering  to  agree  to 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  153. 
t  Las  Caaas,  Hist.  lad.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  168.    X  Hiat.  del  Almirantc,  cap.  79. 
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any  compac ';  drawn  up  with  the  approbation  of  Carvajal  and 
Salamanca 

When  Carvajal  arrived,  he  found  the  veteran  Ballester 
actually  besieged  in  his  fortress  of  Conception  by  Roldan, 
under  pretext  of  claiming,  in  his  official  character  of  alcalde 
mayor,  a  culprit  who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  justice. 
He  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  the  fort  by  way  of 
distressing  it  into  a  surrender.  When  Carvajal  posted  up 
the  proclamation  of  the  admiral  on  the  gate  of  the  fortress, 
the  rebels  scoffed  at  the  proffered  amnesty,  saying  that,  in  a 
little  while,  they  would  oblige  the  admiral  to  ask  the  same  at 
their  hands.  The  earnest  intercessions  of  Carvajal,  however, 
brought  the  leaders  at  length  to  reflection,  and  through  his 
mediation,  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up.  By  these 
it  was  agreed  that  Roldaii  and  his  followers  should  embark 
for  Spain  from  the  port  of  Xaragua  in  two  ships,  to  be  fitted 
out  and  victualled  within  fifty  days.  That  they  should  each 
receive  from  the  admiral  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  an 
order  for  the  amount  of  their  pay  up  to  the  actual  date.  That 
slaves  should  be  given  to  them,  as  had  been  given  to  others, 
in  consideration  of  semces  performed ;  and  as  several  of  their 
company  had  wives,  natives  of  the  island,  who  were  pregnant, 
or  had  lately  been  delivered,  they  might  take  them  with 
tliem,  if  willing  to  go,  in  place  of  the  slaves.  *  That  satisfac- 
tion should  be  made  for  property  of  some  of  the  company 
•which  had  been  sequestered,  and  for  live  stock  which  had 
belonged  to  Francisco  Roldan.  There  were  other  conditions, 
providing  for  the  security  of  their  persons :  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  if  no  reply  were  received  to  these  terms  within 
eight  days,  the  whole  should  be  void.* 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Roldan  and  his  companions 
at  Fort  Conception  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  by  the 
admiral  at  San  Domingo  on  the  21st.  At  the  same  time,  he 
proclaimed  a  further  act  of  grace,  permitting  such  as  chose 
to  remain  in  the  island  either  to  come  to  San  Domingo,  and 
enter  into  the  royal  service,  or  to  hold  lands  in  any  part  of 
the  island,  lliey  preferred,  however,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Roldan,  who  departed  with  his  band  for  Xaragua,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Miguel  Ballester, 
sent  by  the  admiral  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  their 
embarkation. 

*  Hist,  del  Alminnte,  cap.  80. 
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Columbus  was  deeply  grieved  to  have  his  projected  enter- 
prise to  Terra  Firma  impeded  by  such  contemptible  obstacles, 
and  the  ships  which  should  have  borne  his  brother  to  explore 
that  newly-found  continent,  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  turbu^ 
lent  and  worthless  rabble.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  the  reflection,  that  all  the  mischief  which  had  so  long 
been  liu-king  in  the  island,  would  thus  be  at  once  shipped  off, 
and  thenceforth  everything  restored  to  order  and  tranquillity. 
He  ordered  every  exertion  to  be  made,  therefore,  to  get  the 
ships  in  readiness  to  be  sent  round  to  Xaragua ;  but  the 
scarcity  of  sea-stores,  and  the  difficulty  of  completing  the 
arrangements  for  such  a  voyage  in  the  disordered  state  of 
the  colony,  delayed  their  departure  far  beyond  the  stipulated 
time.  Feeling  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  a  kind  of 
deception  towards  the  sovereigns,  in  the  certificate  of  good 
conduct  given  to  Roldan  and  his  followers,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  them,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  that  certificate 
had  been  in  a  manner  wrung  from  him  to  save  the  island 
from  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  He  represented  the  real  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  those  men;  how  they  had  rebelled 
against  his  authority;  prevented  the  Indians  from  paying 
tribute ;  pillaged  the  island ;  possessed  themselves  of  large 
quantities  of  gold,  and  carried  off  the  daughters  of  several  of 
the  caciques.  He  advised,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
seized,  and  their  slaves  and  treasure  taken  from  them,  until 
their  conduct  could  be  properly  investigated.  This  letter  he 
intrusted  to  a  confidential  person,  who  was  to  go  in  one  of  the 
■ships.* 

The  rebels  having  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  affairs  of 
San  Domingo  being  in  a  state  of  security,  Columbus  put  his 
brother  Don  Diego  in  temporary  command,  and  departed  with 
the  Adelantado  on  a  tour  of  several  months  to  visit  the  various 
stations,  and  restore  the  island  to  order. 

The  two  caravels  destined  for  the  use  of  the  rebels  sailed 
from  San  Domingo  for  Xaragua  about  the  end  of  February  ; 
but,  encountering  a  violent  storm,  were  obliged  to  put  into 
one  of  the  harbours  of  the  island,  where  they  were  de- 
tained until  the  end  of  March.  One  was  so  disabled  as  to  bo 
compelled  to  return  to  San  Domingo.  Another  vessel  was 
dispatched  to  supply  its  place,  in  which  the  indefatigable 
Coryajal  set  sail,  to  expedite  the  embarkation  of  the  rebels. 
*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decsd.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 
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He  was  eleven  days  in  making  the  voyage,  and  found  the 
other  caravel  at  Xaragua. 

The  followers  of  Roldan  had  in  the  meantime  changed  their 
minds,  and  now  refused  to  embark  ;  as  usual,  they  threw  all 
the  blame  on  Columbus,  affirming  that  he  had  purposely 
delayed  the  ships  far  beyond  the  stipulated  time :  that  he  had 
sent  them  in  a  state  not  sea-worthy,  and  short  of  provisions, 
with  many  other  charges,  artfully  founded  on  circumstances 
over  which  they  knew  he  could  have  no  control.  Carvajal 
made  a  formal  protest  before  a  notary  who  had  accompanied 
him,  and  finding  that  the  ships  were  suffering  great  injury 
from  the  teredo  or  worm,  and  their  provisions  failing,  he  sent 
them  back  to  San  Domingo,  and  set  out  on  his  return  by 
land.  Roldan  accompanied  him  a  little  distance  on  horse- 
back, evidently  disturbed  in  mind.  He  feared  to  return  to 
Spain,  yet  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  the  insecurity  of  his 
present  situation  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  dissolute  men, 
acting  in  defiance  of  authority.  What  tie  had  he  upon  their 
fidelity  stronger  than  the  sacred  obligations  which  they  had 
violated  ?  After  riding  thoughtfully  for  some  distance,  he 
paused,  and  requested  some  private  conversation  with  Car- 
vajal before  they  parted.  They  alighted  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree.  Here  Roldan  made  further  professions  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  intentions,  and  finally  declared,  that  if  the  admiral 
would  once  more  send  him  a  written  security  for  his  person, 
with  the  guarantee  also  of  the  principal  persons  about  him, 
he  would  come  to  treat  with  him,  and  trusted  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  arranged  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. This  ofier,  however,  he  added,  must  be  kept  secret  from 
his  followers. 

Carvajal,  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of  a  final  arrangement, 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  proposition  of  Roldan  to  the 
admiral.  The  latter  immediately  forwarded  the  required 
passport  or  security,  sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  written  in  amicable  terms,  exhorting  his  quiet 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.  Several  of  the 
principal  persons  also,  who  were  with  the  admiral,  wrote,  at 
nis  request,  a  letter  of  security  to  Roldan,  pledging  them- 
eelves  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  followers  during  the 
negotiation,  provided  they  did  nothing  hostile  to  the  royal 
authority  or  its  representative. 

While  Columbus  was  thus,  with  unwearied  assiduity  and 
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loyal  zeal,  endeavouring  to  bring  the  island  back  to  its 
obedience,  he  received  a  reply  from  Spain,  to  the  earnest 
representations  made  by  him  in  the  preceding  autumn,  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  colony  and  tije  outrages  of  these  law- 
less men,  and  his  prayers  for  royal  countenance  and  support. 
The  letter  was  written  by  his  invidious  enemy,  the  Bishop 
Fonseca,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  It  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  his  statement  of  the  alleged  insurrection  of 
Roldan,  but  obsers-cd  that  this  matter  must  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  suspense,  as  the  sovereigns  would  investigate  and 
remedy  it  presently.* 

This  cold  reply  had  a  disheartening  effect  upon  Columbus. 
He  saw  that  his  complaints  had  little  weight  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  feared  that  his  enemies  were  prejudicing  him  with 
the  sovereigns;  and  he  anticipated  redoubled  insolence  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels,  when  they  should  discover  how  little 
influence  he  possessed  in  Spain.  Full  of  zeal,  however,  for 
the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  sovereigns,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  personal  sacrifice  of 
comfort  or  dignity  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  the  island. 
Eager  to  expedite  the  negotiation  with  Roldan,  therefore,  he 
sailed  in  the  latter  part  of  August  with  two  carvels  to  the  port 
of  Azua,  west  of  San  Domingo,  and  much  nearer  to  Xaragua. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  important  per- 
sonages of  the  colony.  Roldan  repaired  thither  likewise, 
with  the  tiurbulent  Adrian  de  Moxica,  and  a  number  of  his 
band.  The  concessions  already  obtained  had  increased  his 
presumption ;  and  he  had,  doubtless,  received  intelligence  of 
the  cold  manner  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  admiral  had 
been  received  in  Spain.  lie  conducted  himself  more  like  a 
conqueror  exacting  triumphant  terms,  than  a  delinquent 
seeking  to  procure  pardon  by  atonement.  He  came  on  board 
of  the  caravel,  and,  with  his  usual  effrontery,  propounded  the 
preliminaries  upon  which  he  and  his  companions  were  dis-» 
posed  to  negotiate. 

Frst,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  send  several  of  his  com- 
pany, to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  Spain,  in  the  vessels  which 
were  at  San  Domingo.  Secondly,  that  those  who  remained 
should  have  lands  granted  them,  in  place  of  royal  pay. 
Thirdly,  that  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that  every  thing  charged 
against  him  and  his  party  had  been  grounded  upon  fabe 
*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  16.  » 
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testimony,  and  the  machinations  of  persons  disaffected  to  the 
royal  service.  Fourthly,  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his 
office  of  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge.* 

These  were  hard  and  insolent  conditions  to  commence  with, 
but  they  were  granted.  Roldan  then  went  on  shore,  and 
communicated  them  to  his  companions.  At  the  end  of  two 
idays  the  insurgents  sent  their  capitulations,  drawn  up  in 
form,  and  couched  in  arrogant  language,  including  all  the 
stipulations  granted  at  Fort  Conception,  with  those  recently 
demanded  by  Roldan,  and  concluding  with  one,  more  insolent 
than  all  the  rest,  namely,  that  if  the  admiral  should  fail  in 
the  fulfillment  of  any  of  these  articles,  they  should  have  a 
right  to  assemble  together,  and  compel  his  performance  of 
them  by  force,  or  by  any  other  means  they  might  think 
proper.f  The  conspirators  thus  sought  not  merely  exculpa- 
tion of  the  past,  but  a  pretext  for  future  rebellion. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  and  impatient  with  recording,  and 
the  heart  of  the  generous  reader  must  bum  with  indignation 
at  perusing,  this  protracted  and  ineffectual  struggle  of  a  man 
of  the  exalted  merits  and  matchless  services  of  Columbus,  in 
the  toils  of  such  miscreants.  Surrounded  by  doubt  and  dan- 
ger ;  a  foreigner  among  a  jealous  people ;  an  impopular  com> 
mander  in  a  mutinous  island ;  distrusted  and  slighted  by  the 
government  he  was  seeking  to  serve ;  and  creating  suspicion 
by  his  very  services ;  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  faithful 
advice,  efficient  aid,  or  candid  judgment.  The  very  ground 
on  which  he  stood  seemed  giving  way  under  him,  for  he  was 
told  of  seditious  symptoms  among  his  own  people.  Seeing 
the  impunity  with  which  the  rebels  rioted  in  the  possession 
of  one  of ,  the  finest  parts  of  the  island,  they  began  to  talk 
among  themselves  of  following  their  example,  of  abandoning 
the  standard  of  the  admiral,  and  seizing  upon  the  province 
of  Higuey,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  was 
said  to  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold. 

Thus  critically  situated,  disregarding  every  consideration  of 
personal  pride  and  dignity,  and  determined,  at  any  individual 
sacrifice,  to  secure  the  interests  of  an  ungrateful  sovereign, 
Columbus  forced  himself  to  sign  this  most  humiliating  capitu- 
lation. He  trusted  that  afterwards,  when  he  could  gain 
quiet  acc6ss  to  the  royal  ear,  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
Uie  king  and  queen  that  it  had  been  compulsory,  and  forced 
*"  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  16.  f  Idem.  Hist  del  Almirante,  c.  83. 
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from  him  by  the  extraordinary  difficulties  in  which  he  had 
been  placed,  and  the  imminent  perils  of  the  colony.  Before 
signing  it,  however,  he  inserted  a  stipulation,  that  the  com- 
mands of  the  sovereigns,  of  himself,  and  of  the  justices  ap- 
pointed by  him,  should  be  punctually  obeyed.* 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1499.] 

"When  Roldan  resumed  his  office  of  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief 
judge,  he  displayed  all  the  arrogance  to  be  expected  from  one 
who  had  intruded  himself  into  power  by  profligate  means. 
At  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
his  faction;  communed  only  with  the  dissolute  and  dis- 
affected ;  and,  having  all  the  turbulent  and  desperate  men  of 
the  community  at  his  beck,  was  enabled  to  intimidate  the 
quiet  and  loyal  by  his  frowns.  He  bore  an  impudent  front 
against  the  authority  even  of  Columbus  himself,  discharging 
from  office  one  Rodrigo  Perez,  a  lieutenant  of  the  admiral, 
declaring  that  none  but  such  as  he  appointed  should  bear  a 
staff  of  office  in  the  island.f  Columbus  had  a  difficult  and 
painful  task  in  bearing  with  the  insolence  of  this  man,  and 
of  the  shameless  rabble  which  had  returned,  under  his 
auspices,  to  the  settlements.  He  tacitly  permitted  many 
abuses;  endeavouring  by  mildness  and  indulgence  to  allay 
the  jealousies  and  prejudices  awakened  against  him,  and  by 
various  concessions  to  lure  the  factious  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  To  such  of  the  colonists  generally  as  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  island,  he  offered  a  choice  of  either  royal  pay 
or  portions  of  lands,  with  a  number  of  Indians,  some  free, 
others  as  slaves,  to  assist  in  the  cultivation.  The  latter  was 
generally  preferred ;  and  grants  were  made  out,  in  which  he 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  combine  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  with  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

Roldan  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  of  his  late  followers,  demanding  grants  of  lands  and 
licenses  to  settle,  and  choosing  Xaragua  for  their  place  of 
abode.  The  admiral  feared  to  trust  such  a  numerous  body  of 
factious  partisans  in  so  remote  a  province;  he  contrived,  there- 
fore, to  distribute  them  in  various  parts  of  the  island;  some  at 
Bonao,  where  their  settlement  gave  origin  to  the  town  of  that 
name;  others  on  the  bank  of  the  Pio  Verde,  or  Green  River, 
in  the  Vega;  others  about  six  leagues  thence,  at  St.  Jago. 

*  Herren,  Hist.  lad.,  decad.  L  lib.  ill.  cap.  16.  t  Id«iii.    : 
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He  assig;ned  to  them  liberal  portions  of  land,  and  numerous 
Indian  slaves,  taken  in  the  wars.     He  made  an  arrangement, 
also,  by  which  the  caciques  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of  pay- 
ing tribute,    should   furnish  parties  of  their  subjects,  free 
Indians,   to   assist  the  colonists  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands :  a  kind  of  feudal  service,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
repartimientos,  or  distributions  of  free  Indians   among  the 
colonists,  afterwards  generally  adopted,  and  shamefully  abused, 
throughout  the   Spanish   colonies;    a  source   of  intolerable 
hardships  and  oppressions  to  the  unhappy  natives,  and  which 
greatly  contributed  to  exterminate  them  from  the  island  of 
Hispjiniola.*     Colmnbus  considered  the  island  in  the  light  of 
a  conquered  country,  and  arrogated  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  for  whom  he 
fought.     Of  course  all  his  companions  in  the  entei*prise  were 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  there  as  feudal  lords,  reducing  the  natives  to 
the  condition  of  villains  or  vassals.f     This  was  an  arrange- 
ment widely  different  from  his  original  intention  of  treating 
the  natives  with  kindness,  as  peaceful  subjects  of  the  crown. 
But  all  his  plans  had  been  subverted,  and  his  present  mea- 
sures forced  upon  him  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  the 
violence  of  lawless  men.     He  appointed  a  captain  with  an 
armed  band,  as  a  kind  of  police,  with  orders  to  range  the  pro- 
vinces, oblige  the  Indians  to  pay  their  tributes,  watch  over . 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists,  and  check  the  least  appearance 
of  mutiny  or  insurrection.^ 

Having  sought  and  obtained  such  ample  provisions  for  his 
followers,  Iloldan  was  not  more  modest  in  making  demands 
for  himself.  He  claimed  certtiin  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Isa- 
bella, as  having  belonged  to  him  before  his  rebellion ;  also  a 
royal  farm,  called  Esperanza,  situated  on  the  Vega,  and 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  poultry.  These  the  admiral  granted 
him,  with  permission  to  employ,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm,  the  subjects  of  the  cacique  whose  ears  had  been  cut  off 
by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  in  his  first  military  expedition  into  the 
Vega.  Roldan  received  also  grants  of  land  in  Xaragua,  and 
a  variety  of  live  stock  from  the  cattle  and  other  animals  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  These  grants  were  made  provisionally, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns  should  be  known  ;§  for 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  c.  16.     +  Mufloz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  §  1^. 
$  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84.      §  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  16. 
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Columbus  yet  trusted,  that  when  they  should  imderstand  the 
manner  in  which  these  concessions  had  been  extorted  from 
him,  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebels  would  not  merely  be 
stripped  of  their  ill-gotten  possessions,  but  receive  well- 
merited  punishment. 

lioldan  having  now  enriched  himself  beyond  his  hopes,  re- 
quested permission  of  Columbus  to  visit  his  lands.     This  wad 
granted  with  great  reluctance.     He  immediately  departed  for 
the   Vega,   and  stopping  at  Bonao,   his  late  head-quartirs, 
made  Pedro  Requelme,  one  of  his  most  active  ccjifederatos, 
alcalde,  or  judge  of  the  place,  with  the  power  of  ar  restinix  all 
delinquents,  and  sending  them  prisontiis  to  lae  Irciress  of 
Conception,  where  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sen- 
tencing them.     This  was  an  assumption  of  ])o^Jvers  not  a  csted 
in  his  office,  and  gave  gi-eat  offence  to  Cohunhvw.     Otlior 
circumstances  created  apprehensions  of  furtiier  trovhle.-i  iVoiu 
the  late   insurgents.      Pedro    Requelme,    n.id(i    pretext  of 
erecting  farming  buildings  for  his  cattle,  bogan  to  eon*-triicf,  p 
strong  edifice  on  a  hill,  capable  of  being  converted  iv>i(?  a 
formidable  fortress.     This,  it  was   whispered,  was  '  -^no  in 
concert  with  Roldan,  by  way  of  securing  a  slronp, -hold  in 
case  of  need.     Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Vega. 
where  so  many  of  their  late  partisans  were  settled,  it  \>ould 
form  a  dangerous  rallying-place  for  any  new  sedition.     The 
designs  of  Requelme  were   suspected  and   hiw  proceedings 
opposed  by  Pedro  de  Arana,   a  loyal  and  honorirubie  nvan, 
who  was  on  the  spot.     Representations  were  made  by  both 
parties  to  the  admiral,  M'ho  prohibited  Requelme  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  construction  of  his  edifice.* 

Columbus  had  prepared  to  return,  with  his  brother  Don 
Bartholomew,  to  Spain,  where  he  felt  that  Di,  presence  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  place  the  Lite  event fe  of  the 
island  in  a  proper  light ;  having  found  that  hi*?  letters  of  ex- 
planation were  liable  to  be  counteracted  hy  tlte  misrepresen- 
tations of  malevolent  enemies.  The  island,  however,  was 
still  in  a  feverish  state.  He  Wf.^  iioi  well  assured  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  late  rebels,  thoiij^U  so  dearly  purchased ;  there 
was  a  rumour  of  a  thrt^atenod  descent  into  the  Vega,  by  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Ciguay,  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their 
captive  cacique  Mayobanex,  still  detained  a  prisoner  in  the 
fortress  of  Conception.  Tidings  were  brought  about  the  same 
*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  16^     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  83,  84. 
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time  from  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  that  fonr  strange 
ships  had  arrived  at  the  coast,  under  suspicious  appearances. 
ITiese  circumstances  obliged  him  to  posi;:one  his  departure, 
and  held  him  involved  in  the  affairs  of  this  favourite  but 
fatal  island. 

The  two  caravels  were  dispatched  for  Spain  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  taking  such  of  the  colonists  as  chose  to 
return,  and  among  them  a  number  of  Roldan's  partisans. 
Some  of  these  took  with  them  slaves,  others  carried  away  the 
daughters  of  caciques  whom  they  had  beguiled  from  their 
femilies  and  homes.  At  these  iniquities,  no  less  than  at 
many  others  which  equally  gricjved  his  spirit,  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  connive.  He  was  conscious,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  sending  home  a  reinforcement  of  enemies  and 
false  witnesses,  to  defame  his  character  and  traduce  his  con- 
duct, but  he  had  no  alternative.  To  counteract,  as  much  as 
possible,  their  misrepresentations,  he  sent  by  the  same  caravel, 
the  loyal  and  upright  veteran  Miguel  Ballester,  together  with 
Garcia  de  Barrantes,  empowered  to  attend  to  his  affairs  at 
court,  and  furnished  with  the  depositions  taken  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  Roldan  and  his  accomplices. 

In  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  he  entreated  them  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  late  transactions.  He  stated  his  opinion,  that 
his  capitulations  with  the  rebels  were  null  and  void,  for  various 
reasons,  viz.— they  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  violence, 
and  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  exercise  the  office  of  viceroy-— 
there  had  been  two  trials  relative  to  the  insurrection,  and  the 
insurgents  having  been  condemned  as  traitors,  it  was  not  in 
power  of  the  admiral  to  absolve  them  from  their  criminality 
—the  capitulations  treated  of  matters  touching  the  royal 
revenue,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  proper  officers — lastly,  Francisco  Koldan  and  his 
companions,  on  leaving  Spain,  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  faithful 
to  the  sovereigns,  and  to  the  admiral  in  their  name,  which 
oath  they  had  violated.  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  some 
just,  others  rather  sophistical,  he  urged  the  sovereigns  not  to 
consider  themselves  bound  to  ratify  the  compulsory  terms 
coded  to  these  profligate  men,  but  to  inquire  into  their 
offences,  and  treat  them  accordingly.* 

He  repeated  the  request  made  in  a  former  letter,  that  a 
learned  judge  might  be  sent  out  to  administer  the  laws  in  the 
*  rtrreni;  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 
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island,  since  he  himself  had  been  chained  with  rigour, 
although  conscious  of  having  always  observed  a  guarded 
clemency.  He  requested  also  that  discreet  persons  should  be 
sent  out  to  form  a  council,  and  others  for  certain  fiscal  em- 
plojonents,  entreating,  however,  that  their  powers  should  be 
so  limited  and  defined,  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  dignity 
and  privileges.  He  bore  strongly  on  this  point,  as  his  pre- 
rogatives on  former  occasions  had  been  grievously  invaded.  It 
appeared  to  him,  he  said,  that  princes  ought  to  show  much 
confidence  in  their  governors ;  for  without  the  royal  favour 
to  give  them  strength  and  consequence,  everything  went  to 
ruin  under  their  command ;  a  sound  maxim,  forced  from  the 
admiral  by  his  recent  experience,  in  which  much  of  his  own 
perplexities,  and  the  triumph  of  the  rebels,  had  been  caused 
by  the  distrust  of  the  crown,  and  its  inattention  to  his  re- 
monstrances. 

Finding  age  and  infirmity  creeping  upon  him,  and  his 
health  much  impaired  by  his  last  voyage,  he  began  to  think 
of  his  son  Diego,  as  an  active  coadjutor,  who,  being  destined 
as  his  successor,  might  gain  experience  undt  r  his  eye,  for 
the  future  discharge  of  his  high  duties.  Diego,  though  still 
,erving  as  a  page  at  the  court,  was  grown  to  man's  estate, 
and  capable  of  entering  into  the  important  concerns  of  life. 
Columbus  entreated,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  sent  out  to 
assist  him,  as  he  felt  himself  infirm  in  health,  and  broken  in 
constitution,  and  less  capable  of  exertion  than  formerly.* 

CHAPTER  v.— [1499.] 

AuovQ  the  causes  which  induced  Columbus  to  postpone 
his  departure  for  Spain,  has  been  mentioned  the  arrival  of 
four  ships  at  the  western  part  of  the  island.  These  had 
anchored  on  the  5th  of  September  in  a  harbour  a  little  below 
Jacquemel,  apjMirently  with  the  design  of  cutting  dye-wood8» 
which  abound  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  carrying  off  the 
natives  for  slaves.  Further  reports  informed  him  that  they 
were  commanded  by  Alonzo  de  Oieda,  the  same  hot-headed 
and  bold-hearted  cavalier  who  had  distinguished  himself  on 
Tarious  occasions  in  the  previous  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
particularly  in  the  capture  of  the  cacique  Caonabo.  Know- 
ing the  daring  and  venturous  spirit  of  this  man,  ColumbuA 
felt  much  disturbed  at  his  visiting  the  island  in  this  claudes- 
•  Herrere,  decMl.  i.  lib.  iii.  oftp.  16. 
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tine  manner,  on  what  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  a  frec- 
booting  expedition.  To  call  him  to  account,  and  oppose  his 
aggressions,  required  an  agent  of  spirit  and  address.  No  one 
seemed  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  Roldau.  He  was  as 
daring  as  Ojeda,  and  of  a  more  crafty  character.  An  expe- 
dition of  the  kind  w^ould  occupy  the  attention  of  himself  and 
his  partisans,  and  divert  them  from  any  schemes  of  mischief. 
The  large  concessions  recently  made  to  them  would,  he 
tnisted,  secure  their  present  fidelity,  rendering  it  more  profit- 
able for  them  to  be  loyal  than  rebellious. 

Roldan  readily  undertook  the  enteqirise.  Ho  had  nothing 
further  to  gain  by  sedition,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  his  ill- 
gotten  possessions,  and  atone  for  past  offences  by  public 
services.  He  was  vain  as  well  as  active,  and  took  a  ])ride  in 
acquitting  himself  well  in  an  expedition  which  called  for  both 
courage  and  shrewdness.  Departing  from  San  Domingo  with 
two  caravels,  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September  within  two 
leagues  of  the  harbour  where  the  shijis  of  Ojeda  were 
anchored.  Here  he  landed  with  five-and-twenty  resolute 
followers,  well  armed,  and  accustomed  to  range  the  forests. 
He-  sent  five  scouts  to  reconnoitre.  They  brought  word  that 
Ojeda  was  several  leagues  distant  from  his  ship>,  with  only 
fifteen  men,  employed  in  making  cassava  bread  in  an  Indian 
village.  Koldan  threw  himself  between  them  and  the  ships, 
thinking  to  take  them  by  surprise.  They  were  apprised, 
however,  of  his  approach  by  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  very 
name  of  Roldan  inspired  terror,  from  his  late  excesses  in 
Xaragiu).  Ojeda  saw  his  danger :  he  supposed  Roldan  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  found  himself  cut 
off  from  his  ships.  With  his  usual  intrepidity  he  immediately 
presented  himself  before  Roldan,  attended  merely  by  half  a 
dozen  followers.  ITie  latter  craftily  began  by  conversing  on 
general  topics.  He  then  inquired  into  his  motives  for  landing 
on  the  island,  particularly  on  that  remote  and  lonely  part, 
without  first  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  admiral.  Ojeda 
replied,  that  he  had  been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had 
put  in  there  in  distress,  to  repair  his  ships  and  procure  provi- 
eious.  Roldan  then  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  sight  of  the  license  under  which  he  sailed.  Ojeda. 
M'ho  knew  the  resolute  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal 
with,  restrained  his  nattiral  impetuosity,  and  replied  that  his 
papers  were  on  board  of  his  ship.    Ho  declared  his  intention, 
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on  departing  thence,  to  go  to  San  Domingo,  and  pay  his 
homai^o  to  the  admiral,  having  many  Lbings  to  tell  him  which 
were  for  his  private  ear  alone.  He  iniunoted  to  lioldan  that 
the  admiral  was  in  complete  disgrace  at  court ;  that  there 
was  a  tilk  of  taking  from  him  his  command,  and  that  the 
queen,  his  patroness,  was  ill  beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery. 
ITiis  intimation,  it  is  presumed,  was  referred  to  by  Roldan  in 
his  despatches  to  th(^  admiral,  wherein  he  mentioned  that 
certain  things  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Ojeda, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  confide  to  a  letter. 

Roldan  now  repaired  to  the  ships.  He  found  several  persons 
on  board  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  who  had  already 
been  in  Hispaniola.  They  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  Ojeda 
had  said,  and  showed  a  license  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Fon- 
soca,  as  superintendent  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Indias,  authorizing 
him  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.* 

It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  Ojeda  and  his  followers, 
that  the  glowing  accounts  sent  home  by  Columbus  of  his  lato 
discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  his  magnificent  speculations 
with  respect  to  the  riches  of  the  newly-found  country,  and 
the  specimen  of  pearls  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns,  had 
inflamed  the  cupidity  of  various  adventurers.  Ojeda  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  in  Spain.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  Bishop 
of  Fonseca,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  letter  written  by  the 
admiral  to  the  sovereigns,  and  the  charts  and  maps  of  his 
route  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Ojeda  knew  Columbus 
to  be  embarrassed  by  the  seditions  of  Hispaniola ;  he  found, 
by  his  conversations  with  Fonsaca  and  other  of  the  admiral's 
enemies,  that  strong  doubts  and  jealousies  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  and  that  his  ap- 
proaching downfall  was  confidently  predicted.  The  idea  of 
taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances  struck  Ojeda,  and, 
by  a  private  enterprise,  he  hoped  to  be  the  first  in  gathering 
the  wealth  of  these  newly-discovered  regions.  He  commu- 
nicated his  project  to  his  patron,  Fonseca.  The  latter  was 
but  too  ready  for  anything  that  might  defeat  the  plans  and 
obscure  the  glory  of  Columbus  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he 
always  showed  himself  more  disposed  to  patronize  mercenary 
adventurers  than  upright  and  high-minded  men.  He  grantc<l 
Ojeda  every  facility;  furnishing  him  with  copies  of  the 
papers  and  charts  of  Columbus,  by  which  to  direct  himself 
*  Herrersy  deosd.  L  lib.  ir.  ei^.  8. 
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in  his  course,  and  a  letter  of  license  signed  with  his  own 
name,  though  not  with  that  of  the  sovereigns.  In  this,  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  touch  at  any  land  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  nor  any  that  had  been  discovered 
by  Columbus  prior  to  1495.  The  last  provision  shows  the 
perfidious  artifice  of  Fonseca,  as  it  left  Paria  and  the  Pearl 
Islands  free  to  the  visits  of  Ojeda,  they  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  subsequent  to  the  designated  year. 
The  ships  were  to  be  fitted  out  at  the  charges  of  the  adven- 
turers, and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  voyage 
were  to  be  rendered  to  the  crown. 

Under  this  license,  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships  at  Seville, 
assisted  by  many  eager  and  wealthy  speculators.  Among  the 
number  was  the  celebrated  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  well  acquainted  with  geography  and  navigation, 
The  principal  pilot  of  the  expedition  was  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  a 
mariner  of  great  repute,  a  disciple  of  the  admiral,  whom  he 
had  accompanied  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  that 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  round  the  island  of 
Jamaioi.  There  were  several  also  of  the  mariners,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Roldan,  a  distinguished  pilot,  who  had  been  with 
Columbus  in  his  voyage  to  Paria.*  Such  was  the  expedition 
which,  by  a  singular  train  of  circumstances,  eventually  gave 
the  name  of  this  Florentine  merchant,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  to 
the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

This  expedition  had  sailed  in  May,  1499.  The  adventurers 
had  arrived  on  the  southern  continent,  and  ranged  along  its 
coast,  from  two  hundred  leagues  east  of  the  Oronoko,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  Guided  by  the  charts  of  Columbus,  they  had 
passed  through  this  gulph,  and  through  the  Boca  del  Dragon, 
and  had  kept  along  westward  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  visiting  the 
island  of  Margarita  and  the  adjacent  continent,  and  discover- 
ing the  gulph  of  Venezuela.  They  had  subsequently  touched 
at  the  Caribbce  Islands,  where  they  had  fought  with  the  fierce 
natives,  and  made  many  captives,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  in  the  slave-markets  of  Spain.  Thence,  being  in  need 
of  supplies,  they  had  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  having  performed 
the  most  extensive  voyage  hitherto  made  along  the  shores  of 
the  New  Worldf 

Having  collected  all  the  information  that  he  could  obtain 

*  Lm  Caau.  f  Herren,  Hist.  Ind.,  deoad.  i.  lib.  ir.  cap.  4. 
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concerning  these  voyagers,  their  adventurers  and  designs, 
and  trusting  to  the  declaration  of  Ojeda,  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  present  himself  to  the  admiral,  Roldan 
returned  to  San  Domingo  to  render  a  report  of  his  mission. 

CHAPTER  VI.— [1500.] 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Columbus  of  the  nature 
of  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  and  the  license  under  which  he 
sailed,  he  considered  himself  deeply  aggrieved,  it  being  a 
direct  infraction  of  his  most  important  prerogatives,  and 
sanctioned  by  authority  which  ought  to  have  held  them 
sacred.  He  awaited  patiently,  however,  the  promised  visit 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  obtain  fuller  explanations.  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  intention  of  that  roving  commander 
than  to  keep  such  promise  :  he  had  made  it  merely  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  Koldan.  As  soon  as  he  had  refitted  his 
vessels  and  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions,  he  sailed  round 
to  the  coast  of  Xaragua,  where  he  arrived  in  February.  Here 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  that  pro- 
vince, who  supplied  all  his  wants.  Among  them  were  many 
of  the  late  comrades  of  Roldan ;  loose,  random  characters, 
impatient  of  order  and  restraint,  and  burning  with  animosity 
against  the  admiral,  for  having  again  brought  them  under  the 
wholesome  authority  of  the  laws. 

Knowing  the  rash  and  fearless  character  of  Ojeda,  and 
finding  that  there  were  jealousies  between  him  and  the  ad- 
miral, they  hailed  him  as  a  new  leader,  come  to  redress  their 
fancied  grievances,  in  place  of  Roldan,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  having  deserted  them.  They  made  clamorous 
complaints  to  Ojeda  of  the  injustice  of  the  admiral,  whom 
they  charged  with  withholding  from  them  the  arrears  of 
their  pay. 

Ojeda  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  somewhnt  of  a  vaunting 
spirit,  and  immediately  set  himself  up  as  a  redresser  of  griev- 
ances. It  is  said  also,  that  he  gave  himself  out  as  authorised 
by  government,  in  conjunction  with  Carvajal,  to  act  as  coun- 
sellors, or  rather  supervisors  of  the  admiral ;  and  that  one  of 
the  first  measures  they  were  to  take,  was  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  all  salaries  due  to  the  servants  of  the  crown.*  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  Ojeda  made  any  pretension 
of  the  kind,  which  could  so  readily  be  disproved,  and  would 
*  Hifi.  dtl  AlminmU,  cap.  84. 
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have  tended  to  disgrace  him  with  the  government.  It  i« 
probable  that  he  was  encouraged  in  his  intermeddling,  chiefly 
Dy  his  knowledge  of  the  tottering  state  of  the  admiral's  favour 
at  court,  and  of  Us  own  security  in  the  powerful  protection 
of  Fonseca.  He  may  have  irabilwd  also  the  opinion,  dili- 
gently fostered  by  those  with  whom  he  had  chiefly  com- 
municated in  Spain,  just  before  his  departure,  that  these 
people  had  been  driven  to  extremities  by  the  oppression  of 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Some  feeling  of  generosity, 
therefore,  may  have  mingled  with  his  usual  love  of  action  and 
enterprise,  when  he  proposed  to  redress  all  their  wrongs, 
put  himself  at  their  head,  march  at  once  to  San  Domingo, 
and  oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  them  on  the  spot,  or  expel  lum 
from  the  island. 

The  proposition  of  Ojeda  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  transport  by  some  of  the  rebels ;  others  made  ob- 
jections. Quarrels  arose :  a  rufiianly  scene  of  violence  and 
brawl  ensued,  in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  party  for  the  expedition  to  San  Domingo 
remained  triumphant. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  admiral,  Roldan 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  just  at  this  critical  juncture, 
attended  by  a  crew  of  resolute  fellows.  He  had  been  dis- 
patched by  Columbus  to  watch  the  movements  of  Ojeda,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Xaragua.  Apprised  of 
the  violent  scenes  which  were  taking  place,  Roldan,  when  on 
the  way,  sent  to  his  old  confederate  Diego  de  Escobar,  to 
follow  him  with  all  the  trusty  force  he  could  collect.  They 
reached  Xaragua  within  a  day  of  each  other.  An  instance 
of  the  bad  faith  usual  between  bad  men  was  now  evinced. 
ITie  former  partisans  of  Roldan,  finding  him  earnest  in  his 
intention  of  serving  the  government,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  engaging  him  in  their  new  sedition,  sought  to  waylay 
and  destroy  him  on  his  march,  but  his  vigilance  and  celerity 
prevented  them.* 

Ojeda,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Roldan  and 
Escobar,  retired  on  board  of  his  ships.  Though  of  a  daring 
spirit,  he  had  no  inclination,  in  the  present  instance,  to  come 
to  blows,  where  there  was  a  certainty  of  desperate  fighting, 
and  no  gain  ;  and  where  he  must  raise  his  arm  against  govern- 
ment. Roldan  now  issued  such  remonstrances  as  had  often 
*  Hilt,  del  Almiiante,  esp.  84. 
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been  ineffectually  addressed  to  himself.  He  vn-otc  to  Ojeda, 
reasoning  with  him  on  his  conduct,  and  the  cuniusion  he  was 
producing  in  the  island,  and  inviting  him  on  shore  to  an 
amicable  arrangement  of  all  allen;cd  grievances.  Ojeda,  know- 
ing the  crafty,  violent  character  of  Koldan,  disregarded  his 
repeated  messages,  and  refused  to  venture  within  his  power. 
He  even  seized  one  of  his  messengers,  Diego  de  Truxillo,  and 
landing  suddenly  at  Xaragua,  carried  off  another  of  his  fol- 
lowers, named  Toribio  de  Lenares ;  both  of  whom  he  detained 
in  irons  on  board  of  his  vessel,  as  hostages  for  a  certain  Juan 
Pintor,  a  one-armed  sailor,  who  had  deserted,  threatening  to 
hang  them  if  the  deserter  was  not  given  up.* 

Various  mana5uvres  took  place  between  these  two  well- 
matched  opponents ;  each  wary  of  the  address  and  prowess 
of  the  other.  Ojeda  made  sail,  and  stood  twelve  leagues  to 
the  northward,  to  the  province  of  Cahay,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  and  inhabited  by  a 
kind  and  gentle  people.  Kdre  he  landed  with  forty  men, 
seizing  upon  whatever  he  could  find  of  the  provisions  of  the 
natives.  Roldan  and  Escobar  followed  along  shore,  and  were 
soon  at  his  heels.  lloldan  then  dispatched  Escobar  in  a 
light  canoe,  paddled  swiftly  by  Indians,  who  approaching 
within  hail  of  the  ship,  informed  Ojeda  that,  since  he 
would  not  trust  himself  on  shore,  Koldan  would  come  and 
confer  with  him  on  board,  if  he  would  send  a  boat  for  him. 

Ojeda  now  thought  himself  secure  of  his  enemy ;  he  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  boat  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore,  where  the  crew  lay  on  their  oars,  requiring  lloldan  to 
come  to  them.  "  How  many  may  accompany  me  ?"  de- 
manded the  latter :  "  Only  five  or  six,"  was  the  reply.  Upon 
this  Diego  de  Escobar  end  four  others  waded  to  the  boat. 
The  crew  refused  to  admit  more.  Roldan  then  ordered  one 
man  to  carry  him  to  the  barge,  and  another  to  walk  by  his 
side,  and  assist  him.  By  this  stratagem,  his  party  was  eight 
strong.  The  instant  he  entered  the  boat,  he  ordered  the 
oarsmen  to  row  to  shore.  On  their  refusing,  he  and  his 
companions  attacked  them  sword  in  hand,  wounded  several, 
and  made  all  prisoners,  excepting  an  Indian  archer,  who, 
plunging  under  the  water,  escaped  by  swimming. 

This  was  an  important  triumph  for  lloldan.  Ojeda, 
anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  boat,  which  was  indispens- 
*  Lm  Cams,  Hiit.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  169,  MS. 
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able  for  the  service  of  the  ship,  now  made  overtures  of 
peace.  He  approached  the  shore  in  his  remaining  boat  of 
small  size,  taking  with  him  his  principal  pilot,  an  arquebusier, 
and  four  oarsmen.  Roldan  entered  the  boat  he  had  just 
captured,  with  seven  rowers  and  fifteen  fighting  men,  causing 
fifteen  others  to  be  ready  on  shore  to  embark  in  a  large  canoe, 
in  case  of  need.  A  characteristic  interview  took  place  be- 
tween those  doughty  antagonists,  each  keeping  warily  on  his 
guard.  ITieir  conference  were  carried  on  at  a  distance. 
Ojeda  justified  his  hostile  movements  by  alleging  that  Roldan 
had  come  with  an  armed  force  to  seize  him.  This  the  latter 
positively  denied,  promising  him  the  most  amicable  reception 
from  the  admiral  in  case  he  would  repair  to  San  Domingo. 
An  arrangement  was  at  length  effected ;  the  boat  was  restored, 
and  mutual  restitution  of  the  men  took  place,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Juan  Pintor,  the  one-armed  deserter,  who  had  ab- 
sconded; and  on  the  following  day,  Ojeda,  according  to 
agreement,  set  sail  to  leave  the  island,  threatening  however 
to  return  at  a  future  time  with  more  ships  and  men.* 

Roldan  waited  in  the  neighbourhood,  doubting  the  truth  of 
his  departure.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  word  was  brought 
that  Ojeda  had  landed  on  a  distant  part  of  the  coast.  He 
immediately  pursued  him  with  eighty  men,  in  canoes,  sending- 
scouts  by  land.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  place,  Ojeda  had 
again  made  sail,  and  Roldan  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  him. 
Las  Casas  asserts,  however,  that  Ojeda  departed  either  ta 
some  remote  district  of  Hispaniola,  or  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  where  he  made  up  what  he  called  his  Cavalffada,  or 
drove  of  slaves ;  carrying  off  numbers  of  the  unhappy  natives, 
whom  he  sold  in  the  slave-market  of  Cadiz,  f 

CHAPTER  VH.— [1500.] 

When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  act  falsely,  they  tako 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  an  exertion  of  common  honesty^ 
The  followers  of  Roldan  were  loud  in  trumpeting  forth  their 
unwonted  loyalty,  and  the  great  services  they  had  rendered 
to  government  in  driving  Ojeda  from  the  island.  Like  all 
reformed  knaves,  they  expected  that  their  good  conduct 
would  be  amply  rewarded.  Looking  upon  their  leader  as 
having  every  thmg  in  his  gift,  and  being  well  pleased  with 
the  delightful  province  of  Cahay,  they  requested  him  to  share 
*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nuneof  Prinoe  Juan,    f  Las  Casas,  i.  169. 
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the  land  among  them,  that  they  might  settle  there.  Iloldan 
would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  granting  their  request,  had 
it  been  made  during  his  freebootiug  career ;  but  he  was  now 
anxious  to  establish  a  character  for  adherence  to  the  laws. 
He  declined,  therefore,  acceding  to  their  wishes,  until  sanc- 
tioned by  the  admiral.  Knowing,  however,  that  he  had 
fostered  a  spirit  among  these  men  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
contradict,  and  that  their  rapacity,  by  long  indulgence,  did 
not  admit  of  delay,  he  shared  among  them  cerUin  lands  of 
his  own,  in  the  territory  of  his  ancient  host  Behechio, 
cacique  of  Xaragua.  He  then  wrote  to  the  admiral  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  San  Domingo,  and  received  a  letter  in 
reply,  giving  him  many  thanks  and  commendations  for  the 
diligence  and  address  which  he  had  manifested,  but  request- 
ing him  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Xaragua,  lest  Ojeda  should  be 
yet  hovering  about  the  coast,  and  disposed  to  make  another 
descent  in  that  province. 

The  troubles  of  the  island  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  but  were 
destined  again  to  break  forth,  and  from  somewhat  of  a  roman- 
tic cause.  There  arrived  about  this  time,  at  Xaragua,  a  young 
cavalier  of  noble  family,  named  Don  Hernando  de  Guevara. 
He  possessed  an  agreeable  person  and  winning  manners,  but 
was  headstrong  in  his  passions,  and  dissolute  in  his  principles. 
He  was  cousin  to  Adrien  de  Moxica,  one  of  the  most  active 
ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion  of  Roldan,  and  had  conducted 
himself  with  such  licentiousness  at  San  Domingo,  that 
Columbus  had  banished  him  from  the  island.  There  being 
no  other  opportimity  of  embarking,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Xaragiia,  to  return  to  Spain  in  one  of  the  ships  of  Ojeda,  but 
arrived  after  their  departure.  Roldan  received  him  favour, 
ably,  on  account  of  his  old  comrade,  Adrian  de  Moxica,  and 
permitted  him  to  choose  some  place  of  residence  until  fmther 
orders  concerning  him  should  arrive  from  the  admiral.  He 
chose  the  province  of  Cahay,  at  the  place  where  Roldan  had 
captured  the  boat  of  Ojeda.  It  was  a  delightful  part  of  that 
beautiful  coast ;  but  the  reason  why  Guevara  chose  it,  was  the 
vicinity  to  Xaragua.  "While  at  the  latter  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indulgence  of  Roldan,  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived at  the  house  of  Anacaona,  the  widow  of  Caonabo,  and 
sister  of  the  cacique  Behechio.  That  remarkable  woman  still 
retained  her  partiality  to  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  had  passed  before  her  eyes;  and 
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the  native  dipnity  of  her  character  had  commanded  the  re- 
spect even  of  the  dissolute  rabble  which  infested  her  province. 
By  her  late  husband,  the  cacique  Caonabo,  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter named  Higuenamota,  just  grown  up,  and  greatly  admired 
for  her  beauty.  Guevai'a,  being  often  in  company  with  her, 
a  mutual  attachment  ensued.  It  was  to  be  near  her  that  he 
chose  Cahay  as  a  residence,  at  a  place  where  his  cousin' 
Adrian  de  Moxica  kept  a  number  of  dogs  and  hawks,  to  be 
employed  in  the  chase.  Guevara  delayed  his  departure. 
Roldan  discovered  the  reason,  and  warned  him  to  desist  from 
his  pretensions  and  leave  the  province.  Las  Casas  intimates 
that  lloldan  was  himself  attached  to  the  young  Indian  beauty, 
and  jealous  of  her  preference  of  his  rival.  Anacaona,  the 
mother,  pleased  with  the  gallant  appearance  and  ingratiating 
manners  of  the  youthful  cavalier,  favoured  his  attachment ; 
especially  as  he  sought  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Notwith- 
standing the  orders  of  Eoldan,  Guevara  still  lingered  in 
Xaragua,  in  the  house  of  Anacaona ;  and  sending  for  a 
priest,  desired  him  to  baptize  his  intended  bride. 

Hearing  of  this,  Roldan  sent  for  Guevara,  and  rebuked 
him  sharply  for  remaining  at  Xaragua,  and  attempting  to  de- 
ceive a  person  of  the  importance  of  Anacaona,  by  ensnaring 
the  affections  of  her  daugter.  Guevara  avowed  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  and  his  correct  intentions,  and  entreated  per- 
mission to  remain.  Roldan  was  inflexible.  He  alleged  that 
some  evil  construction  might  be  put  on  his  conduct  by  the 
admiral ;  but  it  is  probable  his  true  motive  was  a  desire  to 
send  awav  a  rival,  who  interfered  with  his  own  amorous  de- 
signs.  Guevara  obeyed ;  but  had  scarce  been  three  days  at 
Cahay,  when,  unable  to  remain  longer  absent  from  the  object 
of  his  passion,  he  returned  to  Xaragua,  accompanied  by  lour 
or  five  friends,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  dwelling  of  Ana- 
caona. Roldan,  who  was  at  that  time  confined  by  a  malady 
in  his  eyes,  being  apprised  of  his  return,  sent  orders  for  him 
to  depart  instantly  to  Cahay.  The  young  cavalier  assumed  a 
tone  of  defiance.  He  warned  Roldan  not  to  make  foes  when 
he  had  such  great  need  of  friends ;  for,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
the  admiral  intended  to  behead  him.  Upon  this,  Roldan 
commanded  him  to  quit  that  part  of  the  island,  and  repair  to 
San  Domingo,  to  present  himself  before  the  admiral.  The 
thoughts  of  being  banished  entirely  from  the  vicinity  of  his 
Indian  beauty,  checked  the  vehemence  of  the  youth.     He 
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changed  his  tone  of  haughty  defiance  into  one  of  huinhlc  sup- 
plieatiou  ;  and  Roldan,  appeased  by  this  submission,  pcimitted 
him  to  remain  for  the  present  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Roldan  had  instilled  wilfulness  and  violence  into  the  hearts 
of  his  late  fellowers,  and  now  was  doomed  to  experience  the 
effects.  Guevara,  incensed  at  his  opposition  to  his  passion, 
meditated  revenge.  He  soon  made  a  party  among  the  old 
comrades  of  Roldan,  who  detested,  as  a  magistrate,  the  man 
they  had  idolized  as  a  leader.  It  was  concerted  to  rise  sud- 
denly upon  him,  and  either  to  kill  him  or  put  out  his  eyes.* 
Roldan  was  apprised  of  the  plot,  and  proceeded  with  his 
usual  promptness.  Guevara  was  seized  in  the  dwelling  of 
Anacaona,  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  bride ;  seven  of 
his  accomplices  were  likewise  arrested.  Roldan  immediately 
sent  an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  admiral,  proi'essing  at 
present,  to  do  nothing  without  his  authority,  and  declaring 
himself  not  competent  to  judge  impartially  in  the  case. 
Columbus,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Fort  Conception,  in  the 
Vega,  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  conducted  to  the  fortress  of 
San  Domingo. 

The  vigorous  measures  of  Roldan  against  his  old  comrades, 
produced  commotions  in  the  island.  When  Adrian  de  Moxica 
heard  that  his  cousin  Guevara  was  a  prisoner,  and  that,  too, 
by  command  of  his  former  confederate,  he  was  highly  exas- 
perated, and  resolved  on  vengeance.  Hastening  to  Bonao, 
the  old  haunt  of  rebellion,  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
Pedro  Requelme,  the  recently  appointed  alcalde.  They 
■went  round  among  their  late  companions  in  rebellion,  who 
had  received  lands  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  Vega, 
•working  upon  their  ready  passions,  and  enlisting  their  feelings 
in  the  cause  of  an  old  comi-ade.  These  men  seem  to  have 
had  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sedition.  Guevara  was  a 
favourite  with  them  all ;  the  charms  of  the  Indian  beauty  had 
probably  their  influence ;  and  the  conduct  of  Roldan  was 
pronounced  a  tyrannical  interference,  to  prevent  a  marriage 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  beneficial  to  the  colony.  There  is 
no  being  so  odious  to  his  former  associates  as  a  reformed 
robber,  or  a  rebel  enlisted  in  the  service  of  justice.  The 
old  scenes  of  faction  were  renewed  ;  the  weapons  which  had 
scarce  been  hung  up  from  the  recent  rebellions,  were  again 
snatched  down  from  the  walls,  and  rash  preparations 
vrere  made  for  action.     Moxica  soon  saw  a  body  of  daring 
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and  reckless  men  ready,  with  horse  and  weapon,  to  follow 
him  on  any  desperate  enterprise.  Blinded  by  the  impunity 
which  had  attended  their  former  outrages,  he  now  threat- 
ened acts  of  greater  atrocity,  meditating,  not  merely  the 
rescue  of  his  cousin,  but  the  death  of  Koldan  and  the 
admiral. 

Columbus  was  at  Fort  Conception,  with  an  inconsiderable 
force,  when  this  dangerous  plot  was  concerted  in  his  very 
neighbourhood.  Not  dreaming  of  any  further  hostilities  from 
'men  on  whom  he  had  lavished  favours,  he  would  doubtless 
have  fallen  into  their  power,  had  not  intelligence  been 
brought  him  of  the  plot  by  a  deserter  from  the  conspirators. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  the  perils  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  the  storm  about  to  burst  upon  the  island.  It  was  no 
longer  a  time  for  lenient  measures ;  he  determined  to  strike  a 
blow  which  should  crush  the  very  head  of  rebellion. 

Taking  with  him  but  six  or  seven  trusty  ser^'ants,  and  three 
esquires,  all  well  armed,  he  set  out  in  the  night  for  the  place 
where  the  ringleaders  were  quartered.  Confiding  probably 
in  the  secresy  of  theii*  plot,  and  the  late  passiveuess  of  the 
admiral,  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  unguarded. 
Columbus  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  seized  Moxica  and 
several  of  his  principal  confederates,  and  bore  them  off  to 
Fort  Conception.  The  moment  was  critical ;  the  Vega  was 
ripe  for  a  revolt ;  he  had  the  fomenter  of  the  conspiracy 
in  his  power,  and  an  example  was  called  for  that  should  strike 
terror  into  the  factious.  He  ordered  Moxica  to  be  hanged  on 
the  top  of  the  fortress.  The  latter  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  confess  himself  previous  to  execution.  A  priest  was  sum- 
moned. The  miserable  Moxica,  who  had  been  so  arrogant  in 
rebellion,  lost  all  courage  at  the  near  approach  of  death.  He 
delayed  to  confess,  beginning,  and  pausing,  and  recommencing, 
and  again  hesitating,  as  if  he  hoped,  by  whiling  away  time,  to 
give  a  chance  for  rescue.  Instead  of  confessing  his  own  sins, 
he  accused  others  of  criminality  who  were  known  to  be 
innocent;  until  Columbus,  incensed  at  this  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  losing  all  patience  in  his  mingled  indignation 
and  scorn,  ordered  the  dastard  wretch  to  be  swung  off  from 
the  battlements.* 

This  sudden  act  of  severity  was  promptly  followed  up. 
Several  of  the  accomplices  of  Moxica  were  condemned  to 
•  Herrera,  decad.  1.  lib.  iv.cap.  6. 
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death,  and  thrown  in  irons  to  await  their  fate.  IMorc  the 
conspirators  had  time  to  recover  from  their  astonishment, 
Pedro  llequelme  was  taken,  with  several  of  his  compeers,  in 
his  ruffian  deu  at  Bonao,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo,  where  was  also ,  confined  the  original  mover  of 
this  second  rebellion,  Hernando  de  Guevara,  the  lover  of  the 
young  Indian  princess.  These  unexpected  acts  of  rigour, 
proceeding  from  a  quarter  which  had  been  long  so  lenient, 
had  the  desired  eflPect.  The  conspi>'ft<vrs  fled  for  the  most 
part  to  Xaragua,  their  old  and  favourite  retreat.  They  were 
not  sufi'ered  to  congregate  there  again,  and  concert  new  sedi- 
tions. The  Adelantado,  seconded  by  Roldan,  pursued  them 
with  his  characteristic  rapidity  of  movement  and  vigour  of 
arm.  It  has  been  said  that  he  carried  a  priest  with  him,  in 
order  that,  as  he  an-ested  delinquents,  they  might  be  confessed 
and  hanged  upon  the  spot :  but  the  more  probable  account  is 
that  he  transmitted  them  prisoners  to  San  Domingo.  He  had 
seventeen  of  them  at  one  time  confined  in  one  common  dun« 
geon,  awaiting  their  trial,  while  he  continued  in  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  the  remainder.  * 

These  were  prompt  and  severe  measures ;  but  when  we 
consider  how  long  Columbus  had  borne  with  these  men,  how 
much  he  had  ceded  and  sacrificed  to  them,  how  he  had  been 
interrupted  in  all  his  great  undertakings,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  colony  destroyed  by  their  contemptible  and  seditious 
brawls,  how  they  had  abused  his  lenity,  defied  his  authority, 
and  at  length  attempted  his  life, — we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  at  last  let  fall  the  sword  of  justice,  which  he  had 
hitherto  held  suspended. 

The  power  of  faction  was  now  completely  subdued ;  and 
the  good  effects  of  the  various  measures  taken  by  Columbus 
since  his  last  arrival  for  the  benefit  of  the  island  began  to 
appear.  The  Indians,  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  yoke.  Many  gave  signs  of  civilization, 
having  in  some  instances  adopted  clothing  and  embraced 
Christianity.  Assisted  by  their  labours,  the  Spaniards  now 
cultivated  their  lands  diligently,  and  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  settled  and  regular  prosperity. 

Columbus  considered  all   this  happy  change  as  brought 
about  by  the  especial  intervention  of  heaVen.     In  a  letter  to 
Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  a  lady  of  distinction,  aya  or  nurse  of 
*  Las  Casas^  Hist.  Ind.,  i.  170,  MS.     Herrera,  decad.  i.  iv.  7. 
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Prince  Juan,  he  gives  an  instance  of  those  visionary  fancies 
to  which  he  was  suhject  in  times  of  illness  and  anxiety.  In 
the  preceding  winter,  he  says,  about  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, when  menaced  by  Indian  war  and  domestic  rebellion, 
when  distrustful  of  those  around  him,  and  apprehensive  of 
disgrace  at  court,  he  sank  for  a  time  into  complete  despondency. 
In  this  hour  of  gloom,  when  abandoned  to  despair,  he  heard 
in  the  night  a  voice  addressing  him  in  words  of  comfort,  ''  Oh 
man  of  little  faith  !  why  art  thou  cast  down  ?  Fear  nothing, 
I  will  provide  for  thee.  The  seven  years  of  the  tenn  of  gold 
are  not  expired ;  in  that,  and  in  all  other  things,  I  will  take 
care  of  thee." 

The  seven  'ears'  term  of  gold  here  mentioned  alludes  to  a 
TOW  made  by  Columlius  on  discovering  the  New  World,  and 
recorded  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  within 
seven  years  he  would  furnish,  tVom  the  profits  of  his  disco- 
veries, fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  an  additional  force  of 
like  amount  within  five  years  afterwards. 

The  comforting  assurance  given  him  by  the  voice  was  cor- 
roborated, he  says,  that  very  day,  by  intelligence  received  of 
the  discovery  of  a  large  tract  of  country  rich  in  mines.* 
This  imaginary  promise  of  divine  aid  thus  mysteriously  given 
appeared  to  him  at  present  in  still  greater  jirogress  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  island  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  tranquillity.  He  now  anticipated  the  prosperous 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  enterprise,  so  long  interrupted, 
—the  exploring  of  the  regions  of  Puria,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Pearls.  How  illusive  were 
his  hopes  !  At  this  moment  events  were  maturing  which  were 
to  overwhelm  him  with  distress,  strip  him  of  his  honours,  and 
render  him  comparatively  a  wreck  lor  the  remainder  of  his 
days ! 


BOOK  XIII. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1500.] 

While  Columbus  was  involved  in  a  series  of  difficulties  in 
the  factious  island  of  Hispaniola,  his  enemies  were  but  too 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nune  of  Prince  Juao.    Hist,  del  AI< 
mirantc,  cap.  84. 
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successful  in  undcrmininpf  his  reputation  in  the  court  of 
Spain.  The  report  brought  by  Ojeda  of  his  anticipated  dis- 
grace was  not  ertirely  unfounded ;  the  event  was  considered 
near  at  hand,  and  every  perfidious  exertion  was  made  to  ncce- 
lerate  it.  Every  vessel  from  the  New  World  enme  freighted 
with  complaints,  representing  Columbus  and  his  brothers  as 
new  men,  unaccustomed  to  command,  inflated  by  their  sudden 
rise  from  obscurity ;  arrogant  and  insulting  towards  men  of 
birth  and  lofty  spirit :  oj)pressive  of  the  common  people,  and 
cruel  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  The  insidious  and 
illiberal  insinuation  was  continually  urged,  that  they  were 
foreigners,  who  could  have  no  interest  in  the  glory  of  Spain, 
or  the  prosperity  of  Spaniards ;  and,  contemptible  as  this  plea 
may  seem,  it  had  a  powerful  effect.  Columbus  was  even 
accused  of  a  design  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  Spain,  and 
either  make  himself  sovereign  of  the  countries  he  had  dis- 
covered, or  yield  them  into  the  hands  of  some  other  power,  a 
slander  which,  however  extravagant,  was  calculated  to  startle 
the  jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand. 

It  is  true  that  by  every  ship  Columbus  likewise  sent  home 
statements,  written  with  the  frankness  and  energy  of  truth, 
setting  forth  the  real  cause  and  nature  of  the  distractions  of 
the  island,  and  pointing  out  and  imploring  remedies,  which, 
if  properly  applied,  might  have  been  eflicacious.  His  letters, 
however,  arriving  at  distant  intervals,  made  but  single  and 
transient  impressions  on  the  royal  mind,  which  were  speedily 
effaced  by  the  influence  of  daily  and  active  misrepresentation. 
His  enemies  at  court,  having  continual  access  to  the  sovereigns, 
were  enabled  to  place  everything  urged  against  him  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  while  they  secretly  neutralized  the 
force  of  his  vindications.  They  used  a  plausible  logic  to 
prove  either  bad  management  or  bad  faith  on  his  part.  There 
was  an  incessant  drain  upon  the  mother  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  colony.  Was  this  compatible  with  the  extravagant 
pictures  he  had  drawn  of  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  its 
golden  mountains,  in  which  he  had  pretended  to  find  the 
Ophir  of  ancient  days,  the  source  of  all  the  riches  of  Solomon  ? 
They  inferred  that  he  had  cither  deceived  the  sovereigns  by 
designing  exaggerations,  or  grossly  wronged  them  by  mal- 
practices, or  was  totally  incapable  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  disappointment  of  Ferdinand,  in  finding  his  newly- 
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discovered  possessions  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  profit, 
was  known  to  press  sorely  on  his  mind.  The  wars,  dictated 
by  his  ambition,  had  straitened  his  resources,  and  involved 
him  in  perplexities,  lie  had  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
New  World  for  relief,  and  for  ample  means  to  pursue  his 
triumphs,  and  grew  impatient  at  the  repeated  demands  which 
it  occasioned  on  his  scanty  treasury.  For  the  purpose  of 
irritating  his  feelings  and  heightening  his  resentment,  every 
disappointed  and  repining  man  who  returned  from  the  colony 
was  encouraged,  by  the  hostile  faction,  to  put  in  claims  for  pay 
withheld  by  Columbus,  or  losses  sustained  in  his  service.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  disorderly  ruffians  shipped  ofi" 
to  free  the  island  from  sedition.  Finding  their  way  to  the 
court  at  Granada,  they  followed  the  king  when  he  rode  out, 
filling  the  air  with  their  complaints,  and  clamouring  for  their 
pay.  At  one  time,  about  fifty  of  these  vagabonds  found  their 
way  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Alhambra,  under  the  royal 
apartments,  holding  up  bunches  of  grapes  as  the  meagre  diet 
left  them  by  their  poverty,  and  railing  aloud  at  the  deceits  of 
Columbus,  and  the  cruel  neglect  of  government.  The  two 
sons  of  Columbus,  who  were  pages  to  the  queen,  happening 
to  pass  by,  they  followed  them  with  imprecations,  exclaiming, 
"  There  go  the  sons  of  the  admiral,  the  wbelps  of  him  who 
discovered  the  land  of  vanity  and  delusion,  the  grave  of 
Spanish  hidalgos."* 

The  incessant  repetition  of  falsehood  will  gradually  wear 
its  way  into  the  most  candid  mind.  Isabella  herself  began  to 
entertain  doubts  respecting  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  Where 
there  was  such  universal  and  incofcsant  complaint,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  some  fault.  If 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  upright,  they  might  be  inju- 
dicious ;  and,  in  government,  mischief  is  oftencr  produced 
through  error  of  judgment,  than  iniquity  of  design.  The 
letters  written  by  Columbus  himself  presented  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  confusion  of  the  island.  Might  not  this  arise 
from  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  rulers  ?  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  prevalent  abuses  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  enmity  of  the  people  to  the  admiral  and  his  brothers,  and 
their  prejudices  against  them  as  foreigners,  was  it  safe  to 
intrust  so  important  and  distant  a  command  to  persons  so 
unpopular  witn  the  community  ? 

'*'  ilUi.  del  Almirante,  cap.  85. 
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These  considerations  had  much  weight  in  the  candid  mind 
of  Isabella,  but  they  were  all-powerful  with  the  cautious  and 
jealous  Ferdinand.  He  had  never  regarded  Columbus  with 
real  cordiality  ;  and  ever  since  he  had  ascertained  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  had  regretted  the  extensive  powers 
vested  in  his  hands.  The  excessive  clamours  which  had 
arisen  during  the  brief  administration  of  the  Adelantado,  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  faction  of  lloldan,  at  length  deter- 
mined the  king  to  send  out  some  person  of  consequence  and 
ability,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and,  if  neces- 
sary for  its  safety,  to  take  upon  himself  ^the  command.  This 
important  and  critical  measure,  it  appears,  had  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  papers  and  powers  actually  drawn  out,  in  the 
spring  of  1499.  It  was  not  carried  into  effect,  however, 
until  the  following  year.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  this  delay.  The  important  services  rendered  by  Columbus, 
in  the  discovery  of  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands,  may  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  royal  mind.  The  necessity  of  fitting  out 
an  armament  just  at  that  moment,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Venetians  against  the  Turks ;  the  menacing  movements  of  the 
new  king  of  France,  Louis  XII. ;  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors 
of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  in  the  lately  conquered  kingdom 
of  Qranada  ;  all  these  have  been  alleged  as  reasons  for  post- 
poning a  measure  which  called  for  much  consideration,  and 
might  have  important  effects  upon  the  newly-discovered  pos- 
sessions.* '''he  most  probable  reason,  however,  was  the 
strong  disinclination  of  Isabella  to  take  so  harsh  a  step  against 
a  man  for  whom  she  entertained  such  ardent  gratitude  and 
high  admiration. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  the  ships  with  the  late  followers  of 
Roldan,  according  to  their  capitulation,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  It  is  true,  that  Ballcster  and  Barrantes  came  in  these 
ships,  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  a  proper  light ;  but 
they  brought  out  a  host  of  witnesses  i  f'uvou  )f  Uoldnn,  atul 
letters  written  by  himself  and  his  confederates,  attributing  all 
their  late  conduct  to  the  tyranny  of  Columbus  nnd  his  brothers. 
Unfortunately,  the  testimony  of  the  rebels  had  the  groatest 
weight  with  Ferdinand  ;  and  there  was  a  circumstance  in  the 
case  which  suspended  for  a  time  the  friendship  of  Isabella, 
hitherto  the  greatest  dependence  of  Columbus, 

Having  a  maternal  interest  in  the  wcllare  of  the  natives, 
*  MuAoz,  Mist.  N.  Mundo,  part  unpubliahcd. 
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the  qiiccn  had  been  repeatedly  oflPended  by  what  appeared  to 
her  ])crtinaeity  on  the  part  of  Columbus,  in  continuing  to 
make  slaves  of  those  taken  in  warfare,  in  coutradiction  to  her 
known  wishes.      The  same  ships  which  brought  home  the 
companions  of  Roldan,  brought  likewise  a  great  number  of 
slaves.     Some,  Columbus  had  been  obliged  to  grant  to  these 
men  by  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  others  they  had  brought 
away  clandestinely.     Among  them  were  several  daughters  of 
caciques,  seduced  away  from  their  families  and  their  native 
island  by  these  profligates.      Some  of  these  were  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  others  had  new-bom  infants.     The  gifts  and  trans- 
fers of  these  unhappy  beings  were  all  ascribed  to  the  will  of 
Columbus,  and  represented  to  Isabella  in  the  darkest  colours. 
Her  sensibility  as  a  woman,  and  her  dignity  as  a  queen,  were 
instantly  in  arms.     "  What  power,"    exclaimed  she,  indig- 
nantly, "  has  the  admiral  to  give  away  my  vassals  ?"*     Deter- 
mined, by  one  decided  and  peremptory  act,  to  show  her 
abhorrence  of  these  outrages  upon  humanity,  she  ordered  all 
the  Indians  to  be  restored  to  their  country  and  friends.     Nay, 
more,  her  measure  was  retrospective.     She  commanded  that 
those  formerly  sent  to  Spain  by  the  admiral,  should  be  sought 
out,  and  sent  back  to  Hispaniola.     Unfortunately  for  Colum- 
bus, at  this  very  juncture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  advised  the 
continuance  of  Indian  slavery  for  some  time  longer,  as  a  mea- 
sure important  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.     This  contri- 
buted to  heighten  the  indignation  of  Isabella,  and  induced  her 
no  longer  to  oppose  the  sending  out  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate his  conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supersede  him   in 
command. 

Ferdinand  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  appointing  this 
commission  between  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  character 
and  services  of  Columbus,  and  his  anxiety  to  retract  with 
delicacy  the  powers  vested  in  him.  A  pretext  at  length  wan 
furnished  by  the  recent  request  of  the  admiral  that  a  person 
of  talents  and  probity,  learned  in  the  law,  miglit  be  sent  out 
to  act  as  chief  judge ;  and  that  an  impartial  umpire  might  be 
appointed,  to  decide  in  the  aifair  between  himself  and  lloldan. 
Ferdinand  proposed  to  consult  his  wishes,  but  to  unite  those 
two  officers  in  one ;  and  as  tho  person  he  appointed  would 
have  to  decide  in  matters  touching  the  highest  functions  of 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers,  he  was  empowered,  should  he 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  i. 
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find  them  culpable,  to  supersede  them  in  the  government :  a 
singular  mode  of  insuring  partiality ! 

The  person  chosen  for  this  momentous  and  delicate  office 
was  Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hald,  and  a  commander  of  the  military  and  religious  order  of 
Calatrava.  Oviedo  pronounces  him  a  very  honest  and  religious 
man  ;*  but  he  is  represented  by  others,  and  his  actions  corro- 
borate the  description,  as  needy,  passionate,  and  ambitious ; 
three  powerful  objections  to  his  exercising  the  rights  of  judi- 
cature in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  patience,  candour,  and 
circumspection,  and  where  the  judge  was  to  derive  wealth  and 
power  from  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

The  authority  vested  in  Bobadilla  is  defined  in  letters  from 
the  sovereigns  still  extant,  and  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
chronologically:  for  the  royal  intentions  appear  to  have  varied 
with  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  was  dated  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1499,  and  mentions  the  complaint  of  the  ad- 
miral, that  an  alcalde,  and  certain  other  persons,  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  him.  "  Wherefore,"  adds  the  letter,  "  we 
order  you  to  inform  yourself  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  ;  to 
ascertain  who  and  what  persons  they  were  who  rose  against 
the  said  admiral  and  our  magistracy,  and  for  what  cause ;  and 
what  robberies  and  other  injurits  they  have  committed ;  and 
furthermore,  to  extend  your  inquiries  to  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  premises ;  and  the  information  obtained,  and 
the  truth  known,  whomsoever  you  find  culpable,  arrest  their 
persons,  and  sequestrate  their  effects ;  and  thus  taken,  proceed 
against  them  and  the  absent,  both  civilly  and  criminally,  and 
impose  and  inflict  such  fines  and  punishments  as  you  may 
think  fit."  To  carry  this  into  effijct,  Bobadilla  was  authorized, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  admiral, 
and  of  all  other  persons  in  authority. 

The  powers  here  given  are  manifestly  directed  merely 
against  the  rebels  and  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of 
Columbus.  Another  letter,  dated  on  the  21st  of  May,  two 
months  subsequently,  is  of  quite  different  purport.  It  makes 
no  mention  of  Columbus,  but  is  addressed  to  the  various 
ftinctionaries  and  men  of  property  of  the  islands  and  Terra 
Firma,  informing  them  of  the  appointment  of  Bobadilla  to  the 
government,  with  full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Among 
the  powers  specified,  is  the  ibllowing : — **  It  is  our  will,  tha^ 
*  OTiedOi  Cron:os»  lib.  ill,  osp.  6. 
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if  flie  said  commander,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  should  thin]( 
it  necessary  for  our  service,  and  the  purposes  of  justice,  that 
any  cavaliers,  or  other  persons  who  are  at  present  in  those 
islands,  or  who  may  arrive  there,  should  leave  them,  and  not 
return  and  reside  in  them,  and  that  they  should  come  and  pre- 
sent themselves  before  us,  he  may  command  it  in  our  name, 
and  oblige  them  to  depart;  and  whomsoever  he  thus  com- 
mands, we  hereby  order,  that  immediately,  without  waiting  to 
inquire  or  consult  us,  or  to  receive  from  us  any  other  letter  or 
conmiand,  and  without  interposing  appeal  or  supplication, 
they  obey  whatever  he  shall  say  and  order,  under  the  penalties 
which  he  shall  impose  on  our  part,"  &c.,  &c. 

Another  letter,  dated  likewise  on  the  21st  of  May,  inwhich 
Columbus  is  styled  simply  "  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,"  orders 
him  and  his  brothers  to  suiTender  the  fortress,  ships,  houses, 
arms,  ammunition,  cattle,  and  all  other  royal  property,  into 
the  hands  of  Bobadilla,  as  governor,  under  penalty  of  incur- 
ring the  punishments  to  which  those  subject  themselves  who 
refuse  to  surrender  fortresses  and  other  trusts,  when  com- 
manded by  their  sovereigns. 

A  fourth  letter,  dated  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  addressed  to 
Columbus,  simply  by  the  title  of  admiral,  is  a  mere  letter  of 
credence,  ordering  him  to  give  faith  and  obedience  to  whatever 
Bobadilla  should  impart.  ,^ 

The  second  and  third  of  these  letters  were  evidently  provi- 
sional, and  only  to  be  produced,  if,  on  exammation,  there 
should  appear  such  delinquency  on  the  part  of  Columbus  and 
his  brothers,  as  to  warrant  their  being  divested  of  command. 

This  heavy  blow,  as  has  been  shown,  remained  suspended 
for  a  year;  yet,  that  it  was  whispered  about,  and  trium- 
phantly anticipated  by  the  enemies  of  Columbus,  is  evident 
from  the  assertions  of  Ojeda,  who  sailed  from  Spain  about  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  those  letters,  and  had  intinrte  com- 
munications with  Bishop  Foneeca,  who  was  consideied  in- 
strumental in  producing  this  measure.  The  very  license 
granted  by  the  bishop  to  Ojeda  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very in  contravention  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  admiral,  has 
the  air  of  being  given  on  a  presumption  of  his  speedy  down- 
fall ;  and  the  same  presumption,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
must  have  encouraged  Ojeda  in  hia  turbulent  conduct  at 
Xaragua. 

At  length  the  losg-projectcd  measure  was  carried  into 
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effect.  Bobadilla  set  sail  for  San  Domingo  about  the  middle 
of  July,  1 500,  with  two  caravels,  iu  which  were  twenty-five 
men,  enlisted  for  a  year,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  guard.  Tliere 
were  six  friars,  likewise,  who  had  charge  of  a  number  of 
Indians  sent  back  to  their  country.  Besides  the  letters  patent, 
Bobadilla  was  authorized,  by  royal  order,  to  ascertain  and 
discharge  all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  crown ;  and  to  oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  what  was  due  on 
his  part,  "  so  that  those  people  might  receive  what  was  owing 
to  them,  and  there  might  be  no  more  complaints."  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  powers,  Bobadilla  was  furnished  with  many 
blank  letters,  signed  by  the  sovereigns,  to  be  filled  up  by  him 
in  such  manner,  and  directed  to  such  persons,  as  he  might 
think  advisable,  in  relation  to  the  mission  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.* 

CHAPTER  II.— [1500.] 

Columbus  was  still  at  Fort  Conception,  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  Vega,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  sedition  of 
Moxica ;  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  accompanied  by  Roldan, 
was  pursuing  and  arresting  the  fugitive  rebels  in  Xaragua ; 
and  Don  Diego  Columbus  remained  in  temporary  command 
at  San  Domingo.  Faction  had  worn  itself  out ;  the  insur- 
gents had  brought  down  ruin  upon  themselves ;  and  the 
island  appeared  delivered  from  the  domination  of  violent  and 
lawless  men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs,  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  of  August,  two  caravels  were  descried  off  the 
harbour  of  San  Domingo,  about  a  league  at  sea.  They  were 
standing  off  and  on,  waiting  until  the  sea  breeze,  which 
generally  prevails  about  ten  o'clock,  should  carry  them  into 
port.  Don  Diego  Columbus  upposcd  them  to  be  ships  sent 
from  Spain  with  supplies,  and  hoped  to  find  on  board  his 
nephew  Diego,  whom  the  admiral  had  requested  might  be 
sent  out  to  assist  him  in  his  various  concerns.  A  canoe  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  obtain  information  ;  which,  ap- 
proaching the  caravels,  inquired  what  news  they  brought, 
and  whether  Diego,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  was  on  board. 
Bobadilla  himself  replied  from  the  principal  vessel,  an- 
nouncing himself  as  a  commissioner  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  late  rebellion.  The  master  of  the  caravel  then  intjuired 
about  the  news  of  the  island,  and  was  informed  of  the  recent 
*  Herren^  decad.  I  lib.  ir.  cap.  7. 
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transactions.  Seven  of  the  rebels,  he  was  told,  had  been 
hanged  that  week,  and  five  more  were  in  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo,  condemned  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  Among  these 
were  Pedro  Riquelme  and  Fernando  de  Guevara,  the  young 
cavalier  whose  passion  for  the  daughter  of  Anacaona  had 
been  the  original  c-ause  of  the  rebellion.  Further  conversation 
passed,  in  the  course  of  which,  Bobadilla  ascertained  that  the 
admiral  and  the  Adelantado  were  absent,  and  Don  Diego 
Columbus  in  command. 

When  the  canoe  returned  to  the  city,  with  the  news  that  a 
commissioner  had  arrived  to  make  inquisition  into  the  late 
troubles,  there  was  a  great  stir  and  agitation  throughout  the 
community.  Knots  of  whisperers  gathered  at  every  comer  ; 
those  who  were  conscious  of  malpractices  were  filled  with 
consternation ;  while  those  who  had  grievances,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, to  complain  of,  especially  those  whose  pay  was  in 
arrear,  appeared  with  joyful  countenances.* 

As  the  vessels  entered  the  river,  Bobadilla  beheld  on  either 
bank  a  gibbet  with  the  body  of  a  Spaniard  hanging  on  it, 
apparently  but  lately  executed.  He  considered  these  as  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Columbus.  Many 
boats  came  off  to  the  ship,  every  one  being  anxious  to  pay 
early  court  to  this  public  censor.  Bobadilla  remained  on 
board  all  day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  collected  much  of 
the  rumours  of  the  place ;  and  as  those  who  sought  to  secure 
his  favour,  were  those  who  had  most  to  fear  from  his  investi- 
gations, it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  rumours  must 
generally  have  been  unfavourable  to  Columbus.  In  fact, 
before  Bobadilla  landed,  if  not  before  he  arrived,  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  admiral  was  decided  in  his  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  landed  with  all  his  followers,  and 
went  to  the  church  to  attend  mass,  where  he  found  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  Rodrigo  Perez,  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiral, 
and  other  persons  of  note.  Mass  being  ended,  and  those 
persons,  with  a  multitude  of  the  populace,  being  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  Bobadilla  ordered  his  letters  patent  to 
be  read,  authorizing  him  to  investigate  the  rebellion,  "eize  the 
persons,  and  sequestrate  the  property  of  the  .linquents,  and 
proceed  against  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law; 
commanding  also  the  admiral,  and  all  others  in  authority,  to 
assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  letter  being 
*  Lu  Caua^  lib.  i.  cap.  169.    Herrers^  L  lib.  t.  oap.  8. 
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Tead,  he  demanded  of  Don  Diego  and  the  alcaldes,  to  surrender 
to  him  the  persons  of  Fernando  Guevara,  Pedro  Requelme, 
and  the  other  prisoners,  with  the  depositions  taking  conce  ru- 
ing them ;  and  ordered  that  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
accused,  and  those  by  whose  command  they  had  been  taken, 
should  appear  before  him. 

Don  Diego  replied,  that  the  proceedings  had  emanated 
from  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  who  held  superior  powers  to 
Any  Bobadilla  could  possess,  and  without  whose  authority  he 
could  do  nothing.  He  requested,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  patent,  that  he  might  send  it  to  his  brother,  to 
whom  alone  the  matter  appertained.  This  Bobadilla  refused, 
observing  that,  if  Don  Diego  had  power  to  do  nothing,  it  was 
useless  to  give  him  a  copy.  He  added,  that  since  the  office 
and  authority  he  had  proclaimed  appeared  to  have  no  weight, 
he  would  try  what  power  and  consequence  there  was  in 
the  name  of  governor;  and  would  show  them  that  he  had 
command,  not  merely  over  them,  but  over  the  admiral  him- 
self. 

The  little  community  remained  in  breathless  suspense, 
awaiting  the  portentous  movements  of  Bobadilla.  The  next 
morning  he  appeared  at  mass,  resolved  on  assuming  those 
powers  which  were  only  to  have  been  produced  after  full 
investigation,  and  ample  proof  of  the  mal-conduct  of  Colum- 
bus. When  mass  was  over,  and  the  eager  populace  had 
gathered  round  the  door  of  the  church,  Bobadillr.,  in  presence 
of  Don  Diego  and  Kodrigo  Perez,  ordered  his  other  royal 
patent  to  be  read,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the 
islands,  and  of  TeiTa  Firma. 

The  patent  being  read,  Bobadilla  took  the  customary  oath, 
and  then  claimed  the  obedience  of  Don  Diego,  Kodrigo 
Perez,  and  all  present,  to  this  royal  instrument;  on  the 
authority  of  which  he  again  demanded  the  prisoners  confined 
in  the  fortress.  In  reply,  they  professed  the  utmost  deference 
to  the  letter  of  the  sovereigns,  but  again  observed  that  they 
held  the  prisoners  in  obedience  to  the  admiral,  to  whom  the 
sovereigns  had  granted  letters  of  a  higher  natiure. 

The  self-importance  of  Bobadilla  was  incensed  at  this  non- 
compliance, especially  as  he  saw  it  had  some  effect  upon  the 
populace,  who  appeared  to  doubt  his  authority.  He  now 
produced  the  third  mandate  of  the  crown,  ordering  Columbus 
and  his  brothers  to  deliver  up  all  fortresses,  ships,  and  other 
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royal  property.  To  win  the  public  completely  to  his  side,  lie 
read  also  the  additional  mandate  issued  on  the  30th  of  May, 
of  the  same  year,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  wages 
due  to  all  persons  in  the  royal  service,  and  to  compel  the 
admiral  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those  to  whom  he  was  account" 
able. 

This  last  document  was  received  with  shouts  by  the  multi- 
tude, many  having  long  arrears  due  to  them  in  consequence 
of  the  poverty  of  the  treasury.  Flushed  with  his  growing 
importance,  BobadiUa  again  demanded  the  prisoners,  threaten- 
ing,  if  refused,  to  take  them  by  force.  Meeting  with  the 
same  reply,  he  repaired  to  the  fortress  to  execute  his  threats. 
This  post  was  commanded  by  Miguel  Diaz,  the  same  Arrago- 
nian  cavalier  who  had  once  taken  reftige  among  the  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ozema,  won  the  affections  of  the  female 
cacique  Catalina,  received  from  her  information  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gold  mines,  and  induced  his  countrymen  to  remove 
to  those  parts. 

When  Bobadilla  came  before  the  fortress,  he  found  the 
gates  closed,  and  the  alcayde,  Miguel  Diaz,  upon  the  battle- 
ments. He  ordered  his  letters  patent  to  be  read  with  a  loud 
Toice,  the  signatures  and  seals  to  be  held  up  to  view,  and  then 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Diaz  requested  a 
copy  of  the  letters ;  but  this  Bobadilla  refused,  alleging  that 
there  was  no  time  for  delay,  the  prisoners  being  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  executed.  He 
threatened  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not  given  up, 
lie  would  proceed  to  extremities,  and  Diaz  should  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences.  The  wary  alcayde  again  required 
time  to  reply,  and  a  c^)py  of  the  letters  ;  saying  that  he  held 
the  fortress  for  the  king,  by  the  command  of  the  admiral,  his 
lord,  who  had  gained  these  territories  and  islands,  and  that 
when  the  latter  arrived,  he  should  obey  his  orders,* 

The  whole  spirit  of  Bobadilla  was  roused  within  him  at  the 
refusal  of  the  alcayde.  Assembling  all  the  people  he  had 
brought  from  Spain,  together  with  the  sailors  of  the  ships, 
and  the  rabble  of  the  place,  he  exhorted  them  to  aid  him  in 
getting  possession  of  the  prisoners,  but  to  harm  no  one  unless 
in  case  of  resistance.  The  mob  shouted  assent,  for  Bobadilla 
was  already  the  idol  of  the  multitude.  About  the  hour  of 
respers,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  this  motley  army,  to  storm 
*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  179. 
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n  fortress  destitute  of  a  garrison,  and  formidable  only  in  name, 
being  calculated  to  withstand  only  a  naked  and  slightly-armed 
people.  The  accounts  of  this  transaction  have  something  in 
them  bordering  ou  the  ludicrous,  and  give  it  the  air  of  absurd 
rhodomontade.  Bobadilla  assailed  the  portal  with  great  im- 
petuosity, the  frail  bolts  and  locks  of  which  gave  way  at  the 
first  shock,  and  allowed  him  easy  admission.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  his  zealous  myrmidons  applied  ladders  to  the 
walls,  as  if  about  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  to  expe- 
rience a  desperate  defence.  The  alcayde,  Miguel  Diaz,  and 
Don  Diego  de  Alvarado,  alone  appeared  on  the  battlements  ; 
they  had  drawn  swords,  but  offered  no  resistance.  Bobadilla 
entered  the  fortress  in  triumph,  and  without  molestation. 
The  prisoners  were  found  in  a  chamber  in  irons.  He  ordered 
that  they  should  be  brought  up  to  him  to  the  top  of  the 
fortress,  where,  having  put  a  few  questions  to  them,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  he  gave  them  in  charge  to  an  alguazil  named 
Juan  de  Espinosa.* 

Such  was  the  arrogant  and  precipitate  entrance  into  office 
of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  He  had  reversed  the  order  of  his 
written  instructions;  having  seized  upon  the  government 
before  he  had  investigated  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He 
continued  his  career  in  the  same  spirit ;  acting  as  if  the  case 
had  been  prejudged  in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  out  merely 
to  degrade  the  admiral  from  his  employments,  not  to  ascertain 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  them.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  seized  upon  his  arms, 
gold,  plate,  jewels,  horses,  together  with  his  letters,  and 
various  manuscripts,  both  public  and  private,  even  to  his 
most  secret  papers.  He  gave  no  account  of  the  property  thus 
seized;  and  which  he  no  doubt  considered  already  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  excepting  that  he  paid  out  of  it  the  wages  of 
those  to  whom  the  admiral  was  in  arrears,  f  To  increase  his 
favour  with  the  people,  he  proclaimed,  on  the  second  day  of 
his  assumption  of  power,  a  general  license  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years,  to  seek  for  gold,  paying  merely  one  eleventh  to 
government,  instead  of  a  third  as  heretofore.  At  the  same 
time,  he  spoke  in  the  most  disrespectful  and  unqualified 
terms  of  Columbus,  saying  that  he  was  empowered  to  send 
him  home  in  chains,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 

*  Lau  Casas,  ubi  sup.     Herrera,  ubi  sap. 
t  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap  85.    Las  Casas.    Herrera^  ubi  sup.  ^ 
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lineage  would  ever  again  be  permitted  to  govern  in  the 
island.* 

CHAPTER  III.— [1500.] 

When  the  tidings  reached  Columbus  at  Fort  Conception 
of  the  high-handed  procee^ngs  of  BobadiUa,  he  considered 
fhem  the  unauthorized  acts  of  some  rash  adventurer  like 
Ojeda.  Since  govemment  had  apparently  thrown  open  the 
door  to  private  enterprise,  he  might  expect  to  have  his  path 
continually  crossed,  and  his  jurisdiction  infringed  by  bold 
intermeddlers,  feigning  or  fancying  themselves  authorized  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Since  the  departure  of 
Ojeda  another  squadron  had  touched  upon  the  coast,  and 
produced  a  transient  alarm,  being  an  expedition  under  one 
of  the  Pinzons,  licensed  by  the  sovereigns  to  make  discoveries. 
There  had  also  been  a  rumour  of  another  squadron  hovering 
about  the  island,  which  proved,  however,  to  be  unfounded.f 

The  conduct  of  BobadiUa  bore  all  the  appearance  of  a 
lawless  usurpation  of  some  intruder  of  the  kind.  He  had 
possessed  himself  forcibly  of  the  fortress,  and  consequently  of 
the  town.  He  had  issued  extravagant  licenses  injurious  to 
the  government,  and  apparently  intended  only  to  make  par- 
tisans among  the  people ;  and  had  threatened  to  throw  Co- 
lumbus himself  in  irons.  That  this  man  could  really  be 
sanctioned  by  government  in  such  intemperate  measures, 
was  repugnant  to  belief.  The  admiral's  consciousness  of  his 
own  services,  the  repeated  assurances  he  had  received  of  high 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  per- 
petual prerogatives  granted  to  him  under  their  hand  and  seal, 
with  all  the  solemnity  that  a  compact  could  possess,  all 
forbade  him  to  consider  the  transactions  at  San  Domingo 
otherwise  than  as  outrages  on  his  authority  by  some  daring 
or  mi^uided  individual. 

To  be  nearer  to  San  Domingo,  and  obtain  more  correct 
information,  he  proceeded  to  Bonno,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  settlement,  several  Spaniards 
having  erected  houses  there,  and  cultivated  the  adjacent 
country.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place,  when  an  alcalde, 
bearing  a  staff  of  office,  arrived,  arrived  there  from  San 
Domingo,  proclaiming  the  appointment  of  BobadiUa  to  the 
government,  and  bearing  copies  of  his  letters  patent.  There 
was  no  especial  letter  or  message  sent  to  the  admiral,  nor 

*  L«(ier  of  Colambus  to  the  None  of  Prinee  Joan,    f  Idem. 
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were  any  of  {he  comoum  forms  of  eourte^  and  ceremony 
observed  in  superseding  him  in  the  command;  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  BobadiUa  towards  him  were  abrupt  and  insulting. 

Columbus  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  now  to  act.  It 
was  evident  that  BobadiUa  was  intrusted  with  extensive 
powers  by  the  sovereigns,  but  that  they  could  have  exercised 
such  a  sudden,  unmerited,  and  apparently  capricious  act  of 
severity,  as  that  of  divesting  him  of  all  his  commands,  he 
could  not  believe.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that 
BobadiUa  was  some  person  sent  out  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  chief  judge,  according  to  the  request  he  had  written  home 
to  the  sovereigns,  and  that  they  had  intrusted  him  likewise 
with  the  provisional  powers  to  make  an  inquest  into  the  late 
troubles  of  the  island.  All  beyond  these  powers  he  tried  to 
believe  were  mere  assumptions  and  exa^erations  of  authority, 
as  in  the  case  of  Aguado.  At  all  events,  he  was  determined 
to  act  upon  such  presumption,  and  to  endeavour  to  gain  time. 
If  the  monarchs  had  really  taken  any  harsh  measures  with 
respect  to  him,  it  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  misre- 
presentations. The  least  delay  might  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  their  error,  and  making  the  necessary 
amends. 

He  wrote  to  BobadiUa,  therefore,  in  guarded  terms,  wel- 
coming him  to  the  island;  cautioning  him  against  precipitate 
measures,  especially  in  granting  hcenses  to  collect  gold; 
informing  him  that  he  was  on  Uie  point  of  going  to  Spain, 
and  in  a  little  time  would  leave  him  in  command,  with  every- 
thing fully  and  clearly  explained.  He  wrote  at  the  same 
time  to  the  like  purport  to  certain  monks  who  had  come  out 
with  BobadiUa,  though  he  observes  that  these  letters  were 
only  written  to  gain  time.*  He  received  no  replies:  but, 
while  an  insulting  sUence  was  observed  towards  him,  Boba- 
diUa filled  up  several  of  the  blank  letters,  of  which  he  had 
a  number  signed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  sent  them  to  Roldan 
and  other  of  the  admiral's  enemies,  the  very  men  whom  he 
had  been  sent  out  to  judge.  These  letters  were  fuU  of  civi- 
lities and  promises  of  favour.f 

To  prevent  any  mischief  which  might  arise  from  the 
licenses  and  indulgences  so  prodigaUy  granted  by  BobadiUa, 
Columbus  published  by  word  and  letter,  that  the  powers 
assumed  by.  him  could  not  be  valid,  nor  his  Ucenscs  availing, 
*  Lettsr  of  Colombos  to  the  Name  of  Priaoe  Joan.       t  Idsm,  I.  Hb. 
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"BS  he  himself  held  superior  powers  granted  to  lum  in  peipe» 
tnity  by  the  croym,  which  could  no  more  be  superseded  in 
this  instance,  than  they  had  been  in  that  of  Aguado. 

For  some  time  (Columbus  remained  in  thus  anxious  and 
perplexed  state  of  mind,  uncertain  what  line  of  conduct  to 
pursue  in  so  singular  and  unlooked-for  a  conjuncture.  He 
was  soon  brought  to  a  decision.  Francisco  Velasquez,  deputy 
treasurer,  and  Juan  de  Trasierra,  a  Franciscan  friar,  arriv^ 
at  Bonao,  and  delivered  to  him  the  royal  letter  of  credence, 
signed  by  the  sovereigns  on  the  26th  of  May,  1499,  com- 
manding him  to  give  implicit  £euth  and  obedience  to  Bobadilla; 
and  they  delivered,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  from  the 
latter  to  appear  immediately  before  him. 

This  laconic  letter  from  the  sovereigns  struck  at  once  at 
the  root  of  all  his  dignity  and  power.  He  no  longer  made 
hesitation  or  demur,  but  complying  with  the  peremptory 
summons  of  Bobadilla,  departed  almost  alone  imd  unattended 
for  San  Domingo.* 

CHAPTER  IV.--[1600.] 

The  tidings  that  a  new  governor  had  arrived,  and  that 
Columbus  was  in  disgrace,  and  to  be  sent  home  in  chains, 
circulated  rapidly  through  the  Vega,  and  the  colonists  has^ 
tened  from  all  pans  to  San  Domingo  to  make  interest  with 
Bobadilla.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  surer 
way  than  that  of  vilifying  his  predecessor.  Bobadilla  felt 
that  he  had  taken  a  rash  step  in  seizing  upon  the  government, 
and  that  his  own  safety  required  the  conviction  of  Columbus. 
He  listened  eagerly,  therefore,  to  all  accusations,  puUie  or 
private;  and  welcome  was  he  who  could  bring  any  charge, 
however  extravagant,  against  the  admiral  and  his  brothers. 

Hearing  that  the  admiral  was  on  his  way  to  the  city,  he 
made  a  bustle  of  preparation,  and  armed  the  troops,  affecting 
to  believe  a  rumour,  that  Columbus  had  called  upon  the 
caciques  of  the  Vega  to  aid  him  with  their  subjects  in  m 
resistance  to  the  commands  of  government.  No  grounds 
Appear  for  this  absurd  report,  which  was  probably  invented 
to  give  a  colouring  of  precaution  to  subsequent  measures  of 
▼iolenoe  and  insult.  The  admirars  brother,  Don  Diego,  was 
seised,  thrown  in  irons,  and  confined  on  board  of  a  caravel, 
without  any  reason  being  assigned  for  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  meantime  Columbus  pursued  his  journey  to  Sm 
*  Herreis,  deosd.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.    Letter  to  the  Kuxm  of  Prince  Jasa. 
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Domingo,  travelling  in  a  lonely  manner,  withont  guards  or 
retinue.  Most  of  his  people  were  with  the  Adelantado,  and 
lie  had  declined  being  attended  by  the  remainder.  He  had 
heard  of  the  rumours  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Bobadilla; 
and  although  he  knew  that  violence  was  threatened  to  his 
person,  he  came  in  this  unpretending  manner,  to  manifest  his 
pacific  feelings,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion.* 

No  sooner  did  Bobadilla  hear  of  his  arrival,  than  he  gave 
orders  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  confine  him  in  the  fortress. 
This  outrage  to  a  person  of  such  dignified  and  venerable 
appearance,  and  such  eminent  merit,  seemed,  for  the  time,  to 
shock  even  his  enemies.  When  the  irons  were  brought, 
every  one  present  shrank  from  the  task  of  putting  them  on 
him,  either  from  a  sentiment  of  compassion  at  so  great  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  out  of  habitual  reverence  for  his  person. 
To  fill  the  measure  of  ingratitude  meted  out  to  him,  it  was 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  "  a  graceless  and  shameless  cook/* 
says  Las  Casas,  **  who,  with  imwashed  front,  riveted  the 
fetters  with  as  much  readiness  and  alacrity,  as  though  he 
were  serving  him  with  choice  and  savoury  viands.  I  knew 
Hie  fellow,"  adds  the  venerable  historian,  **  and  I  think  his 
name  was  Espinosa.^f 

Columbus  conducted  himself  with  characteristic  magnani- 
mity under  the  injuries  heiqped  upon  him.  There  is  a  noble 
scorn  which  swells  and  supports  the  heart,  and  silences  the 
tongue  of  the  truly  great,  when  enduring  the  insults  of  the 
tmworthy.  Columbus  could  not  stoop  to  deprecate  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  weak  and  violent  man  like  Bobadilla.  He  looked 
beyond  this  shallow  agent,  and  all  his  petty  tyranny,  to  the 
sovereigns  who  had  employed  him.  Their  injustice  or  ingrft> 
titude  done  could  wound  his  spirit;  and  he  felt  assured  that 
when  the  truth  came  to  be  known,  they  would  blush  to  find 
how  greatly  they  had  wronged  him.  With  this  proud  ai- 
Sttrance,  he  bore  all  present  indignities  in  silence. 

Bobadilla,  although  he  had  the  admiral  and  Don  Diego  in 
his  power,  and  had  secured  the  venal  populace,  felt  anxious 
and  ill  at  ease.  The  Adelantado,  with  an  armed  force  nnder 
his  command,  was  still  in  the  distant  province  of  Xaragua,  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Knowing  his  soldier-like  and  deter- 
mined spirit,  he  feared  he  might  take  some  violent  measure 
when  he  should  hear  of  the   ignominious  treatment  and 

•  Ui  CsHw,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  osp.  180.      f  Idess,  lib.  i.  osp.  180^ 
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imprisonment  of  his  brothers.  He  doubted  whether  any 
order  from  himself  would  have  any  effect,  except  to  exaspe- 
rate the  stem  Don  Bartholomew.  He  sent  a  demand,  there- 
fore,  to  Columbus,  to  write  to  his  brother,  requesting  him  to 
repair  peaceably  to  San  Domingo,  and  forbidding  him  to 
execute  the  persons  he  held  in  confinement:  Columbus  readily 
complied.  He  exhorted  his  brother  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
authority  of  his  sovereigns,  and  to  endure  all  present  wrongs 
and  indignities,  under  the  confidence  that  when  they  arrived 
at  Castile,  everything*would  be  explained  and  redressed.* 
r  On  receiving  this  letter,  Don  Bartholomew  immediately 
complied.  Relinquishing  his  command,  he  hastened  peace- 
fully to  San  Domingo,  and  on  arriving  experienced  the  same 
treatment  with  his  brothers,  being  put  in  irons  and  confined 
on  board  of  a  caravel.  They  were  kept  separate  from  each 
other,  and  no  communication  permitted  between  them. 
Bobadilla  did  not  see  them  himself,  nor  did  he  allow  others 
to  visit  them;' but  kept  them  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
their  imprisonment,  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged, 
and  the  process  that  was  going  on  against  them.f 

*  Peter  Martyr  mentions  a  vulgar  ru'nour  of  the  day,  that  the  ad* 
miral,  not  knowing  what  might  happen,  wrote  a  letter  in  cypher  to  the 
Adelantado,  urging  him  to  come  with  arms  in  his  hands  to  prevent  any 
violence  that  might  be  contrived  against  him;  that  the  Adelantado 
advanced,  in  eifect,  with  his  armed  force,  hut  having  the  imprudence  to 
proceed  some  distance  ahead  of  it,  was  surprised  by  the  Governor, 
before  his  men  could  come  to  his  succour,  and  that  the  letter  in  cypher 
had  been  sent  to  Spain.  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  groundless 
rumours  of  the  day,  circulated  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  appears  among  the  charges  in  the  inquest  made  by  Boba- 
dilla, and  which  was  seen,  and  extracts  made  from  it,  by  Las  Casaa,  for 
his  history.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  total  contradiction  to  the  statements  of 
Las  Casas,  Herrere.  and  Fernando  Columbus. 

t  Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  San  Domingo  (lib.  iii.  p.  199)  states, 
that  the  suit  against  Columbus  was  conducted  in  writing ;  that  written 
charges  were  sent  to  him,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  same  w^.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Fernando 
Columbus.  The  admiral  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince 
Juan,  after  relating  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brothers  had  been 
thrown  into  irons,  and  confined  separately,  without  being  visited  by 
Bobadilla,  or  permitted  to  see  any  other  persons,  exprenly  adds,  "I 
make  oath  that  I  do  not  know  for  what  I  am  imprisoned."  Again,  in 
a  letter  written  some  time  afterwards  from  Jamaica,  he  says,  "  I  was 
taken  and  thrown  with  two  of  my  brothers  in  a  ship,  loaded  with  irons, 
with  little  clothing  and  much  ill-treatment,  without  being  summoned  or 
convicted  by  justice." 
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It  has  been  questioned  whether  BobadiUa  really  had  autho- 
rity for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers;*  and  whether  such  violence  and  indignity  was  in 
any  case  contemplated  by  the  sovereigns.  He  may  have  fan- 
cied himself  empowered  by  the  clause  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, dated  March  21st,  1499,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
rebellion  of  Roldan,  "  he  is  authorized  to  seize  the  persons^  and 
sequestrate  the  property  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  culpable, 
and  then  to  proceed  against  them  and  against  the  absent,  with 
the  highest  civil  and  criminal  penalties."  This  evidently  had 
reference  to  the  persons  of  Koldan  and  his  followers,  who 
were  then  in  arms,  and  against  whom  Columbus  had  sent 
home  complaints;  and  this,  by  a  violent  construction,  Boba- 
diUa seems  to  have  wrested  into  an  niithority  for  seizing  the 
person  of  the  admiral  himself.  In  fact,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  proceedings,  he  reversed  and  confounded  the  order  of 
his  instructions.  His  first  step  should  have  been  to  proceed 
against  the  rebels;  this  he  made  the  last.  His  last  step 
should  have  been,  in  case  of  ample  evidence  against  the 
admiral,  to  have  superseded  him  in  office ;  and  this  he  made 
the  first,  without  waiting  for  evidence.  Having  predeter. 
mined,  from  the  very  outset,  that  Columbus  was  in  the  wrong, 
by  the  same  rule  he  had  to  presimie  that  all  the  opposite  par- 
ties were  in  the  right.  It  became  indispensable  to  his  own 
justification  to  inculpate  the  admiral  and  his  brothers ;  and 
the  rebels  he  had  been  sent  to  judge  became,  by  this  singj^ar 
perversion  of  rule,  necessary  and  cherished  evidences,  to  cri- 
minate those  against  whom  they  had  rebelled. 

The  intentions  of  the  crown,  however,  are  not  to  be  vindi- 
cated at  the  expense  of  its  miserable  agent.  If  proper  respect 
had  been  felt  for  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Columbus,  Boba- 
diUa would  Jiiever  Lave  been  intrusted  with  powers  so  exten- 
sive, undefined,  and  discretionary;  nor  woiUd  he  have  dared 
to  proceed  to  such  lengths,  with  such  rudeness  and  precipita-« 
tion,  had  he  not  felt  assured  that  it  would  not  be  displeasing 
to  the  jealous- minded  Ferdinand. 

The  old  scenes  of  the  time  of  Aguado  were  now  renewed 
with  tenfold  virulence,  and  the  old  chains  revived,  with 
others  still  more  extravi^nt.  From  the  early  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  outrage  upon  Castilian  pride,  of  compelUng 
hidalgos,  in  time  of  emergency,  to  labour  in  the  construction 
*  Heiren,  deoad.  i.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  10.    Oviedo,  Cronioa,  Ub.  til  cap.  6. 
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of  works  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  down  to  the  recent 
ehai^  of  levying  war  against  the  government,  there  was  not 
a  hardship,  abuse,  nor  sedition  in  the  island,  that  was  not 
imputed  to  the  misdeeds  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  Be- 
sides the  usual  accusations  of  inflicting  oppressive  labour, 
unnecessary  tasks,  painful  restrictions,  short  allowances  of 
.  food,  and  cruel  punishments  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  wagins 
unjust  wars  agamst  the  natives,  they  were  now  charged  with 
preventing  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  that  they  nught  send 
ihem  slaves  to  Spain,  and  profit  by  their  sale,  ^is  last 
ehai^,  so  contrary  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  admiral,  was 
founded  on  his  having  objected  to  the  baptism  of  certain  In- 
dians of  mature  age,  until  they  coidd  be  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  justly  considering  it  an  abuse  of 
that  holy  sacrament  to  administer  it  thus  blindly .* 

Columbus  was  charged,  also,  with  having  secreted  pearls, 
and  other  precious  articles,  collected  in  his  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  Paria,  and  with  keeping  the  sovereigns  in  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries  there,  in  order  to  exact  new 
privileges  from  them ;  yet  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  sent 
nome  specimens  of  the  pearls,  and  journals  and  charts  of  his 
▼oyage,  by  which  others  had  been  enabled  to  pursue  his 
track. 

Even  the  late  tumults,  now  that  the  rebels  were  admitted 
as  evidence,  were  all  turned  into  matters  of  accusation.     They 
were  represented  as  spirited  and  loyal  resistances  to  tyranny 
exercised  upon  the  colonists  and  the  natives.      The  well* 
merited  punishments  inflicted  upon  certain  of  the  ringleaderSt 
were  cited  as  proofs  of  a  cruel  and  revengeful  disposition, 
and  a  secret  hatred  of  Spaniards.     Bobadilla  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  all  these  charges.     He  had,  in  a  manner, 
made  the  rebels  his  confederates  in  the  ruin  of  Columbus. 
It  was  become  a  common  cause  with  them.     He  could  no 
longer,  therefore,  conduct  himself  towards  them  as  a  judge. 
Chievara,   Requelme,   and  their  fellow-convicts,   were  dis- 
charged almost  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  it  is  even  said 
were  received  into  &vour  and  countenance.     Roldan,  from 
the  very  first,  had  been  treated  with  confidence  by  Bobadilla, 
and  honoured  with  his   correspondence.      All  the  others, 
whose  conduct  had  rendered  them  liable  to  justice,  received 
either  a  special  acquittal  or  a  general  pardon.     It  was  enough 
*  MsflfMfe  iiist  N.  Muado,  pari  unpublished. 
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to  have  been  opposed  in  any  way  to  CJolumbus,  to  obtain  Ml 
justification  in  the  eyes  of  Bobadilla. 

The  latter  had  now  collected  a  weight  of  testimony,  and 
mroduced  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to 
insure  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoners,  and  his  own  conti- 
nuance in  command.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers  home  in  chains,  in  the  vessels  ready 
taac  sea,  transmitting  at  the  same  time  the  inquest  taken  in 
their  case,  and  writing  private  letters,  enforcing  the  charges 
made  against  them,  and  advising  that  Columbus  should  on  no 
account  be  restored  to  the  command,  which  he  had  so  shame- 
fully abused. 

Iran  Domingo  now  swarmed  with  miscreants  just  delivered 
from  the  dimgeon  and  the  gibbet.  It  was  a  perfect  jubilee  of 
triumphant  villany  and  dastard  malice.  Every  base  spirit, 
which  had  been  awed  into  obsequiousness  by  Colmnbus  and 
his  brothers  when  in  power,  now  started  up  to  revenge  itself 
upon  them  when  in  chains.  The  most  injurious  slanders  were 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  streets;  insulting  pasquinades  and 
inflammatory  libels  were  posted  up  at  every  comer;  and 
horns  were  blown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  prisons,  to 
taunt  them  with  the  exultings  of  the  rabble.*  When  these 
rejoicings  of  his  enemies  reached  him  in  his  dungeon,  and 
Columbus  reflected  on  the  inconsiderate  violence  already 
exhibited  by  Bobadilla,  he  knew  not  how  far  his  rashness  and 
cmifidence  might  carry  him,  and  began  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions foa  his  life. 

The  ve;  v-l^  being  ready  to  make  sail,  Alonzo  de  Villejo 
was  appoints  i  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  carry  them 
to  Spain.  This  officer  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of 
Fonseca,  was  in  the  employ  of  that  bishop,  and  had  come 
out  with  Bobadilla.  The  latter  instructed  him,  on  arriving  at 
Cadiz,  to  deliver  his  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  Fonseca,  or 
of  his  uncle,  thinking  thereby  to  give  the  malignant  prelate 
a  triumphant  gratification.  This  circumstance  gave  weight 
with  many  to  the  report  that  Bobadilla  was  secretly  instigated 
and  encouraged  in  his  violent  measures  by  Fonseca,  and  was 
promised  his  protection  and  influence  at  court,  in  case  of  any 
complaints  of  his  conduct.f 

Villejo  undertook  the  office  assigned  him,  but  he  (ftschai^d 
it  in  a  more  generous  manner  than  was  intended.     "  This 
•  Hist,  dsl  AMinatt,  c.  M.     f  Lm  Csih^  Ub.  L  c.  180,  M3. 
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Alonzo  de  Villejo,"  says  the  worthy  Las  Casas,  "was a  hidalgo 
of  honourable  character,  and  my  particular  friend."  He  cer- 
tainly showed  himself  superior  to  the  low  malignity  of  his 
patrons.  When  he  arrived  with  a  guard  to  conduct  the  ad- 
miral from  the  prison  to  the  ship,  he  found  him  in  chains  in 
a  state  of  silent  despondency.  So  violently  had  he  been 
treated,  and  so  savage  were  the  passions  let  loose  against 
him,  that  he  feared  he  should  be  sacrificed  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard,  and  his  name  go  down  sullied  and 
dishonoured  to  posterity.  When  he  beheld  the  officer  enter 
with  the  guard,  he  thought  it  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold. "Villejo,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "whither  are  you 
taking  me  ?"  "  To  the  ship,  your  Excellency,  to  embark,'* 
replied  the  other.  "To  embark!"  repeated  the  admiral, 
earnestly;  "Villejo!  do  you  speak  the  truth?"  "By  the 
life  of  your  Excellency,"  replied  the  honest  officer,  "  it  is 
true!"  With  these  words  the  admiral  was  comforted,  and 
felt  as  one  restored  from  death  to  life.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  and  expressive  than  this  little  colloquy,  recorded  by 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  doubtless  had  it  from  the  lips 
of  his  friend  Villejo. 

The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  October,  bearing  off  Columbus 
shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culprits,  amidst  the  scoffs  and 
shouts  of  a  miscreant  rabble,  who  took  a  brutal  joy  in  heaping 
insults  on  his  venerable  head,  and  sent  curses  after  him  from 
the  shores  of  the  island  he  had  so  recently  added  to  the  civi- 
lized world.  Fortunately  the  voyage  was  favourable,  and  of 
but  moderate  duration,  and  was  rendered  less  disagreeable 
by  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  given  in  custody. 
Tlie  worthy  Villejo,  though  in  the  service  of  Fonseca,  felt 
deeply  moved  at  the  treatment  of  Columbus.  The  master  of 
the  caravel,  Andreas  Martin,  was  equally  grieved :  they  both 
treated  the  admiral  with  profound  respect  and  assiduous  at- 
tention. They  would  have  taken  off  hus  irons,  but  to  this  he 
would  not  consent.  "  No,"  said  he,  proudly,  "  their  majesties 
commanded  me  by  letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Bobadilla 
should  order  in  their  name ;  by  their  authority  he  has  put 
upon  me  these  chains,  I  will  wear  them  until  they  shall  order 
them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  them  afterwards  as 
relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward  of  my  services."* 

"  He  did  so,"  adds  his  son  Fernando ;  "  I  saw  them  always 
*  Lm  Cmu^  Hilt.  Ind.,  Ub.  L  cap.  180,  MS. 
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hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  requested  that  when  he  died 
they  might  be  buried  with  him  !"* 

BOOK  XIV. 

CHAPTER  I.— [1500.] 

Thr  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains,  produced  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  his  triumphant 
return  from  his  first  voyage.  It  was  one  of  those  striking  and 
obvious  facts,  which  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  reflection.  No  one  stopped  to 
inquire  into  the  case.  It  was  sufiicient  to  be  told  that  Co- 
lumbus was  brought  home  in  irons  from  the  world  he  had 
discovered.  There  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation  in 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  powerful  and  opulent  Seville,  which  was 
echoed  throughout  all  Spain.  If  the  iiiin  of  Columbus  had 
been  the  intention  of  his  enemies,  they  had  defeated  their 
object  by  their  own  violence.  One  of  those  reactions  took 
place,  so  frequent  in  the  public  mind  when  persecution  is 
pushed  to  an  unguarded  length,  lliose  of  the  populace  who 
had  recently  been  loud  in  their  clamour  against  Columbus,  were 
now  as  loud  in  their  reprobation  of  his  treatment,  and  a  strong 
sympathy  was  expressed,  against  which  it  would  have  been 
odious  for  the  government  to  contend. 

The  tidings  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  ignominious  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  brought,  reached  the  court  at  Granada, 
and  filled  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra  with  murmurs  of  as- 
tonishment. Columbus,  full  of  his  wrongs,  but  ignorant  how 
far  they  had  been  authorized  by  the  sovereigns,  had  forborne 
to  write  to  them.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  however,  he 
had  penned  a  long  letter  to  Dofia  Juana  de  la  Torre,  the  ava 
of  Prince  Juan,  a  lady  high  in  favour  with  Queen  Isabeluu 
This  letter,  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  Andreas  Martin,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  caravel,  permitted  him  to  send  off  privately  by 
express.  It  arrived,  therefore,  before  the  protocol  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  Bobadilla,  and  from  this  document  the 
sovereigns  derived  their  first  intimation  of  his  treatment.f 
It  contained  a  statement  of  the  late  transactions  of  the  island, 
and  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  written  with  his  usual 
artlessness  and  ener^.  To  specify  the  contents,  would  be 
but  to  recapitulate  circumstances  already  recorded.    Some 

«  Hist  del  AlB(iaB(«,  c.  86.       t  Lm  Oma,  Bisi.  Ind.,  Ub.  i.  e.  182. 
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czpressiom,  liowerer,  which  burst  from  him  in  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings,  are  worthy  of  being  noted.     **  The  sUuiders  of 
worthless  men,"  says  he,  "  have  done  me  more  injury  than  all 
my  services  have  profited  me."     Speaking  of  the  misrepre- 
eentations  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  observes :  **  Such  is 
the  evil  name  which  I  have  acquired,  that  if  I  were  to  build 
bospitals  and  chiu'ches,  they  would  be  called  dens  of  robbers." 
After  relating  in  indignant  terms  the  conduct  of  Bobadilla,  in 
seeking  testimony  respecting  his  administration  from  the  very 
men  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  throwing  himself  and 
his  brothers  in  irons,  without  letting  them  know  the  offences 
with  which  they  were  charged,  "  I  have  been  much  aggrieved," 
he  adds,  *'  in  that  a  person  should  be  sent  out  to  investigate 
my  conduct,  who  knew  that  if  the  evidence  which  he  could 
send  home  should  appear  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  he  would 
remain  in  the  government."     He  complains  that,  in  forming 
an  opinion  of  his  administration,  allowances  had  not  been 
made  for  the  extraordinary  difficidties  With  which  he  had  to- 
contend,  and  the  wild  state  of  the  country  over  which  he  had 
to  rule.     "  I  was  judged,"  he  observes,  '*  as  a  governor  who 
had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  a  well-regulated  city,  under 
the  dominion  of  well-established  laws,  where  there  was  no 
danger  of  eveiything  running  to  disorder  and  ruin ;  but  I 
ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain,  sent  to  subdue  a  numerous 
and  hostile  people,  of  manners  and  religion  opposite  to  ours, 
living  not  in  regular  towns,  but  in  forests  and  mountains.     It 
ought  to  be  considered  that  I  have  brought  all  these  under 
subjection  to  their  majesties,  giving   them    dominion  over 
another  world,  by  which  Spain,  heretofore  poor,  has  suddenly 
become  rich.     Whatever  errors  I  m^  have  fallen  into,  they 
were  not  with  an  evil  intention ;  and  I  believe  their  majesties 
will  credit  what  I  say.     1  have  known  them  to  be  mercuful  to 
those  who  have  wilfully  done  them  disservice;  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  they  will  have  still  more  indulgence  for  me,  who 
have  erred  innocently,  or  by  compulsion,  as  they  will  here- 
after be  more  fiiUy' informed;  and  I  trust  they  will  consider 
my  great  services,  the  advantages  of  which  are  every  da^ 
more  and  more  apparent." 

"When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  noble-minded  Isabells, 
and  she  found  how  grosslv  Columbus  had  been  wronged  and 
the  royal  authority  abused,  her  heart  was  filled  with  mingled 
Ijmpathy  and  incUgnatioB.  The  tidings  ynxt  conftrmed  by  a 
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letter  from  the  alcayde  or  corregidor  of  Cadiz,  into  whose 
hand8  Columbus  and  his  brothers  had  been  delivered,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns  should  be  known;*  and  by 
another  letter  from  Alonzo  de  Villejo,  expressed  in  terms  ac- 
cordant with  his  humane  and  honourable  conduct  towards  his- 
illustrious  prisoner. 

However  Ferdinand  might  have  secretly  felt  disposed 
against  Columbus,  the  momentary  tide  of  public  feeling  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  He  joined  with  his  generous  queen  in 
her  reprobation  of  the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and  both 
sovereigns  hastened  to  give  evidence  to  the  world,  that  his 
imprisonment  had  been  without  their  authority,  and  contrary 
to  their  wishes.  Witliout  waiting  to  receive  any  documents 
that  might  arrive  from  Bobadilla,  they  sent  orders  to  Cadiz 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and 
treated  with  all  distinction.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  Colum- 
bus, couched  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection,  expressing 
their  grief  at  all  that  be  had  suffered,  and  inviting  him  to 
4)ourt.  They  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  two  thousand 
ducats  should  be  advanced  to  defray  his  expenses.f 

The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered  by  this  de- 
claration of  his  sovereigns.     He  felt  oonseious  of  his  int^- 
rity,  and  anticipated  an  immediate  restitution  of  all  his  rights 
and  dignities.     He  appeared  at  court  in  Granada  on  the  17lh 
of  December,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly 
dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue.     He  was 
received  by  the  sovereigns  with  unqualified  favour  and  dis- 
tinction.    When  the  queen  beheld  this  venerable  man  ap- 
proach, and  thought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all  he  had 
su^red,  she  was  moved  to  tears.     Columbus  had  borne  np 
firmly  against  the  rude  conflicts  of  the  world, — ^he  ^td  en- 
dured with  lofty  scorn  the  injuries  and  insults  of  ignoble 
men ;  but  be  possessed  strong  and  quick  sensibility.     When 
he  found  himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  sovereigns,  mid 
beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isaibella,  his  long-sup- 
pressed feelings  burst  forth :  he  ^rew  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  utter  a  word  for  the  violence  of 
his  tears  and  sobbings.  J 
.      *  Oviedo,  Cronica,  iib.  lii.  cap.  ^. 

t  Las  Caaas,  lib.  i.  cap.  182.    Two  thousand  dmats,  or  two  thonsand 
eig^t  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars,  equivalent  to  eight  thouaand  fivs 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
:(  Herrera,  deead.  i.  lib.  ir.  eap.  10. 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and 
endeavoured  to  encourage  him  by  the  most  gracious  expres- 
sions. As  soon  as  he  regained  self-possession,  he  entered 
into  an  eloquent  and  high-minded  vindication  of  his  loyalty, 
and  tlie  zeal  he  had  ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  declaring  that  if  at  any  time  he  had  erred, 
it  had  been  through  inexperience  in  government,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary difBculties  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded. 

There  needed  no  vindication  on  his  part.  The  intemperance 
of  his  enemies  had  been  his  best  advocate.  He  stood  in  pre- 
sence of  his  sovereigns  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  it  remained 
for  them  to  vindicate  themselves  to  the  world  from  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  towards  their  most  deserving  subject.  They  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  Bobadilla,  which 
they  disavowed,  as  contrary  to  their  instructions,  and  declared 
that  he  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  his  command. 

In  fact,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the  charges  sent 
home  by  Bobadilla,  nor  of  the  letters  written  in  support  of 
them.  The  sovereigns  took  every  occasion  to  treat  Columbus 
with  favour  and  distinction,  assuring  him  that  his  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  his  property  restored,  and  he  reinstated 
in  all  his  privileges  and  dignities. 

It  was  on  the  latter  point  that  Columbus  was  chiefly  soli- 
citous. Mercenary  considerations  had  scarcely  any  weight 
in  his  mind.  Glory  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  felt  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  suspended  from 
his  employment,  a  tacit  censure  rested  on  his  name.  He  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  moment  the  sovereigns  should  be 
satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  they  would  be  eager 
to  make  him  amends ;  that  a  restitution  of  his  viceroyalty 
would  immediately  take  place,  and  he  should  return  in  tri- 
umph to  San  Domingo.  Here,  however,  he  was  doomed  to 
■experience  a  disappointment  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  To  account  for  this  flagrant  want  of 
justice  and  gratitude  in  the  crown,  it  is  expedient  to  notice  a 
variety  of  events  which  had  materially  affected  the  interests 
of  Columbus  in  the  eyes  of  the  politic  Ferdinand. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  general  license  granted  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in 
1495,  to  imdertake  voyages  of  oiscovery,  had  given  rise  to 
various  expeditions  by  enterpriiiog  individuals,  <£iefly  penoni 
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vrho  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  first  voyages.  The 
government,  imable  to  fit  out  many  armaments  itself,  was 
pleased  to  have  its  territories  thus  extended,  firee  of  cost,  and 
its  treasury  at  the  same  time  benefited  by  the  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  voyages,  reserved  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  the 
crown.  These  expeditions  had  chiefly  taken  place  while 
Columbus  was  in  partial  disgrace  with  the  sovereigns.  His 
own  charts  and  journal  served  as  guides  to  the  adventurers ; 
and  his  magnificent  accounts  of  Paria  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
had  chiefly  excited  their  cupidity. 

Beside  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  already  noticed,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  touched  at  Xaragua,  one  had  been  under- 
taken at  the  same  time  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Niiio,  native  of 
Moguer,  an  able  pilot,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  the 
voyages  to  Cuba  and  Paria.  Having  obtained  a  license,  he 
interested  a  rich  merchant  of  Seville  in  the  undertaking, 
who  fitted  out  a  caravel  of  fifty  tons  burden,  under  condition 
that  his  brother  Christoval  Guevra  should  have  the  command. 
They  sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a  few  days  after  Ojeda 
had  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in  the  spring  of  1499,  and  arriving  on 
the  coast  of  Terra  Fiima,  to  the  south  of  Paria,  ran  along  it 
for  some  distance,  passed  through  the  Gulf,  and  thence  went 
one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  shore  of  the  present 
republic  of  Columbia,  visiting  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Pearl  Coast.  They  landed  in  various  places;  disposed  of 
their  European  trifles  to  immense  profit,  and  returned  with  a 
large  store  of  gold  and  pearls ;  having  made,  in  their  diminu- 
tive bark,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  voyages  yet 
accomplished. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Pinzons,  that  family  of  bold  and 
opulent  navigators,  fitted  out  nn  armament  of  four  caravels  at 
Palos,  manned  in  a  great  measure  by  their  own  relations  and 
friends.  Several  experienced  pilots  embarked  in  it  who  had 
been  with  Columbus  to  Paria,  and  it  was  commanded  by 
Vicente  Yaues  Pinzon,  who  had  been  captain  of  a  caravel  in 
the  squadron  of  the  admiral  on  his  first  voyage. 

Pinzon  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  seaman,  and  did  not, 
like  the  others,  follow  closely  in  the  track  of  Columbus. 
Sailing  in  December,  1499,  he  passed  the  Canary  and  Cape 
de  Verde  Inlands,  standing  south-west  until  he  lost  sight  of 
the  polar  star.  Here  he  encountered  a  terrible  storm,  and 
was  exceedingly  perplexed  and  confounded  by  the  new  aspect 
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of  the  heavens.  Nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  nor  of  the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  cross, 
which  in  those  regions  has  since  supplied  to  mariners  the 
place  of  the  north  star.  The  voyagers  had  expected  to  find 
at  the  south  pole  a  star  correspondent  to  that  of  the  north. 
They  were  dismayed  at  beholding  no  guide  of  the  kind,  and 
thought  there  must  be  some  prominent  swelUng  of  the  earth, 
which  hid  the  pole  from  their  view.* 

Finzon  continued  on,  however,  with  great  intrepidity.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1 500,  he  saw,  at  a  distimce,  a  great  head- 
land, which  he  called  Cape  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion, 
but  which  has  since  been  named  Cape  St.  Augustine.  He 
landed  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  majesties ;  being  a  part  of  the  territvories  since  called 
the  Brazils.  Standing  thence  westward,  he  discovered  the 
Maragnon,  since  called  the  River  of  the  Amazons  :  traversed 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  continued  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  until  he  found  him^^lf  among  the 
Bahamas,  where  he  lost  two  of  his  vessels  on  the  rocks,  near 
the  island  of  Jumeto.  He  returned  to  Palos  in  September, 
having  added  to  his  former  glory  that  of  being  the  first 
European  who  had  crossed  the  equinoctial  line  in  the  western 
ocean,  and  of  having  discovered  the  famous  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  from  its  commencement  at  the  River  Maragnon  to  its 
most  eastern  point.  As  a  reward  for  his  achievements,  power 
was  granted  to  him  to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  which 
he  had  discovered,  and  which  extended  southward  from  a 
little  beyond  the  River  of  Maragnon  to  Cape  St.  Augustine.* 

The  little  port  of  Palos,  which  had  been  so  slow  in  furnish- 
ing the  first  squadron  for  Columbus,  was  now  continually 
agitated  by  the  pasnion  for  discovery.  Shortly  after  the  sail- 
ing of  Pinzon,  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  there,  by 
Diego  Lepe,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  manned  by  his  adven- 
turous townsmen.  He  sailed  in  the  same  direction  with 
Pinzon ;  but  discovered  more  of  the  southern  continent  than 
any  other  voyager  of  the  day,  or  for  twelve  years  after^ 
wards.  He  doubled  Ca{)e  St.  Augustine,  and  ascertained 
that  the  coast  beyond  ran  to  the  south-west.  He  landed  and 
performed  the  usual  ceremonies  of  taking  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  in  one  place  carved  their 

•  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 

t  Herrera,  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  12.    MuAos,  HisK  N.  Muado,  pti*  uapuU 
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Bames  on  a  magnificent  tree,  of  such  enormous  magnitude* 
that  seventeen  men  with  their  hands  joined  could  not  embrace 
the  trunk.  What  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  discoveries  was, 
that  he  had  never  sailed  with  Colimibus.  He  had  with  him« 
however,  several  skilful  pilots,  who  had  accompanied  tho 
admiral  in  his  voyage.* 

Another  expedition  of  two  vessels  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in 
October,  1500,  under  the  command  of  liodrigo  Bostides  of 
Seville.  He  explored  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  passing  Cape 
de  la  Vela,  the  western  limits  of  the  previous  discoveries  on 
the  main-land,  continuing  on  to  a  })ort  since  called  The 
Retreat,  where  afterwards  was  founded  the  seaport  of  Nombre 
de  Dios.  His  vessels  being  nearly  destroyed  by  the  teredo, 
or  worm  which  abounds  in  those  seas,  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  Xaragua  in  Hispaniola,  where  he  lost  his  two 
ijaravels,  and  proceeded  with  his  crew  by  land  to  San  Domingo. 
Here  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Bobadilla,  under  pre- 
text that  he  had  treated  for  gold  with  the  natives  of  Xaragua.! 

Such  was  the  swarm  of  Spanish  expeditions  immediately 
resulting  from  the  enterprises  of  Columbus :  but  others  were 
als  undertaken  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  year  1497,  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  resident  in  Bristol, 
sailing  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  navigated  to 
the  northern  seas  of  the  New  World.  Adopting  the  idea  of 
Columbus,  he  sailed  in  quest  of  the  shores  of  Cathay,  and 
hoped  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  In  this  voyage 
he  discovered  Newfoundland,  coasted  Labrador  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  then  returning,  ran  down 
south-west  to  the  Floridas,  when,  his  provisions  beginning  to 
£ul,  he  returned  tu  England,  f  But  vague  and  scanty  account* 
of  this  voyage  exist,  which  was  important,  as  including  the 
first  discovery  of  the  northern  continent  of  the  New  World. 

The  discoveries  of  rival  nations,  however,  which  most  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  crown,  were 
those  of  the  Portuguese.  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  rank, 
and  consummate  talent  and  intrepidity,  had,  at  length,  accom- 
plished the  great  design  uf  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
and  by  doubling  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  H97, 
had  opened  the  long-sought-for  route  to  India. 

Immediately  after  Gama's  return,  a  fieet  of  thirteen  sail 

*  Las  Gum,  Hist.  Ind.,  il.  2.    Muflos,  part  nnpublished.    f  Idem. 
t  UaUi^t't  CollMtion  of  Yo^isgoi,  vol.  UL  p.  7. 
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was  fitted  out  to  visit  the  magnificent  countries  of  which  he 
brought  accounts,  lliiis  expedition  sailed  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1500,  for  Calicut,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  de  Cabral.  Having  passed  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  he  sought  to  avoid  the  calms  prevalent  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  by  stretching  far  to  the  west.  Suddenly,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  he  came  in  sight  of  land  unknown  to  any  one 
in  his  squadron;  for,  as  yet,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  dis* 
coveries  of  Pinzon  and  Lepe.  He  at  first  supposed  it  to  be 
some  great  island ;  but  after  coasting  it  for  some  time,  he 
became  persuaded  that  it  must  be  part  of  a  continent.  Having 
ranged  along-  it  somewhat  beyond  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
soutiliem  latitude,  he  landed  at  a  harbour  which  he  called 
Forto  Securo,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  dispatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  the  im- 
portant tidings.*  In  this  way  did  uie  Brazils  come  into  the 
possession  of  Portugal,  being  to  the  eastward  of  the  Conven- 
tional line  settled  with  Spain  as  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  territories.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  recording  this 
voyage  of  Cabral,  concludes  with  one  of  his  just  and  el^ant 
remarks. 

"  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World  was,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  the  effort  of  an  active  genius,  guided  by  experience, 
and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage 
than  perseverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portu- 
guese, it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that 
ereat  design,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to 
have  formed  and  perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had 
not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate 
accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that  extensive  continent."! 

CHAPTER  III.— [1501.] 

The  numerous  discoveries  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  had  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand.  His  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  his  jealousy,  were 
eaually  inflamed.  He  beheld  boundless  regions,  teeming  with 
all  kinds  of  riches,  daily  opening  before  the  enterprises  of  his 
subjects ;  but  he  beheld  at  the  same  time  other  nations 
launching  forth  into  competition,  emulous  for  a  share  of  the 
golden  world  which  he  was  eager  to  monopolize.  The  expe- 
•  lAfitMW,C(mq.d«sPori.,Uh.U.      f  Robsrtaon,  Hist  Aaksrlo^  b.  U. 
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ditions  of  the  English,  and  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
Brazils  hy  the  Portuguese,  caused  him  much  uneasiness.  To 
secure  his  possession  of  the  continent,  he  determined  to 
establish  local  governments  or  commands,  in  the  most  im- 
portant places,  all  to  be  subject  to  a  general  government 
established  at  San  Domingo,  which  was  to  be  the  metropolis. 

With  these  considerations,  the  government,  heretofore 
granted  to  Columbus,  had  risen  vastly  in  importance ;  and 
while  the  restitution  of  it  was  the  more  desirable  in  his  eyes, 
it  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  repugnance  to  the  selfish 
and  jealous  monarch.  He  had  long  repented  having  vested 
such  great  powers  and  prerogatives  in  any  subject,  particularly 
in  a  foreigner.  At  the  time  of  granting  them,  he  had  no 
anticipation  of  such  boundless  countries  to  be  placed  imder 
his  command.  He  appeared  almost  to  consider  himself  out- 
witted by  Columbus  in  the  arrangement ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing discovery,  instead  of  increasing  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
obligation,  only  made  him  repine  the  more  at  the  growing 
magnitude  of  the  reward.  At  length,  however,  the  affair  of 
Bobadilla  hod  effected  a  temporary  exclusion  of  Columbus 
from  his  high  office,  and  that  without  any  odium  to  the  crown, 
and  the  wary  monarch  secretly  determined  that  the  door 
thus  closed  between  him  and  his  dignities  should  never  again 
be  opened. 

Perhaps  Ferdinand  may  really  have  entertained  doubts  as 
to  the  innocence  of  Columbus,  with  respect  to  the  various 
charges  made  against  him.  He  may  have  doubted  also  the 
sincerity  of  his  loyalty,  being  a  stranger,  when  he  should  find 
himself  strong  in  his  command,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
parent  country,  with  immense  and  opulent  regions  under  his 
control.  Columbus,  himself,  in  his  letters,  alludes  to  reports 
circulated  by  his  enemies,  that  he  intended  either  to  set  up  an 
independent  sovereignty,  or  to  deliver  his  discoveries  into  the 
hands  of  other  potentates ;  and  he  appears  to  fear  that  these 
slanders  might  have  made  some  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand.  But  there  was  one  other  consideration  which 
had  no  less  force  with  the  monarch  in  withholding  this  great 
act  of  Justice — Columbus  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  him. 
He  had  made  his  great  discovery— he  had  struck  out  the  route 
to  the  New  Wond,  and  now  any  one  could  follow  it.  A 
number  of  able  navigators  had  sprung  up  under  his  auspices, 
and  acquired  ezpenenoe  in  his  voyages.    They  were  daily 
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besieging  the  throne  with  offers  to  fit  out  expeditions  at  their 
own  cost,  and  to  yield  a  share  of  the  jnrofits  to  the  crown. 
Why  should  he,  therefore,  confer  princely  dignities  and  pre- 
rc^tives  for  that  which  men  were  daily  offieriug  to  perform, 
gratuitously  ? 

Such,  from  his  after  conduct,  appears  to  have  been  tho 
jealous  and  selfish  policy  which  actuated  Ferdinand  in  for- 
bearing to  reinstate  Columbus  in  those  dignities  and  privileges 
so  solemnly  granted  to  him  by  treaty,  and  which  it  wa* 
acknowledged  he  had  never  forfeited  by  misconduct. 

This  deprivation,  however,  was  declared  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary ;  and  plausible  reasons  were  given  for  the  delay  in  hia^ 
reappointment.  It  was  observed  that  the  elements  of  those 
violent  Actions,  recently  in  arms  against  him,  yet  existed  in 
the  island ;  his  immediate  return  might  produce  fresh  exas- 
peration ;  his  personal  safety  might  be  endangered,  and  tho 
island  again  thrown  into  confusion.  Though  Bobadilla» 
therefore,  was  to  be  immediately  dismissed  from  command,  it, 
was  deemed  advisable  to  send  out  some  officer  of  talent  and 
discretion  to  supenede  him,  who  might  dispassionately 
investigate  the  recent  disorders,  remedy  the  abuses  which 
had  arisen,  and  expel  all  dissolute  and  factious  persons  from 
the  colony.  He  should  hold  the  government  for  two  years, 
by  which  time  it  was  trusted  that  all  angry  passions  would  be 
allayed,  and  turbulent  individuals  removed  :  Columbus  might 
then  resume  the  command  with  comfort  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage to  the  crown.  With  these  reasons,  and  the  promise, 
which  accompanied  them,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  content 
himself,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  sincere  on 
the  part  of  Isabella,  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  dignities,  after  his 
apparently  necessary  suspension.  Ferdinand,  however,  by 
his  subsequent  conduct,  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  any  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  kind. 

The  person  chosen  to  supersede  Bobadilla  was  Don  Nicho- 
las de  Ovando,  commander  of  Lares,  of  the  order  of  Alcan- 
tara. He  is  described  as  of  the  middle  size,  fair  com- 
plexioned,  with  a  red  beard,  and  a  modest  look,  yet  a  tone 
of  authority.  He  was  fluent  in  speech,  and  gracious  anci 
courteous  in  his  manners.  A  man  of  great  prudence,  saye 
Las  Casas,  and  capable  of  governing  many  people,  but  not  of 
governing  the  Indians,  on  whom  he  iiifliicted  incalculabk)» 
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injuries.  He  possessed  great  reneration  for  justice^  was  an 
enemy  to  avarice,  sober  in  his  mode  of  liying:,  and  of  such, 
kamility,  that  when  he  rose  afterwards  to  be  grand  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  he  would  never  allow  him- 
self to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  respect  attached  to  it.* 
Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  historians ;  but  his  con- 
duct in  several  important  instances  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  it.  He  appears  to  have  been  plausiUe  and  subtle,  as  well 
as  fluent  and  courteous ;  his  humility  concealed  a  great  love 
of  command,  and  in  his  transactions  with  Columbus  he  was 
certainly  both  ungenerous  smd  unjust. 

The  various  arrangements  to  be  made,  according  to  the  new 
plan  of  colonial  government,  delayed  for  some  time  the 
departure  of  Ovando.  In  the  meantime,  every  arrival  brou^l 
mtelligence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  island,  under  the 
mal-administration  of  Bobadilla.  He  had  commenced  hia 
career  by  an  opposite  policy  to  thut  of  Columbus.  Imagining 
that  rigorous  rule  had  been  the  rock  on  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  split,  he  sought  to  conciliate  the  public  by  all 
kinds  of  indulgence.  Having  at  the  very  outset  relaxed  the 
reins  of  justice  and  morality,  he  lost  all  command  over  the 
community;  and  such  disoi'der  and  licentioiisness  ensued, 
that  many,  even  of  the  opponents  of  Colimibus,  looked  back 
with  regret  upon  the  strict  but  wholesome  rule  of  himself  and 
the  Adelantado. 

Bobadilla  was  not  so  much  a  bad  as  an  imprudent  and. 
a  weak  man.  He  had  not  considered  the  dangerous  excesses 
to  which  his  policy  would  lead.  Rash  in  grasping  authority*. 
he  was  feeble  and  temporizing  in  the  exercise  ^  it:  he  could 
not  look  beyond  the  present  exigency.  One  dangerous  indul- 
gence granted  to  the  colonists  called  for  another ;  each  wai 
ceded  in  its  turn,  and  thus  he  went  on  from  error  to  error,—" 
showing  that  in  government  there  is  as  much  danger  to  be 
apprehended  irom  a  weak  as  from  a  luul  man. 

He  had  sold  the  fiurms  and  estates  of  the  crown  at  low 
prices,  observing  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  monarchs  to 
enrich  themselves  by  them,  but  that  they  shoidd  redound  to 
the  profit  of  their  subjects.  He  granted  universal  permission 
to  work  the  mines,  exacting  only  an  eleventh  of  the  produce 
for  the  crown.  To  prevent  any  diminution  in  the  revenue,  it 
became  aecfessary,  of  course,  tu  increase  the  quantity  of  gold. 
«  ImOsm%  Hist  Ind.*  lib.  iL  cap.  iik 
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collected.  He  obliged  the  caciques,  therefore  to  furnish  each 
Spaniard  yriih.  Indiims,  to  assist  him  both  in  the  labours  of  the 
field  and  of  the  mine.  To  carry  this  into  more  complete 
effect,  he  made  an  enumeration  of  the  natives  of  the  island, 
reduced  them  into  classes,  and  distributed  them,  according  to 
his  favour  or  caprice,  among  the  colonists.  The  latter,  at  his 
suggestion,  associated  themselves  in  partnerships  of  two  per- 
sons each,  who  were  to  assist  one  another  with  their  respec- 
tive capitals  and  Indians,  one  superintending  the  labour  of 
the  field,  and  the  other  the  search  for  gold.     The  only  in- 

Snction  of  Bobadilla  was,  to  produce  large  quantities  of  ore. 
e  had  one  saying  continually  in  his  mouth,  which  shows 
the  pernicious  and  temporizing  principle  upon  which  he 
acted :  *'  Make  the  most  of  your  time,"  he  would  say,  "  there 
is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will  last,"  alluding  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  speedily  recalled.    The  colonists  acted  up 
to  his  advice,  and  so  hard  did  they  drive  the  poor  natives, 
that  the  eleventh  yielded  more  revenue  to  the  crown  than  had 
ever  been  produced  by  the  third  under  the  government  of 
Columbus.     In  the  meantime,  the  unhappy  natives  suffered 
imder  all  kinds  of  cruelties  from  their  inhiunan  task-masters. 
Little  used  to  labour,  feeble  of  constitution,  and  accustomed 
in  their  beautiful  and  luxuriant  island  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
freedom,  they  sank  under  the  toils  imposed  upon  them,  and 
the  severities  by  which  they  were  enforced.     Las  Casas  gives 
an  indignant  picture  of  the  capricious  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  Indians  by  worthless  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  had  been 
transported  convicts  from  the  dungeons  of  Castile.    These 
wretches,  who  in  their  own  countries  had  been  the  vilest 
among  the  vile,  ^here  assumed  the  tone  of  g^and  cavaliers. 
They  insisted  upon  being  attended  by  trains  of  servants. 
They  took  the  daughters  and  female  relations  of  caciques  for 
their  domestics,  or  rather  for  their  concubines,  nor  did  they 
limit  themselves  in  number.    When  they  travelled,  instead 
of  using  the  horses  and  mules  with  which  they  were  provided, 
they  obliged  the  natives  to  transport  them  upon  their  shoulders 
in  litters,   or  hammocks,    with    others    attending    to  hold 
umbreUas  of  pahn-leaves  over  their  heads  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
and  fans  of  feathers  to  cool  them ;  and  Las  Casas  affirms  that 
he  has  seen  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate 
Indians  who  bore  these  litters,  raw  and  bleeding  from  the 
adc.      When  these  arrogant  upstarts  arrived  at  an  Indian 
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villi^e,  they  consumed  and  lavislied  away  the  provisions  of 
the  inhabitants,  seizing  upon  whatever  pleased  their  caprice, 
and  obliging  the  cacique  and  his  subjects  to  dance  before 
them  for  tiieir  amusement.  Their  very  pleasures  were 
attended  with  cruelty.  They  never  addressed  the  natives  but 
in  the  most  degrading  terms,  and  on  the  least  offence,  or  the 
least  freak  of .  ill-humour,  inflicted  blows  and  lashes,  and 
even  death  itself.* 

Such  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  evils  which  sprang  up 
imder  the  feeble  rule  of  Bobadilla;  and  are  sorrowfully 
described  by  Las  Casas,  from  actual  observation,  as  he  visited 
the  island  just  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  Bobadilla 
had  trusted  to  the  inunense  amount  of  gold,  wrung  from  the 
miseries  of  the  natives,  to  atone  for  all  errors,  and  secure 
fiivour  with  the  sovereigns ;  but  he  had  totally  mistaken  his 
course.  The  abuses  of  his  government  soon  reached  the 
royal  ear,  and  above  all,  the  wrongs  of  the  natives  reached 
the  benevolent  heart  of  Isabella.  Nothing  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  her  indignation,  and  she  ui^ed  the  speedy 
departiure  of  Ovando,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan  already  mentioned,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ovando  extended  over  the  islands  and  Terra  Firma, 
of  which  Hispaniola  was  to  be  the  metropolis.  He  was  to 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his  powers  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  by  procuration,  sending  home  Bobadilla  by  the  return 
of  the  fleet.  He  was  instructed  to  inquire  diligently  into  the 
late  abuses,  punishing  the  delinquents   without  favour  or 

Sxtiality,  and  removing  all  worthless  persons  from  the  island, 
e  was  to  revoke  immediately  the  license  granted  by  Boba- 
dilla for  the  general  search  after  gold,  it  having  been  given 
without  roya'l  authority.  He  was  to  require,  for  the  crown, 
a  third  of  what  was  already  collected,  and  one  half  of  all  that 
should  be  collected  in  future.  He  was  empowered  to  build 
towns,  granting  them  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  municipal 
corporations  of  Spain,  and  obliging  the  Spaniards,  and  par- 
ticularly the  soldiers,  to  reside  in  them,  instead  of  scattering 
themselves  over  the  island.  Among  many  sage  provisions, 
there  were  others  injurious  and  illiberal,  characteristic  of  an 
age  when  the  principles  of  commerce  were  but  little  under- 
stood ;  but  which  were  continued  by  Spain  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  discarded  them  as  the  errors  of  dark 
*  LMCuM^Hiit.  Ind., Ub. il  cap.  1.  MS. 
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and  unenlightened  times.  The  crown  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  colonies.  No  one  could  cany  merchandises  there  on 
his  own  account.  A  royal  factor  was  appointed,  throng 
whom  alone  were  to  be  obtained  supplies  of  European  articlear. 
The  crown  reserved  to  itself  not  only  exclusive  property  in 
the  mines,  but  in  precious  stones,  and  like  objects  of  extra* 
ordinary  value,  and  also  in  dyewoods.  No  strangers,  and 
above  all,  no  Moors  nor  Jews,  were  permitted  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  island,  nor  to  go  upon  voyages  of  discovery. 
Such  were  some  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade  which  Spain 
imposed  upon  her  colonies,  and  which  were  followed  up  by 
others  equally  illiberal.  Her  commercial  policy  has  been  the 
scoff  of  modem  times ;  but  may  not  the  present  restrictions 
on  trade,  imposed  by  the  most  intelligent  nations,  be  equally 
the  wonder  and  the  jest  of  future  ages  ? 

Isabella  was  particularly  careful  in  providing  for  the  kmd 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  Ovando  was  ordered  to  assemble 
the  caciques,  and  declare  to  them,  that  the  sovereigns  took 
them  and  their  people  under  their  especial  protection.  They 
were  merely  to  pay  tribute  like  other  suligects  of  the  crown, 
and  it  was  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  mildness  and 
gentleness.  Great  pains  were  to  be  taken  in  their  religious 
instructions;  for  which  purpose  twelve  Franciscan  friars 
were  sent  out,  with  a  prelate  named  Antonio  de  Espinal,  a 
venerable  and  pious  man.  This  was  the  first  formal  intro- 
duction of  the  Franciscan  order  into  the  New  World.* 

All  these  precautions  with  respect  to  the  natives  were 
defeated  by  one  unwary  provision.  It  was  permitted  that 
the  Indians  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  in 
other  employments ;  but  this  was  limited  to  the  royal  service. 
They  were  to  be  engaged  as  hired  labourers,  and  punctually 
paid.  This  provision  led  to  great  abuses  and  oppressions, 
and  was  ultimately  as  £eital  to  the  natives,  as  eould  have  been 
the  most  absolute  slavery. 

But,  with  that  inconsistency  frequent  in  human  conduct, 
while  the  sovereigns  were  making  regulaticms  for  the  relief  of 
the  Indians,  they  encouraged  a  gross  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  another  race  of  human  beings.  Among  ti^eir 
Tarious  decrees  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  first  trace  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  New  World.  It  was  permitted  to  carry 
to  the  colony  negro  slaves  bom  Among  Christians;!  that  is 

*  Las  CaiM»  Ub.  it  c  8.  MS.  <t  Heners,  1.  lib.  It.  c.  12. 
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to  say,  slaves  born  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the 
children  and  descendants  of  natives  brought  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Africa,  where  such  traffic  had  for  some  time 
been  caiTied  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  There  are 
signal  events  in  the  course  of  history,  which  sometimes  bear 
the  appearance  of  temporal  judgments.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  observation,  that  Hispaniola,  the  place  where  this  fll^^nt 
nn  against  nature  and  humanity  was  first  introduced  into  the 
New  World,  has  been  the  first  to  exhibit  an  awftil  retribution* 

Amidst  the  various  concerns  which  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  sovereigns,  the  interests  of  Columbus  were  not  forgotten. 
Ovando  was  ordered  to  examine  into  all  his  accounts,  without 
undertaking  to  pay  them  off.  He  was  to  ascertain  the  da- 
mages he  had  sustained  by  his  imprisonment,  the  interrup> 
tion  of  his  privileges,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  effectt. 
All  the  property  confiscated  by  Bobadilla  was  to  be  restored ; 
or  if  it  had  been  sold,  to  be  made  good.  If  it  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  royal  service,  Columbus  was  to  be  indemnified 
out  of  the  treasury ;  if  Bobadilla  had  appropriated  it  to  his  own 
use,  he  was  to  account  for  it  out  of  his  private  purse.  Equal 
eare  was  to  be  taken  to  indemnify  the  brothers  of  the  admiral 
for  the  losses  they  had  wrongfiilly  su£Pered  by  their  arrest. 

Columbus  was  likewise  to  receive  the  arrears  of  his  re- 
irenues ;  and  the  same  were  to  be  punctually  paid  to  him  in 
fttture.  He  was  permitted  to  have  a  factor  resident  in  the 
island,  to  be  present  at  the  melting  and  marking  of  the  gold, 
to  collect  his  dues,  and  in  short  to  attend  to  all  his  afiairs. 
To  this  office  he  appointed  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal ;  and 
tiie  sovereigns  commanded  that  his  agent  should  be  treated 
with  great  respect. 

The  fleet  appointed  to  convey  Ovando  to  his  government 
was  the  largest  that  had  yet  sailed  to  the  New  World.  It 
consisted  of  thirty  sail,  five  of  them  from  ninety  to  one  hun> 
dred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  twenty-four  caravels  from  thirty  to 
ninety,  and  one  bark  of  twenty >five  tons.*  The  number  of  souls 
embarked  in  this  fleet  was  about  twenty-five  hundred ;  many 
of  them  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  with  their  families. 

That  Ovando  might  appear  with  dignity  in  his  new  office, 
he  was  allowed  to  use  silks,  brocades,  previous  stones,  and 
other  articles  of  sumptuous  attire,  prohibited  at  that  time^in 

*  MufiOE,  part  inedit.  Las  Casas  says  the  fleet  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  nih  'He  states^from  memoiy,  however ;  Mofloc  from  docomenta. 
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Spnin«  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  ostentation  of  the  no- 
bility. He  was  permitted  to  have  seventy-two  esquires  as 
his  body-^ard,  ten  of  whom  were  horsemen.  With  this 
expedition  sailed  Don  Alonzo  Maldonado,  appointed  as  uigiiazil 
mayor,  or  chief  justice,  in  place  of  Koldan,  who  was  Ut  be 
sent  to  Spain.  There  were  artizans  of  various  kinds :  to  these 
were  added  a  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary ;  and  seventy- 
three  married  men*  with  their  families,  all  of  respectable 
^character,  destined  to  be  distributed  in  four  towns,  and  to 
enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  that  they  might  form  the  basis  of  a 
sound  and  useful  popiUation.  They  were  to  displace  an  equal 
number  of  the  idle  and  dissolute  who  were  to  be  sent  from 
the  island :  this  excellent  measure  had  been  especially  urged 
and  entreated  by  Columbus.  There  was  also  live  stock, 
artillery,  arms,  munitions  of  all  kinds ;  every  thing,  in  short, 
that  was  required  for  the  sup])ly  of  the  island. 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Ovando,  a  favourite  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  a  native  subject  of  rank,  was  fitted  out  to  enter 
upon  the  government  withheld  from  Columbus.  The  fleet 
put  to  sea  on  the  13th  of  February,  1502.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  voyage  it  was  encountered  by  a  terrible  storm ; 
one  of  the  ships  foundered,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
passengers :  the  others  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  every- 
thing on  deck,  and  were  completely  scattered.  The  shores  of 
Spain  were  strewed  with  articles  from  the  fleet,  and  a  rumour 
spread  that  all  the  ships  had  perished.  When  this  reached 
tnc  sovereigns,  they  were  so  overcome  with  grief  that  they 
shut  themselves  up  for  eight  days,  and  admitted  no  one  to 
their  presence.  The  rumour  proved  to  be  incorect :  but  one 
ship  was  lost.  The  others  assembled  again  at  the  island  of 
Oomera  in  the  Canaries,  and  pursuing  their  voyage,  arrived 
«t  San  Domingo  on  the  15th  of  April.f 

CHAPTER  IV.— [1500-1501.] 

Columbus  remained  in  the  city  of  Granada  upwards  of 
nine  months,  endeavouring  to  extricate  his  affiiirs  from  the 
confusion  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  rash  con- 
duct of  Bobadilla,  and  soliciting  the  restoration  of  his  offices 
and  dignities.  During  this  time  he  constantly  experienced 
the  smiles  and  attentions  of  the  sovereigns,  and  promises  were 
repeatedly  made  him  that  he  shoidd  lUtimately  be  reinstated 

*  Mufioz,  H.  N.  Mimdo,  part  inedit       f  Laa  Casas,  lib.  ii  e.  iii. 
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in  all  his  honours.  He  had  long  since,  however,  ascertained 
the  great  interval  that  may  exist  between  promise  and  per- 
formance in  a  court.  Had  he  been  of  a  morbid  and  repining 
spirit,  he  had  ample  food  for  misanthropy.  He  beheld  the 
career  of  glory  which  he  had  opened,  thronged  by  favoured 
adventurers;  he  witnessed  preparations  making  to  convey 
with  unusual  pomp  a  successor  to  that  government  from 
which  he  had  been  so  wrongfully  and  rudely  ejected ;  in  the 
meanwhile  his  own  career  was  interrupted,  and,  as  far  as  public 
employ  is  a  gauge  of  royal  favour,  he  remained  Apparently  in 
disgrace. 

His  sanguine  temperament  was  not  long  to  be  depressed ;  if 
checked  in  one  direction  it  broke  forth  in  another.  His  vision- 
ary imagination  was  an  internal  light,  which,  in  the  darkest 
times,  repelled  all  outward  gloom,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
splendid  images  and  glorious  speculations.  In  this  time  of 
evil,  his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven  years  from  the  time  of 
his  discovery,  fifty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  recurred  to  his 
memory  with  peculiar  force.  The  time  had  elapsed,  but  the  vow 
remained  unMfiUed,  and  the  means  to  perform  it  had  failed. 
The  New  "yS^orld,  with  all  its  treasures,  had  as  yet  produced 
expense  instead  of  profit ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  situation 
to  set  armies  on  foot  by  his  own  contributions,  he  found  him- 
self without  property,  without  power,  and  without  employ. 

Destitute  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  pious  inten- 
tions, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  incite  the  sovereigns  to 
the  enterprise  ;  and  he  felt  emboldened  to  do  so,  from  having 
originally  proposed  it  as  the  great  object  to  which  the  profits 
ot  his  discoveries  should  be  dedicated.  He  set  to  work, 
therefore,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  to  prepare  arguments  for 
the  purpose.  During  the  intervals  of  business,  he  soi^ht 
into  the  prophecies  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  all  kinds  of  sacred  and  speculative  sources,  for 
mystic  portents  and  revelations  which  might  be  construed 
to  bear  upon  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre : 
three  great  events  which  -  he  supposed  to  be  predestined  to 
succeed  each  other.  These  passages,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Carthusian  friar,  he  arranged  in  order,  illustrated  by  poetry, 
and  collected  into  a  manuscript  volume,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
sovereigns.     He  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  a  long  letter, 
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•written  with  "his  usual  fervour  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
It  is  one  of  those  singular  compositions  which  lay  open  the 
risionary  part  of  his  character,  and  show  the  mystic  and 
speculative  reading  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  nurture 
ms  solemn  and  soaring  imagination. 

In  this  letter  he  urged  the  sovereigns  to  set  on  foot  a  cru- 
sade for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the 
unbelievers.  He  entreated  them  not  to  reject  his  present 
advice  as  extravagant  and  impracticable,  not  to  heed  the  dis- 
credit that  might  be  cast  upon  it  by  others ;  reminding  them 
that  his  great  scheme  of  discovery  had  originally  been  treated 
with  similar  contempt.  He  avowed  in  the  Mlest  manner 
liis  persuasion,  that,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had  been 
chosen  by  Heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  great 
,  designs,  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  For  this  purpose,  in  his  tender  years,  he  had 
been  guided  by  a  di^dne  impulse  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
the  sea,  a  mode  of  life,  he  observes,  which  produces  an  inclina- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  and  he  had 
been  gifted  with  a  curious  spirit,  to  read  all  kinds  of  chron- 
iclos,  geographical  treatises,  and  works  of  philosophy.  In 
meditating  upon  these,  his  understanding  had  been  opened  by 
the  Deity,  "  as  with  a  palpable  hand,"'  so  as  to  discover  the 
navigation  to  the  Indies,  and  he  had  been  inflamed  with 
ardour  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  "Animated  as  by  a 
heavenly  fire,"  he  adds,  "  I  came  to  your  highnesses ;  all  who 
heard  of  my  enterprise  mocked  at  it ;  all  the  sciences  I  had 
acquired  profited  me  nothing;  seven  years  did  I  pass  in 
your  royal  court,  disputing  the  case  with  persons  of  great 
authority  and  learned  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  the  end  they  de- 
cided that  all  was  vain.  In  your  highnesses  alone  remained 
faith  and  constancy.  Who  will  doubt  that  this  light  was  from 
the  holy  Scriptures,  illumining  you  as  well  as  myself  with  ray& 
of  marvellous  brightness  ?" 

These  ideas,  so  repeatedly,  and  solemnly,  and  artlessly  ex- 
pressed, by  a  man  of  the  fervent  piety  of  Columbus,  show  how 
truly  his  discovery  arose  from  the  working  of  his  own  mind» 
and  not  from  information  furnished  by  others.  He  considered 
it  a  divine  intimation,  a  light  from  Heaven,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  what  had  been  foretold  by  our  Saviour  and  the  prophets. 
Still  he  regarded  it  but  as  a  minor  event,  preparatory  to  the 
great  enterprise,  the  recovery  of  the  holy  Bcpulchre.    He 
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pronounced  it  a  miracle  effected  by  Heaven,  to  animate  him- 
self and  others  to  that  holy  undertaking ;  and  he  assured 
the  sovereigns  that,  if  they  had  faith  in  his  present  as  in  his 
former  proposition,  they  would  assuredly  be  rewarded  with 
equally  triumphant  success.  He  conjured  them  not  to  heed 
the  sneers  of  such  as  might  scoff  at  him  as  one  unlearned,  as  an 
ignorant  mariner,  a  worldly  man ;  reminding  them  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  not  merely  in  the  learned,  but  also  in  the 
Ignorant ;  nay,  that  it  reveals  things  to  come,  not  merely  by 
rational  beings,  but  by  prodigies  in  animals,  and  by  mystic 
signs  in  the  air  and  in  the  heavens. 

The  enterprise  here  suggested  by  Columbus,  however  idle 
and  extravagant  it  may  appear  in  the  present  day,  was  in 
unison  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  the  court  to 
which  it  was  proposed.  The  vein  of  mystic  erudition  by  which 
it  was  enforced,  likewise,  was  suited  to  an  age  when  the  reve- 
ries of  the  cloister  still  controlled  the  operations  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  camp.  The  «pirit  of  the  crusades  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  In  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
its  dignitaries,  every  cavalier  was  ready  to  draw  his  sword ; 
and  religion  mingled  a  glowing  and  devoted  enthusiasm  with 
the  ordinary  excitement  of  warfare.  P'wdinond  was  a  religi- 
ous bigot ;  and  the  devotion  of  Isabella  went  as  near  to 
bigotry  as  her  liberal  mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would 
permit.  Both  the  sovereigns  were  under  the  influence  of 
ecclesiastical  politicians,  constantly  guiding  their  enterprises 
in  a  dii'ection  to  redound  to  the  temporal  nower  and  glory  of 
the  church.  The  recent  conquest  of  GraWkla  had  been  con- 
sidered an  European  crusade,  and  had  gained  to  the  sovereigns 
the  epitliet  of  Catholic.  It  was  natural  to  think  of  extending 
their  sacred  victories  stUl  further,  and  retaliating  upon  tL^ 
infidels  their  domination  of  ^ain,  and  their  long  triumphs 
over  the  cross.  In  feet,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  had 
made  a  recent  inroad  into  Barbary,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  talcn  the  city  of  Melilla,  and  his  expedition  had  been 
pronounced  a  renewal  of  the  holy  wars  agauist  the  infidels  in 
Africa.  ♦ 

*  Garibay,  Hist.  Eepafla,  lib.  xtx.  esp.  6.  Among  the  coll^elioni  ex* 
Isting  in  the  library  of  the  late  Prince  Sebastian,  tlicre  is  a  folio  which, 
among  other  thmgs,  contains  a  paper  or  letter,  in  which  is  a  calculation 
of  the  probable  expenseH  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  for  the 
.conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  dated  in  1009  or  1510,  nd  the  haiul* 
mitlng  appears  to  be  of  the  same  time. 
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There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  proposition  of  Colum- 
bus that  could  be  regarded  as  preposterous,  considering  the 
period  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made,  though  it 
strongly  illustrates  his  own  enthusiastic  and  visionary  cha- 
racter. It  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  meditated  in  the 
courts  of  the  Alhambra,  among  the  splendid  remains  of 
Moorish  grandeur,  where,  but  a  few  years  before,  he  had  be- 
held the  standiird  of  the  faith  elevated  in  triumph  above  the 
symbols  of  infidelity.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  one  of  those  moods  of  high  excitement,  when,  as  has  been 
observed,  his  soul  was  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
great  and  glorious  office  ;  when  he  considered  himself  under 
divine  inspiration,  imparting  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  ful- 
filling the  high  and  holy  purposes  for  which  he  had  been 
predestined.  * 

CHAPTER  v.— [1501-1502.] 

The  speculation  relative  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, held  but  a  temporary  sway  over  the  mind  of  Colimibus. 
His  thoughts  soon  returned,  with  renewed  ardour,  to  their 
wonted  channel.  He  became  impatient  of  inaction,  and  soon 
conceived  a  leading  object  for  another  enterprise  of  discovery. 
The  achievement  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  of  the  long-attempted 
navigation  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  one  of 
the  signal  events  of  the  day.  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  following 
in  his  track,  had  made  a  most  successful  voyage,  and  returned 
with  his  vessels  laden  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
East.     The  riches  of  Calicut  were  now  the  theme  of  every 

*  Columbus  was  not  singular  in  this  belief;  it  was  entertained  by 
many  of  his  zealous  and  learned  admirers.  The  erudite  lapidaiy, 
Jayme  Ferrer,  in  the  letter  written  to  Columbus  in  1496,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sovereigns,  observes :  "  I  see  in  this  a  great  mystery :  the 
divine  and  infallible  Providence  sent  the  great  St.  Thonuw  horn  the 
west  into  the  east,  to  manifest  in  India  our  holy  and  Catholic  faith ; 
and  you,  Sefior,  he  sent  in  an  opposite  direction,  mm  the  east  into  the 
west,  until  you  have  arrived  in  the  Orient,  into  the  extreme  part  of 
Upper  India,  that  the  people  may  hear  that  which  their  ancestors  neg- 
lected of  the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas.  Thus  shall  be  accomplish^ 
what  was  written,  in  omnem  terrain  exkibit  tonus  eorum."  *        * 

Jind  again,  "  The  office  which  you  hold,  Sefior,  places  yon  in  the  light 
of  an  apostle  and  ambassador  of  Ood,  sent  by  his  divine  Judgment,  to 
make  known  his  holy  name  in  unknown  lands."— Letra  de  Mossen 
Jayme  Ferrer,  Navarrete,  Colleccion,  tom.  ii.  deoad.  68.  See  also  the 
m)inion  expressed  by  Agostino  Giuitinianii  his  oontemponuy,  in  hli 
Folyglot  Psalter. 
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tongue,  and  the  splendid  trade  now  opened  in  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  from  the  mines  of  Hindostan ;  in  pearls,  gold, 
silver,  amber,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  in  silken  stufis,  costly 
woods,  gimis,  aromatics,  and  spices  of  all  kinds.  The  discoveries 
of  the  savage  regions  of  the  New  World,  as  yet,  brought  little 
revenue  to  Spain ;  but  this  route,  suddenly  opened  to  the 
luxurious  countries  of  the  East,  was  pouring  immediate  wealth 
into  Portugal. 

Columbus  was  roused  to  emulation  by  these  accounts.  He 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  voyage,  in  which,  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm,  he  hoped  to  surpass  not  merely  the  discovery  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  but  even  those  of  his  own  previous  expedi- 
tions. According  to  his  own  observations  in  his  voyage  to 
Paria,  and  the  reports  of  other  navigators,  who  had  pursued 
the  same  route  to  a  greater  distance,  it  appeared  that  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma  stretched  far  to  the  west.  The  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  which  he  considered  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, stretched  onwards  towards  the  same  point.  The 
currents  of  the  Caribbean  sea  must  pass  between  those  lands. 
He  was  persuaded,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  strait 
existing  somewhere  thereabout,  opening  into  the  Indian  sea. 
The  situation  in  which  he  placed  his  conjectural  strait,  was 
somewhere  about  what  at  present  is  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.*  Could  he  but  discover  such  a  passage,  and  thus 
link  the  New  World  he  had  discovered,  with  the  opulent 
oriental  regions  of  the  old,  he  felt  that  he  should  make  a 
magnificent  close  to  his  labours,  and  consummate  this  great 
object  of  his  existence. 

When  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  sovereigns,  it  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention.  Certain  of  the  royal  council,  it  is 
said,  endeavoured  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way ;  observing 
that  the  various  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  low  state  of 
the  royal  treasury,  rendered  any  new  expedition  highly  inex- 
pedient. They  intimated  also  that  Columbus  ought  not  to  be 
employed,  until  his  good  conduct  in  Hispaniola  was  satisfactorily 
established  by  letters  from  Ovando.  These  narrow-minded 
suggestions  failed  in  their  aim:  Isabella  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  Columbus.  As  to  the  expense,  she 
felt  that  while  furnishing  so  powerful  a  fleet  and  splendid 
retinue  to  Ovando,  to  take  possession  of  his  government,  it 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Las  Casas  apecifies  the  Ticinity  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  aa  the  place. 
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would  be  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  to  refuse  a  few  ships  to ' 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  illustrious  enterprises.  As  to  Ferdinand,  his  cupidity  was 
roused  at  the  idea  of  being  soon  put  in  possession  of  a  more 
direct  and  safe  route  to  those  countries  with  which  the  crown 
of  Portugal  was  opening  so  lucrative  a  trade.  The  project 
also  would  occupy  the  admiral  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
while  it  diverted  him  from  claims  of  an  inconvenient  nature, 
would  employ  his  talents  in  a  way  most  beneficial  to  the 
crown.  However  the  king  might  doubt  his  abilities  as  a 
legislator,  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  skill  and  judgment 
as  a  navigator.  If  such  a  strait  as  the  one  supposed  were 
really  in  existence,  Columbus  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
the  one  to  discover  it.  His  proposition,  therefore,  was 
promptly  acceded  to ;  he  was  authorized  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
ment immediately ;  and  repaired  to  Seville  in  the  autuu?n  of 
1501,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

lliough  this  substantial  enterprise  diverted  his  attention 
from  his  romantic  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  it  still  continued  to  haunt  his  mind.  He  left  his 
manuscript  collection  of  researches  among  the  prophecies,  in 
the  hands  of  a  devout  friar  of  the  name  of  Gaspar  Oorricio, 
who  assisted  to  complete  it.  In  February,  also,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  which  he  apologizes,  on 
accomit  of  indispensaUe  occupations,  for  not  having  repaired 
to  Rome,  according  to  his  original  intention,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  grand  discoveries.  After  briefly  relating  them,  he  adds 
that  his  enterprises  had  been  undertaken  with  intent  of  dedi* 
eating  the  gains  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He 
mentions  his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven  years,  fifty  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse  for  the  purpose,  and  another  of 
like  force  within  five  succeeding  years.  This  pious  intention, 
bo  laments,  had  been  impeded  by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and 
he  feared,  without  divine  aid,  would  be  entirely  frustrated,  as 
the  government  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  perpetuity 
had  been  taken  from  him.  He  informs  his  Holiness  of  his 
being  about  to  embark  on  another  voyage,  and  promises 
solemnly,  on  his  return,  to  repair  to  Rome  without  delay,  to 
relate  every  thing  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  to  present 
him  with  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  he  had  kept  from 
the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  in  the  style  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Cccsar.  *  » 

*  Navarrete,  Collec.  Yiag.  torn.  11.  p.  145. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  he  sent  his  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  sepulchre  to  the  sovereigns,  together  with  the 
collection  of  prophecies.*  We  have  no  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proposition  was  received.  Ferdinand,  with 
aQ  his  bigotry,  was  a  shrewd  and  worldly  prince.  Instead  of 
a  chivalrous  crusade  against  Jerusalem,  he  preferred  making 
a  pacific  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who 
had  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He  dis- 
patched, therefore,  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  so  distinguished 
ibr  his  historical  writings,  as  ambassador  to  the  Soldan,  by 
whom  all  ancient  grievances  between  the  two  powers  were 
Satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protection  of  all 
Christian  pilgrims  resorting  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Columbus  went  on  with  the  preparations 
for  his  contemplated  voyage,  though  but  slowly,  owing,  as 
Charlevoix  intimates,  to  the  artifices  and  delays  of  Fonseca 
and  his  agents.  He  craved  permission  to  touch  at  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  for  supplies  on  his  outward  voyage.  This, 
however,  the  sovereigns  forbade,  knowing  that  he  had  many 
enemies  in  the  island,  and  that  the  place  would  be  in  great 
agitation  from  the  arrival  of  Ovando,  and  the  removal  of 

*  A  maauscript  volume  containing  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  of  the 
collection  of  prophecies  is  in  the  Columbian  Library,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Seville ;  where  the  author  of  this  work  has  seen  and  examined  it,  since 
jpublishing  the  first  edition.  The  title  and  some  of  the  early  pages  of 
the  work  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Fernando  Columbus,  the  main  body 
«f  the  work  is  by  a  strange  hand,  probably  by  the  Friar  Qaspar  Qoiv 
ricio,  or  some  brother  of  his  convent.  There  are  trifling  marginal 
petes  or  corrections,  and  one  or  two  trivial  additions  in  the  handwriting 
of  Columbus,  especially  a  passage  added  after  his  return  from  his  fourth 
toyage  and  shortly  before  his  death,  alluding  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  took  place  during  his  sojourn  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Th« 
kandwriting  of  this  last  passage,  like  most  of  the  manuscript  of  Co*- 
Inmbtts  which  the  author  has  seen,  is  small  and  delicate,  but  wants  tho 
firmness  and  distinctness  of  his  earlier  writing,  his  hand  having  doubtless 
become  unsteady  by  age  and  infirmity. 

This  document  is  extremely  curious  as  containing  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  which  had  so  powerful  an  in* 
fluence  on  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  Columbus,  and  were  construed  by 
him  into  mysterious  prophecies  and  revelations.  The  volume  is  in 
good  preservation,  excepting  that  a  few  pages  have  been  cut  out.  Th« 
writing,  though  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteunth  century,  is  very 
distinct  and  l^ble.  The  library  mark  of  the  book  is  Estante  Z.  Tab. 
188,  No.  20. 
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Bobadilla.  They  consented,  however,  that  he  should  touch, 
there  briefly  on  his  return,  by  which  time  they  hoped  the 
island  would  be  restored  to  tranquillity.  He  was  permitted 
to  take  with  him,  in  this  expedition,  his  brother  the  Adelan- 
tado,  and  his  son  Fernando,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  also 
two  or  three  persons  learned  in  Arabic,  to  serve  as  inter- 
preters, in  ease  he  should  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Khan,  or  of  any  other  eastern  prince  where  that  lan- 
guage might  be  spoken,  or  partially  known.  In  reply  to 
letters  relative  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  his  rights,  and 
to  matters  concerning  his  family,  the  sovereigns  wrote  him  a 
letter,  dated  March  14,  1502,  from  Valencia  de  Torre,  in 
which  they  again  solemnly  assured  him  that  their  capitulations 
with  him  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  dignities 
therein  ceded  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his  children  after  him ; 
and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  confirm  them  anew,  they 
would  do  so,  and  secure  them  to  his  son. .  Beside  which,  th«y 
expressed  their  disposition  to  bestow  further  honours  and 
rewards  upon  himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  children.  They 
entreated  him,  therefore,  to  depart  in  peace  and  confidence, 
and  to  leave  all  his  concerns  in  Spain  to  the  management  of 
his  son  Diego.  ♦ 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  Columbus  received  from  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  assurances  it  contained  were  as  ample 
and  absolute  as  he  coidd  desire.  Recent  circumstances,  how- 
ever, had  apparently  rendered  him  dubious  of  the  future. 
During  the  time  that  he  passed  in  SeviUe,  previous  to  his 
departure,  he  took  measures  to  secure  Jbds  fame,  and  preserve 
the  claims  of  his  family,  by  placing  them  imder  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  native  country.  He  had  copies  of  all  the  letters, 
grants,  and  privileges  from  the  sovereigns,  appointing  him 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  the  Indies,  copied  and 
authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Seville.  Two  sets  of 
these  were  transcribed,  together  with  his  letter  to  the  nurse 
of  Prince  Juan,  containing  a  circumstantial  and  eloquent 
vindication  of  his  rights;  and  two  letters  to  the  Bank  of  St. 
George,  at  Genoa,  assigning  to  it  the  tenth  of  his  revenues, 
to  be  eiT'iDv-jd  in  diminishing  the  duties  on  com  and  other 
provisions; — a  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  donation,  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city,  lliese 
two  sets  of  documents  he  sent  by  different  individuals  to  his 

•  Lm  CasaB.  Ub.  il  o.  4. 
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friend.  Doctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  formerly  ambassador  from 
Genoa  to  the  court  of  Spain,  requesting  hmi  to  preserve  them 
in  some  safe  deposit,  and  to  apprise  his  son  Diego  of  the 
same.  His  dissatis&ction  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  court 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  precautionary  measure,  that 
an  appeal  to  the  world,  or  to  posterity,  might  be  in  the 
power  of  his  descendants,  in  case  he  should  perish  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage.* 

*  These  documents  lay  unknown  in  the  Oderigo  family  until  1670, 
when  Lorenzo  Oderigo  presented  them  to  the  government  of  Genoa, 
and  they  were  depodted  in  the  archives.  In  the  disturbances  and 
revolutions  of  after  times,  one  of  these  copies  was  taken  to  Paris,  and 
the  other  disappeared.  In  1816  the  latter  was  discovered  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  deceased  Count  Michel  Angelo  Cambiaso,  a  senator  of  Genoa. 
It  was  procured  by  the  King  of  Saiilinia,  then  sovereign  of  Genoa,  and 
given  up  by  him  to  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1821.  A  custodia,  or  monu- 
ment, was  erected  in  that  city  for  its  preservation,  consisting  of  a  mar- 
ble column  supporting  an  urn,  sunnounted  by  a  bust  of  Columbus.  The 
documents  were  deposited  in  the  urn.  These  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished, together  with  an  historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  by  D.  Gio. 
Battista  Spotomo,  Professor  of  Eloquence,  &c.,  in  the  university  of 
Genoa.  .;,.:'?*???*• 
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